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GREAT BRITAIN. 


BOOK II, 


CHAPTER 1. 


The Extent of Territory in Great Britain and Ireland. 

r 'HE gfjieral FaBs kid do^wn in tbi former Book more diftiuBly confidered 
in this. A competent Notion of the Extent of this Country, the firjl 

y Point to be ejhibrjhed. No ObjcBion to this, that as IJla Js their Bowids 
are unalterably fixed by Nature. Dt duBhns of this Kmd no new D:c- 
\tjvie 'n the political Science A geometrical Defeript on of the World 
pubbfihedby Gerard Malines at the Be finning of the lafl Century. Co.w- 
tutation f the Extent f England, by Dr. Eini’ind Hally. 'IheS.'fp r- 
ficies of Britain and Ireland from Mr. Templeman’s Syfiem. Fbcfc, though 
Voi. II. B they 
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ikcy may ytoi he predj'ly iruc, are cmpcten'^ Mcafures for our Purpofe. This 
Ajjertion more largely expLilned, anil ihc 'Triuh of it proved, hijtances in 
Support of thefc general Computatiojis. Rrjletlions tending to ^iahlijlj their 
Certainly and Utility. 

f~' » ^HE general Excellence, the n'.any natural Advantages, and the 
H peculiar Privileges and Prerogatives, which through the Pounty of 
H Providence are the Portion of BitiiAiN, have been in foine 
Degree proved, as well as pointed out in the former Book*. In 
order to flicw the numerous Additions that may be ftill made to the Secu- 
rityC Grandeur, and Prolperity of this already powerliil Empire, we mean 
in this to be more dillinil and explicit, by entering into a fuccinct De¬ 
tail of thole Powers or rather Faculties of this Country, at all Times and 
unalienably in her Pofllflion, and which for this Purpofe have been and 
hereafter may be gradually exerted K This we arc the more inclined to do, 
that at the fame Time they illullratc and confirm the Scope and Importance 
of this Dodriue, they may ferve alfo as fo many Proofs to fupport tliofc 
already fuggeftcJ, and tlicrcby to cllablifli its Veracity, in fuch a Manner 
as to render it inconteftibly manifeft, that our ulTerting it not did arife out of 
what might be cftcemcd, even in a moral Senfe, an excufable, or, conlidered 
in a national View, as a laudable Partiality c; but that it adually ilowed 
from ferious Enejuiry, and many Obfervations, which it is hoped will lead 
the attentive Reader to a clear Convidion, at l;afi in regard to moft of the 
Points that we have advanced, as there is nothing in which we have been 
more cartful, than that all our Arguments iliouid at the Time they were 
advanced be united with a futlicicnt Weight of Evidence <1. 

Wk will begin with endeavouring to afeertain to a competent Degree, in 
refped at lead to political Speculation?, the Extent of the feveral Part‘, 
and of the Whole of BRITAIN, in Conjudion with IRlsLANI), which, 
for many Realbns, it ii of the greateft Importance Ihould be clearly and 
dillinctly iindcrllood Fi -r without this we can form no rational or folid 


• Po'iit'ca! Sarwy of Greet Briaiin, Pook I. chap. iv. anJ which is inilrcJ prefecutej through 
the who’i lioo!:, aii.l :hc i: vi.icnce aiilin!; .'roin ih'.iuc lummcJ up in tlic laft Chapter. 

>» U) the gra'.hial Kxeriioii of f w;i-of thefe Kaculti-.s this Kmpirc was cvidtutly acquired, and 
by a farther J’> '.Tiicm of them it mnft Ite fitpportcd. 

To this fo;iic (</rLigii Writers have ujipofed a Spirit of Prejudice, and a Defire of depreciating 
the Cirti’.iufl.iiicc". (jf lliitain. ’ 

‘ Tlic (irongeft [{.c.’.foiis bv plantibiu Ghjeftions may be rendered doubtful; but when fup- 
ported by Facts arc not to be cppoilJ, ck at lealf not to be refuted. 

* PJiii. Hitt. Nat. vi. 33. feems to have a clear Idea of this Principle, though he is a litri; un¬ 
lucky in his Ajiplicatioii. The Title of his Chapter is, “ A fnmmary Defeription of the Earth 
from the Dimcnilons of its Parts.” In this he makes Europe more than one third of tho 
habitable World; as large and half as large again as Aiia; and more than twice as big as 
Africa. 

Judgment 
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Judgment of our Condition cither at Home or Abroad; for we cannot 
otherwife diiccrn what may be ilill wanting to compleat our national Con¬ 
fidence, or how this is to be brought about, by firmly combining thcfc 
natural Parts into one political VV!'.ole, and thereby uniting our two great 
Iflands, togctl'.cr with all the Icffer Ifles dependant upon them, into what 
may be lookci! upon as one Country, or, to I'pcak with greater Propriety, as 
one Commonwealth f. W ben, however, this is once elFeitually accom- 
plifhed, we fhall be able to gain a difliiivt Idea of our in'crnal Strength or 
Power in regard to our Neighbfiurs, and of courfc be thereby freed from 
tlie Danger of falling into what might be indeed fatal, an overweening ?re- 
fumption of oar own Abilitier, or of linking a; any Time, which would be 
no lefs fatal, under ill-founded Apprchcnii'jns oi our WeaknefsS. For in 
reference to the State of Nations, as well as to the lidates of private Men, the 
only Means of difeovering what with Reafon we may hope, or tvhat in 
Prudence we ought to decline, is to gain as perfect a Knowledge as is pof- 
fible of our Condition 


Ill' r there is yet another, and it may be ftill a more important Reafon, 
for our paying the ftrictell Attention to this Inquiry. Great Britain 
is now become the Seat and Center of a very extenlive Empire, confidereJ 
in uhich Point of \'ie\v, fo many and fuch different Circumftances arife, as 
demai d, in order to*e nie at tliis, the utmoft Circnmfpcdion and the 
greatell Penetration S It is indeed true, that the Extent of any Country 
being • nee thoroughly known, tlie Thing is for ever fixed, more efpccially 
in reg '. 1 to lllands j the Bounds of which being afiigned by Providence, 
cannot cither by I’oivc or Indullry be extendedk. Reafon however ihews, 
and Exjvcricnec very fully proves, that in virtue of Situation, Commerce, 
and Policy, the People inhabiting a Country of a very moderate Capa¬ 
city may improve it, and their own Condition therein, to a Degree of Se¬ 
curity, Wealth, and Force much fuperior in all thele Circumllances to 
thole feated in Ccuintries of far more extended Bounds j and we have 
fpent our Time and Pains very ill, if wt have net ihewn, pall ali Doubt, 


I It is an till! anJ uitc. but at the fime Time a very nnJ irne ?;uinj'j, Th.ii a trip's 

Airuncc (or rather a ilrivt l>nion) betwccii KnglanJ, Sco; 1 ..ikI, and licluci, is the o-ily 
necelliiry to make his Flricinnick Majefly the iti dl poteiit in I'l;! . p. : i.-. a D .-- 

trine we havc 'efpourcd, and whieh it is the priiicijcd Lnd a.iJ I'eiipa oi' liut. \\ i.J; t-j tinda-'s 
^ditl maintain. 

^ " Millakcs in tliefe Points iiave m o’lr Times beer. to more Kati<m» in I'.urope than C'lie, 

■ this is the only Means to pi^'x-nt tiicm. 

'Vj^cl.oid llacon’t judicious Dircotirfe on the true Greatnefs of Tiiitaiii, addreifed to Ki;;g 
Jarm^Xn iltc 410 Kdition ol his Works, vol. it. p. 546. 

' An h'mpirc which as Indnftry and Vigour could only raife, lo Virtue and Wifd.im only can 
fiiAain, by a right Aj'piication of the Means that arc or m.iy be in oiir I’ouer for this I’urpiile. 

As the Inhabitants of an lAand ate in fomc incalurc conlineJ, (o ths' aie ahu I’ecure by Si¬ 
tuation, medils trar.quHbit in 

B 2 tb.1t 
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that in every one of thefe refpedls Iflands are of all Countries the moAi 
improveableYet full unalterable and impalTable as thelc our natuniL 
Limits arc, the attaining a precife Notion of the Sizes rclpcdlivcly and col- 
ledively of all our Iflands, remains for the Reafons that have been before 
given, and for many more of equal ConJequence which might be eaflly af- 
ligncd, a Matter of the greateft W'eight and Importance, and which ought 
therefore to be carefully laid down as the only proper Balls of all political 
Rcafoning 

As this Polition was Ample, natural, and i.;dccd at all Times obvious 
to any judicious Obferver, lb whatever ibme modern Authors may be 
pleafed to fay, it was very early introduced by fiich as meant to enquire me¬ 
thodically into the relative Proportions of I’crritory in the rolfellion of 
the fevcral Powers of Europe If they had fewer Lights, worlc Maps, 
and lefs audteatic Informations in general than arc within our Reach, it no 
Way affedts the End and Dcfign of their Deductions, though it mav in 
fotne Degree the Truth of tlieir Computations. Yet even in Reference to 
tlicfc, we lhall upon Examination lind they were not near fo erroneous as 
we might imagine, and thereJ'oie the fmall Ditrcience l)et\ve«.n their Cal¬ 
culations and ours feems to give an Air of unexpected Credit to both ; more 
efpccially when it is confldered, that with the Help (T lijine few, oind 
thofc likewife very rcafonable Qualifications, thcfc*Diflcrt*nces, even tri¬ 
vial as they are, might be wholly taken away 


It is now about a Century and a Half fince Gerard Malincs publilhcd, 
though for a Mercantile Purpeie, fuch an ^inalylis of the habitable World p • 
and that it might be the better underftood by its being uncmbarralTcd with 
different Meafures, he reduced the Whole to Acres. Afligning to England 
Twenty nine millions Five hnmired Hk y-cigbt thoufand j to Scotland t'our^ 
teen millions 4 Four hundred Thirty-two thoufand ; to Ireland Eighteen mil¬ 
lions j making the Whole of the Britifh Dominions, Sixty-tw'^o millions 
of Acres'-. In confcquencc of thi;, he makes the Proportion between the 


' Po!io...iI Survey of ftreat Pritaiti, vo!. i. dv'.p. iii. p. i-. 

■« It ii (cltevidu.i, th.it vvt muU lirll wliat Naiuic haa nude a Country before we can 
know what Art and ladultry may ra.,la- of ir. 

^ Strabo, a- the Kntrijnee of hispr.ai aiu! Lrrnal Work, rommenJs the UtiUty of the Sdcnca 
he taught toi*j»nc(.i,aQ(l PoJjricians., Cicog,lib. i. p. ii. ^ 

O For Iiift.m-e, the Bounds of France arc mud, extended by Conqueft, thofe of Spain d^/ 
jnini!}ie<l by tfie J^ois of Buiymii.iy, the Low Coiintiies, &c. * 

P I.ix Me; catoi i,:, I’, i, chap. vi. p. 49 , whci c he culi. it a Geometrical JDefcription of the 

more erpithdy of Ktir(.| c. 

S Iti.moK .K-.n p;<,!.;d,;e that ih. tir.1,1.; DcKv't in regard the Sire of Scotland arofe from . 
hiJJ ncgiccTiiig Jll.nd:; cniircly, 

''Ihefc Computations, lo far as they rcgri i rcp,!..-, I, v,t,c adopted by Dr. Edward Cham- 


btrldsie, it) i.;: ••'.rgiif. Notiti.a, or pr- -.nt Stat- 


Ol LliglaLd. 


Brhilh. 
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Britilli Domiiiions and thofe of the Crown of France as fix to eight nearly, 
and in reference to thole of Spain as fix to fomewhat Icfs than feven; and by 
the Obfervations joined to this Table, he very clearly points out the various 
Ufes to which, as he conceived, it might be applied 

The very judicious and accurate Dr. Edmund Halley, to comply 
with the carneft Delire of his induftrious and inquifitive Friend Mr. 
Houghton h maiic a moll elaborate Calculation in relpedt to the C(;ntcnts 
of England and Wales, ’vliich he found to contain in thcOrois; that is, 
taking the Whole from a fingle Map, '{blrty-elgbt millions Six buudred and 
Sixty thoufand Acres"; and upon a llrict Computation of the fevcral Couji- 
ties, each fcparatcly examined, he fixed the total to be ^Tbirty-nine mil¬ 
lions, Nhic bundled ’Tbirty-ei^bt thoufand Five bundled Acres j and from- 
the fiivill Difference between tlicfe two Numbers, he very ration.dly con¬ 
cluded that neither of thetn could be very wide from the Truth 'v. He 
farther affirms, that in his Judgment, this Country, that is England, might 
be tllecmcd the 'Tbrce ibmjlindtb Part of the whole Globe of the Earth,, 
and tile Fifteenth hundred:b Part of the inhabited World 

To make this Matter pcrfedlly clear and intelligible, and at the fame 
Time to (finiate what might othcrwilc appear contradi-dory Afl'ertions in 
diifcrcnt Parts of this Wflrk, it is necelf ity to obferve, that it was in order 
to lining the Superficies of all Countie.^ under one Denomination, that they 
might be more readily compared with each other, Malincs found it rc- 
quifite to reduce them into Acres. Dr. Halley has likewile given the Mca- 
lure of England, and of each of the Countries therein undt r the fame De¬ 
nomination. but both regulate thcmfclves by the geographical Mile as 
laid down in the Maps they ufed, which for the Purpofc they had in view 
was very proper ; and conlidered in that Light, was, as w lhall pref-ntly 
fhew, fuffk iently c.:ad. But fupcrficial, and indeed all other iVic-ifurcs, 
differ not only i;i diffeient Countries, but even in the fame Country, though 
the Name lie preferved. Tints an Arpent is not of the fame Dimeniionsin 
all the Provinces of f ranee, ar.d in like Manner tl.v Acre is not the fame 

■ * Thus lie fl'cvs iluhi-inia to be but one fourth of F.nt’l.iiiil; the Lo',v Countries or Scventcec 
Pi evinces one tliirvl ; mid the rjoiuuchy of Pritiiin to be Iti'^’er tl...n ali Italy. 

‘ Iliinphtoii's Colieitions for the Improvement ot Hul!->!:iidiy nnd Tiade, to!, i. p Uy. ivIutc 
the R'Kitlci may find Dr. liilWy’s own Account of his t’aicid.iiioi);. 

Vifriiis Sheet Map was .'Vdams's, wh.ih Dr. ilallcy ellecmed the beft, and the fi\ Sheet M.ip 
-).(*M%i whence he took the Coutuies) was Saxton’s. 

proM S the Accuracy ot both Maps, and that the Counties are well laid d.iwn in .Adams’s, 
which h^bten always in very great FlUtm. 

' As Dr. ll.'iilt y has not given us the Grounds of thefe Culcuhtions, rdl that could be done 
was to fet them down iu his owu Words. 
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in all Parts of England; and in Scotland and Ireland they compute by 
Acres of their own. In confequence of thefe Differences it became ab- 
folutely neceffary, that for the Sake of giving a Rule for the regulating pri¬ 
vate Property, the Law fhould interpofe, as in this Country it hath, and 
defined what fhall beefleemed a Statute ^'lile, and the Nr.mber of Acres 
which are to be comprized in a Mile Square). But thei'e are not the Miles 
or Acres by which Malines or Halley compute. Dr. Nehemiah Grew 
indeed took the Pains of making a very accurate Calculation in this Way, 
and has geometrically demonftr.ited that South Britain contains Seventy-two 
^.bou/anei Statute Miles, and confequcJitly fez-ry-y/A’millions and Eighty thou- 
fiind Statute Acres*. This it mull: be allowed is Miitte'r of gicat and ma¬ 
terial Information, to which Attention is to be flicwn when ver we fpeak 
of Agriculture, or the Produce of particular Places. But notwithflanding 
this, it does by no Means dellroy the Credit, or Icilln in any Degree the 
Utility of the other Computations, as they have rcfpcCl to Miles common 
to all Nations, or at leaft commonly ufed in the Maps made of all Coun¬ 
tries. It is therefore by their Means that we attain a common Mcafurc, by 
which the Extents of different Countries are afeertained in fuch a Manner as 
enables us to compare them with each other j and it is for this Reafon 
that having die fame Purpofc in View, fubfequent Authors have thought 
it beft to follow the fame Method, that they might reafon in the fame Way, 
and not fatigue themfelvcs or their Readers with a'Alidtitudc of Calculations, 
which after all could not have led to more Precilion. 

Upon thefe Principles, long confidered, and thoroughly digcfled, the very 
ingenious and indefatigable Mr. Thomas Templeman of Bury, compofed 
with great Induftry and Care a regular and complcat Syllcm, for which the 
Publick is much obliged to him, and in his Caution and Accuracy we may 
in general very fafely confide ’. He tells us that England contains Forty- 
nine thoufand Four hundred and Fifty Square Miles, or 'Thirty-one millions 
Six hundred Forty-eight thoufand Acres; Twenty-j'even thcnifand 

Seven hundred Ninety-four Square Miles, ot Seventeen millions Sivtii hundred 
Eighty-eight thoufand One bandied and Sixty Acres; Ireland, Tivcnty-feven 
thoufand Four hundred Fifty-Jeven Square Miles, or Seventeen millions Five 

1 The Statute Mile confifts of 5,280 Feet, the fqiiarc Mile contains of courfe 37,878,400 fqnarc 
Feet. The Statute Acre comprehends 43,5<5o fqita;c Feet, and coiiA'qiicntlj there arc 640 fquare 
Acres in a Mile fquare. If we may tru /1 Mr. Chambers, who is generally very accurate, .'fc«Ar- 
pent at Paiis contains 55,206 Kuglifh fquare Feet, which is almoll an Enulilli Acre fs* - 
Quarter. J 

* The Reader may find this, in man;' Refpefts cu.ions Piece, in the PhilofophicaUWMfaflions 
of the Royal Society, N*. cccxxx. p. 266. Abridgmeuf, vol. iv. p. Baddam’a Abridgment, 
vol. V. p. 3^13. 


hundred 
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btttidred Seventy-two thoufand Four hundred and Eighty Acres The 
Whole of the Britifh Dominions therefore may in round Numbers be ftated 
at One hundred and Five thoufand Miles, or Sixty-feven millions and Tieo 
hundred thoufand of Square Acres c. They may therefore, proceeding ftili 
upon his Computations, be efteemed the Two hundred and Ninety J'econd 
Part of the habitable World <1, about the of Europe s One 

fourth Ids in Size than France f, equal unto full ^Two-thirds of the Spaniflx 
Dominions g, containing more than half the Quantity of hand in Germany 
—4icar a Third lisrgcT than Italy and to be.full Ten Times the Bignefsof all 
the Territories belonging to the States General of the United Provinces k. 

It has been, as indeed it ought to be confefled, that thefe Proportions, or 
rather thefe fevcral Dimcnlions, may not be preciiely exad;, the obtaining 
which would he in Truth impoflible, and of very little or no Ufe confi- 
dered in a political Light, even if it was poflibleh W'e know how much 
Pains, and how much Expcncc have been employed for fettling the exaifl 
Mcafurc of a Degree; and yet we alfo know, that upon this Point, though 
fo frequently an(f fo maturely confidered, there are ftili fome Doubts re¬ 
maining"’. We know too, that the very beft Maps of all the Countries in 
Europe arc plainly incertain, bccaufe they differ, though not very widely, 
from each other"; and if we examine the old and new Maps of our refpec- 
* • tive 

» The Title of this Work is, A N«v Survey of the Giobe, being a long Folio, compofcd of 
thiftj live C’opper-p'.itcs, engraved by J. Cole. 

i> Sve Plate i, 2, 3, <1, 5. 

‘ Computing Si.\ hmidied and forty Acres in a fqiiarc Mile. But for the Sake of thofe who 
expert more I'-xartncfs, we will remnik, that the Whole of the Britiih Oomiuions, as he Hates 
make One hundn-d and Four thoui'and Seven hun.'rcd and One Square Miles, or Sisty-ievtn 
Miili.ms Eight thoulund Six hun.lred and forty .Acres. To make up the round Number, we 
iniifl ineiudu not otily Alan, Wight, rtc. but Minorca alio. 

•* lie computes the habil.iolc World at jo,666,806 fquare Miles, ar.d if we multiply loj.ooo 
by 2y2 it will pioduct 30,600,000. 

' Europe is Ihtted at 2,74y,34y fquarc Miles, of v.hich the Britiih Dominions make fomewhat 
more than a twenty-feveuth Part. 

* I'i’ance, with .Allaie, Lurniin, a-id FIander<, he puts at 138,837 ^q..are Miles,To that they arc 
not more than a touitli larger than the Britilb Territories. 

* The Spanilh Monardiy, with the Hies of Majori.a and Vvica, be fixes at i >0,243 
Miles. 

k Germany be lets at 181,631 fquarc Miles, that the Britiih Dominions make about five 
■inihs. '' 

■ He jliows to Italy 75,576 fquarc Miles. 

'A ,;ilSANctherlan'ls, i.c. thexvii Provinces, he makes 22,508 fquarc Miles, and allows 9540 
Vfhe DurakRcpublick. 

I If the inqtIKitive and judicious Reader Ihould however willt to be more minute, the fore¬ 
going Notes will put it fully in his Pow-er. 

“ Ouvres dc M. Maupertuis, p. 180.342. 

* As for Initance, according to the Map of the Academy, France contains 28,386 fquare 
Leagues. According to that of the Skur de Lille, 25,839. The Sienr NoJia makes it 28,054. 
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live Counties, we fliall find the fame Thing. With all tliefe allowed, and 
hitherto irremediable Inccrtaintics in the Materials, it is, as we have fjid, 
impofitble, or at leaft next to impoffible, to be exa^ in combining them 
Yet if after all this was pradicable, it would be but of very little if of 
any Service, becaufe the Ends propofed, though in themfelves very weighty 
and of great Confequence, require no fuch Precifion, and it would there¬ 
fore be unreafunable to cxpedl it; which Aflertion, as to many Readers it may 
may appear ibnieuhat firange, it is fit for the Illuftration of the Subjedt, 
and their entire Satisfaction it fliould be proved r. 

It is in fmall Things only in which minute Differences are either dif- 
cerned or confidcred. A Drachm would be an Object in the Weight of 
a Pound or two ot Silk; but we fiiould not hefitatc in anirming, or at leaft 
allowing two large Bales of that Commodity to be equal, though there 
might be a few Ounces Difference between them, more cfpecially if the Bales 
were not weighed in the fame Scales. There is in like Manner a wide Dif- 
tindtion in private and political Eitimates; in regard to thofc wcare minute¬ 
ly corredt, bccaufc we have refpcdl to Property; in reference to thefe we 
are lels fcrupulous, as we look chiefly to the Proportion «). If we fay, 
that one Country is twice or thrice as large as another, it matters very little, 
though there iliould be an Excefs or a Dcfedt of fome Miles or even of fomc 
Scores of Miles. The Reafon of this is, that the Aflertion, though in iti'elf 
not ftridlly true, yet by no Means conveys a fialfc Idea; and cven when \vc 
come to be informed of this flight Difference, the Notion we had before, 
conceived, inflcad of being refuted, is confirmed by it; and in all political 
Refleitions of this Kind, the larger the Objedls a''e, the Icfs thefe inconfi- 
dcrable Difterences whatever they be will affedt them ^ 

WnA-T ferves very much to fortify and confirm thefe Obfervations, i.s, 
the near Approach of the abo'.cnientioncd Calculations one to another, 
though made, as we have already fhewn, by different Pcrfoiis at different 

The Pi"iir de Fer, 31,278. The Sieur Sanfon, 31,^57. Ii may be, tint takinfr the Mean, 
which iQ 28,0.42, it tr.ay come pretty near the Truth, allowing h.r thLir Maiiiier of Mcafuiing. 

“ It m.iy feem an Objection to this that ail our Difcriptiotis of Knp.ianJ txaftly agree in the 
Sl/e the Coiiiitk's. Hat after I>r, Ch-imlierlaync’s Eighteenth Ktiitiiiii of the prcfeiit Stale of 
England, had adopted Dr, Hailey’s Computation pubiiflied by Mr. iioitgiuon, it has been uuiver- 
fdly copied by them all. 

P Ii‘. giving Piopnrtions toa greater Nicety, the Perfpkuity would fuffer, the Impre/Hon won!J 
be !!i;'hrir, and of Co’.irie the lei; likely to be retained. 

’ As Mr. 'I’empieman's CVmiiaitations are all from one Map, the Proportions btyreen Cottii* 
ti !•■■? ir>nll be competently ex.idt, 

' For thi) Keafon we apply different Meafures to different Purpofes; in microftopic Obferv.v 
t'-.i;:, I,ill', s or Tenth Part? oi at; Inch; in Arthiteflnre, of (iubits or Yards; hi travelling by 
l..'>i) 1 didingiiiib Dill.itieos b; Miles; but at Sea we molie life of Leagues; and in Allro- 
■ouiicai Speculations, of Semi-diiuneters of the Earth, 

3 Times, 
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Times, and in very different Methods We may befides take Notice ot 
the Concurrence of foreign Authors, in regard to the Proportions before 
laid down between this and other Countries; and we might particularly 
note the Correfpondence on this Head of a celebrated and much efteemed 
Geographer r. But there is a Circumftance that furpaffes all Authorities 
whatever, which arifes from the Manner in which the beft and moft ac¬ 
curate Maps of Europe are laid down, inafmuch as they owe all the Con • 
formity that we find between them to their Authors adhering upon their 
own Principles to thefe Proportions, from whence a fufheient Accuracy may 
be inferred, grounded on the Truth and Certainty of modern Geography, 
which has been fo affidubufly cultivated, and fo wonderfully improved ih 
this laft Century 

In regard to the manifold Utility of thefe Speculations, fome Obferva- 
vations may be requifite, with which we fhall therefore conclude this Chap¬ 
ter. Let it then in the firft Place be remarked, that they give us by thefe 
relative Proportions a clearer, more diflinft, and much more liable Id^a of 
Countries than wc can any otherwife attain Next, that they open by this 
very Means a new, more certain, and much more perfpicuous Method of 
Reafoning on thefe inftrutflive and important Subjefts. They in the third 
Plaee afford a plainer, flronger, and by far more conclufive Notion, than by 
any other Method we Q^uld reach, of the high Importance of uniting in 
the firme/l, clofcfl, and moft eifedlual Manner all the Parts of the Britifli 
Territories, as being at once the only natural and certain Means of eftablifli- 
ing the Grandeur, procuring the Safety, and fixing the Permanency of the 
Britifli Empire*. They enable us likewife to compute our own, and all 


• Thus M-ilincs mahes the Britifli Dominions Sixty-two millions of Acres; Tempkman, Sixty- 
feven millions; the lirfl, by omitting -the lllands, makes Scotland much lefs than Irelaiul; and if 
we replace ilicfe as wc on'<ht, from the declared Dcfign of the Compntation, there would be then 
Very little OitK ieucc between the two Sums. 

‘ Dr. liufehing, who iifes Miles of Ills own of fifteen to a Degree, fixes the Biltifli Do- 
miVious at 6000 of thefe fqii.iie Miles ; France at lo.ooo; Spain at S500 ; (ie'rmaiiy at 11.236; 
and the 1 ’erriioiies of the States Cencr.1l of the United Provinces at 625 ; making altogether con- 
confideiabiy lefs than one half of the Extent ot the Kuflian Empire in Europe, to which he gives 
57,600 Miles. 

“ The Latitudes tin 1 Longitudes c.ircfully eieterminc l, with the Bearings and Diflanres accu¬ 
rately afeeruined, of all the umaik.ahlc Capes and He'.id-lands, fix the Sja-iliie or Delineation of 
ti;c Cor.lf of any Country ; in ihc la ne Manner, the ''dtuation of Mountains, Rivers, Woo ls, 
Cities, Foitreflis are found within Land; conreqiiently, if the Surfaces of the Countrieti thus 
expired agree in thefe Exte'nts, they are lufiicitnt few our Purpofe. 

^It^is plain that our Idea of the Riches, Piwver, and Splendour of Holland compared with 
France, 'hMcnJercd more prcdle, by knowing that the Territory of the former is but .1 Sixteenth 
of the later. 

» This has been touched before, but can fcarce be repeated too often, more erpcciall) when 
<,oofidered in this Light it plainly appe'ars tliat Kritain, when thoroughly united and properly im- 

VoL. 11 . C proved. 
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the Parts and Diftrifls of our own with foreign Countries, and the Parts or 
Provinces of which they are compofed. y; and of the Ufcfulnefs of this, wc 
truft the Reader will recoiled); many Inftances that have been given in the 
former Volume.. Laftly, they ferve to imprefs all thefe neceifary and in* 
ftrudlive Points of Science in the moft forcible Manner, and fo to rivet 
them in the Mind, as that they may be at all Times applied, and be- 
fcarce ever eflfaced or forgotten Thefe are. Circumftances, which the- 
more they are meditated and confidered, the more their Weight and- Sig¬ 
nificance will appear.; and from a frequent Exercife of fbch Speculations, 
we fhall gain a deeper Infight into the true State of Countries than with¬ 
out it we can acquire by any other Kind of Information. This therefore 
made it requifite to open this Book of the Political Survey with a com¬ 
petent Account of tlie real Extent of the Britifh lilands, their relative Pro¬ 
portions in refped); to each other, and alfo to the principal Countries in' 
Europe. 

proved, towards which it has and will be fhewn to have all and more than all the natural Advan¬ 
tages of Holland, may be rendered ten Times as opulent and potent as that great Rcpublick, 
heretofore a formidable Rival, and now our natural Aliy. 

y To ipvc au luftance from Yorklhire, it is more than half the Size of Normandy, little Icfs than 
what is called the Ide of France, near tudee as large as the Duteby of Lorrain, equal to the King¬ 
dom of Navane, thrice as big as that of Algarve, equal to the Pominions of the Elefior Palatine, 
and much of the fame Size as the Dutchies ofMecklcnburgh and Courlunt^ 

* The Truth of this will be foon evinced by Experience, as tms will be attended by numerous, 
and thofe too valuable Acquilitions. 


CHAPTER IT. 


The Productions of Great Britain. The Contents of the Soil. 

7’II£ true Char abler of a Country can be only (fiimated from its ProduBions. 
But tbefct as they may be improved Indnflry,fo they may be kjjencd by In-^ 

dolence, or through Ignorance be totally neglebled. 'This, howeoert does not 
hinder the Blejfings of Nature from being thejblid Principles ofnational Gran¬ 
deur. Our Affluence the Efeels f our native Commodities improved bypin- 
dufiry, and diffujed by Commerce. Our Fojjils an inexbauftible Fund ofpfftional 
V/ettleb. Fullers Earth is a peculiar and perpetual Trea/ure. Topmco Pipe 
Cky rf great Utility in many RefpeBs, The great Variety of Clays highly 

advantageous 
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gtkanfageous in Point of ManufaShtres as well as Agriculture. The won^ 
derful Progrefs made in Earthen and in Stone Ware. A faccinSl Wflory of 
the feverd Attempts to wards making Porcelain. It is exceeding probabh 
that we may in Procefs of Time carry this to PerfeSlion. Value and great 
Abundance of our Ochrest Allumt Copperast G’c. The manifeji Advantages 
that arife from thefe to the Public. Tbefe national Advantages fet in a 
fillftronger Point of Light. Stones Jor allV/es, together with Plenty of Lime 
and Slate. Wc have atfo Variety of fine Marbles^ Alabafier and Granite. 
The Manner in and the Extent to which all thefe have proved beneficial to 
the Nation. The Confequences that would attend the Lojs or the Want of 
them conjidered. Salt f all Sorts in immenfe ^antities made as well Us 
confumed in the Britijh Dominiom. National Advantages arifing from 
thence, and that may be derived from this Plenty. The Materials from 
which Glafs is manufa^ured plentifully produced in all Parts of the Britijh 
Territories. The numerous Benefits that refult to the Nation from thence. 
Coal of different Kinds found through all Parts of the Britijh Territories 
Tbe ^lantities of Coals confumed in London at different Periods. A general 
View cf the national Advantages arifing from this Commodity. This SubjeB 
more largely explained and farther purfued. An Account of Antimony, its 
Value and Ufes, The fame in regard to that curious Mineral Bifmuth. La¬ 
pis Calaminaris or Calamine, its Nature, Value, and Properties. Cobalt, 
a Mineral qfvs’Jy grostt Value, of which a Mine has been drfeovered in Corn¬ 
wall. The Nature and Ufes of Black Lead, fo peculiar to this Country as 
to bejlileJ by Foreigners, when made into Pencils, Crayons d’Angleterrc. 
The llijlory of Tin, that antient and primitive Staple of this Country, 
An Account of its Value, and the numerous Ufes, to which it is applied. Iron 
in all the dijferetit Paris of the Britijh Dominions. Notwltbjtanding this, 
jnueh Iron is imported. Copper in great Abundance in Britain and in Ire- 
l;::(l. The K.ilure, Ujes, and Value of this Metal. Improvements that 
m.iy />■' llill tnaJc in nfpccl to Britifij Copper. Lead Mines, numerous and 
g-eat Variety in the Appearance of Lead Ores. Thefe Ores of feveral Na¬ 
tures, and cj 'ivfih eni Values. Of Cerufe, Mafiieot, and Minium prepared 
from Lead. Mercury or ^de.i-fi/vcr, though not hitherto, may probably be 
' hereafter fund in Britain. Though much Silw", yet JiriSlly jpeaking, no 
Sdver Mines here. Gold found in conjiderable ^antities in Britain and 
Ireland. Our Minerals may probably become of much more Value than at 
prejent. Many Imp-vve/nents may be made, and future AJvautages drawn, 
from the proper Maa.igcme.'i - of our Metals. New Dijeoveries may be made 
fin reJ'pcSl to them, and new and better Methods introduced in the Working of 
aur Mines. SomeJariher Remarks on this SubjeH. The Condufion of the 
Chapter, 
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T he real Value, the intrinfic Merit, the comparativx Excellency of 
any Country can never be thoroughly known ljut by attentively con- 
Edering its Produ£rions Thus Sweden is diftinguiihed for its Iron, Cop> 
per, and naval Stores } Norway for the Abundance of its Timber; Poland 
for Wheat and other Sorts of Grain; France for Wine, Brandy, Salt, 
Linnen, Brocades; Spain and Italy for Fruit, Oil, and Silki^. By<this 
wife Diftribution Providence has benevolently g^ven a Proportion of good 
Things unto every particular Region, and by the Intervention of Com¬ 
merce, which this Diftribution has rendered abfolutely requifite, beftows 
tlum upon all Amongft: thefe natural Benefits, fome are looked'upon 
richer in Qiiality, as Wine, Oil, and Silk; but at the fame Time it mufl: 
be allowed that Timber and Iron are of greater Utility, and that Corn- is 
an indifpenfible Neceftary of Life, fo that Things being confidered in this 
Light the Balance is again reftored. For though Articles of Luxury and 
Splendor may at fome Seafons bring a very high Price, yet fuch Commo¬ 
dities as are of real Benefit or general Utility, and thofe with the Want of 
which Men cannot difpenfe, are always fure of finding a Market, and of 
being vended for what they are worth 


All natural Commodities are capable of being augmented, multiplied, 
and improved by human Induftry, and the Ufe or Neglect of this makes a 
wide DifiFerence in Countries that Nature had made equal. As from the 
Ufe or Negleft of this likewife, the fame Country may in fevcral Periods 
differ very widely from itfelf. Thus China, the moft flourifliing Country 
we know, owes at leaft: one half of its Significance to the Skill and La¬ 
bour employed in its Cultivation f. Egypt from the Lofs of Induftry in its 
Inhabitants is at this Day in fome Degree a Defart, that is, in Comparifon 
to what it once was Poland, diftinguifhed by Fertility as well as con- 
fiderable for its Extent, does not yield one fifth of what, under a better 


* L’Efprit des Loix, Ilv. xx. ch. 4. Hoffman de Republica, lib. iit. cap. 4. neaufobrei In« 
tro'luAion a la Etude de la Politique des Finances et du Commerce, vol. i. § ix. et fniv. 

^ Maliiies Lex Mercatoria, p. 59, 60, 61. Robert’s Merchants Map of Commerce, p. 250. 
349. 354. 165. 153. iSi.'Diftionaire UniverfeiiedeCommace, tom. i P. ii. p. 453. 463.481. 

< Plat, de Legibus et de Repub. lib. 11 . Cic. de Officiis lib. i. cap. 42. pintarch. in Sokme, 
Saavedra Faxardo, Idea de un Principe Politico, Emprefa IxTiii. Elcmens du Commerce, tom. I. 
F. i. ch. I. 

< This is clear from what happens to Spain and Portugal, from whence thdr Silver and Gold 
are cr'DtiDU.<ily exported to pnrehafe Things of greater Utility. 

* Martini Martinii, China iiluftrata in Prsefat. P. Navarette, Tratados Hiftoricos, Politicos, &c. 
de la Monarclua de China, lib, i. c. 14. GemelU Carreri, Giro del Mando, lib. iii. c. 5. P. le 
Comte Memoires de la Chine, vol. i. kt. iv. p. 132. Du Halde, Defixiptiou de I'Empite de la 
Chine, ton^ u. p. 75—84. 

* Herodot. lib. ii. cap, 177. Epift. Adrian! ad Servian. C(£ ap Vopifa Saturnifinm. Bifhop 
Pococke'a Dricription of the £aft, B-. ir. ch. 3. 

f Government 
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Government, it might be made to produces. Attention, Sagacity, aii^i 
Diligence will, as we have often obierved before, in a great meaiure fupply 
the Defers of Nature. Genoa is not only a very fmall, but alfo in p<.int 
of Soil the worft Country in Italy; yet at me fame Time is for its Size the 
richeft, and makes the bed Figure >>. This is Hill more evident in Switzer* 
land, and mod of all in Holland, where, though hardly any Thing grows, 
almod every Thing is to be found *. Thefe are Indances, it mud be con- 
fefled, which have already been reprefented to the Reader's View, and con- 
fidered nearly in this very Light; but at the fame Time thefe are Ind.!nces, 
which, for their Importance, we cannot too frequently rei oHe£t, or i om 
their Utility contemplate with too much Attention*. The, are however 
Examples that may naturally lead us into a very wide Field of political 
Difquidtions; and it imports us, in fuch a Labyrinth of Speculations, that 
we may not bewilder ourfclves, to make Ufe of a proper Method, the only 
Clue by which wc can be fafcly conduded L 

However capable the Art, Attention, and Diligence of Man may be, 
either to improve or to fupply the BlefBngs of Nature, this no way leiAns, 
but upon a jud Comparifon heightens their Value, as wherever thcie are 
found, and found in Perfedion, they are found alfo without Toil. It is evi¬ 
dent, that a Merchant or a Manufadrurer would find inexpreffible or inex- 
haudible Refources t wth fi r in carrying on his Bufinefs, who befides Ivis Ca¬ 
pital in Trade, inherited a good Edate that be could not eiihcr mortgage 
or fell; it is no lefs apparent, that a Nationjpoffeffing many valuable Commo¬ 
dities from the free Gift of Nature, or, to Ipeak with greater Propriety, from- 
the Bounty of divine Providence, has innumerable Advantages over any 
other Nation, whatever her Policy may be, that is deficient in thofe unr- 
acquired and unalienable Funds. In refped to the fird, the has a fettled, 
Property, which being duly and adiduoufly improved, gives her a condaiit 
Support that cannot be taken from her j while the latter colleds the Ma¬ 
terials of her Indudry and Trade, which are the Sources of all her Wealth,. 

* Connor's Hltlory of Poland, vol. ii. letter 7. Oeuvres dn Philofophe bienfalfant (King Sta* 
rinans] vol. iii. p. 2—15. Difl'oiiaire de Commerce, tom. i. P. ii. p. 442. 463. 

*> Reflexions fur les Finances et fur le Commerce, tom. ii. p. 397. L’Uomme Delintercflo^ 
p. 123. Obfervations far Ic Commerce et far les Arts, tom. i. p. 17—30. 

‘ L’Etat de Suiffe, chap; viii. Olflionaire nniverfelle de Commerce, tom i. P. ii cd. 1025— 
1037. Gronden en Maximen van de Republieck van Holland, i deel. chap ili. Memoircs lur 
le Commerce des HoUandois, chap. iii., Sir William Temple's Obfervations on the Netherlands, 
chap vi. Sir William Petty’s Political Arithmetic, chap. i. Houghton's CoUeflions for the Iai<- 
provemeht of Hnfbaadry and Trade, vol i. p. 441—445. 

k Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. lo—15; 

1 Thefe Inllances were produced before to fhew how great Things Imlnftry might do, even 
wiihont Advantages bellowed by Nature. This and the facceeding Ch.-p'ers will prove how 
eafily Induftry may do much greater Things, when fnpported and aflified by Npciic. Xti$. 
hoped this will procure the Reader's Pardon for recalling thefe Fadls to. his Remembrance. 

S.trcngtli>. 
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Strength, and Splendour from other Nations; and it is eafy to difcern how 
wide, in point of Certainty a$ well as Stability, the Diiference is between 
a Staple and a Magazine m. Again, the former is nationally an abiblute 
Gainer of the whole Produce of her Commodities and Manufactures from 
them, when employed in Commerce; whereas the Proiit only, after deduct¬ 
ing the prime Coft, is all that can refult to the latter Behdes, this owes 
her Subfiftcncc in a great Degree to the Indolence or Ignorance of her 
Neighbours, and of Courfe mull fufier from their applying their Thoughts 
and Endeavours to Improvements; which, on the contrary, turn to the 
Advantage of the other, as they are rendered able from their thriving to 
,fiake greater Quantities pf her Productions 

r’’ 

In the former Book we treated in general of the diilinguiilied Advan¬ 
tages of Great Britain, as well in refpeCt to her native Productions, as to 
the Benefits fhe receives from her happy Situation, and other peculiar Pre¬ 
rogatives. It is our prefent Bufinefs to fliew that we have, more efpecially 
of late Years, availed ourfelves of all thefe, and that too in a very high 
Degree. This has not only turned extremely to the Emolument of In¬ 
dividuals, 'but alfo to that of the Public p. This clearly proves, that the 
prefent affluent Condition of the Nation, in Comparifon of paft Times, does 
by mo means proceed as fome of our envious Neighbours would have it 
aindei;^ood, from an artificial Credit, a vaft Papcy/'k-caljation, and refined 
Strokes of political Management; but from the mofl folid and permanent 
Funds of national Improvements, from the Increafe of internal Indullry, 

“ In the aSth of Edward III. when we exported barely our own Staples, it appears by a Roll 
in the Exchequer, that the Balance that Year in our Favour amounted to upwards of/* 250,000 
which is equal to /. 6:5,000 of our prefent Money. This (hews, that even when Arts and 
Commerce were in their Infancy, our natural Riches were very grrar, 

“ Sir William Temple in hisObfervations on tluNetlicrlands, p. xuj. judicioufly remarks, that 
Plenty of Corn in moft Parts of Europe for fevcral Years together was a great Blow to the Dutch 
Commerce, not only as they thereby loR their ufual Markets for that Commodity; but .as it IcifencJ 
the Sale of Spices in the Iiforthern -Countries, which reduced their ufual Balance in refpcfl to 
the Eaft Indies. 

e Thus, fince not only we, but the French, the Swedes, and the Norwegians, have flrnck into 
the Herring Filhery, that of the Dutch hath greatly failed; but lince the Portuguefe have dif. 
covered Gold Mines in Brazil, our Exports to Li/brn have much cncrcafed. But perhaps this 
will be moft efFeftually explained by obferving, that the Dutch uike immeufe Quantities of Com¬ 
modities and Manufaflures from us, which to the Naiicn is clear Gain, and when refold by them, 
what they paid us being dcdudIcJ, the Remainder is their Profit. This Point cannot be too maturely 
Weighed and confidered. The Balance being agalnft th-a Dutch, we are certainly Gainers; and 
as they do not pnrehafe to coufume, but to fell again, they are alfo Gainers, though not in the 
fame Degree, 

P It is on all Hands allowed that there may be a Commerce carried on lucrative to-private Men, 
and yet highly detrimental to the Nation ; indeed Smuggling is fnch a Commerce, and the more 
,»inful to private Perfons the more ruinous to the Nation. But where Commerce is ^eatly dif- 
Lied, as is the Cafe at prefent in Britain, it is impoffible that Individuals fhould thrive and the 
^Nation grow poor without its becoming uotorioufty evident. 

‘ and 
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ahd the Augmentation thereby of our foreign Exports n, Thefe interefting 
Mcrtionsftiall, fromtheEvidcnceof incontrovertible Fads, bemadeas clearly 
appear as Points of fuck Importance deferve. By this Means the attenth-e 
Reader will be freed from every Doubt on this Head, and the Honour of 
the Nation be completely vindicated from the mean and malignant Infinua- 
tion thrown out by fome aifuming Writers in other Countries r. . 

It has been already obferved, that there are no Countries in Europe 
abound more in Folltls, thoie concealed but not the leaft valuable of national 
PofTeffions, or in the moft ufeful, and of courfe efteemed Kinds of Foflils, 
than the Britiih Dominions *. This Aflertion would have been at all Times- 
mie, but in former Ages would have appeared of far leis Significance than 
at prefent. For within the Compafs of thefe two laft Centuries, we have 
not only gradually brought to View, but alfo turned thefe hidden Sdurces 
of Wealth to prodigious Advantage, in confequence of our applying the 
Lights of Science to the Diredion of Labour and Indufery •. This will 
very clearly be feen from a few Specimens, as this Work will by no means 
admit of an exai^ Enumeration. 

Fullers Earth is a Gift, or with greater Propriety may be ftiled a rich 
as well as a real Treafure beftowed upon us by Nature «, which is found in 
very great Abunda|)««9wQ||j}iiFerent Colours, and of various Kinds, in different 

, n A wide extended Territory, and the expenlire Wars we have been drawn into for the De¬ 
fence of our Neighbours, for the Support of our national Rights, and the Preferration of our 
commercial Inteixrts obliged us tocontraA Debts; as the fti-ift JuAke obferved to thofe who 
lent us Money, gave and will ever give ns unlimited Creiiit. Thefe Debts produced our Taxes, 
and tfic great liicreafc of our Trade created and fuAains our Paper Circulation. Our Taxes, Debt-s, 
and Paper Currency (whatever Strangers may think of them) are Incidents natural to People in 
our Situation, .and fo many pregnant Proofs of the Stability of national Profperity. 

r L’Homme DefintcrelFc. Bi-uxclles, 1760, lamo. Lts Intcrets dcs Nations del'Europe developes, 
rdativement an Commerce, 2 tom. 410. Lcide, 1766. A general View of Englahd, refpefling its 
Policy, Commerce, I’axcs, &c. (faid to be tranflated from the I'rcnch) London, 1766,8yo. with 
many more that might be cited, tending to extite an Opinion, that boA'cter formidable our Power 
may be at prefent, it is nevcrtlielefs on the Decline. 

* Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 55, 56. where the Authorities in Support of this 
arc produced. 

* The Spirit of fcientifical Inquiry, which has been of iaeftimable Value to tills Country, was 
SrA excited, and has been continually promoted by our Royal Society. As T am from Expcviencc 
fully convinced of this myfeif. fo the frequent Occalions 1 Imve had and (hall have to cite that 
invaluable RegUlcr of the.lraprovcmentufnatur.il Knowledge, their TraufaAions, will be fufTicient 
to convince every candid Reader of the Reality of the' Afertion. 

* Fuller’s Worthies, Bedf. p. 113. Surry, p. 76. Philolopliical Tranfaftions of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, N“. 379. p. 419. Plot’s Natural Hillory of Swffmhbire, p. 121. lliJl’;: IliAory of 
Foflils, p. 49. Houghton’s CoUcflions for the Improvement of Hulbandry and Trade, vol i. 
p. 27. 
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Parts of the Kingdom w. It is therefore juftly confidercd as a Angular 
Proof of the Excellence of our Produftions, in Comparifbn of thofe in the 
Pofleffion of our Neighbours xj for which Rcafon, and bccaufe of its great 
Service in the Woollen Manufaiturc, fcveral fevere but very neceflary 
Laws y have been made to prevent its Exportation, which it is hoped prove 
ededlual. 

Tobacco Pipe Clay, which is alfo of feveral Colours, and of very dif¬ 
ferent Qualities, is found in many Places and if carefully fought for 
might be found in many more. This'likewile is of wonderful Utility, not 
barely in making thole Pipes from which it takes its Name, though that 
■has been a lailmg and is Hill a growing Manufafture but for its ferving 
many other valuable Purpofes. It fupplies an admirable Varnilh for the 
liner Sorts of our Earthen Ware, is the principal Material from which the 
Pots for Glafs Houfes arc made, w'hich refift the fierceft Fires for many 
Week', is mixed with coarfer Cl-ays for various Manufadures and is per¬ 
haps, after all, not yet applied to one half of the Ufes of which it is ca¬ 
pable .} and therefore with very great Reafon the Exportation of this valuable 
Commodity is likewife prohibited under the feverert Penalties 

A VERY able, inquifitive, and accurate Naturalift has dillinguilhed two-and- 
twenty Sorts of Clay ^ that fell under hi.c own Obj^*-,rviuji.in Britain, mofl of 
which are applicable, cxclufive of their Ufes in Agriculture, to many valu¬ 
able Purpofes. Tiles, of which there are many different Sorts,were, as the 
Law e made ff-r regulating tlic Time of digging the Earth; and the Manner 
of making them, manifcflly Ihews, a very ancient Manufadure in tliis Coun¬ 
try. Yet the finer Kinds were even to the Beginning of the prefent Cen¬ 
tury imported hither from foreign Parts There are alfo more than twenty 

* In the Counties of Bedford, Kent, StaiTord, Surry, and Su/lcx. As alfo in the Bland of 
Anglefea. 

» Woodward’s Hiftory of Foffils, vol. i. p. 5. 

r Star. 14 Car. H ci;'. xviii. § 2. 7. 8. Wil. ill. tap. xx\iii. {• S, to, It. <>. 10. Wii.lII. 

cap. xl. § 2- 6- Ceor. I. cap. xxi. § 32. 

» In the Counrif.-i of Corn .cal], Dorfet, Northampton, S'r.iTiii d, and in the- Ifit of Wight. See 
Honghton’s Coiiiftions, vol. i. p. 204. Morion’s N.atnral Hillory of Nor:!v.imptonl)iirc, p. 70. 
Plot's Staffordfliire, p. lat. Woodv.ard’s Hillory of I'o/nis, \ol. i. p. 4, 5. ii. p. 5, 6 j. Hill’s 
Hillory of Follilfs, p. 17, 18, nj. 

» The ingenious and indefatigahle Mr. Houghton iaforr.ii ur, that fix Perfons can make listy 
Grofs of I'ipcs in a Week. Of titefc wc annually export between fifty and fixty thouliinJ 
Crofs. 

b Morton’s Natnr.al Hillory of Nonbamptonfhirc. p. 71. 

® Included in the Statutes aiicady citeii in .-erpefi to Fullers Earth. 

* Dr. Martin Litlcr, in the Philof >;i!.ical Tianfaftions, N". 1(54. p. 255. 

* Stat. 17 Edw. IV. cap iv. 12 Ccor. I. cap. xxv. 

* Houghton’s CoUc-ftions for the Ijiinovcracnt of Hufbandry and Trade, vol. ii. p. 27, 

different 
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different Sorts of Bxicks, sviiich thou^ in nfe from Tiote immottoriatg, 
surere import^ hither from Etenouurk, Germany* and Holland widiin the 
Space of a Centuij in vary hu^ Qpantities >>* though aow made'in mud 
Pahs, and might oe made in every Part of this Country, The Ufe of them 
through the great Increafe of BiuMin^»become fo imoienfeof late Years, 
that mere feems, comparatively fpeaiuitt, to be as much Eanh s^ve as be> 
low the Surface >. Thar Sizes, aM the Manner of making diem, have been 
regulated not only by one but by many Statutes K There was formerly a 
Duty on Exportation,' but th^ may iw now eapofted free i and in coofis- 
quence of this, prodigious Qtuntkies are aoauauy Seat abroad* more cCpe- 
cially to the Weft Indies >. 


The Art of making Earthen Ware, (eeois to have been introduced, 
or at leaft revived in the laft Age"*. Before that Tupe we brought it from 
other Countries, and that too in confidoable Quantities ». We have U now 
of various Colours, Red, Yellow, and Brown m many, aid might have it 
in nioft Counties«. Belides the coarfer, we have hkewife many fina Sorts 
of this, and feveral of Stone Ware, which of late is made to,ib great retfec> 
tion, and is in itfelf fo light, ib neat, fo ftrong, ferving likewiie for fuch a 
vaft Variety of Purpofes, that it is already mwn, and is daily gtowrdg into 
the higheft Cre dit, an d of courfe is urn daily improving'. We may 
therefore very rOfflnatdy expert, that in Ptoceis of Time all diefe Arts and 
Manufa^ures may be carried to a much greater Height, it may-be to a De* 
gree beyond our prefent Conception, and con&quendy increa& alike in tbeir 
Confumption, and in their Value; at leaft this has been the Caft in moft 

< At to the Bricks made by the Romans who were oar Maften ia this Art, fte niilofophical 
Tranlaaions, N*. 149, p> 238. M*. I7i,p. 1017 . N*. aaa, p. 319. Neve^ Boil^i Dic¬ 
tionary, DiAionarium RnRlcam, both nodcr the Word Baiw. Biot's OxfordOdre, p. 256. 
Morton’s NorthamptonAibc, p. 68, 69, 70. 

^ Houghton's CcdleAions'^ vd. ii. p. 26. 

i Mortimer's Huibaudry, vol. i. p. 383. where he aflnti^ that any Earth free fifom Stonea vdll 
make Brick. 

“ The Tilers and Bricklayers were Incorporated as a Company, A. D. t ;68> to whom the Execu¬ 
tion of thefe Statutes was committed by ta Geo. 1 . cap. xxxv. and t^ain taken from diem 
2. Geo. ii. cap xv. It is indeed of Confeqnence, that thefe Laws Ihould be frequently reviewed, 
proper Rrgulatious made, and due otre taken to have them efTefiualiy carried into Eaecmion. 

I In all hot Climates the-Buming of Brick b a grievous Labour j and befide^ thofe win 
Ihould perform it are better employed. We export about 3,000,000 anaually. 

» Plot’s Hiftoiy of Oxfordihire, p. 2 ?s. 

» Houghton’s CoUeftions, vol. U. p. 27, 

o It is not the Scarcity of Potters Earth that hinders fuch MaunStAaresfrom bong fet op in ai^ 
County, or keeps them whets they are; but .a Concurrence of other Circamflances, inch as Cheap- 
nefs of Labour, of Subfillcnce, of Fuel, &c. When with thefe AflUbnccs they are once thoroughly 
eft.'iblillu'd, Experience, the Dexterity of die Workmen, and th^ being able to onderfeli new 
Beginners, fixes them to certoin Spots. . 

* Agrcc-able to what has been fuid in the former Note, the Stone Ware, now of-fuch Importanctv 
has been confined to the VUl.iges of Burfiem, Hanley Green, and Stoke, iu Stafiordihtre. 

Vol. II. D 
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edinr to which we have apfdied onrfelves with Vigour, an^ 

hath been'luthmo the Cafe of this within the Memory of many who are 
ncr^’Uvia;^^. ; 

We may with the more Probability hopetlus, from die Saccefs t];iat has 
attended our Endeaaotrrs to makePoitCBLAiN, or what is called China 
Wi^REThe Bow ^ina ii ww much fuperior in every-Kefpe£t to the 
E^theh Ware that was in dlbhemni that Attempt was made *. Betides 
beiixg bnilt on a true '*Brini.t^h^/'it hath in its Progreta been very confider- 
ablyn\prOved^ The Wdtcedxiir'Manufa3;ure hath a fine Texture, Strength, 
and Beauty, is already free from fome of thofe Defeds that were thought 
infuperable, and is growing better and I^etter every . Year Chelfea China 
equals diat of Dretai^ 'or any Other foreign Pbredain in rerped; to the Ele- 
g^e ‘of itr Form^ ihb Beauty of its Paintings, and the Splendour of its 
Colours,’ filling v^ litde fbtort in rdped to its Subflance even of the Ori¬ 
ental, which was its Model*. If we refle£t on the fiiort Space of Timo 
in wfaj|^ thefe'foi^l Attempts have been made, and how tar they have 
already advanced, notwi^ftanding the capital Obftacle in their Way, by 
which I mean the moderate Price of the true China, and the'Neceffity im- 
pofeddiereby of-idltng cheap yn mder to force a Market If at the fame 
'Time ‘we remember that mfe Difficulties yrere encountered in foe very 
IilfaiR:y''of (hefe -feverd Mannfadiuresi which, kd^evef,"^ were carried on 
without any of' thbie rablic Encouragements which were given to like Ef- 
tablifitmentrin other Countries Vj we need not furely deipair of feeing a fuc- 
cefidtil iilhe ‘io'this important, and now promifing Undertaking K 

f In ^SpDceofaboat iSixty Tears'^as I have been xvrii informed) the Produce of this Ware 
hath rlfen from 5000 to 100,000 Ih.. per Aonnra. Thefe are entered by the thoufand Pieces for 
Exportation, which is annnaUy aboift Party thonfand of theie. 

' This w«8 firft attempted at the latter End of die lad Cenmry in England, by Mt. Dwight. 
Since then not only here, but in Saxony, France, and in Italy. 

* AnMauttiiiftures areimperiefh in thdr' Beglnninjp, and k is then an AA of true Patriotifm 
to encour^e and aSTift them. 

' The component Parts of wiental PorcelaiB, ate (i) A ^refceot ftony Snbdance, reduced to 
an impalpaUe Powder, Pennfe. (x) An unvitriabie nnfluons Clay, reduced to an impalpible 
Pow<kr allb, Kaolin. Thefe are thoronghly mixed, the latter in as fmall Proportion as poilible, 
and then moulded and baked. A Varnifti compoled of the Sned Particles of a foapy Earth) 
diflblved in Water to the Confidence of a Cream, in which, when dry, the Pieces are dipped befbt a 
baked. 

a See the Gendeman’s Magazine, vol. xxii. p. 348, vol. xxxiii p. 191. 

* The high Price of this Ware was the fiaie ObjefUon to it, and yet the Sate even at thefe 
Prices afforded littloProfit. 

a A Ckcumdance that wiU dand in the Way of every Undertaking of this Sort, and is what hath 
kept down the Oelf Ware in HoQand. 

r The Drefden ManufaAure was zt the Expence of the Sovereign, fo is the Royal ManufaAuru 
at Seve in France, now faid to be fuperior to that of Drefden. 

* Skdl improved by Experience^ and fapportjcd by a deady Ferfevaance,. will gradually over. 

(Wne the yptciV'Difficultiesi,. ' 

* These 
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These Npdons will probabiily appear lefs fWuine, and laore Arongt^ 
founded in reafon, if we t^elnfi) pteferkmrCbniid^tiQn^ that'dus Coaiio^ 
try of ours produces/ and that too in the gr^eft Plenty dl^he Materials* 
even to the tnoft icarce and valuable*, pf which,dtis curious aodetwaiitCoia- 
pofition is made; that we are Ukewile inl^p&flaon of die Materials of tho& 
beautiful and vivid Colours itbat- ^ve Jt fd inttch,Blegahce and Iviiftre ■ j 
and that the incomparable fnovty yarnl^* which ..is the moft ed^ttia} Ar« 
tide in the whole ManuhiSure* it dib birowfi to^ut* and the Means of 
making it in our Hands A^antaMs* where is the £;x* 

travagancein fuppofing, that ynth t^e refietr^n ^ ^e Stdit^ 

nefs and Perfcverance for wldch this hlati^ is'ddferv^y didjngpISi^. 
we may come, and that too in no long Space of Time* to ftirpafs afi ourjKlr. 
vals, and reach the ultimate Peefe^^ in making Pps^siiibefore other 

Nation in Europe ? more d^cially If we refiw. th» Manhfadhfre 
never hath* or in all ProbawitywIH he att<mpt^^t By of trsMt 
Science and liberal Sentiments* who wiB profepkte.tim Sluil and CtUigeoefr 
the Objed of which they are in purfmV and't^rebv pwif tBjdr Difcoviny* 
whenever it fhall happen* to a wife ^ well^heid^d l9i)pi^5*/ aQdpi@t to 
Chance. . ^ ~ t. ■' 

• • • . I ' s .* • “f# ’ 

. - »■ , . . i:, . 

We have alfo in many Places* and in grpilt ABsuafiaiiibe, naofl^of thoCs 
Earths which^affi^in ufe with Painters* apd dije&. iiif; 
different Qualities, and^ifferent Valuesd* ite yello>!^.anii.ibd'.0Cia£S, 

Tt rrc Verte, Lambert’s Blue, and fome fine Ted EartB* iso Way Infeitor to 
what is brought from &e Eaft Indies* we-arp Vje^:iiddi^< le| into 

the Secret that this is a Brttlfh Commodity «. We sdiotUtd ilk^ife 
thofe Materials which are abfolutely necefla^^ to |he fryers. Acom is a 

• In rerpeA to the Materialt, what has btwn doOe, i^hilarijr ia tiw ChdUea Chios* 

evinces all this to be true* and that SucceTs wouldeuae ifthe Ea^ce msHbctsdoccd 

^ Dr. Woodward in his Hiftory of Foffils, tom. i. p. 6. mentidas (he Kodt at the Lizard 
Pennt. and the Steatites in other PlaeeSjLSS mofi' likdy W o^e (^a. It feo^to be hi Ttuth the 
Hosch. which is a gieat Ingredient in the modern China. *, tlf^ alone hj the Chioe&, it makes a 
fine and beautiful, but at the fame time a tender and' brittle Wares. Bnt it anfwers adn&aUy as' 
a Varnifh, and would do fo ndth as. 

< It can be only by a fcientific AitentiOn that Porcelain can be brought to abfidnte Perfec¬ 
tion. But this once done, and the Art tendered complete, by uyoHing^the Proportions; of die ie- 
veral Materials, diieAtiig the grinding, mizii^, and compounding th^ uefcnbii^ the Method 
of moulding, drying, and painting them, fettlli^ fhe Form, Sizt^ and ConuruftiaU of die Ovens, 
and affigniiig the Degrees of Heat reqqifite in aU the Operadom^-k wonld become a Manuhidore, 
and might then like other Manufaffares be truAed in ordinary Ihmdt. 

In Buckinghamftiire, Cumberland, OlouceAerlhire, Oxfo^OliK, Liacoinfliire, Hortfaimptoa- 
fliirc, Someifctfliire, Stadbrdfhire, Suflex, and Yorkddre. 

< riot's Natural liiAory of Oxfordfliire, p. $6, Houghton’s Cdllediions, vdl. ii. p. 149. Ro. 
biaion’s Natural Hillory of WeAuioriaud aud Camberland, p. 43. • Wooderud, vd; i. p. 7,8,9. 
Hill, p. *1—66. 

Da. minerail 
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niioml Salt, which U found here' indt.diui: mjr or blueiih coloured Stone 
It Was drit difcovecedi or at leaft firft wrqv^t to any Degree of Perfe^ion, 
by Sir Thomas Chalonec. who was Totor to Henry Prince of Waks. as hath 
ban hinted in the former Book s. Some Time elapfed after the Dilcoveiy 
before, they fell into die right Method of manapng-.it.. but dnce that hath 
been attained, it has been made, in great Onantitiesv and with very confi- 
derable Profit. After, the Rdbratit^ there was fo large a Demand for 
A]am» that die Duty A*}! fobfiffingt one filing on every hundred 
Wo^ht, was laid on the Sa|Het(ttioiBi<. .It is indeed a Commodity of which 
thore is 4 conftant and veay |at|p^:Conrumption; for befides being abfblutely 
necefiary in Dyeing ePwhic^ fome have AU^ it the Soul, as forving to 
unite the SubAanoe and the Colour, to which laA it alfo adds Solidity. Viva¬ 
city., and Peroianenty!.t it is hig^yHfeful to Pi^r-makers. Goldfmiths, and’ 
Book-binders* and foveral other Afooutadures. as well as in Phyfic. 

The PrwiM’atioD(^Afotn«Ha|)foy8 a great Number ofHandsin very different 
Kinds 6t Labour 1 . ThrStom. onAlmn Pfock as it is caHed. from which- 
it is made, isfoond very plentifully in Ymldhire and Lancalhire; and if the ■ 
Quantities madediere dkl-not amply fopply the Market, there would be 
no Difficulty in finding Ahun Rocks dfewhere *». To this rich and valuable^ 
fialtwn may likewtfoaddXoyrERAs and Vitriol, made in great Plenty., 
and in thehigheA Perfedipn»/rom the Pyrites, commonly oiled Gold Stones^, 
found in great Abundance, and alfo in very great Pggfofi^j on the CoaAs- 
of the llhi of ^PP^. and ^fourhere'". Both Copperas and Vitriol are not* 

* la LaarsfitkCi TorKUre. nt WtlW .RuSTod’s DtiaripUoo-c^Kritato, B6ok. iii. chtp. l6.> 
Fnlfcr's Biiidk Worti^ I^SDcafl^, p. 106, Yorklhire, p,iS6, 187. PluloTopbicai Tnoftc* 
N** 337 » P- * 75 * Woodward, vd. i. 170. Hilt, p. 391, 3571, 393* 

8 Polidai Satrve; « OrestBrinia, «ol i. jp, 75. 

i> The ValiKof onr Alani hath hpea be wme Feari paft about Sixteen Ponnds a Ton, and we- 
annually export between Two and Three thou&nd Tons. 

> Stat. 12. Car. n. cap. !r; Ip wdor to underftaad the Utility and of Conlemence the Value of> 
Alitm, confult Sir W. Pettys flUtbry of Dy^ng, in BUhop SmtVHiftory of the Ro)«I Society, 
p. 284—306. A TVeadfe equally con^ti^ the Deligo of that excellent Work, and worthy 
of iU ingeniona Anriior, a Man of anuang Abilltiet, and whofc Abilities were not more ex- 
tenfi^ve than bis Knowled^ 

^ It is thought by the beft Jadges, that the Porwert of-Aiora in this RefpcA are by no- 
means thoWng^y known; and that by the Help of thli Salt, as fine and lafitng Colours may be 
obrained frana. mme of onr commoii Vegeubla, as thofc that fell at- a high Price as coming 
from the Ihi&s. Some Experiments It is frid bate been made on the Marigold, which feemed 
to promife Snccefs, in fnppiyi% a bright anS permanent YeQow, at a moderate P^. 

^ Ray’s CoHefiion of En^lih Words not genefaily nfed, p; 144, where there is an exaA Ac< 
count of the making oi Ainm. 

«■ .fo the Ifie of Chio in the Archipelag^ Htere are Binnes of natural Alum, which Salt is repro¬ 
duced, iuul this inay be the Cafe in refpm to ours.- See the PhiioTophical Tranfaflions, N*. 110. 
p. 22r. 

a' Worm. Mnf. SeA. R. cap. xiS. p. 89. Hooghton’s CollcAioof, vol. it, p. 138—145, Wood¬ 
ward,'.tpl, L p. 172—177. Hill.'p. 615.621. Newnjan’s Work’s, p. 174,17 j. 

only 
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only iifed in very large Quantities by die Dyers, and by the Hatters, and 
other Manufa^urers at Homdt bat there a<e IHcewifc very confiderable 
Quantities of both export 0. 

It may veiy poffibly be faid, diat i^rately taken, none df thefe can be' 
regarded in the Light of g;eat nationm 'Staples, or that their Exporta¬ 
tion, even colled:ively, promices Profits which amount to vafi Sums p. But 
on the other Hand, it is to be obtervedv th^ m we derive them from die' 
Benevolence of Nature, and that in t^t Rel^d- they are our inherent 
Property, they are for this .Reaibn very well worthy Notice. They are 
likewife an incontefiible Proof of what^froni an Increaie of Knowledge- 
and Attention may be done with Things long.overlooked ‘and neglected q. ‘ 
They are, as now ufed. Sources of iiraumeratde and- mixpreffiNe Advan¬ 
tages to Individuals, Tome of whom in die Managemeiit of them acquire 
ample Fortunes, while many Thoufands draw from them a comfortable 
Subfiilencc for themfelves and their Families, which however they cannot- 
do without benefiting others, who are employed in vaifing that Subfiftence 
they labour to purchafe. By this Means many Villages’^and even Towns 
have been efiabliihed, Efiates improved, • and a'ConiuiSAtioji of various- 
Commodities and Manufadures promoted t. The ftefidt diele no Doubts 
may be very juftly confidered-as'public Emolemeata. 

But is this all ? No, certdnly. Tile Pidijic is id nftny othef Reipeds 
a confiderable, and, which is more to be regarded, nconftant Gainer. She 
faves, and let us maturely weigh to how much this may Amount, what¬ 
ever thefe Commodities would have coft, if brou^t, as many of them for-- 
merly were, from other Countries*. She has me entke Profit, be that- 
what it will, of whatever is exported. She is benefited by the Navigation, 

o At the latter End of the iaft Ceatnry we imported awmally #>«t Five handred Tuns of' 
Vitriol, and we now export upwards rf-TWo thoownd Tons. 

* It Is no cafy Matter to procure the Mater'mls on which fiich aCaknhtion might be founded. If ' 
the)' could be had with any Degree of Exafinefs, I am perfoaded the OijeAion would be effic. 
tnaUy removed, and the Value of thefe Att'ides be acknowledged to exceed oorExpeftations. Until' 
this can be gained we have the SatisfaA'ion of bring fur^ tkU' though the Amount of thefe Be*' 
nedts may be unknown, they arc not nnfelt the Nation. 

<1 Who among our Forefathers-would have confidered a few Clay.pits as an Eftate; thought of 
picking Wealth out of a.b.ire Rock; or fuppofed.it poffible to rrife a Fortune by boiling rotten 
Wood and rally Stones call on Shore by the Sea ? yet this is now the Cafe, and which highly > 
enhances the Value, it is by the Encouragement of Induftry thefe Advanta^ are obtained. 

> Whatever multiplies Mouths and employs Hands mull eacDurage- and extend Agricaltore, • 
for Men of ali Couditions draw their Food from the Field. 

> III order to fee this in its. true Light, we muft confider that many of the Commodities are' 
coiilumed in uur moft valuable Manufaflures; and that if thefe were not our own Produce, it is 
more than probable we never had fucceeded in thefe Maniifaflures; to this we may add, that if> 
we were deprived of thefe Mater'uls, and forced to import them from ^ign‘Countries, it'may / 
he doubted whether we could keep,them,. 

St: and* 
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and In many a>ther inftances; frequently by the Returns for thefe Goods 
in raw Commodities, whtdi. after being xnanufa^ured here are agai n ex¬ 
ported. • There were feveral important Reafons for Rating fully, and ex¬ 
plaining clearly thefe Points, fo as to make thena thoroughly underAood. 
Ffrft, beciufe it does Honour or mthef JuRice to the Excellence of our 
Conntryj and fihee Skill and Labour were exerted, and their Etfedts pro¬ 
perly cohiidered> to-the Ingenuity, J[ndaRry,4ind indefatigable Perfevcrance 
of oor Cohntf^men^^ It traa in the next Place expedient, becaufe even 
Rnce the RertIhiRon l^efe^ekeihs went fo little regarded, and the Produce 
of them fo little confideredi as nc^ to be admitted either in Whole or in 
Part into the Comput^ion'of our national Income®. Thirdly, becaufe 
it moft clearly fhewt, how in various Cafes this Country has been, and of 
courfe ftilf may b6 Improved-; and'^in' this Reffw<R admirably illuArates, as 
well as plainly d cm W iflx s m t, What we have fo frequently inculcated, that 
Induftry, "andTnduRty fisldyi'^onftitates the Riches of a Nation, and that 
'^Id, SRver, and other arbnraiy Signs of what Tndoftry hath acquired, is 
oidy the Wealth dF-lnSividuals or private Men w. 

We have in- thin Country an amazing Quantity, and no lefs furprizing 
Variety of Srokidi fit fhr abnoR allUles. For feouring and poliihing of 
Metals *, for grinding and giving an Edge to all Sorts of InRruments), 
Mill Stones of every Kind*, Fire Stone from R.y^«e?®Hur{lwin, Bath, and 
odier PliKcs, excellent for the ConRrudicn of Hearths, Ovens, and other 

M» , , . -t 

* Wfibemr reids Cai«w*s SarvSy of Corawall, Kipg.^ Vale Royal of England, and Harifon's 
Deferiptios of Britain, wB fee dSe Truth, and fed the Propriety of this Obfervation. The native 
Rdburcetof ihht-Cwniiyjvete thm the fame as at prefent, but the Condition of the Inh ibit* 
ants very di£%ceat.' This Did^nce artfes from Skill and Labour (excited by a milder and 
more fettled Gerremnwat} calling thefe Reibnrees to our Aid, and thereby railiog us to what \vc 
are at prefect. 

■ At that Petiod aaany of thefe vrere bceoma Things of feme Confegucncc, but not enough to 
be looked upon as national Advantages, (b that it was from this Time they gradually giew into 
Importance, and from thence we may difoem, that thofe ftill in their Infancy will in a rcafunablc 
Space becocne aa confideraUe. An Idea which excites a Pleafure fuperior to the Pofleflion of 
Wealth in the Bofem of every trae Lover of his Country. 

' * This is a Propofition thatcacnoc be controverted, uitbc but nnderflood. Mon^', or what* 
ever hat the Effeas of Money, can operate only as a common Meafurc. In this Senie Money is 
fud to anfwerall Things, As the Meafure, there muA be feme Thing or Snbflancc to which 
it may be applied, and thereby make known its Value. Induih y produces Subftanre; IdlencTs 
produces nothing; tboefore hfoney meafures the Frnits of InduAiy; and where thefe arc nut. 
Money is ufekfs. Whatever multiphet Subihince incrcafes what Money is to meafurc, or, in other 
Won^ augments the Number of thofe ‘rhiugs of which Money declares the Value; but as Woith 
belongs to SubAance, and as this Aows from InduAry, here is the Source of national Wealth which 
Individuals meafure by Money, that is, the Means rfobmicing them. 

* Thefe are Tripeias. and found in the Counties of Derby, Devon, Middlefcx, Northampton, 
Salop, Somerfet, StaAbrd, 'SaAex, aud WHts. 

f In Cumberland, DerbyAiire, Northumberland, and other Places. 

Thefe are piincipallyfonndir Anglefer, DubyAiire, fUntfeirc, and l^ancalbire. 
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\^rks of a like Nature Stones for paving and. making of Floors ; we 
have alfo many that lerve for budding, mch asfrie Stones Rag Stone, Ket- 
ton Stone improperly called Kettering Stone, for there is r^y no Stone 
at all at this laR mentioned Hace j and feveral very durable and beautiful 
Sorts 'from the inexhauftible Quarries* of Piirbeck and Portlaad <*. We 
abound alio in a Varie^ of M^rterrals R>r the bell Lme, whidi belides 
' its great Ufe in building, if ierviceable in tanning and ocher Manufactures e. 
Add to thefe, the Plenty we havrof lubRantiaFatid olwent. Slates, which 
Ibrve for many Purpofes as vreH as fer covering- iir which the belt 

Sorts will laft not only for Years bint for Ages*.. • ‘ ^ 

It is no Diminution of this national Wealth, no Impeachment of the 
Doctrine which we mean to deduce from iQ-thaf Ibflie-odwtf CSountries have 
liner, more beautiful, more folid, and of ootril»«ioie wduabl* Stones than, 
we, iince Commerce puts even thefe alfo into oiir PoScffion But if our 
Prepodcliions ihnuld abate, as fromanlncceafe of Science AeygnuhiallymuR, 
we IhoulJ fpeedily be convinced, that in regard-tO- riiefit- Neccillty has no 
great Share in their Importation. What we are ideafisd to call by the 
Name of Dcrbylhire Stone, would in-Italy be cfidMied Marbk, and if 
brought from thence hither, would be held a voy-fine Marble ^ and as 
fuch fetch a very high Prices. Belides this, we have ahb diScrent co^ 
loured Marbles, fowilfe in.Af veined, others ^>fltted, -and diefe iwt in fmall 
Quantities, or in remote Corners, but in every Part of rile Britilh Terri-, 
tories We have likewife very fine Alaballer, and it may be both Por- 

jdiyiy. 

* F.ot’s Oxford(liire, p. 77, 78. StaSbrdSiire, p; 152. Moftoa’s Northamptoifhire, p. 115,. 
116. 

“ Free Srone is fu called from its being ent and worked iu any DireAioB; ‘Sand Stone, from its- 
A ppi-araiicc; Rag Stoiie feems to be a Sort oi Marble; Kcttoii Stone, which u jnftiy eftcemed one 
ot the fined Free Stones wc have, is from Ectton of Heath (parries in Rntl^, a few Miles South 
F.4d from 'Stair.ford; though Dr. Uouii in his Micrography, and Dr. Woodward, {dale it ia- 
Noi'th.ttnptoiintire. 

t St'iiies for Paving and other Ufes.'ai well as Building, are brought in prodigbns Qnantities 
from tbetc Quairies, and have furnifhed the Materials for mod of tiK great Edifices in London. 

<> We hare Lime of all Sorts, and fit for all Ufes, in ail Parts of the Btitifh Dominioas, which 
to whoever attentively confiders it will appear an invaluable Advantage. 

• Thefe arc found in Cornwall, Cumberland, Dcrbylhire, Devenfkire, Leicedcrllure, Nbrthamp- 
tondiire, Shropfltire, Sonterfetn>irc, and alfo in North Britain and Ireland. The blue Slate has 
m.my Properties to recommend it as a Covering; it is beautiful, light, redds the Weather, and is 
cafilv rep:iired, Horfh-am Stone is ufed for the fame Pnrpofc, but is not fo light. 

' Thefe King gcnci-.-tlly obtained in Exchange for oof own Mannfaftar.es, and brought to ns 
in our own VlIRIs, leffens the tt.niona 1 Kxpence. 

f, It i.; certain that tills has the elTential Qualities of Marble, is very hard, and bears an high Po- 
li.1i Sic I fill's Flidory of FofHIs, p. 469. 

h In Angicfca. of a dark Brown near Black; in Cornwall, Grey; in Cumberland, dark Green; in 
Devon, finely veined with Red and White; in Dcrbyfliirc, of an Alli Colour; in Kent, a Kind of 
Ophites, dark Brown with green Spots, PhilofophicalTianfaftions, ijc, p. 463, In fSomer- 

« fctfbire,, 
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{)hyi^ tod Gmohe* Httle if at »U inferior to the Oriental >. It is ofne 
great Con£eq]|ience» that Cnriofities made of thefc are not acknowledged to 
be Britiih Commodities urheii produced for Sale, but are extolled as foreign 
Rtoities. This, I iky, » of no great Confequence, becaufe fuch Iinpoli- 
tions cannot long and whenever difcovered are fure to bring the Cotn> 
znodity turn full Cieditl^. In TrniJh*.die leading us to fuch Enquiries has 
t«en.in many Infttaces the Means of’bcin^ag us acquainted with our own 
Riches, which Is ^ heft Apology, or rather is the true political Reafon 
* for indul^ng, though nnder high Duties, the Importation of theie foreign 
Luxuries, as by this Expedient a temporary Expence produces a certain, 
.folid, and permanept national Advantage i. 

In 4 -egard to the£b. Slates excepted, there is but little exported, and yet 
infinite Benefit refults fr^ them to the Nation. Multitudes are employ¬ 
ed in digging, .horning, hewing, and other Labours in the Places from 
whence thefe Materials arc brought™. The Land and Water Carriage of 
thefe bulky(Commoditiet is very expenfive, that is, in other Words, con¬ 
tributes to the ^hfiftenee of many more indufirious Perfons. The coafting 
Navigation is in tiuit Refpe<5t yet more confiderableWhen brought 
to the Place where they are ufed, they fall into the Hands of a new and 
numerous Set of Artifts, who exert their Skill in the Confi;ru£tion of thofe 
Works, public or private, for which they are intejjdndv^ut as all Buildings, 
and more efpecially thoks Stone, are very la^g and valuable, fo when 
finidied, they coniUtute real Wealth, and add fo much to the public 
Stock 0 . 

fetflbire, of a Kght Brown; in Safiex, a grey Ground with a Caft of Green ; in Wales, a hne Black. 
See Woodward’s Hiftory of Follils, tom. i. p. 20, 21. tom. ii. p. 6. 66 . In nuiny Parts alfo of 
■ North Britain and Ireland. 

» Harifon’s Defeription of Britain, B. iii. chap. *v. Plot’s StafFordlhire, 173, 174. Wood¬ 
ward’s Hiftory of Foffils, toot. U. p. 6. H«U, p. 493. In StafFordlhire Plenty; in Cornwall as 
fine as the Oriental. 

k Borlace’sHiAory of Cornwall, p.97—tot, called Moor Stone, but is trucly Granite. Porphyr}’, 
vvhich is only a cloier grained Granite, is found (though hitherto in fmall Pieces only) in Coi n\tal), 
and in the Northern Counties. 

* By a judicious railing the Duty on Imporf.itlon, without having Rccourfe to a Prohibition, 
onr own Commodities may, when their Natures, Quantities, and Qualities are once afccitained, be 
eafily introduced. 

“ Such as are thus employed become a robu A, afrive, and vigorous Race of Men, are retained 
with their PoAeriiy in their own Countries, into which from Labour they draw a conftdcrable 
and conAant Supply of Money ; and as this circulates in procuring Necefl^ies of every Kind, it 
thereby encourages Agricnlttire, ManulaiAurcs, and Inland Trade. 

“ Thefe CoaAing Vcffcls furniAi a continual Supply of able Seamen for our Merchantmen and 
Ships of War. 

^ This is not only agreeable to common Senfe, bat is Atpportcd by the Computations of all the 
j^oli^Kid Arichmcticlaiis. 


There 
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There is indeed (as has been before obferved) another Method by 
which we may be led to form a juft Idea of the Emoluments arifing from 
thefe fubterraneous Riches j which is, by confidcring what would be the 
Confequences of our wanting fuch Rcfources. We muft then import 
them as fome of them we formerly did from abroad, which would fupport 
the Induftry of other Countries and impoverifti this. Wc muft lofe fevcral 
of our Manufactures; and after all have but a very finall Proportion of 
Iloufes, and none of the moll valuable of thofe we adlually have at pre- 
fent p. All this Vv'ill appear in the ftrongell Light, not a gratuitous Suppo- 
fition, but a juft Reprefentation of Fadls, if we reflect on the State Things 
were in about three Centuries ago. For though undoubtedly our Anceftors 
were well acquainted with our Quarries, and wrought admirably well in 
Stone, yet they confined thcmfeivcs to Cathedrals, Colleges, Churches, 
Caftles, Bridges, Royal Palaces, and a few Noblemens Manor-houfes «i. As 
for all the Reft they were built of Timber; fo that our Villages, and even 
our Towns, were in point of Beauty, Neatnefs, and Splendour, as much 
below as they are at prelent fuperior to thofe in moft other Countries ^ 

We will now proceed to Tilings of more immediate, or at leallof more 
apparent Benefit. S.\Lrs of almoft all Sorts are made in Britain, and of 
foine Sort or other in alinoll every Part of Britain. If we remember 
that this is a daiK'^^. ^ well as an indifpcnfable Necefl'ary of Life, wc 
muft look upon itasa \t;ry great, and whenever we reflect on the fre¬ 
quent and manifold Ufes thereof, even in domeftic Oeconomy, it muft ap¬ 
pear to be a very cxtenfive Bleffing s. But if we farther enlarge our View, 
and advert to the creat Utility of Salt in the preferving fuch Provifionr as are 
to be long laid up in Magazines, to be exported intodiftant Countries, or to 
be I'pcnt on board Ships, the Bounds feem to be exceedingly enlarged, or 
rather all Bounds arc removed, and its Ufes may be Itilcd infinite almoii 


r < )ur Clioico woiiUl be then rcftraincJ to the Alternative of one of thefe Wants, of Moni:y it 
wc purcI'.aftJ. the Maicii.ilr from abroad, or of commodious Dwellings by avoiding that E.Kpcncc. 
Ey an .Appljeation ot Skill and Labour ; that is, the Abilities of Body and Mind to the Improvr- 
incm of the Gifts of Providence, vc avoid both. It would be well if in other Cafes we had Re- 
courfe to the fame Mcafurc. 

' Harifon’s Dclcription of Britain, 1557. folio, Stowe’s Survey of London, 1607, 4to. Ling'.s 
Vale Royttl of England, 

' With the Author’s cited in the laft Note, the Reader may confult the Defeription of fma!! 
Towns and Milages in Lcland’s Itinerary, Fines Morrifon’s TravcL. As alfo Camdeni Britan. 

P- 

® According to a Computation which I have feen, and which appeared to be very moderate, 
this Confnmption in South Biit.ain was rated at upwards of Seventy thoufand Pounds a Year, 
ellimnting Suit at no more than eight Pence a Bu/ltell, and confined to our own Salt. There i> 
no uafon to doubt our domcflic Confuaiption is iince increafed, 

VoL. II. E 


without 
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without a Figure t. From this immenfe and continual Confumption of 
Salt, we may form Ibme Idea of the Number of Families maintained by 
the making, tranfporting, and vending of this valuable Article. It may be 
faid, and indeed it has been more than once admitted, that this hath been 
for Ages one of the known Commodities of this Country, though by the 
way it is not quite a Century lince Rock Salt was difcovered >*. But the 
great Benefit arifes from the Confumption, which within this lad Century 
has increaled amazingl)^ and is dill increafing, as manifedly appears by the 
public Revenue arifing from it w. 


It may be alfbfaid, and faid with Truth, that other Nations have Plenty 
’ of Salt as well as we, nay better Salt than we ; and, which is dill more, 
that, with all our boaded Abundance, we purchafe, and are obliged to pur- 
chafe much of this Commodity from our Neighbours^. Upon this fome 
Remarks may be made which will fet this Matter in a clearer Light. In 
the fird Place, this being chiefly ulcd in the Curing of Filh, it never can 
or ever could be looked upon as a dead Lofs to the Nation, but as a Dimi¬ 
nution of her Profits in Trade. In the next Place, this very Circumdance only 
is a demondrative Proof of the prodigious Benefit w'e receive from the Plenty 
of it bedowed upon us by Nature, as it manifedly thews what a prodi¬ 
gious Saving this enables us to make, fince the Expence would have been 
infupportable if we had purchaftd the Wliole, or ei^a^^e greated Part of 
what is neceflary for our extcnfive Confumption^r. ]n the lad Place, we 
mud take Notice, that whatever this might be formerly it is now an un- 
neceflTary Tribute ; for w'e have not barely the Means, and all the Coju eiu- 


' Wc learn from the accarate Dr. Hales, that in curing Beef for Sea Service (Piak- ii'cluJc,;) 
there is ufed half a Bulhell and half a Gallon of White, and one Gallon and a Q^j.irtcr of Bay Sal*, 
that is forty Pounds and fomcA h.at more, to a hundred \yeight of Fidh ; from v. hetue w'e mav 
form fome Conception of the prodigious Quantity of this Cominodlty annually tx^'eiided. 

^ In 1670, in the Lands of William Madbury, Efq; of Madbury in Chelhiie, tlure have h r 
fince many more Works wrought by other Proprietors, who have moll of them joiiied iii a i\>n- 
pany for that Purpofe. Ti.is Rock Salt is fent to Liverpool and many other Piaee?, where By 
boiling it in Sea Water they Produce a fine white Sa!>, l,i(h they on fometimes art;)rd at taa uty 
Shillings a Ton, exclufive of the Duty, and expetri u to the Plaiitaiion,-. ^ 

^ According to the bcfl Accounts 1 have been able n> proeiue, tlie- Giofs Diitv .11, Sak madi 
in South Britain amounts annually to Seven hundred thoufand Founds. 

* About fixty Yevrs ago this Importation ainouiiied to One hundred thouhnd Bufliells Dr 
Brownrig tells us, p. 191. that Bay Salt fells at London for four Shillings and four Peke a 
BufhcU exclufive of Lxdfe; which ihews at ho-.v high a Rate we purchafe, and how vail an 
Expence wc mnfl be at, if wc were lefs happy in this R.efpefi than we arc ; and it alfo flicws 
how very much it imports us to remove fo heavy a Burthen. 

y Wc may from the Clrcumflances mentioneef in the former No|e acquire a tolerable Con¬ 
ception of th;s Matter, taking in the Diffi-ience of Price between forttign Salt and ours It i un¬ 
doubtedly a wife Pohey to grant ,a Drawback on foreign Salt employed in tlie FifhtVv But: 
would It be a lefs wife Policy to propjfb a Reward for makirg SUthere, as fit for cuiim.'Fdh as 
foreign Salt, and at a moderate Pi ice ? 


3 


cni i'.,s 
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encies for making Bay, and all other Kinds of Salt equal for all Purpofes 
to any that we can purchafe from abroad, but it is alfo known that wc are 
able to make them cheaper 

Glass is a Compontion of the Salts of Plants, and of Sand, Pebbles, or 
Stone reduced to Powder. As it is thus compofed of vegetable and ter¬ 
rene Subdances, it may be confidered under either Head ; and as all the 
Materials of which this valuable Commodity is made are found throughout 
the Britilh Dominions, it is of no great Confequence under which Head 
it is conlidcrcd. Glafs, that is, the ordinary or coarfer Kinds of it, were 
made in Kngland more than Two hundred Years ago I’: But the finer 
Kinds, particularly Flint and Plate Glafs, not more than half that Timec. 
We jiave fmee m.tde many and great Improvements; fo that our Glafs is in 
general fuperior to that in molt, and hardly, if at all, inferior to what is 
made in any Country d; If we remember the Conftituent Parts of this 
ufeful and admirable Subltancc, viz. Afhes and Sand, and refledt again 
f)n the Value to which by the Skill and Indullry of Men they are raifed ; 
If we contemplate the numerous Families to whom in a Variety of Ways 
it gives a plentiful Sublillence, and to fome large Fortunes':: If we call 
to iVlihd how far as a Manufacture it has extended, that it is ftiil extending, 
;;nd may yet extend through all the Britilh Ifles : If we confider, that, 
though exported without any Duty, it yields upon Home Confumption a 
very large Revenue^to theV’rown*; we may, taking all this together, form 
a competent Notion of the Advantages wc draw from this Manufadture, of 

1 Dr. T’.i Dwm i'Vj Ai t of maidmr> S.ilt, p. 211—216. where this is made as evident as a Thing 
of thi-: N'atiiix- c.;') be m.iJe till vtiilied from Fa<'d.s. 

( hanio !;b Hieti.iry olPIiilofophy, chap. i. Stowe’s Annals, p. 1040. Harifon’s Deferip- 
'i''n ■'1 Jliii.ili), biKiJv iii. chap. 16. 

' l’J()t's 0 .\!i'ui/]'.iic. p. 25S. Houghton’s Collcflion-s vol. ii. p. 43. Plate Glafs at the E.x- 
pence of the DtiLe of ll'.ieks, and Flint Gl.ils by Mr. Ravuileruft. 

As foot! the true Principles of m.iking Glafs were known through the Labours of Neii, 
hLnet, and KitiKKeli, it became evident, tliat no Country in the World abonnded nivuc with 
all the Materiais requifite to this Manufacture, vi/.. white Sand, Flint, Pebles, Quartz, M.irblc 
Duff, Kelp, Feni-aflws (I’anillia might be had) and Manganefe. We need not wonder therefore 
•at our Sih-'ccls, and we have as little Reafon t 1 fear wc fhall decline. 

• It requires a great Fortune to cmb.uk m making Plate Glafs; a ^'urn.icc is fix Years in 
hiiilding. and colls 'Fliree thouf.ind Five hiuidreJ i’ounds before ..nv Bulinefs can be done. 
The Burfflngof a Pot of Gl.ifs in the Fire is the I.ofs of Two hundred and Fift) Pounds. I'hc 
Profiis nuifV needs be large to ani'wer fuch Hazard and Expence: aii.l bull Piofits and Expence 
are dear (fain to the Nation, which is a Circumllancc ol great Weight in icgard to the Import- 
auic of this Mamifliftnre. 

' Stat 19. Ceor. II. cap. 12. § 1—30. a Duty was impofed of nine Shillings and four Pence on 
every hundred Weight of M'.uerials employed in making Cro.cn, Flint, and Pl.ite Glafs, and two 
.shillinp.s and four Pence on the Materiais for Green Glals; wliieh Duty of E.xcife produced in 
J7O2 bevcniy-onc thoufand Seven hundred Forty-nine Pounds, and is a growing Duty. 

E s 
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which we fend very large Quantities into other Countiies, and even into 
feme of thofe from whichwe formerly received it ri. 

In regard to this as well as the former Aiticle, wc n)all comprehend the 
Matter ftill more clearly, if we fuffer ourfelves to fpeculate on the prodigious 
Sums that muft have gone out of this Country, in order to liavc fur- 
nifhed ourfelves with the neat, curious, and elegant Velfels that are made * 
of this Subftance, if Providence had not furnilhcd us fo abundantly with 
the Materials, and the Means of making it in the utmoll Plenty, and in 
the higheft Beauty and Perfedlion l'. This is (aid in regard to the prelent 
State of this Manufacture here and through all the Reft of Europe*. But 
it is far from being improbable, and much lefs is it impofllble, that it may 
receive farther Improvements, not fimply in Fafliion, in cutting, and other 
Ornaments, for fuch it receives already every Day, but in refpeCt to its 
Texture, Solidity, and other eflential Qualities, of which it is Hill capable, 
as many and ingenious and judicious Authors have remarked k. A 'l iiing 
not at all unlikely, conlidering the numerous Advantages wc have, joined 
to our Experience and Succels, the enterprizing Spirit of the prefent Age, 
and the immenfe Profits that would accrue, if Ways and Means can be 
found to improve, and thereby perhaps to enlarge the Conlumption of 

Glafs as much in the next as it has been in the current Century 

' 

Coals, though not an exclufive, yet may with great Propriety be fiikd 
a peculiar Blefiing to Britain, from their great Plenty, their acknov/ledged 
Excellence, and from their being found in fuch Places as arc conveniently 
difpofed for Exportation. It is certain, that they are not, as fome have 

f III the Year 1764 we exported to dilFcrtnt Parts of Europe, Afiica, and the EaA Indies, 
33,203 cwt. and4ii Chefts of Glafs. We the fame Year exported to our Plantations, 41,515 
eivt. and 392 Chells. In all 74,718 cwt. and 803 Chclfs of GJafs. 

The great and continual Confumption of this brittle Waie, which is now a Source of Piufir, 
would have been then a Drain. It was a Senfc of this that induced James I. and Charles I. an wc 
fee in Rymer, tom. xix p. 663. to prohibit the Importation of foreign Glafs. It was alio to en¬ 
tourage Sir Robert Manfell, to whom the lirft of thefe Monarchs had gianted an extkillve Patent 
for making Glafs, in Confideration of his h.iving iniroduccd Pit Coal inflead of Wood. .. 

“ In France, foi the Encouragement of the Manufacture of Plate Glals, and the ealicr to fur- 
nilh the Sums requiiite to fupport fo expenfive an Undertaking, it was by Lewis XIV. confined 
to the NoblefTe or Gentry; fo that while other Trades arc fuppofed to derogate from, this of 
Glafs is confidcred as a Mark of Gentility. By this, and by laying heavy Duties on foicign Glaf;, 
this Manufaffurc has been brought to bear in that Kingdom. 

Shaw’s Letfrures on Chemiftry, p. 426. where he has fhewn a Method of making a new 
Clafs, much harder than any now-in Ufe. 

J Moft of the Improvements already made were in coiifequencc d£ the Enlargement of Science ; 
and it may be furely from thence inferred, that there is nothing abfurd in fuppofing that as Na¬ 
tural Hiftory, Chemiftry, and Mechanifm ate better underlfood, new Improvements may be made, 
more efpccially if we refleft that this Manufaflurc was cftcemcd perfeft even before thefe late 
Improvements were introduced. 

imagined. 
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imagined, the Lapis Obfidianus of Pliny or the Gagates, Jet, or as fome 
affcd: to call it Black Amber " j though, by the way, of this we have finer 
and in greater Abundance than in any other Country in the World. At 
Wirtembergh, where Jet is likewiie found in confiderable Quantities, they 
make many pretty Toys of it, which turn to no inconfiderable Amount®. 
It is however highly probable, that our Cannel Coal is the Lapis Ampe- 
litisp, or Vine Stone: It is common in feveral Countiesq, and if lefscom¬ 
mon would probably turn to better Account; for it is fmooth, folid, of a 
beautiful fliining Black, is turned into Snuff-boxes, Salt-fellers, fmall Plates, 
and other Utenfils; but the far greateft Part is burnt, and is in all Refpedts 
an excellent Fuel > . Belidcs this, there are in general three Kinds of Coal, 
firll, what paffcs commonly under the Name of Scots Coal, though impro¬ 
perly as being found in many PlacesIt is fmooth, fplits eafily, burns 
brifkly, with a white Flame, and confumes entirely into white Allies. 
The fecond is ufually lliled Welch Coal, which is more lafting, burns with 
little Smoak, and turns to Cinders r. The third is a ftrong heavy Coal i 
which makes an excellent Fire, and is the common Newcaltle or Sea-coal, 
of which there is alio great Variety, as there are above forty different Sorts 
brought to London This ufeful Commodity is found not only in the 

»» Natural. Iliftor. lib. xxxvL cap. 26. Great Difputcs have been about this Subftance, of which 
Aiigudus pi.iced tilt Statues of four Iilephants in the Temple of Concord. 

'• Some have taken Jet for the Lapis Obfidianus, but the Lightnefs and Texture Ihew plainly 
it is not either Stuiie or C!oal. It it^found frequently on the Sea Coafts, and in the Clifts of the 
Kotks about A\ hitby, as alfo on the Coafts ot Norfolk. It is conftantly bought up and feat to 
Loudon, and is here no Doubt wrought into Toys of fomc Kind or other. 

Sdc( 5 ta Pliyfico Oeconinii..a, vol, i. p qqa. They make Bracelets, Necklaces, Pendants, &c. 
wijich we fonntrly imported trom Holland. 

Pliii. Nat. HiiL lib. xxxvi. e.ip. 16. It i.s called the Vine Stone from its fuppofed Property 
nt dellro. ing Worms whiih infell Vines, ar.d is Hill ufed either in Subflance or in Afhes in 
tiie P.d.itiuate as the fitted Manure for Viiieyai Js. It does not appear that the Afhes of Cannel 
to..l, fur ir prodiues no Cinders, were ever ufed for this Purpofe in Britain. The Trial i& 
liowe'. er eafy and ought eertaitilv to be made. 

4 The learned Dr. Dm, let ir. his Dlt'Jion.iry (ays, it receives it.= Name from Canwyil, which in the 
ol.i Biitifh L.unniaga (ignifie.s a C m ile, the Want of whith the blight Fkamcof this Coal fiipplies. 
It is eliic.iiy found in Chefhiie, Ctuuberland, Laiie.ilhire (eileemed the fined) and in Stairordlhirc. 
ii is faid by Camden, Britan, p. 6'o. to be found in the Billioprick of Durham. 

«■ Ctimdeni Brit.in. p 600. Plot's Staflbrdfhire, p. 125, 126. Houghton’s Colletflions, vol. 
ti p JSi. Cliildrcy's Britannia ikiconica, p. »17. W'oo.Kvard’s Hiflory of Foflils, vol. i. p, 165. 
ii. p. 17. Hill’s Hidory of Foflils, p. 416. Mineralogie dc Vaimont-Bomare, tom, ii. p. 
251, 252. 

I- Particularly about Lemmington in Warwickfhire, and not as fome fay in Hampfhire; in fuch 
Abundance as to be known in that Part of the Country by the Name of Lemmington Coal. 

‘ 'T'his Property of Burning witliout Smoak renders them lit for making Malt, even without- 
charring or making them into Coaks. 

u Thefe Denominations are taken from the Colleries, and the Reader may fee a Lift of them in 
Hunter’s Complete View of the Coal IVade, p. 186. 
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Eaft, but on the Weft Coaft of England and Wales, and there are alio very 
confiderable Mines of it in Scotland and in Ireland «. 

Coals, though employed in fevcral Manufactures for fome hundred Years, 
were not brought into common Uie till the Reign of Charles theFirll, and 
•were then fold here for about feventeen Shillings a Chaldron*. In fome 
Years after the Reftoration there were about Two hundred thoufand Chal¬ 
dron burned in this Metropolis y. In 1670 about Two hundred and Seventy 
thoufand Chaldron ; at the Revolution upwards of Three hundred thoufand 
Chaldron a j at prefent between Five and Six hundred thoufand Chaldron, 
or perhaps full Six hundred thoufand arc annually confuined here i>. There 
is befides an immenfe Confumption in dilferent Parts of Great Britain and 
"Ireland c. In foreign Countries our Coals are alfo not only known and ef- 
teemed, but purchafed likewife and confumed, and this to a very large 
Amount d. Neither is this in any Danger of being even leli'encd by the feveral 
Duties that have been laid upon them ^; for this foreign Confumpiion being 
founded in Necellity with regard to Manufactures, and in Oeconomy where 
they are ufed foi'Convenience, Wood and Turf being dearer than Coals 
with the Duty, we need therefore be in no Fear of the ^larkets declining h 
There is juft as little Room to be alarmed from the Apprehenfson of their 
being exhaufted, as the prefent Works are capable of fupplying us fur along 
Series of Years, and there are many other Mines ready to be oj)encd when 

0 

* In Anglefea, Carmaerthenniire, Cbcfliire, CumhulanJ, Dctbyfiiiic, Dniham, I’ihnfliiii-, 
Lancaftvire, Lciccflerfliire, NorthumbcrlanJ, Pcmbrokclhiic, Sliropfliire, Somciktilihc, btat- 
fordlbire, War\vickfl\irc, and Yorkfliiio. 

England’s Grievance in rdatioii lo the Coal Trade, by Ralph Gardiner, London 1655, .go. 
P- 

y As maybe collected from the Writings of Mr. Evelyn, Sir P. Pet, Dr. Chainbcrla;. iie, anJ 
many others. 

* Dr. Chamberlayne’s Prefent State of England, ifiyt, p. jga. 

» Taking an Average of the Ye.irs 1687, 1688, i68y. frum the C11 Horn - hou fe Ent lies, the 
Importation was 323,097 Chaldeis. 

Hunter’s Complete View of the Coal Trade, p. 184. where he States it in 1755 at 535,342 
Chalders. But in 1766 it was 614,242 Clialdcis. 

c Ill North Britain they fupply tlicir ow'ii Confumption, and alfo export. In Ireland though 
they have Coals, let they take annually to the Value ut'£. 30,000 from England, and £. 12,000 
from Scotland. 

As far as I am able to collcfi-, the Duty on Coals exporre.i on board Biitifti Ships, including 
the new Duty of four Shillings, in 1757, amounts to ten Shillings every ClialUer, 

The prefent Duty, as high as it may feem, is fo little more than \vb|W is paid in London 
that this Airertion cannot appear improbable. 

t Some French Patriots are very angry that their Smiths, Farriers, &c. will not ufs their own 
Coal (Houille) ; and in Holland they iniglil have it from Liege, Roer, and other Places ; But 
notwithftandi:. ^ the Dutch Duty is much lower on thefe than our*, yet in their Manufadlures 
ofGiafs, Mct.als, in tlieir Forges, Light-Houfes, and where a Bioi^ Fire is rcquilltc, they ufe 
Houillc d’Anglcterrc. This fcows the Superiority of our Coal iacontefiibly. 


any 
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any of thefe fliall fail Befides, there are known to be Coals in many 
Parts of the three Kingdoms which hitherto they have had no Encou¬ 
ragement to work. We have had feveral Occafions of fpeaking on this Sub- 
jedl before, and have inlifted pretty largely on vthe local Benefits derived 
from thence ; which however ought not to preclude us from giving a 
fuccindt and fummary View of the numerous national Advantages re- 
Ailting from this valuable Commodity. 

They are in many Refpedis, and in a very high Degree, ufeful to the 
landed Intcreft, not only by raifing exceedingly the real Value, and of 
courfe the Purchafe of thofe Lands in which Coals are found, and thofe 
through w'hich it is necedary to pafs from the Works to the Places wher«~ 
they are embarked but from the general Improvements they haw occa- 
fioned ; fo that very few Counties are now better cultivated thaa^NcrAum- 
bcrland, and the fame Effects they have had in a greater or Itfs Degree in 
other Places I-. Thoufands of laborious People are maintained in and about 
the Mines, thoufands more in conveying them to the Perfs and on board 
the Ships; to lay nothing of thofe that draw their Subfiftence from the 
C'arriago of them by Land. There are alfo great Numbers that live in a 
fuperior Station, as Stewards, Direftors, P'aclors, Agents, Book-keepers, 
6 cc. To thefe we may add the extraordinary Encouragement given to 
ingenious Artills who have invented, and the numerous Workmen con¬ 
tinually employed about thofe leveral curious and coftly Machines, which 
for a Variety of Purpofes are in continual Ufe, and of courfe in continual 
Wear h We may join to thefe the Multitudes that obtain their Living from 
the many Manufatlures in wdiich they are employed, and which could not 
he carried on but by the Help and Cheapnels of Coals. Thefe taken to- 
gotlicr ihcw how very ferviceable they have been in that important Article 
oi Population 


i? tn rcfpvft to tills (though tlic Fnift is fo generally admitted as to need no Proof) I have erre- 
fiilly inquired liom the piopercft Judges, who all confirmed it. 

I’jlitical ‘dm vev oi Cheat Biirain, vol. i. p. 156. 163. 165. 308, 309. 

* Thefe are Hik'd ctnph.'itically W AY-LE AYES, and arc let at as high Rents as any landed’ 
Property in Britain. 

^ In the finie Maiiuer they have rentrihated not a little to the Bcnchi of Leicefterfiiire, Gloj- 
ecllerfhirc, and Shropfliire; more Hill to Staffordlhire, &c. 

f All thefe are reuined and comfdrtaMj fupported in their native Countiy, have encrealeJ as 
this Commodity grew into Demand, and have the Piofpc.it of .1 permanent Eflabli(lament derived 
irom it. Circumflances to which giddy, vain, and dilRpatcd People, whatever their Rank, vei-y 
feldom advert; but which Perfons of a fedatcr Turn will attentively confider and contemplate 
with Plcafure. 

Numbers of flout robuftMen fubfifting themfclves, and breeding up their Families by theirr 
cwn ladullry and L.ibour, are the natnr.il Strength and the greaicfl Honour to a Nation. > 
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We have more than once celebrated their lingular Utility in reference to 
the increafing our Seamen, and augmenting our Navigation j as to which 
we may very fafely and truly affirm, that the Number of Men, and Ton¬ 
nage of the Veflels employed in this Trade alone, is at this Time confiderably 
more than the Nation could boaft of employing in every Kind of Trade 
Two hundred Years ago The Produce of Coals exported, which amounts 
to a very confiderable Sum, bcfides being profitable to the Owners, Mer¬ 
chants, and Mariners, is fo much clear Gain to the Nation; and is in fad: 
the very fame Thing, or fomewhat better, than if by fome myllerious Art 
tliey could be converted upon the Spot where they are raifed into the Silver 
for which they fellThe Duties levied on thofe confumed at Home, pro- 
^^uce an annual public Revenue, not much inferior to the Produce of a Land 
Tax ofi one Shilling in the Pound p. But in regard to this, as in the former 
Cafe§- fureft as well as the Ihorteft Way of framing a true Notion of 
the Worth' what in this Refped: we poflefs q, is to weigh ferioully what 
the ConfequeJ ces would be in all thofe Refpedls which we have men¬ 
tioned, if we v.'.^re without this Bleffing, and were compelled either to 
fetch Coals from other Countries, or to fupply the Defcd as well as we 
could by Timber and Turfr. 

We will next take Notice of fome few, and thofe the moft remarkable 
of our Minerals, intending to conclude thefe Refearches into the fubterra- 
nean Riches of Britain with a fuccindt Detail of thofe to which hitherto 
that Title has been chiefly given, viz. Metals. 


n As this may feem an extraordinary AfTertion it ought to be explained. Sir William Monfon 
in his Naval Tr.afts, p. 279, gives us, from a Survey taken A. D. 1582, a St.itc of the Ships and 
Seafaring People in England, according to which the Number ofVefTelswas 1232, their Bur¬ 
then 72,450 Tons, and the Number of Mariners 14,295. When the laft Duty was granted for the 
Benefit of the Port of Whitby [17S0J it was admitted that there were then fliippcd annually fumi 
the Port of Newcaftle and its Members 500,000 Newc.aftlc Chalders, equal to 1,250,000 Tons. 
Allowing the VefTcls employed to be 200 Tons, and to make one with another four Voyages, then 
there will be 1313 Ships, their Burthen 262,600 Tons, and 13,130 Men .and Boys in this ealleiti 
Navigation only. 

“ A great Part of the Silver thus obtained might and probably would be fpent on the idle and 
the profligate of both Sexes, who arc fo many Incumbratices and dead Weights oti Society, inftcad 
of furnilhing Subfiftence to Labourers, Keclmen, Sailors, and'rraders, all indullt ions pains-tak¬ 
ing People, who in their feveral Occupations arc fo many profitable Servants to the Publick. 

P In this wc would be underfiood to include all the Duties impofed on Coals to whatever Pin - 
pofe appropriated or where-ever received, as thefe Duties are dtltincd to and expended for ilic 
Service of the Publick, and in that Light may be juftly confidered as Revenue. A Circum- 
ftance of very great Weight when wc confider the national Advantages arifing from this Com¬ 
modity. 

We are apt to undervalue what we have, and to overate what we willt; it is rcafonablc there¬ 
fore to make thefe Suppofitions in order to give us juft Ideas of both. 

' If the Reader defires to purfue thefe Speculations farther, he may confult Houghton’s Col- 
ktiioas, vol. iv. p. 259. 

c Antimony 
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Antimony is a mineral Subllance frequently found in other Mines, and 
there are alfo Mines of Antimony in Cornwall from which any Quantities of 
it may be procured s. It is very eafily feparated from its Ore, and is then 
ftiledv Crude Antimony, as being free from all the heterogeneous Matter 
which adhered to it in the Mine, and which give fevqral, and thofe very 
different Appearances to its Ore. Crude Antimony is compofed of ful- 
•phureous and reguline Subftances. The former differs in nothing from 
Sulphur or Brimftone, the latter has a bright fhining metallic Appearance, 
is fufibk, indeed, runs the thinneft of any Subffance of this Kind, but is 
never malleable t. It is highly ufeful in many Rcfpe« 5 ts. It is the Bafis of 
a great Variety of efficacious Medicines. The Chemifts ufe it to facilitate 
the Fufion of other Metals, in which Rcfpedfs it would be ftill more ufvfdt*'' 
if it did not render them brittle The Refiners employ it to re^jrt’e Gold 
to its utmoft Purity. It is ufed by the Opticians in grinding jyt5,eilr*"9iafles; 
it is of Service to the Pewterers in giving Hardnefs to the^xvletal. The 
Bell Founders employ it for the fame Purpofe, and to reriaer their Com- 
pofition more fonorous. The Letter Founders find it«^ great Utility in 
making their Types'^. It is alfo in great Demand with the Dyers, and it 
was in their Favour that the Duty of twenty Shillings on every hundred 
Weight imported was repealed*. 

Bismuth, is a Mineral of a fparkling white Appearance, very ponderous, 
hard, and fonorous, but vThich is incapable of receiving any Degree of 
Malleability y. It is found in feveral Parts, and in confiderable Quantities 
in molt of the Mine Counties in England, where it is commonly lliled by 
the Workmen Tin-Glass. It is feparated from its Ore by a very gentle 
Heat; and the Earth left behind, when reduced into the Form of a Regu- 
lus being melted with the Powder of calcined Flints, becomes that bcau- 

s 'Woodward’s Hiftory of FoiTlIs, v'ol. i, p. 184. vol. ii. p. 20. Borltce’s Natural Hiftory of 
Cornwall, p. 129. Hill's Hillory of i’olfils, p. 622. 

' Rcigcri Jntroduftio ad Notitiam Kerum Naturalinm & Arte Faflarnm, vol. H. p. 639. Dir- 
tionaire de Chymic, vol. ii. p. 119. Mineralogie, tom. il. p. 89. 72. 78. Juncker Elcmens Jc 
Chyniie, tom. iii. P. iii. chap. ix. 

u Neuman’s Chemical Works, p. 128—140. Lazarus F.rckcrns’s Afla},s tranfated by Sir John 
Pettus, B. iv. chap. xvii. Bcaufohie Iniroduflion a I'Etude de la Politique, dcs Finances, & du 
Commerce, vol. i. p. 123. Encyclopedic Portative, tom. i. p. 69. 

w Philof jphlcal Tranfaftions, No 138, p. 953. Boerhaave’s Chemiilry, vol. i. p. 132. Dic- 
lionaire Univcrfclle d’Hiftoirc Naturclle, tom. i. p. 149. Macquer’s Elements of Chemiftry, vol. 
i. p. 87. 155.310.11.1.23. 

* 1 'his Duty was impofed 3 and 4 Annae, cap. iv. and was repealed by 8 Geo. I. cap. xv. § 10. 
very wilely, as tending to heighten tlie Price of our Manufaftures. 

' Netimaii’s Chemical Works, p. 106. Lazarus Eickerns’s Aditys, iv. 10. Horlace's NatumI 
Hillory of Cornwall, p. 129. Hill’s Hiftory of Foflils, p. 624. Diflertations Cbynuqaes de M, 
Pott, tom. iii. dilT. ri. Juncker Elcmens de Chymie, toot. iii. P. iii. da. x. 
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tiful tnd valuable blue Glafs which is called Smalt It has many lin¬ 
gular and furprizing Qualities that are known, and very probably poflcffes 
many more that ^rc not yet difcovered. It is of Ufe in making other 
metalline Subilances flow with eafe j but then, like Antimony, it rc iders 
them brittle. It hardens and adds a Silver Luftre to Tin. It facilitates in 
a very remarkable Manner the Amalgamation of all Metals with Mercury *. 
As to the Ufes to which it has been hitherto applied, the making of Smah 
excepted, they are not very numerous, or of any great Importance. The 
Magiftery of Bifmuth is a famous, though not by any means an innocent 
Cofinetk ; it is celebrated alfo for making a fecret and invifible Ink, which 
is rendered legible by holding it to the Fire, and becomes indifcernablc 
as foon as it grows Cold K The Pewterers and the Letter Founders 
make lofi.:* ufe of it. There is however very little Realbn to doubt, that in 
fo inqUiliii.r :.n Age as this, a Mineral with fuch uncommon Qualities will 
be fludioufly ai‘d critically examined, and when, in confequence of this, all 
its Properties art. thoroughly known, will be applied to more beneficial 
Purpoles P. ^ 

Calamine, Lapis Calaminaris, or Cadmia Foflllis, is found plentifully 
in Britain It is indeed true, that other Countries have it alfo in perhaps 
as great Abundance; but our Calamine is richer, and of a fuperior Qinility to 
any that comes from Abroad, as from Experiments the belt Judges allow e. 
It is a fpongy cavernous Body, of a greeniih-grey Colour as it comes from 
the Mine, and fometimes contains in it a little Lead. It is firfl; baked or ter¬ 
rified, then ground fmall, and frequently wafhed before it is fit for Ufe. It 
makes when cemented with Copper (for the Calamine never melts) the fined 
Brafs i and the Proof of the Richnefs of the Calamine arifes from the Quan¬ 
tity that is taken up by the Copper f. Though we have always had this 

* It ihonld feem that if this Mineral could be procured in Plenty, h might this way under proper 
Management yield gicat Profit. 

* Philofophical Traofaflions, N®. 396. p. 193. Boerhaave’s Chemifiry, vol. i. p. 132. Mac- 
quer’s Elements of Chemiftiy, vol. i. p. 92. 156. ii. p. 50—56. 

b Mr. Hellot has given a very full and curious Account of this fmgular Ink, which may be fcea 
in the Book laft cited ; but it was orignally difcovered by a Lady in Germany. 

' Diflionaire de Chymietom. i. p. 214. Mineralogie, tom. ii. p. 48—54. Bcaufobre Intro- 
dn'H'ion al’Etude de la Politique, tom. i. p. 123. 

* Particularly in Derbylhire, Gloucefierfhire, Nottinghamfhire, and Somerfetlhire, as alfo in 
Wales. 

* Philofophical Tranfaftions, N°. 198. p. 672. L. Erckerns’s Afiays, Hi. 28. Houghton’s 
Colle^lions, vol. ii. p. 55. Woodward’s Hiftory of Fofiils, vol. i. p. 184, 185. vol. ii. p. 19, 
20, 82. 106 Neuman’s Works, p. 123. Hill’s Hiftory of Foffils, p. 626. 

f The larged Quantity of Calaminaris taken up by Copper is about one third. Brafs may be 
made with Zink ; and no doubt it is the Zink fublimed from the CaJamine that enters the Copper; 
bat flill Experience fiiews, Cllamine gives a better Colour, and the Biafs is more duiftile than 
when m.tdc with Zink. A greater Quantity of our Calamine is taken up by Copper, and it 
coat^ns more Zink, than any other, fometimes one half. 


Commodity, 
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Commodity, yet we have not made Brafs long before the Commencement 
of the prefent Century g. It is alfo ufed for other Purpofes, particularly in 
>JV 4 edicine, as a great Deficcativc, more efpecially in the Inflammation and 
other Difeafes of the Eyes h. But the Credit, if not the Value of Calamine, 
is v^y much railed fince an ingenious Countryman of ours difeovered that 
was^he true Mine of Zink K This Mineral was indeed known before to 
our Miners by the Name of Spelter ; but they knew not that SpeitCT was 
* Zink, or that it could be extraded from Lapis Calaminaris k, much lets 
had they any Conception, that this Spelter, which they defpifed as an In¬ 
cumbrance, was in reality the fame Thing ^ that boafted Metal from 
China, fo highly efteemed under the founding AppCl!?ttion of Tutenag 1. 
Thcfc however are indubitable Fads, which certainly do Honour iC thc- 
Enquiries of the prefent Age, and fuch as will turn highly to the 
tages of Ages that are to come. But even at prefent they^lT within 
our Plan, as they are apparent Evidences of the natur^;^id*^ 1 hhcrent 
Riches of this Country 

Cobalt, is a denfe, ponderous, bright, ftriated, fliining Mineral, muen i'^ 
fcmbling fome of the Ores of Antimony It is from this Mineral that White 
Arfenic is produced, as from a Mixture of this with Sulphur proceed Yel¬ 
low and Red Arfenics. But the great Value of Cobalt does not arife from 
being the Matrix of thefe Poifons, though even thefe have their Ufes and 
their Price It is from Uiis Mineral that the fineft Blues for enamelling, 

* Harifon’s Defeription of Britain, ch. xviii. Maliae’s Lex Mercatoria, p, 59, 60. Roberts’s 
Merchant’s Map of Commerce, p. 293. 

•> Diftioiiaire Univerfelle d’Hiftoire Naturelle, torn. i. p. 395. Diflertations Chymiques deM. 
Pot, tom. iii. difl". vii. Juncker Elemens deCfaymie, tom. Hi. P. iii. ch. xi. 

* The late ingenious Dr. Ifaac Lawfon, who died before he had made any Advantage ctf his 
Difeovery. 

Philofophical Tranfa<fHons, N“. 482, p. 670, where there is an Account of a Cylinder of a 
Fire Engine made of Spelter, which what it was, the Writer profefles he did not know. Borlafe’s 
Natural HUlory of Cornwaft, p. 129. Yet in Blount’s Glodbgraphia, London i68x, 8vo. p. 
604. we find, “ Spelter a Kind of Metal not known to the Ancients, which the Germans call 
Zink”. He probably took it from Sir John Pettus. 

‘ This is the fimpleft and beft Manner of Writing this Word. The principal Mine is in the 
Province of Hon quang in the very Center of China. 

* If we compare the Sentiments of thofe who recomrhended maiiy Improvements a Century or 
two ago, and the Progrefs made in them at this Day, what is laid in the Text will appear highly 
probable. Tutenag was brought in BallaU by our Eall India Ships, and came to a good Marker 
here. There was long a Prejudice abroad in Favour of the Indian Zink; but by Degrees the 
moil eminent Metaliurgills have declared in Favour of ours, 

" Neuman’s Chemical Works, p. 148—153. Macquer’s Elements, vol. i. p. 158. ii. p. 70. 
Hill’s Hiftory of FoiEls, p. 625. Philrfophical Tranfaftions, N*. 396, p. 192. L. Erekerns’s 
A Hays. 

” Arfenic is ufed in making fome Sorts of Giafs, in glazing, and by the Enamellers, which 
accounts for the Quantities that are confumed. 

F 2 painting, 
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• 

painting, colouring China, and many other Purpofes, not to mention vvafli- 
ing and ilarching, which, however, a^-e very confidcrable Articles, are 
drawn p. It was from hence that the worthy Society for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Arts and Commerce, confidering the large Sums which went An¬ 
nually out of thefe Kingdoms for fuch neccflary Commodities in dailA and 
conftant Ufe, were prompted to offer, as they very prudently did, a Premium 
for the difcovering a Cobalt Mine in South Britain, which was claimed 
fomc Years ago by a Gentleman in Cornwall, who upon due Proof received 
itq. This Mine however might bo «« well called a Mine of Bifmuth, there 
being as great Q^ntitics of one Mineral found therein as of the other, and 
which is Co far from being a Difparagement, that it is an Advantage, both 
Minerals yielding a blue Colour r. Cobalt, being firll freed from the Arfc- 
niC'5^^5qntains, is then fo treated in Furnaces properly contrived for the 
Purpoffj,^ that being melted with a Quantity of powdered Flints, and then 
fprinkled w* .h. Water, it forms a hard Itony Snbftancc called Zafkkk 
or Azure SxociEs. The fame Mineral being mixed with Pot-afh and 
Sand in proper (^jLahtlties makes Smalt tj this being beaten fmall becomes 
Powder Blue; and that lifted very fine, and divided according to the dif¬ 
ferent Height of its Colours, the deepefl and finell of thefe is what is filled 
Enamel 'Blue". The Richnefs of the Cobalt is determined by the C^^mtity 
of the other Ingredients it abfbrbs, which is at leafl equal and never ex¬ 
ceeds four Times its Quantity 

w 

f Diftionairede Chymic, tom. i. p. 269. Mincralogie, tom. ii. p. 36. Encyclopedic Portative, 
tom. i. p. 323. 

9 The Premium, which was thirty Guineas promifed in 175*1, claimed in December the 
fame Year, came to Francis Beauchamp, Efq; in whole Lands at Gwenap it was diftovered. We. 
have little Reafon to doubt, that on a careful InfpcAion other Cobalt Mines might be difeovertd 
in the fame County, and in other Parts of Britain. 

' Neuman's Chemical Works, p. 152, 153. Hill’s Hiftory of Foffils, p. 625. Boilace’s Nat i- 
ral Hiflory of Cornwall, p. 130, 131. 

* It may be doubted whether this Subflance be melted or only mixeil with the Powder of cal¬ 
cined Flints and Water. It comes in Barrels, and takes the Shape of them, being very hard and 
firm, and thence called Azure Scone. Formerly this Name was given to Lapis Lazuli, and the 
blue Colour prepared from thence Ultramarine, but nowit is confined to this Subllancc; and 
much of the Colour prepared from it being made in Holland, it is fbmsjrimcs (tiled Diuch Ultra¬ 
marine. 

' As this is the capital Article, and may be made equally well from Bifmuth and Cobalt, 
it would be a national Advantage to cflablifh, which is certainly piadticable, the Manufaftnre 
of it in Cornwall. The Importance of this will more clearly appear in a fubfequent Note, in 
which we (hall mention the great Advantages arifing from the Mine of Cobalt (the only one 
wrought) in Saxony. 

" It is the great Excellence of this Colour, that it does not fufFer by Fire, which occafions a 
great Conlumption in painting earthen Ware and Porcelain. 

w Boerhaave’s Chemiftry, vol. i, p. 116. Neuman's Chemical Works, p. 151, 152, 153. 
Macquer’s Eicmeius of ChemUlry, vol. ii. p. 74,75, 76. 
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Black Lead is what feme have fuppofed with veiy little Reafon to be 

S dybdena or Galena of Plinyothers ftUe; it Plumbago, Our jii- 
Camden in whofe Days it was a new Thin?, would not venture to 
a Latin Name, but calls it a metkllic Earth, or hard fhining ftony 
ce; which whether it was the Pnigitis or Melanteria of Diofeorides, 
>chre burned to Blacknefs in the Earth, and fo unknown to the An- 
xrients, he left others to enquire y. Dr. Merret, from the Ufe to which it 
was lirft applied, named it Nigrica Fabrilis The learned Boyle is of Opi¬ 
nion that it has not any Thing metallic in its Nature «j relying upon which, 
we have ventured to give it a Place here. It is indeed a very lingular Sub- 
llance, but being very common, and confequently very well known, it 
would be needlefs to deferibe it. It is found, but in very trivial Quantities, 
in feveral Mines here, and it may be allb in other Countries Buuihe'fole 

Mine in which it is found by itlelf is on Barrowdale, about from 

Kefwick, in the County of Cumberland c. It is there ptiiled Wadd, 
and thofe who are beft acquainted with it, ftile it a 01ack, pinguid, 
Ihining Earth, which they fuppofe to be impregnatedi^with Lead and 
Antimony ft. 

When it was firfl: difeovered the People ufed it to mark their Sheeps. 
It was afterwards introduced into Medicine, and taken in Powder for the 
Cure of the Cholic and the Gravel; but it has been fmee applied to many 
t'ther Purpofes. It ferves tofeour, to clean, and to give a Luftre to wrought 
Iron, anti to defend it from Ruft; it is applied in the varnilhing Crucibles, 
and other earthen Veflcls that are to be expofed to the fierceft Fire, which 
end it anfwers elFeclually L But after all, the great Confumption of it is 

* Nr.t. Hill. lib. sxxiii. cap, 6. xxxiv. cap. 18. It is impoffible on reading the Defeription of 
of Molybdcaa to conceive it lias any Affinity to our Hlack Lead, though foreign Authors call by 
th.’.t Name a SiiblVance found in Prui ■, which ferves for making Pencils, and comes from thence 
to be confounded with ours, which it iu no other Circumftance refembles. 

f Britan, p. 631. Childrcy’s Britannia Baconica, p. 170, Sir John Pettus in his ElTays on 
metallic Words, under Lead. 

* Finax Rerum Naturalium Biitannicarunr, p. arS. 

“ Boyle’s- Works, vol. v. p. 77. He fays it is a Mineral' fui generis, appro.iching to a Talc.. 
h Bi rlafc's Natural Hillory of Cornwall, p. 130. Dicflionaire d’Hifioirc Naturelle, tom., ill. p. 
459. Dillcrtations Chymiqnes dc M. Potr. tom. tv, diffi i. 

Woodward’s Hiftory of B’ollils, vol. i. p. 185. 198. 

* Robinfon’s Natural Hiftory of Weftmoreland and Cumberland, p. 74, 75. he fays it isa Mun» 
dick Metal. This is a Term c.xtremely vague, ufed by the Miners in feveral Counties to exprefs 
a Variety of Mineral Subftunees, indeed any Subftance they cannot explain the Nature of. Mr. 
Robinfon fays alfo, that by a violent Heat a Rcgulus may be extrafted from it icfembling Silver in 
Colour and Brightnels, but not mtilieablc. 

• Flidofophical Traufaftions, N®. 240, p. 183. where Dr, Plott obferves it was called Nigra 
fabrilis, in Oppofition to Rubrica fabrilis, or Ruddle. 

( If thefc Circumftances are maturely weighed, it may perhaps feem not improbable, that to¬ 
gether witli Talc llierc may be a Mixture of Zink. 


m 
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ill two Artieles» in Dyd.ng» to fix Blues fo as that they may never change their 
Colour} and in Pencils S ; and the being confined to this Country is fo well' 
known and fo nniverfally allowed, that they are from thence filled abroad 
Crayons £Angleterre i’. It arifcS from hence, that the Nature of tlu'/oub- 
flance is little known to Foreigners, the moft learned of whorft fpeak 
of it very confufedly, and with much IncertaintyThefe farther Birticu- 
lars we may venture to affirm concerning it, without any Danger of mif- 
leading our Readers ; That the Mine before mentioned is private Property, 
is opened but once in Seven Years, and the Quantity known to be equal to 
the Confumption in that Space fold at once; and as it is ufed without any 
Preparation, it is more valuable than the Ore of any Metal found in this 
Ifiand. But there is nothing improbable, and much lefs impofllble, in fup- 
poiiifgt^at other, and it may be many other Ufes will be difcovcR:d in 
Medeoi^fey^ainting, Dyeing, varnifhing or Pottery, which would certainly 
contribute i^^raife the Value of a Mineral peculiar to this Country, anil 
with the Natuke of which, though fo long in our PoffefHon, we are ftill fo 
imperfe(Slly ac^UAinted. 

It is very natural in fpeaking of our Metals to give the Preference to 
Tin, which certainly made it firft known, and as fome very learned Men 
think, gave its Appellation to this Ifland". Mines of Tin firfl rendered the 
Scilly lllcs, then Devonfbire and Cornwall, famous ; to which laft County 
they are now, as we have elfewhere fhewn, chiefly confined Tin, though 
in itfelf the lighteft, in its Ore is the heavieft of Metals. It is very feldom 
if ever found pure, and the Appearances of its Ore are very different p. 
The finefl and richefl are filled Tin-Grains, or Corns of Tin, being 
Cryftals of a black Colour of different Sizes q. It is alfo found in a heavy 
black Stone, fometimes in a more porous yellow coloured Stone, and is 

« Robinfon’s Natural Hiftory of WefVmoreland and Cumberland, p. 75, 76. Sir John Pettus 
under Lead, in his Eflays on metallic Words. 

*> There are a Variety of Names for what Foreigners take to be black Lead, fuch as Molybdenc, 
Poteiet, Mine de Plombnoire, ou Savonneufe, Plomb de Mer, Plombagine, Plomb de Mine, Cerufe- 
noire. Talc-blende, Faufle Galene, Mica des Peintres, or Crayon de Plomb. But whether ihcfe 
Names beloi^ to any one Snbftance, and whether that is our Black Lead, is not at all clear. On 
the contrary, it is more probable that thefe Appellations belong to different Subftanccs, none of 
which are the fame with our Mineral. 

‘ Diftionaire d’Hiftoire ^turelie, tom. iii. p. 458, 459. Encyclopedic Portative, tom. i. p. 
401. Mifcellanea Berolihcnna, tom. vi. p. 29. 

n Boebart. Canaan, lib. i. cap. xx&ix. derives Britain from Barat Anac, i. e. Ager Stanni, a 
Land of Tin. 

o Political Survey of Great Rritain, vol. i. p. 343, 344. 

' Woodward's Hiftory of Foflils, vol. i, p. 190. ii. p. 30, 107. EBll’s Hiftory of Foffils, p. 
628, 629. Borlafe’s Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, p. 160 . 

1 Though generally Black, they are not always fo, but fometimcs white, afh;coloured, or red, 
FefeiQbling Clafs, and very rich in Hiatal* 

commonly 
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commonly intermixed with Spar, Arfenifc, Lead, and other Bodies r. As a 
i^etal it is white, fhining, melts with a gentle Heat; dudtile, lb as to 
fpmad under the Hammer into Leaf, which Iron and Copper will not do j 
but ^ cannot be drawn into Wire as thole Metals may *. It is not fono- 
rous iiy itfclf, and yet makes other Metals fo, when mixed with them In 
point of Gravity, it is as Seven to One in relpedt to Water, and as Seven to 
Nineteeen in regard to Gold«. Tin Mines are generally found on the Sides 
of Hills, though Veins fometimes pafs through Vallies or Brooks between 
two Hills, ar.d are followed to the oppolite Hill w. They work with infi¬ 
nite DilKculty through hard Rocks, to the Depth of from three to feventy 
Fathoms j and it is no lef troublefome than dangerou-, where the Earth is 
loofe and apt to crumble Great Quantities of Timber are confumed, in 
thele fubterrancous Works, which are freed from Water by the Hebn>f Fire 
Engines, and other Contrivances. The Veins are of incertain»^'^iifeknefs 
from three Inches to three Feetr. Tin Grains, or Corns,of Tin, yield 
Five Parts in Eight of Metal whereas Tin Stones yield onjj^ from One in 
thirty, to One in Sixty, and to One in a Hundred and twelfty, for even thele 
are wrought to fome fmall ProfitThe Ore when colledted is broke, 
waihed, llamped by Mills, and otherwife treated to fit it for the Mclting- 
iloufc, which is called Drefling ; except the Tin Grains, which need no fuch 
Preparation. After melting it is called Black Tin ; but before it can be 
expofed to Sale it is carried to one of the five coinage Towns, where after 
Examination of a Piece that is broke from a Corner of the Block, the 

f Tin is alfo found in the Moor-flone or Granite, la the Elvan, a blue Stone very hard, ia 
looiu Stones fpread in Floors, in Mud, and in Sand waihed in by the Sea. 

s Lazarus F-rckerus’s Afla}'s, iv. lo— 16. Boerhaave’s Chemiftry, voK i. p. 98. Neuman’s 
Chemical Wor!;s, p. 65. 90. Macquei’s Elements of Chemifiry, voi. i. p. 69. 153. 370. Juuckcr 
Eiemens de Chymic, tom. Hi. P. Hi. ch. vi, 

'■ Dr. Shaw, in his curious and ufeful Notes on Boerhaave, hath fome very jnft and inAruAire 
Remarks on this finji;alar Circumftance. 

“ This is the true Chai aftcriftic of Metals, by which they are diftinguilhed from other Sub- 
Aances, and one fi nm another. 

w Becaufe Mine;; .ue mofl: common in mountainous Countries, the Veins being more readily dif- 
covered, and the Works eaficr cai risd on, this connefts the Idea of Mines with Mountains, fo 
that we can fcartc feparatc them. But in Nature drey have no foch Conooflios; in America 
many rich Mines ;ti e in low Ground, and in our own, the Mines in Swale Dale in York&ire, thofe 
near Newhind in fiioucefterfliirc, aud in BralTington Moor in Derbyfliire, are in Plains, 

* Hence they .ire Sources of much L;;hour and Expence, maintaining thereby Numbors of 
People comfortably by the Fruit of their own Jnduftry. 

v Philofophieal TranfafHotis, N®. 69, p. 2096. N''. 138, p. 949. Woodward’s Hiftory of 
Foffils, vol. i. p. 199. vol. ii. p. 30. 85. 107. 

* The Principle which excites that inciefetigable Indnftiy viliblc in this Country k tfae Pro¬ 
fits beinp divided. The Lord of the SoU has commonly a clear Sixth. But in Mines wrought 
with Difficulty and Hazard, is often content with a'Ninch, a Twelfth, or a Fifteenth, the Reft bring’, 
tliviikd amongft the Adventurers, and this it is that hy keeping Hope aiw'e, Icftriis the Senfe of 
La*’ nr, and fupporis tltc Spirit of Mining. A Cucumftance thajt dekeivcs fiat dorp®ft At- 
Kuliop. 


Arms 
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Arms of the Dutchy o£ Cornwall are impreffed with a Hammer, and then 
it is called White Tin a. The Duty on Coinage, which is four Shillings/ 
on the Hundred-weight, belongs to the Prince of Wales as Duke of C^rri- 
wall, and produces a Revenue of upwards of Ten thoufand Poun^"per 
Annum. ^ 

* The Ufes of Tin arc many; it is fome times given in Medicine; Pre-r 
parations from thence are employed as Cofmetics; it is ufed in varnilhing 
Earthen Warej in Conjundtion with Mercury it makes the Foliage fpread 
on the Back of Looking-glafles j amalgamated with Quickfilver, Sulphur, 
and Sal ammoniac, it produces die Mol'aic Gold c ; the Calx polilhes Glals, 
Steel, &c. the compound Calx is what we call Putty d ; it is alfo ufed in 
Soldei'Another Manner in which it is ufed in this and in other Coun¬ 
tries,•48^^hi^. is called Tinning, or as the French ftile it Etaniage, by 
which Copper Veffels are rendered neater in Appearance, and iafer in Ufe. 
When applied^n thin Plates of Iron, which we did not pradtife here till the 
Beginning of the-.prefent Century, it becomes fit for many Ufes, and fur- 
nilhes a Variety of neat and wholefomeUtenfils j it enters into the Compofi- 
tion of Bell-metal, of Printers Types, and to it we owe the Elegance, Hard- 
nefs, and Beauty of our Pewter, of which at Home and Abroad there is fo 
great Confumptionf. Before we difmifs this Subjedlr, we muft obferve, 
that the deep ruby Colour extradled from Gold ufed by Painters in Enamel, 
is made by precipitating the Solution of that Mfctal in Aqua Rcgia^ with Calx 
of Tin, and in this Relpedt it is highly ufeful in ftriking all Scarlet Dyes s. 
This Metal has been at all Times one of our Staple Commodities, and very 
profitable. At prefent there are good Grounds to believe the Mines in 
Cornwall produce of this Meral to the Amount of Two hundred thou¬ 
fand Pounds per Annum, which is about four Times as much as they did 
at the Beginning of the laft Century h. Tin is found in Saxony and 

• For thefe Coinage Towns, fee Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 345. 

b Thefe Blocks weigh Three hundred and Twenty Pounds, the Stamp authenticates the Purity, 
and implies a PermilTion to vend the Tin as being fo. 

■= This Auruen Mofaicum or Mufivum, is a Pigment ufed in writing or embellilhing Letters in a 
very beautitulCrdd Colour; it is alfo ufed in ftaining Glafs and in marbling Paper. 

■* This is out the Glaziers or Painters Putty, but a Powder of calcined Tin, ufed in giving the 
laft PolUh to fine Works in Steel, &c. We had better write it Puty ; the French call it 
PotM, 

• It is of Confequence to enumerate the principal Ufes of Metals, that an Idea may be better 
formed of their Value from the various Channels of Confumption. 

* Wc fend annually to difierent Parts of Europe, Africa, and the Eaft Indies about 8000 Cwt. 
and about the fame Quantity to our Plantations. 

* Tin imparts this Quality to Pewter, and for this Reafon Vats of this Metal are ufed in gene¬ 
ral by the Scarlet Dyers. Sec Houghton’s Colleftions, vol. ii. p. 183. 

•* See the ingenious and worthy Dr. Eorlafc’s natural Ilillory of Cornwall, p. *83. See alfo 
^!tiline’s Lex Mcrcttoiia, p. 59. 

Bohemia 
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in Sweden and 

lity to ours, as Foreigners wh,<jiif:e jt|ie ix]^i| pr^er and ip3|?a^ 
moufly allow ><. In conrequehce of this there is acofiftsmt and cottfider^ble 
Fkpprtation both of wrought and imwrought Tin’. On ti»;,bi^ter 
is a £>uty of three Shillings on every Hundred-weight j buf ^ former 
as it pught to be, exported free m. It is more than probable, that by pro-^ 
per Attention, and a few hcceifary Rjegulations, the Exportatkto; m thi$ 
Metal might be rendered .more benefipid to the'Nation ». 

Iron, the moft ufeful, and through the wife Diftribution.of Providence, 
the moft common of all Metals, is plentifully found in all Partspf the Bfi* 
tifti Dominions <>. The Homans wrotight, and it hi pmbable were the, ftrft 
who wrought our Mines, as appears from t^eir Med^s fonad Jia the Heaps 
of Slags and Cinders, which’ are the only l^numents remaining jheir 
Induftry in. this Particular The Ore h^ many difRsraot AppeatihceS. 
Some is ftiled Brujh Ore, as being compoied of Threads growing on a red 
Kind of Earth, or hanging from the Tops of Caves or ol^ Works. Son^ 
in Stones of a reddilh, bluetfti, pr grey Colours, fometimes in a Sort of 

* There were Tin Mines in Spain: Thofe in Saxony were dlfrovered in the thirteenth Ceotury- 
by an Eoglifhman who Red from Cwnwall, who taught the Saxoru how to work their Mines ana 
drcTs their Metal. It is found in-Siam and in the Peninfuia of Malacca in the Indies, and 
in Japan. .There are Ha Mines alfo in Spaniih Amoica, as Akxizo Btaba informs^, Mit Sdng 
in the Vicinity of richer Metals are leldom wrought. 

k The Hnners in Cornwall have great-Advantages, fuch as the Number of their MioeSj the 
great Quantities of Metal in thek Ores, the Facility (in Compariibn of others) with wjiich it is 
wrought; and, whidh ought to ix^the greateft of all, the Supwiori^ of their Metal aath|ndcated 
by the Coinage Mark. But this avails us little, iince, as Dr. Neumui obrerves,p.'^9, there is not 
n Tin-founder in Holland who has not EnglKh Stamps, by the Help of which he pafles his Com- 
pofition, be it what it may, and come it from where it will, for Cornilh Block Tin., There cannot 
be a clearer or more convincing Proof than this of the Exccilency of our EnglUh'Tin, or a bet^'r 
Gi ound for hoping we /hall cobtinue in Poflc/fiotiof this Staple. _ 

‘ The Subftances that enter into the Ccunpolltioo of wrought Hn or Pewter are. Martial Re- 
gulus of Antimony, Zink, Bifmuth, Copper, Iron, Pridces-metal; of two or three of thefe jfor 
every Pewterer has his particular Method of compounding} they put two or three Pounds- to aA 
Hundred-weight of Tin, and by this Means make an hard, fbnorous, iUveMlke Metal. • W.he« 
foreign Writers mention Englilh Tin they often mean Pewter, as appears by dirir Deferiptions. 

•n Star. 8 & p. William III. cap. xxxiv. § i. and wrought Tih was declared free by o Geo. I. 

•cap. XV.. ■ * ’ . ■ . ■ 

" Borlafe’s Hiftory of Cornwall, ,p. 183. ’ * 

o Iron is found in Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbylhire, Devonihire, Durham, Gloucefrerihire, 
Hampfhire, Kent, Lancalhire, Monmouthlhire, Shroplhire, Soinerfet/hlre; StaiKx'dihire, SulTex, 
Warwickfliirc, Wiltlhire, Yorkdure, and in many Flirts of North britiun, Ireland, and in North 
America. 

>’ Sec O. Walker’s Greek and Roman Hiftory, illuftrated by Cans and Medals, in the Dedicatiou 
to William Charleton, Eltj; Richardfon’s Account of Antiquities in Yorklhife, prcferved by Hearne 
in Leland’s Itincrar)’, tom. i. p. 141. Remarks of the Rev. Nfr.-Fpttlds Br^e/by, ki his Travels 
■through different Parts of England, in Le&nd's Idnerary, tom. Vi. pi pjfi ' ^1 
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ftifF undtuous Clay, arid fotiietimes in a black Sand<l. Whep free from • 
its Ore, the Metal is clofe,- hard, fufible, dudile into Wire, fonorous, and 
elafticr. In refpedl to Weight, it is in regard to Water as Seventy-eight 
to Ten, but to Gold as Seventy-eight to One hundred Ninety-fix. The 
Mines are- from Twelve to Fifty, and very rarely are more than Sixty'Feet 
deep. , The Veins or. Loads, like thofe of Tin, are of very different Dimen- 
lions, and their Contents of.very different Natures, which rather than their 
Size determine their Value. It is however found by Experience, that 
mixing together Ores of very different Qualifies hath very good Effedls 
It is wrought fo as to render it fit for Ule* with riiuch.Trouble and at no 
finall Expence. 

Some Ore is roafted before it can be fmelted. This lail Operation Is 
performed in a large open Furnace, the Fuel and Ore being mixed, and the 
Fire kepf to the greateft Height by two Pair of large Bellows, moved by a 
Wheel driven by Water When the Metd is melted, it is let out of the 
Receivers into a Bed of Sand, which hath one large and fevcral fmall Di- 
vifions, in which it lies and cools. The Iron in the large Divifion is called 
a Sow, and in the fmaller Pigs u. When the Furnace is once charged 
they keep it continually fupplied with Ore and Fuel, and as Occafion re¬ 
quires let out the Metal for feveral Months. In the Foreft of Dean, the 
richeft Ore produces an hard brittle Iron, but by mixing Slag arid Cinders 
therewith, it becomes the tougheft and heft w^e havew. Pig Iron, though 
Metal, and fit for fome Ufes, is not malleable‘s. In order to give the Me- 

^ Pita’s Natural Hlftory of Staffordfliire, p. i Houghton’s Collections, vol. ii. p. 21 ?. 
Woodward’sHiflory of FoffiJs, vol. i. p. 223—234. vol. Hi p. 36—38. 86. 108. Hill’s Hifloiy 
of FoffiJs, p. 629. Borlafe’s Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, p. 195, Belides thofe mentioned in 
the Text there are other Iron Ores, fuch as Haematites or Bloodllone, the Magnet or Loadftone,. 
Smiris or Emery, and Magnefia or Manganefe, all of them found in Britain. 

r Boyle’s Works, vol. v. p, 197. Boerhaave’s Chemiftry, vol. i. p. 93. Neuman’s Works, 
p. 68—85. Macquer’s Elezs^nts, vol. i. p. 63. Juncker Elemens de Chymie, tom. iii. F, iii. 
ch. V. 

' In this Cafe they feem to aA as Flaxes to each other; and it is faid that different Sorts of 
Ore, none of which' feparately could have been wrought to much Profit, have anfwtred well 
when mixed. See a very curious and remarkable Inflance of this in Juncker Elemens dc 
Chymie, tom. Hi. p. 301. 

»It is from this and other Improvements that our Mines yield mUch more than formerly. In 
the old Times they fcarcc made in their Foot-blafis or Bloomeries One Hundred-weight in a 
Day, and left as much or more Metal in their Slaggs ; whereas they now make two or three I’ons of 
Iron in the fame $pace, and leave a mere Cinder behind. It is faid that about a Century .igo 
there were Eight hundred Forges in England. 

" This is what the French call Fcr en gneufe, and alfo Fer de Eonte. Sows and Pigs are of 
different Sizes, thofe which run fkft are fmaliefl. 

vr This feme have thought proceeded from the AttraAion of the finer, Parts of the Metal 
cematoing in the Slagg by the new Iron, and combining therewith. 

* Such as Pots, Kettlcsf,, Bullets, Bombs, Chimney Backs, and other coarfe Work5; but this 
kon is ftUi full ^ vitreoos Impurities, which axe expelled by repeated Operati ms. 

till 
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tal that neccllary Quality, it is c«:ried to the Forge#, and there heatjjd and 
hammered in every Diredlion, till the heterogeneous Matter being expelled, 
it is thoroughly incorporated, united, and as.the Workmen call it welded 
together > . After this it is divided at the flitting Mills, and then it is ftiled 
Bar Iron i. The Ufes of this moft valuable Metal are by far too many 
to admit, and too well known to require an Explanation here». 

• 

Steel is made from Iron by Cementation, and employed in all the finer 
Manufaftures, in fome of which by the Skill and Indufiry of the Artificers 
it is raifed to a very high Value There is no Room to doubt, that in 
every one of the three Kingdoms ^ere may be enough Iron found to fup- 
ply all the Britilh Dominions, and yet we import very large Quantities from 
the North, from Spain, and from America <^. The Reafon of this is, becaufe 
the Inhabitants of thofc Countries can make it cheaper. For Iron being 
fmelted in an open Fire, and hitherto in general with Charcoal only, the Oil 
of which is fuppolcd to be ufeful in making the Metal tough ;• whereas Pit 
Coal, as is commonly thought, makes it hard and‘brittle, we eannot, ex¬ 
cept in fome Places, afibrd that Expence <*. It is therefore carncftly to be 
wiflicd, that as it has been often propofed andpromifed, the life of Pit Coal 
could be genemlly introduced, ib as to anfvrer in all Refpedis as well as 
Clialcoal, which would be of very great Service, and be very much to the 
Advantage of the Nation But before we conclude this Article it is very 
necefl'ary to obferve, that the dmp’ortation of foreign Iron turns highly to our 

t 

^ Philofophical Tranfa^lions, N*. 137, p. 931. N®. 199. p. 695. N**. 403. p. 480. There 
are two Forges commonly under one K<^. The firft is called the Finery (Affinerie) where it 
is heated and hammered alternately till rendered pure. The fecood is ftiled the Chafrey (Chau* 
fcric) where it is alfo heated and hammered into large Bars. 

^ In this State it is complete as a Commodity, ana fit for Sale to the Manufaflurers in Iron, 
who know liow to dilHnguKh the Sorts that are fitteft for their relpeftive Purpofes. 

“ It fiimidK-s in Agriculture and in Arts all the Inftruments fi;^ a vaft Variety of Purpofes; 
and if Utility was rerpcflcd in Titles, had never been ftiled a baft Metal. 

In which the Tune, Labour, and Skill of the Workmen are to be paid for, and of Courfc 
cacrealc the Ih ice of the Metal. As in Buckles, Scid^rs, fine Inftruments of all Kinds, Springs 
o( dilfcrent Sorts, paitkularly Watch Springs. 

*• In Coi.ntri»s where this Metal abounds, and can be made cheap, it is exported as a Com¬ 
modity. RulTia exports annually 300,000 Pouds, or 6000 Tons. Sweden, 300,000 Schipponds, 
01 48,00a Tons. Norway to the Amount of 400,000 Rix Dollars. A great deal, and efpecially 
Steel, comes from Tranfilvania, Hungary, and different Parts of Germany, and fome from Hui- 
l.tnd, wiiich is bi ought from Germany, and only wrought thereinto another Form. 

The Iron Works in Mendip Hills had lojjg fioce deftroyed the Oaks in that Foreft. But 
in fome Places Woods are preferved for the Supply of the Iron Works. 

e In l.ancafliire Time out of Mind they have ufed Turf with Charcoal, and prefer it to Chaf- 
fo.il alone. They tried Pit Coal but without Saccefs, Yet in 1746, Mr. Ford (in Colebroke Dale 
in Shropfliiic) tlie fame Perfon who made a Cylinder of Spelfer, made Iron brittle or totigh as 
-he plcafcd with Pit Coal, both Ore and Fuel being found in the fame Dale. At this 'lime, 

I have been well informed, Iron is wrought vdth Pit Coal at the Carron Works in North 
iiiitain. • 

G 2 Advantage^ 
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Advantage* for we import k m our own Bottoms, much of it from our 
own Colonies^ and, except-^from thcfe, under a Duty *'j and when manu- 
faftured here, in which a vaft Number of Hands in different Parts of the 
Ifland are continually employed it furniflaes an immenfe Exportation* 
and no fmall Part of this to the very Countries where the Iron was- 
produced g, • 

CoPf wt is plentifully found in all the Britifli Territories >». Yet though 
known long before, our Mines have not been wrought above Two hundred 
Years, and not to any great Purpofe till within the prefent Century i. This 
Metal is fometimes found pure, orrery nearly fo, and that in fo large Pieces 
as to make it necei&ry to break them in the Mine before they can be con- 
reniently raifedBut in general, like other Metals, involved in ftony 
CruAs of all Colours i, and even many of thefe are beautifully blended to¬ 
gether, whence the Ore receives the Name eff the Peacock’s Tail m. This 
Aony .Ore is fa intimately mixed with, and adheres fo clofely to the Me¬ 
tal, that it is extremely ^difficult to fe'parate them,' which is one principal 
Caufe of the Dearnefs of Copper. This Metal is of a bright orange Red, 
clofe, hard, malleable, dudhe into Wire, fonorous, and elaAici- and 
is not only wrought on by all Solvents, but even by Water, which 
makes it very apt to ruAn, la point of Gravity, it is as Nine to One in 
refped to Water, and in regard to Gold as Nine to Nineteen The 

' Thefe Duties are very judidoufly regulated, for the Support of Commerce, andtlie promo* 
ting our ow'u Manufadlurc, 

* To Sweden, Spain, and America, through the fuperlor Dexterity of our Mechanics, and 
feveral Means employed in promoting Expedition. 

h In great Plenty in Ca'rdiganfliire, ChcOlire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Dcrbyfhire, Devonfhire, 
Lancafliire, Ille of Man, Northumberland, ShropOtire, Somerfetftiire; Staffbrdlbire, Yorklhire, 
Wales, Warwickfhire, Weftoiorland, in North Britain, in Ireland, and in America. 

This was occafioned chiefly by thofe Errors and Incortaiatics in our Laws in regard to'Mincs,. 
which are now happily removed. 

it Borkfe’s Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, .p. 203,. 

• Plot’s StalFordlhire, p. t6e. Woodwaiti’s FoIBIs, vol. i. p. 193—198. vol. ii. p, 24-1127. 
83. 106. Boerhaave’s Chemiftry, vol. i. p, pr, 92. Macquer’s Elements, vol. 1 . p. eg. Hill’s 
Folfils, p. 632. Jun<fkar,Elemens de Chymie, tom. iii. P. iii. ch.iv. 

"» L. Erckerns’s Aflays, the whole Tbiiti Book, Neuman’s Chemical Works, p. 67. He alfo^ 
alTcrts that Lapis Lazuli ought to be confidered as a Copper Ore. 

" Diflbndre de Commerce, tom, i. P. ii. col. 1230, 1231. Diflertations Chymiques de M. 
Fott, wm. iii, p. 297—586. Junckw Elemcns^de Chymie,.tom. iii. P. iii. ch. iv. Diftionairc de 
Chymie, tom. J. p. 333, Mineralogie de Bomare, tom. i. p. 175—205, Encyclopedic Portative, 
tom. K p. 411. Beaufobre Introduction aJ’Etude de la Politique, tom. i. p. 127. 

“ What we are told of Gopj^r from Japon being heavier than any European Copper is not 
I rue ; Swedilh Copper,. according as it is refined, is fometimes heavier and fometimes a lit tie 
lighter, in this Proportion, 8,834* 8,799, ®»734 5 tiie middle Number reprefenting the Japon 
Copper, and the-firft and third Swedilh, and Water efteemed 1,000. At Arallerdam Swedifli 
fcuhes the fame Price sis Japon, that is about 70 Florins for too lb. An Halfpenny of the Coin 
of Ciiarlcs IL weighed 9000, our Cojiper being ^ghen pure as heavy as any. 
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Mines are wrought to a great Depth, foilietimcs to more than a hundred 
Fathom, often through a very hard Rock, and conleque'ntly with much 
Labour and at a vaft Expence p. , The Veins or Loads are much wider, 
thicker, and richer than thofe of cither Tin or Iron; fo that on the firft 
opening of a Mine in Cornwall, it threw up, that is the Miners Term, as 
much Copper in a Fortnight as ibid for Five thoufand Seven hundred Pounds, 
and in the next three Weeks and two Days as much more as came to Nine 
tlioufand Six hundred Pounds s. But this was a very extraordinary Cafe, 
and what is not often to be expe(a:cd^' 

The feparating the Metal from the Ore Is a very arduous and intricate 
Operation; for firft it is broken to Pieces in the Mine, then railed, ranged 
according to its Sizes, walhed, picked, ftamped, and fortedv When 
brought to the Melting-houfe, it is firft roafted, next ftamped again, and 
then melted, when it is ftiled Red Copper and having ftill heterogene¬ 
ous Subftances mixed with it, melted over again perhaps rfiore than once, 
and then^it is ftiled Black Copper “ j if it is fu:^edled to hold Silver, as 
it frequently does, it is returned to the Furnace, where a Proportion of 
Lead is added, and then it is expofed only to fuch a Degree of Heat as- 
is fufticient to melt the Lead, which attracts and carries away the Silver, 
leaving the Block of Copper honey-combed w. This is afterwards melted,, 
and becomes at laft what is called Rose Copper, that is, perfedlly fine and 
pure *. The Ufes of this Metal, like thofe of Iron, are too numerous to be 
iiififtcd on here j it may be fufficient to obferve, that its Malleabilky, Flexi¬ 
bility, Dudility, and Elaftkity, render it fit almoft for every Thing to 

p This is to be underftood of our Mines, for in foreign Countries tBerc are fome much deeper, 
as having been longer wrought. 

s Borlafc’s Natinal Hiftory of Cc«'nwall,ji. 206. This Nfine is in Hud Virgin, in the Parilh of 
CAv’cnap, and the Faft happened in July and Aiigttft 1757. ... 

' It might contribute to the rendering thefe Mines more taltiabie, if, as in Germany, we- 
were aflitluous in extracting the richer>Ietals from the Copper, which though it might be for¬ 
merly very priKienlly declined, from the Fear of its being feized as a Mine-royal, }'« now when* 
there are no fuch AppreheoAons, private'and publick Intcreft unite In recommending fuch Fn- 
jcavours. 

‘ Borlafe’s Natural Hiftory of Cofnwali, p. 20 j, 204, 205. Yet our Ores are by no Means- 
f.j rcFradtory as in fome other Countries. ' 

t In this Fufion a proper Flux is ufed to difpofe the Metal to feparate from tlie ^rthy, ftony,, 
fulphnreoas, and arfcnlcuil Particles with which it is intermixed. 

'■ The Copper m this State continues flill mixed, but mixed with metallic Par|iclesj chieAy Lead- 
r nd Iron. iVora which it niiift be alfo {mriHed. 

w In Cittni.my Copper is fvcvjuently mixed with Silver, which they are very dextrous indif- 
coveiing, from the Appearance of the Ore, as alfo in the Block. 

X 111 ibmc of the richeft Mines in-Hungary'theii? Copper requires fourteen Meltings to render iP 
Anc. . . ' 
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wbich Metal can be applied y. Befidcs we ate to remember, that from 
Copper Brafs is mad^ and froii\ thence all the numberlefs Articles that are 
tnanufa£tnred for public and private Ufe, from our heavy Artillery down 
to the Furnkure pfour Kitchens, and. which Occahons no fmaJl Confump- 
tion drawn into Wire for Pins 

Verdigrise might bealfo made in this as well as in other Countries, 
and it is really amazing that we have hitherto neglected fo obvious and at 
the fame Time fo valuable an ImprovementYet the not making any 
Ufe of Waters highly impregnated with Metal from the Copper Mines, 
after the immenfe Profit that has been made by throwing old Iron into 
them ip Ireland i’, is ftill more amazing, cfp'ecially as very hne blue Vitriol 
hath been obtained from *thoie Waters in Cornwall, and is a Thing not 
attempted any where elfe c. In reference to the Value, of our Copper Mines 
we can only form Conjedlures, and thefc may very eafily deceive us. We are 
told that the Copper Ore railed in Cornwall produces Two hundred^thoufand 
Pounds per Annum and feme have gueffed, with what Accuracy I can¬ 
not pretend to fay,- that the Cornifh Mines do not yield more than a fifth 
of what is produced in Britain. It is alfe very certain, that there are many 
Veins of Copper well known, that are not wrought on account of the 
great Expenccs attending fuch Undertakings, more efpecially at the bc- 

y The Ancients furpafled ns in giving a Temper and an Edge to Copper. M. de Cayliis, 
having communicated his Sentiments on this SubjeA to Mr. Geofi’roy the younger, that ingenious 
Chemift undertook and accompliflied the DifccnTry or Revival of this loft Art. We are told 
this by the Count de Caylus himfclf, to whom the World is indebted for fo many learned 
Works. 

* Thefe little Implements are made of Brafs Wire blanched, •phe Manufaflure is carious, and 
gives Bread to Multitudes, fince from the Wire to the Pin there are twenty-five Hands employed. 

• It is faid fome Trials have been made with fo great Succeft, as that Verdigrife made here 

was equal to any imported. * 

•b Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. ii8, where the FaAs are related from inJifpu 
table Authority, and are indeed of publiek Notoriety. 

“ Borlafe's Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, p. 207. where he informs us that this was difeovered 
by Mr. Ronby at Plymouth, and in coRfequence of this a Vitriol M.anufafture fet up at Red¬ 
ruth in Cornwall. It is from.hence this ingenious Gentleman, to whom his native County flamls 
fo much indebted, takes Occafion to recommend the Method of procuring Copper by diflblving 
Iron in vitrioiick Waters. 

•* Id. ibid. p. 207. where he-lays it has produced to Cornwall i< 5 o,ooo Pounds annually for 
ten Years paft. But whoever reads and confiders the Method in which the Ore is fold according 
to his Account, will not think the Copper of Cornwall overvalued at /. 200,000, more efpetiaily 
’ if be refledts on the Price of fine Copper at Amfterdam. Political Survey of Great Britain, vol.!. 
P- 345 - There is a Miftakeas to Coals paying Duty; for the Copperas well as Tin Works enjoy the 
Beuefit of a Drawback in virtue of the Statutes, 9 Ann. cap. 6 . § 54. and 14 Geo. II. tap. 41.93. 
We export annually to difierent Parts of the World and our own Colonies about 21,000 Cwt. ui 
this Metal annually. 
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ginning «, In Pirocefs of Time, however, it is more than probable they 
will be opened as more Markets fliall be fouod for thdr Produce. 

• 

Lead is a Metal for which this Ifland was always famous. Our Min€<5 
were very probably wrought by the Britons, but certainly by the Romans ; 
and one of their moft learned Writers hath aflur^d us, that the Produce 
was fo great as to render it neceffary to fix the Quantity that fhould be 
rSifed f. The Saxons followed their Example,' and indeed our Lead Mines 
were in all Ages amongft the acknowledged Sources of our national Wealth, 
and fo they ftill remain. This Metal is veiy abundant in South Britain s. 
North Britain, Ireland, and the adjacent Ifles. The Ore appears in many 
different Forms, and from thence receives feveral Names b. Sometimes Ifotni 
its Colour, it is ftilcd Grey, Blue, or White Ore; fometihacs from its Tex¬ 
ture, it is called fpringy, fleel grained, and'erofs grained Ore j and fome- 
times from its Pofitibn, flat, plated, or bellied Ore. But the mofl com*- 
mon, is the diced, cubic, or teffelated Ore K In fome Places it has been 
found fo free from Spar, or other heterogeneous Matter, as to be almoR 
pure, and this is called Naked Ore, and is very rich k. Lead when re¬ 
fined is the Ibftefl: of all Metals, fmooth, dudtile, and little if at all fono- 
rous or elaftic. It is in reference to Water as Eleven to One, and in re- 
fpedt to Gold as Eleven to Nineteen •. . Mines of Lead are commonly on the 
Declivity of Hills, and thofe in this Country are wrought from Ten to 
Seventy Fathom deep, cut wUh much Labour and with no fmall Charge. 
The Veins are very irregular, fometimes a few Inches only, and fometimes 
fcvcral Feet in Extent The Qre is alfo fometimes forced out of the 
Lead, and found loofe in ptecty conflderable Quantities, and at Ibme 
Dillancc. 

‘ It would contribute much to this if fome Means could be found to iellen the Number ofFu* 
fions, or in other Refpefls to Ihortcn the Procefs of refining Copper. ' 

^ Plin. Nat, Hift. lib. xxxiv. cap. 17. where he fays it was obtained with much Diffitmliy and. 
Labour in Fr.-ince and Spain, but with great Facility in Britain. • . • , 

e Cardiganlhire, Cheshire, Cumberland, Derbflhire, Devtmfhire, purham, Flintthire, GIou- 
f.cfterfljiic, Lancaftire, IdeofMan, Moomouthfliire, hJontgomeryfhire, Northumberland, Sbrop- 
lliiic, Somcrfctfliire, StafFordfliire, Weftmorland, and Yorklhire. 

* All Ores are fubjeft to many accidental Alterations in the Earth, to which thefe difihrent Ap¬ 
pearances are to be referred ; but the Metal when refined is precifely the fame. 

* Philofophical Tranfaftions, N". 28. p. 535. N®* 39. p. 767. N®. 407. p. 22. L. Erckerns’s 
Allays, Book iv. tlie firft ,Nine Chapters. Plot’s Staffordlhire, p. 166. 188, 189. Boyle’s Works, 
vol. V. p, 30. 34, 35, 644. Woodward’s Fofliis, vol. ij p. .210—220. vol. ii. pj 27—30. 
{^3— 81;. 107, to8. Hill’s Foflils, p. 635, 6.36. 

When fmall, this very pure Ore is ufuaily Ailed'ZaaJ Crains; when from the Size of fmall 
Nuts to that of a Man’s FilV Naked Ore, and in the North Bo^Work, 

* Diftionahe d’Hifioire Naturelle, tom. iv. p; 394; Diflemtions Chymiques de M; Pot, tom.. 
I. p. 381. tom ii. p. 155—1.57. tom. iii. p. 126286. 300. 304, 455, Jtracker Elemeas de 
Chymic, tom. iii. P. iii. ch. vii. 

■ Childrey’s Biitannia Baconica, p. I'li, 1.12., 
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The Operation of feparating the Metal from the Ore is likewife attended 
with Trouble and Expence, though with lefs in both than Tin, Iron, or 
Copper". In the firfl: Place’it is broke and beat to Pieces, next waHicd 
in a running Stream, then palled through Iron Sieves, and la/lly earned to 
ihe Furnace".. This is placed on a Hearth of Clay or Iron Stone, on which 
a Fire is made, with Charcoal, and maintained with fmall Wood. The Ore 
is thro.wn on this Fire, land as the Metal melts it runs down into a Rccep- 
lacle prepared for it; thence, while liquid, it is lifted out in an Iron Ladle 
red-hot, and being call: into a Bed of Sand it becomes, when cold, what 
they call a Pig of Lead There is a wide Difference in the Nature and 
Value of Ores, for fpme yield but thirty-five and others eighty Pound of 
Metal fi-om One hundred of Ore <1. But if they yield lefs than thirty-five they 
are not thought w<^th the Working, that is, unlefs the Ore is alfo known 
to hold Silver.- In fadt, all our Lead, or at leaft almoft all, holds Silver 
more or lefs; but the Term of holding Silver implies, that it holds a fufli- 
cient Quantity to defray the EJfpence of extra^ng it with Profit j fomc 
Lead yields thirty Ounces of Silver in a Ton, feme eighteen, and fomc 
only four Ounces ^ The Ores richeft in Lead hok^ none at all; that is, 
none that is worth extracting^ 

The Ufes to which this Metal is applied, either manufaftured by itfelf, 
or in Compofition with other Metals, would require and deferve a par¬ 
ticular Treatife, which would be in many B.efpedls.. curious, entertaining, 
and inftrudtivcf. All that we fliall fay farlther here is, that from Lead 

" H.irifon’s Defeription of Britain, B. iii. jch. XvlTi. Fuller’s Wwthifls in Dcrbyfliire, p. 22(j, 
5:30. Soinerfctftiiire,*p. 17. 

“ This is the general Method ; and thoo^ the Metal is eafily obtained, yet Plenty making it 
cheap, none but rich Ores are fmclted at prefent. 

P Houghton’s Collections, vol. it. p. 199—2 if. Borlafc’s Natural Hiflory of Cornwall, p, 209. 
Brandlhagen’s Trial of Ores and Minerals. 

4 Boyk’s Works, voL V. p, 34, 35. Crew’s Muleum of the Royal Soelety, p. 329. Heron’s 
Account of Mines, p. 155, 156., 

' Junckeri Conlpeflus Chcima, p y77- Brauns Amometates Subterraneai;, GlolTarlsf, >726, /(.to. 
p. 51. Woodward's FoiBis, vol. ii. p. 29, 30. where Iw informs us, that a Lead Mine at Guarneck, 
in St. Allen’s iPari(h, near Truro in Cornwall, prodneed One hundred and forty Ounces of Silver 
in a Ton, and Wa(i reputed the ri(cheA inXngland. 

• Boyle’s Works, vol. i. p. 207. Ra.y’s Northera Words, p. 129, where there is an Ac¬ 
count of the Manner of reEning Lead, and exUraffing the Silver from it. This wa.s done at that 
Time with white Coal and black, that is, Charcoal and Twigs dried but not burnt. In 1692, 
a Company was ihcoiporated for fnaclting and refining Lead with Pit Coal, which they have con¬ 
tinued to do with great Succefs. 

< Until fueba Work appears thc'carioas Reader may confultBco'haaTc’s ChemiAry, vol. i. p. 8.|— 
B 7 - Neuman’s Chemioi! W^|W|^ p.* 54 t-< 54. Ntecqoer’s Elements, vol. i. p. 7. 123'. 133 
379. vol. ii. p, 322. I^ioijal|(dc Ctmjmcrce, ill. col. 224-—239. Mineralogie de i:.)- 
mwe, tom. ii. p. 95-^115. Olfliohaire de-C^ymie, toin. ii. p. 263—271. Beaufobre Intio- 
liuflion a I’Etude dc la Foltfiijue, tom. i. p. 129. 
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jbmc other Subftances are produced, which from the large Confumption of 
them may be regarded as Things of great Value. Ceruse, or White 
Lead, which is made by expo/ing thin Plates of this Metal to the Fumes 
of Vinegar, which is the Baiis of /everal Kinds of Paint, fervcs for many 
other Purpofes, and is alfo of Ibme UCe in Surgery, tiiough not in Medi¬ 
cine There is likewife a very beautiful Colour made from the Calx of 
Xeaci, which paffes commonly under the Name of Yellow Ochre w. Add 
to thefe Mi MUM or Red Lead, which is obtained by giving and continuing 
a certain high Degree of Heat to the Calx of Lead in a reverberatory Fur¬ 
nace It is in great Ufe as a fine red Pigment, enters into the Compo- 
iition of deficcativc Plaifters; and is a capital Article in the Commerce of 
the V'enetians in the Levant It is very difficult, if not impoffible, to form 
any probable Guefs, at the Value of the Lead railed from our Mines *. 
But to balance this, we are very certain of the following Particulars, that 
within this lail: Century we have wrought many more of thefe Mines than 
formerly, that we Hill continue to work many of the old Mines to greater 
Profit than in paft Times, that our Knowledge in all Things regarding 
Metals is very Highly improved, that moft of the Impediments which re¬ 
tarded fiich Works are removed, by rendering the Property in them cer¬ 
tain and fecure, and that our Lead is the very bell in the World, which is 
not to be underftood, as if there was any real Difference in Lead, when 
rendered thoroughly pure aryl fine, but that this is done with greater Eafe, 
•ind that our Metal yields more in Proportion than in other Countries®. 


' Philofophical Tranfaftions, N'^. 138. p. 935. where there is an exaft Account of the Man¬ 
ner ill which they prepare it from our Lead at Venice. The coarfer Sort is what we commonly call 
White Lead, too frequently adulterated with Chalk and Whiting, and only the liuell is filled Ccrufe. 
It is employed by Painters of all Kinds, as in Truth there is no white Paint but this. 

'' This is alfo ftilcd MaAico< or Maflicot, and is ufed to give a IJody to Yellow, as Ccrufe docs 
to white I’aints; only the laft is mofl in Ufe for the Reafon above-mentioned. 

* We commonly call this Red Lead, and the fineft is often, though falfely called Vermillion ; 
the various Ufes to which it is applied render the Confumption conlidcrablc. 

y I'lic Venetians make all thefe much bcttei than any other Nation. They difiinguilh three 
Soits of Minium, or as they call iiRBaio ; the fine, which is made by Killing the Fire to a j'roper 
Height, from Ccrufe ; the middle Sort, from the wafle Cakes left in making Ueiufe ; the co-mI'c 01 
worll Sort, from Litlurge; the Fire is ufually kept up thice Days and Nights j but it is the Smoke 
palling over the Metal that produces the Colour. 

® About a Century ago we railed in the whole about 8ooo Ton. We now fend ncrtr twice that 
Qnamity to Holland, Fiance, Italy, and other Parts of Europe, jooo to the Eaft fndier, near loc o 
to the Weft Indies and America, befides fupplying an extended and ftill growing Confumption 
of this Metal .at Home. 

' Prodigious Quantities of Britifh Lc.iJ Ore are exported to Holland, and there fincJtcd, tiie 
Silver cxtrafled, and Ceriife, Maflicot, Minium, Litharge, See. made from it, and fiait all over Eu¬ 
rope. 'Flicrc is a Duty of Five pet Cent on Lead Ore exported, but from what h;.'! been, and what 
will be faiJ, a Doubt may arife wlicther it may not be for the Imerett of th.c Public to dsredr 
its being fmcited before it is leut abroad. 
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It feems' equally ftrange} that our old Writers fliould pofitively aflerr^. 
that there was Plenty «f Q^icklilver and Cinnabar in England l’, and thac 
the moll judicious and inquilitive of our modern Naturalifts lliould be as. 
politive that there is neither j and indeed there is no reafen to doubt thcr 
Truth of what they fay. It is not however impodible or even improbable,- 
though none is found or believed to be in this Ifland, yet if diligently 
fought they might be met with;*!, at lead in Quantities I'ufficient for our^ 
own Confumption i for though Cinnabar is the principal Ore of Mercury,- 
and muft have been long fince diftinguilhed if we had it, yet Mercury is 
alfo found in Stones of a black or ft&on Colour, and alfo in Clays or foft 
Earth, out of which the Mercury is obtained with very little IVouble 
It is therefore judicioudy recommended by the Cmnilh Antiquary to his 
Countrymen, to examine carefully the Contents of their Mines with the 
View, that amongft fo many ndneral and metallic Subftanccs as daily 
occur in them, under different Appearances, this, if it be there, may be 
detedtedg. But after all, the moll: likely Method of finding it, is to offer 
a confiderable Reward to the firft Difeoverer.. Experience having fliewn, 
tliat in all Enquiries of this Nature Intereft affords the flrongcft Light. 

There are few Things that could be made clearer, if we depended only 
on Authority, than that there have been many rich Silver Mines in Eng-^ 
land; fince we have not only credible Hiftories*', but authentic Records 
alfo which attefl the Fadl». Yet if we admit thefe, w'c muft take this 
Term in a general Senfe, for Mines affording Silver, and not in the ufual. 
reftrained Signification of Mines producing Silver Ore This Ambiguity 

was 

b Barifon’s Defeription of Britain, B. iii. ch. xvi. ^ 

' Malines Lex Mercatoria, p. 216. Sir John Pettus’s EfTaj’s on metallic Words, under Metals 
and Quickfilver. Woodward’s Hiftory of. Foillls, p. 6. Hill’s FolOls, p. 627. Borkfe’s Natural 
Hiftory of Cornwall, p. 213. 

It is a common Obfervation in the Mining Countries in Europe and in America, that there arc 
few Copper Mines without Mercury more or Icfs. 

* If \vc confider how much is annually confumed in PhyCe, Surgery, Arts, Trades, &c. the 
difeovering it will appear no defpicable Acquifition. 

f Boerhaave’s Chemiftry, vol. i. p. 80—03. Neuman’s Chemical WotkSi p. 91—lod. HiU’s.-' 
Foflils, p. 627. • 

8 Natural Hiflory of-Comwall, p. 213. In Friuli they put the Earth into a Bottle 'vrith a long 
narrow Neck, which they ftem with Mofs, tliey turn it then downwards, putti^ the Neck into 
that of a larger Bottle of the lame make, which is fet in the Ground. They next ^tke a Fire round 
tire upper Bottle, by the Heat of which the Mercury being rcleafed, and put ioj^lon, falls through' 
the Mofs into the Bottle befow. ^ : 

h Camdeni Britan, p. 151. 553. Malines Lex Mo'catoria, p. 183. F|®er’s-Worthies, Devou- 
ftiire, p. 245. Pettus’s Fodinas Regales, p. 33, Wcbftcr’s Hiftory of h^^ls, p. 20, 2t; 

* Fuller’s Worthies, Devonffiire, p. 245. where extrafts from tire Records arc produced in rc- 
fpeft to Comb-martin, which was a Lead Mine after ali. 

k Something may be faid in Favour of tire old Acceptation, if, as fomS ikilful Perfons (on their 
•wa Knowledge) have alTerted, feveral of onr Lead Mines are realty richer in Silver than moil 
. . Silver 
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^ivtas introduced by the State of our Gonftitotion in former Times; for then 
ail Mines holding either Gold or Silver, which migly; be extracted to Pro¬ 
fit, were allowed to be Mjnes Royal, and paft in a common, or rather in 
a legal Acceptation for Gold or Silver Mines It was in confequence of 
this, and of the Methods taken to fupport the Prerogative of the Crown, 
that our Mines were in thofe Times fo indifferently known, and fo little 
yvrought, as, by the removing of thefc Impediments, they have been with¬ 
in lefs than a Century fo much improved; fo that at this Time we have 
actually more Silver extraiSed from our Lead than ever, though we hear 
nothing more of Silver Mines It is however indifputably true, that 
fome Pieces of pure Silver are now-and-then found in our Copper, Lead, 
and Till Mines. But notwithftanding this, and the fuperior Skill of our 
Artifts in aflaying, we have not hitherto difeovered any fuch Thing as Silver 
Ore, which is what properly conftitutes a Silver Mine n. But this by no 
means prove, there are none in thelfland, or ought to diicourage a Search 
for them. 

It is pretty much the fame with regard to Gofd Mines. We have Re¬ 
ports, and thofe too with fome, though no great Foundation, that fuch 
Averc formerly, and even within our Memory difeovered. For Inftance, about 
fourfeore Years ago fuch a Mine was fuppofed to be found in Bedfordfhire, 
at a Place called Pullock’s Hill, within tw'o Miles of Wreft; and another at 
LittlcTawnton in Gloucefteifliire, both of which were immediately* as Royal 
Mines, feized for the Crown, and let upon feparate Leafes; in confequence 
of which they were wrought for a little Time, and then quitted, their Pro¬ 
duce under the Management of the Leffecs (though we know not the 

Silrcr .^^incs. Malines, p. 182. fpcaks of large Quantities of Ore brought from Scotland, fome of 
which himfclffcnt abroad to a\<kilful Perfon, who extrafted forty-two Ounces of Silver from an 
Hundred-weight, which is feventy Pounds from a Ton. 

^ III purfuance of this Principle, and by a legal Proceeding, Queen Elizabeth difpofTelTed the* 
Eai 1 of Northumberland of his rich Copper Mines at Kefwi^ and thereby railed a Dillideiu c, 
which impeded the working of Mines, except in Cornwall and Derbylhire, for more than a Cen¬ 
tury. Towards the Clofc of tly: laft, on an Attempt to di^iTefs Sir Carbr’ry Price of bis Lead 
Mine, notwithftanding the Statute 1 W. and M. cap. 30. § 4. a new Law was made 5 W. and 
M. cap, vi. § 2, to which all future Improvements have been owing. 

“ It may polfiBly deferve to be conUdered whether the Provifo at the Clofe of this A<ft, which 
referves to the Crown the PrC’cmption of all Copper Ore ntftxteen Pounds a Ton, of Tin mid 
Iron at forty Shillings, and of Lead at nine Pounds, which never has been beneficial thereto, 
fhould not be ^pealed, 'as it may have a Tendency to prevent the extracting Cold or Silver 
from thefe Mehihi^ which by difeovering the Value mult render the Property precarious. 

“ The wife Lofcf'Yerulam exceedingly regretted the Exportation of Lead and of Lead Ore to 
foreign Parts, or evea;% being confumed at Home, without extracting the Silver, and with too 
much Reafon, In hia Time the annual Produce of our Lead Mines was Eight thoulhnd Tons, 
which at the moderate Computation of twenty Ounces in a Ton, would, in the Space of a Cen¬ 
tury, even fuppofing we htHli raifed no more than we then did, have fupplied us widi four Millions 
i)f onr own Specie. 

Hz 
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Caufe) turning to no Profit We have in another Place cited an Author,, 
indefatigable in his Refearches, well ikilled in Ores and Metals,, and from 
thefc Circumftances of eflablifibed Credit, who affirms, and that too of his own 
Knowledge, that there is more Gold and Silver found in England than is com¬ 
monly imagined p. It is indeed certain, that the Tinners in Cornwall pick 
up confiderable Quantities of Gold in very finall Grains in their Works, and 
have done fo for above a Century, perhaps for many Centuries part, and that/ 
fome larger Pieces have been found in the Crufts of their Tin Ore, and alfo 
in their Brooks q. Still greater Quantities were found in Crawford Moor in 
Clydfdale «■, and Ibmc Gold Dull in a River in I>ournefte in Caithnefs *, 
and in fome of the Iftands dependant on North Britain *. In Ireland, if 
there be any Credit due to their moft ancient Hiftories, fome of their 
Streams were very' rich in this Metal and modem Accounts likewife 
mention ftnall Quantities of Gold DuR diat have beei> found there w. 

These, taken together, are but a very fmall Specimen of Britifti Foflils, 
fince our learned Naturalifts have not only diftinguiftied but deferibed 
fome thoufands We are not writing a Natural but a Political Hiftory, 
and therefore a fuccintR Account of fu^ of thefe as were immediately and 
confiderably ufeful, or might probably become fo, were all that entered 

“ Sir John Pettus in his DifHonary of Metallic Words under Metals. Malines Lex Mercatorla, p. 

181, mentions Gold Spar found at Brickell Hill, near Spillby in Lincolnlhire. Our Records have 
a Mandamus to the Sheriif or Coroner of Eflex in the Reign of Henry IV. May 11. Ann. Regn, 
2. Rot. 34. in relation to a conceded Mine of Gold in that County. 

»■ Politial Survey of Great Britatn, vol. i. p. 56, where the Words of Dt. Woodward are 
produced. 

q Malines Lex Mercatoria, p. 1S6, 187. Oarew’s Survey of ComtVall, p. 7. Sir John Pet* 
tus, as above cited. Boyle’s Works, vol. v. p. 30. 1961. Curiofitiet England, p. 24. Bor- 
lafe’s Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, chap. xix. 

r LeH. Defeript. Scotire, p. 12. Camdeni Bikan. p. Malines Lex Mercatoria, p. 181, 
where he fays, he faw dghteen Ounces of this Gold in Grains, brought from thence by Sir Bevis 
Bnltner. This Gold was twenty-two Carats- fine, and the Meth^ of collefiingit is fully de¬ 
feribed by Sir Robert Sibbald in. his Ihodromus N»walts Kiil»rue Scotise, lib. i. cap. alii. See 
alfo Boyle’s Works, vol. 5. p. 30. 

* Oir-Nefs, corruptly Doumenh, i e.'Gold Cape. The bell AitiCount the Gdd in diis Coun¬ 
try is in the Appendix to Nicholfon’s Scotifii Hiftor’ical Library. 

> Martin’s Defeription of the Wefiem Hlands, p.. 339. The Ifiandk he- mentions are North* 
Uiil and Harries. 

* Keating’s General H^ory of Ireland, p. 127. 294. 433. WdA’s ProfpefI of the ^te of 
Ireiand, p. 443—447. Mac Curtin’s Vindication of the Antiquity ofirdanch p. Cfk 56. 173^ 

182. 193. 276. 297. All citing thdr ancient Hiihxies ki tbeh* own Language, 0n iofifting par¬ 

ticularly on the Poll-tax laid on the Irilh by the Danes of an Ounce of Golai; the Nonpay¬ 
ment of which a Man was depdved o( his Nofe, and therefexTe fiie’lrllh cal|i(d iifis Airgiod Sron, 
orNofeRent. ‘ f'" 

* Boate’s Ireland’s Natural Hiftory, chap. xvi. $ 2. in 2 Rhmlet caSed |iidla in Nether Tirone. 
Stringer’s Mineral Kingdom difplay’d, p. 9. 

* See Dr. Woodward’s Preface to lus Attempt towards a Biftory ofE^Qlh Fofiils, and alfo Dr. 
Hili% Preface, and his curious and isftmRire Xabk of Fo^s, 

into 
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into our Plan. It may however be very proper to remark, and what we 
have faid of Bifmuth, Cobalt, and Zink, will at once both juftify and ex¬ 
plain it, that Multitudes of- our Spars, Pyrites, and Marcafites, &c. may 
Hereafter in a Variety of Inftances come to be great Sources of national Pro¬ 
fit, and in this View they are even now to be regarded as fo many latent 
Treafures, which the Skill, the Induftry, and the inquifitive Nature of 
Man will be daily calling out to Ufer. Wc muft lifcewife remember 
that the Spirit of Difeovery prevails, and that very firongly, in many other 
Parts of Europe, and that from the amazing Plenty of all Kinds of Foffils 
through the three Kingdoms, whatever ihall be produced from thence will 
ultimately become beneficial to us. All imaginable Means were ufcd in 
Saxony to conceal the Manner of making Zaffer and Smalt; and the carrying 
Cobalt out of that Eledtoratc was upon Principles of Policy prohibited under 
Pain of Death But none of thefe Precautions could hinder the finding a 
Mine of Cobalt in Cornwall i and it is much to be regretted that fome 
public fpirited Perfons have not profecuted that Difeovery with £ffe£l a. 
There is no Doubt that feveral private People have lucrative Secrets, as well 
in working mineral Subftanccs that arc not commonly wrought, as in mak¬ 
ing confiderable Profit by. the peculiar Management of mineral Ores that 
are in every Body’s Hands But if thefe Secrets were publickly known, 
they would, as new Sources of Induftry, become a public Benefit, and 
thofe to whom they belong at prefent would have a Right to a Reward 
from the Public for difclofing'them c. 

In refpeeft to Metals, it hath been fliewn how long a Time it was be¬ 
fore we came to make thofe Ufes of them for which they were at all 
Times fit i and the many and great Advantages that have fince been de- 

i 

y The judicious and indefati^ble Boerhaave was aftually working on difiereat Specimens rf 
our Mundics, feat him by our Coraith Antiquary, when Death put an End teall bis Inqjaities and. 
Difcoveiies. 

* The Produce of thefe Mines are cf greater Value than- thofe of Silver io the feoae EleAorate, 
though reftrifted to the raifing annually only Six thoufeod Quintals. 

* This certainly deferves Notice, if we confider what w'c anonally impo-t, what we might 
export, and that in fending U to China it would fave fending Silver. For though formerly the 
Chinefc prepared the blue Colour ufed in Painting their Porcelain, from Mtuerkia fbood in their 
own Empire, yet for many Years paft they have been fuppiied from Europe. 

k Dr. fiorlafe tells us (p. 130) that a Ton of Manganefe, wbkh was had in Cornwall for 
eighteen Pence, was fhipped fur Liverpool, carried'forty Miles from thence to BoOkm, and fold' 
there for 5I. Ss. 6d. This, which, is one of the Pooreft of our Iron Ores, mufV have been, em¬ 
ployed to fome very Angular Purpofe, or (bme valuable Subftance extraiffed from it, to raife 
it to more than feventy Times its original Price. 

* The InAance in life former Note is one only out of many, to feew the Adwtages that 
would arife Arom making thefe concealed Froceffes pobAc. 
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rived from thenceBut though thefe are apparently very coiyfiderable, 
there w'ant not good Grounds to believe that they may be flill very much 
extended. It is not impojiible that there may be fomc Relics yet remain¬ 
ing of the old Reftraints •, and from thence it may arJfe, that fome Mines 
lliil continue unwrought, to the Prejudice of thofe in whofe Lands they 
lie, and to the much greater Detriment of the Public''. Thefe Bars, of 
whatever Kind tljcy be, ought certainly to be removed, and all poflibje Li-, 
berty given for the improving to the utmoft thefe Gifts of Nature for the 
Benefit of Society h The two excellent Laws palled foon after the Revo¬ 
lution feem to breathe this Spirit, and the Confequences that have attend¬ 
ed them cannot but be allowed ftrongly to recommend it g. Indeed the 
Tin Mines in Cornwall, the Mines of all Sorts in the Peak of Derby, and 
thofe in Mendip Hills in Somerfetlhire, which were all carried on when 
little of this Kind was done in other Places, owed this Dillinc'tion to their 
Immunities, and the Succefs with which they were carried on to the equi¬ 
table Provifion, that a proportionable Share of the Profits lliould fall to 
thofe by whofe Labour they were procured •>. It is not altogether impro. 
bable, tliat if Mines of Gold and Silver \vei*e put on a Level with other 
Mines, we fliould, if we have any fucb, fpeedily hear of them again', at 
leaft there w'ould be no Rcafon left why they fliould be concealed. Wc 
know of none of either at prefent, and w'e know of no Method lb like 
to bring them to Light as this k. If it lliould be objedted that this Con- 
ccflfion might give too much Wealth to Individuals, let us confider the 
Numbers that mull be employed in working fuch Alines, and of courfc 
derive a Maintenance from thence !, and let us alfo remember, that what- 
cv;er Quantities of thefe precious Metals Ihould be thus acquired, would enter 
into bur Circulation and it will then clearly appear, that the Public, 

without 




5< It is to fliew this, that Comparifons have been made of the Qnanritics of Metals formerly, with 
the Produce of our Mines from the beginning of the prefent Century to this Time. 

” In Bifhop Gibfon’s Additions to Camden his Correfpondent mentions this Mine; Heton ia 
his Preface to his Account of Mines fays, the working it was flopped by Law Suits. 

f It is from the numerous Advantages which refult from them to the Community, that Mines 
in a pecul'hir Manner xdaim the conft.'uit Notice and Proteftion of the State. 

8 All that is intended in the Text, is to fuggeft a flrift and fleady Adherence to the Spirit of 
thofe two Laws founded npon the juflefl Principles. 

Thefe Franchifes feem to have exifled from Time immemorial, were recognized by all, and 
copflrmed and extended by our wifefl Princes, 

' The fureft Way of difeovering thefe, is by making a ftrift and accurate Analyfis of all the 
mineral Subflances, the Contents « which arc not already known. 

^ A Dcfire joined to a Security of quietly poflclling a Gold or Silver Mine i* a Premium (with¬ 
out Coft to the Public) fufficient to excite the mofl diligent Enquiry. 

‘ Affording a comfortable Subfiflence to the Induflrious is the Share of the Public, and a 
Share of which at all Events (he cannot be defrauded. 

At the Clofc of the Statute, Anno primo Culielmi & Mariae, thete is a Provlfoe, that all 
podj aiU Silver extradledTrom Copper, Lead, Of Tin, fhall be coined at the Idjuit, and the like 

Pjtovifoc 
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^’ithout running any Rifk, or being at any Expence, would be at length 
the greateft Gainers. 

We may hope, In regard to Metals as well as in regard to Minerals,, that 
the great Progrefs the prcfent Age hath made, and is daily making in 
nfeful and experimental Knowledge, may lead us to confiderable Difcovc- 
«es, and in confequence of them to various profitable Improvementsft 
is not at all improbable, that among the numerous, fplcndid, and ponde¬ 
rous Subrtances that are at prefent looked on as the Inc umbrance-' of o;\r 
Mines, fome new Ores might be diftinguiflicd and wrought to very valuable 
Purpofes, the rather as Experiment docs not feem at all repugnant to this 
Notion Wc may ftill' farther propofe without Fear of deviating into Ab» 
furdity, that vve may pofiibly difeover new Metals at leaft Metals new to 
us, and which hitherto have not made any Part of oi:r Trcafurcs p. The 
Gifts of Nature are innumerable, and though we already pofiefs very many, 
yet afliduoiis Enquiries, which helped us to fome of thele, may in Time 
reward our Diligence with more. The mechanical Part of this particular 
kind of Mining, though wonderfully improved, has never been reduced 
into a regular byftem, or the Principles of it laid down and explained like 
other Branches of Science, which if once it was brought into Order, and 
fuch a Plan well executed, would no doubt prove of no finaU Utility q. 
There are Ibmc Reafons to ful'pedl that the common Methods of refining 
Ores and Metals are not yet become ablolutely perfetl, and that if they 
wer^ fuch as are now elteemcd poor Mines might be wrought to Profit; 
and even the rich to greater Profit than they are at prefent S It has been 

alfo 

ProvKbe ought to take Place H*Gold and Silver Mines arc ever allowed to become the Property of 
the Subjc( 5 f. This would be but a proper Acknowledgment for fuch a ConcelEon, and become at 
the fame Time a Regilbcr of its good Eribfts. 

n In earlier Times all that w'as done in Mines was by mere Dint of Labour; but Science has 
mitigated that, and incieafed our Prolits; and no doubt as Science enlaiges, and Itecoines moro- 
dlfFufed, its Effc<fis will be greater and more confpicuous. What has btx.ni done within thefe few 
Years inrerpeft to Coal Mines, the curious Machines iutro.laccd into the .Silk Trade, and the ad¬ 
mirable Engines daily invented for railing Water, leave us no Reafon to qneftton It. 

1 liat Lapis Calaminaris is the Ore of Zink is a Di/covery of no long Standing ; about twelve 
Tears ago a Foreigner firft taught them in Cornwall to difiingtiilh Bilmtith, whiclt till then 
they thr<w away ; as they hatl done formerly a certain Kind of Copper Ore, which th.-.y called 
Poder, i." e. Duft or Yellow Mundic, now ibid for twenty Pounds a Ton, and yields a fine 
Metal. ^ 

p Platina is a WW;, Metal incontellibly, but it docs not follow that it is the only one that re¬ 
mains to be difeovem^j. 

’ An ingenious ana‘lKi||ul.ir-bred Engineer might render a lulling Service to his Country, and 
eftahlilh his own Repntaflon, by fuch a Work. 

«• Wc know that nneiestty they committed grc.it Errors in melting, leaving their Shag and 
Gindci.s lo rich as to be malted again with Profit, which induced an Opinion that Metals grew. 
Ill guarding againfl this, we may err alfo by raifing our Fires too high. BefiJes, in fiamping 

a Ores-' 
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alfo thought, that Methods might be fallen upon for reducing the Quan¬ 
tity, and thereby the Expence of Fuel; and this appears fo much the more 
probable, as the Ufe of Pit Coal hath been gradually introduced into many 
Operations, for which through a long Series of Years it was held utterly 
unfit». Experience is very truly regarded as the Teft of Reafon, and repeated 
Experiments ferve to corredt thofc Errors that we may have been led into 
by too hafty Conclufions from Experience itfelf, , 

The Apprehenfions that have been entertained from the Reports that in 
Countries abounding with the richeft Mines the People in general, and 
more efpecially the common Sort, are very poor and miferable, ought by 
no mean« to intimidate us in our Refearches. In the Spanifh Mines they 
employ Slaves whom at dear Rates they purchafe from Foreigners, and 
thofe Wretches are truly miferable, not fo much from their Work as from 
their Condition. In Friuli and Hungary the Cafe is very little better, as many, 
if not mofl of the Miners are Criminals, and compelled to labour for a poor 
SubMence. In thefe Countries there is alfo another Circumftancc that 
renders their Situation without Remedy; which is, that many of thefe 
Mines produce lb little, that if they were wrought b^ any other People 
than thele they would yield no Profit at allBut in Countries where 
Freemen are invited to work, from the Conlidcration of adequate Wages, 
the Opening of Mines muO; have vej^ different Effeds. For fuch Men, 
when thus employed, there mull be Towns m lodge, and Lands cultivated 
to af&rd them Subfiftence. They mufl; have Cloaths, Tools, and domt'f- 
tic Dtenlils, which can only be fupplied from Manufadurcs, and tbefc will 
confequently prove more and more confiderable in Propontlon to the Value 
of the Mines, and the Numbers employed therein, and maintained by 
them u. Thus Reafon teaches us, that in fuch Cimntries, more efpecially 
if they have a great Commerce, and the Means tnereby of exporting their 
Produce, Mmes muff be highly beneficial to the Community as certain 

Ores to Powder, and expofing them to the Aftion of Watar awl then of Fire, may not much 
Metal be loft t loquirles Into the Proceediogs In foreign Mines would foon determine tbia. 

* In Places where Turf is to be had, might it not be nfed with Wood ? bftght not charred Turf 
or Dutch Turf, that is, made and dri^ as the Dutch Turf is, Cupplf, where neither can be had, 
the Place of Wood or Coal f Dutch IHirf has been nfed by Siive^itlu bete. Wmild not Calm 
mixed in the making Dutch Turf produce a ftreng Fire f Has the diarring Pit*coal bem pro* 
perly attended to, or iu EfTe&i fuftkientiy examined i 

> Heton’s Account ctf Mines, p. 67—yt. Nothing can fttew tome clearly than this, that with 
os Mines are a national Advantage. 

* All thefe Articles would be fitroilhed by lobonr only in this Country in confeqnence of a 
Mine’s being wrought, and thereby a coofiant and regular Courfeof C!ro|h^neftabli(hed. This 
is not a flmpie Speculation. What has been already fud in relation to Mines and their Con* 
feqnences prove it ioconteftibly a Fafi;. None who fnbfift pure]; by Labour lire better than thefe 
People. 

' Sources 
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Sources of various and extenfive Improvements w. Upon thefe Grounds 
fome have thought, that where Mines were too expenfive for private Purfes, 
or produced but a flender or precarious Profit, it might prove Oeconomy 
in the Public to indemnify the Proprietors on account of the Advantages, 
which, whether lucrative to them or not, the State is fure to receive*. 
This Dodtrine of the Benefit of Mines, when wrought under fuch Cir- 
jcumftances, being fully juftified by Experience, we ought certainly to en¬ 
courage and protedt fuch Enterprizes as much as poffibleWe have 
BOW executed entirely the Defign of this Chapter; and we truft have there¬ 
in fully fhewn, that the internal Riches of the Britifli Dominions are truly 
iramenfe^ j that from various Caufes which have been explained, thefe 
were for many Ages much negleifted; that in the two laft Centuries we 
have in a fignal Manner availed ourfelvcs of thefe Refources ; that with the 
Afliftance of Labour only, we draw from thefe annually an amazing Re¬ 
venue ; and that inftead of having any Grounds to apprehend the fmalleft 
Diminution of this Income, we have the ftrongeft Motives to expedt, that 
new Advantages will continually arife, and thofe derived from the prefent 
Funds continue at the feme Time to increafe. 

* Thefe Improvements though in the firft Inftance due to Mines, come in a Coui fe of Years to 
be able mutuaily to fupport each other, even if the Mine fiiould fail. 

* L’Homme defintereffe, p. i ay, where the Author obferves, that if a Million of Livres be an¬ 
nually fiient in the working a Mine, which produces no more than Nine hundred thoufand, yet 
this laft Sum, exclufive of all other flnproveroents, being juft fo much added to the public Stock, 

Community may well afford to pay the Difference, or continue working under this apparent 
PiTOW ^tage. 

r Th?TSfa!?'*®£.^iie Counties in which Mines are wrought, compared with their Condition in 
former Periods, immtmn niithn Head to Demonflration. 

* FolTils of every Kind ^ ftrifHy and truly what we have always filled them, Bleffiogs be- 
ftowed by Providence. For tlteugh Men may raife Woods where there never was a Tree; render 
Fields fertile where Grain had lever grown; or naturalize Animals in Countries where till imported 
they were never fecn: Yet ail the Skill and Induftry of Men cannot conftitute a Stratum of 
Clay, Chalk, or Gravel, a Quarry of Stone, or a Load, a Vein, or fo much as a fparry Lump of 
any kind of Metal. We may purify, refine, and fit them for Ufc, but the Things themfelvcs are 
jjure Gifts of Nature, the peculiar Riches of thofe Counurics in which flte has placed them. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Of the Productions of Great Britain as arifing out of the SoiL 

THE natural and ariijidal Caufes of Fertility in different Countries. In the 
earlieji Writers we find Commcyidations of the Corn Harvefis in Britain. 
The Country and the Inhabitants equally improved while under the Dominion 
efthe Romans. The Saxons, when once they became fully Mafiers, were in this 
RefpeSl alfo very indufiriotis. In conjequence of this they carried on a large 
and lucrative Commerce with their Neighbours. How this State of Things 
came to be altered, the People impoverijhed, and the Country ruined. The 
untoward State of Cultivation, and the Lofs of Markets under the Normans. 
In the Reigns of Henry the Seventh^ Henry the Eighth, and Edward the 
Sixth, Grazing generally preferred to Tillage. Various unfuccefsful At-- 
tempts under Elizabeth and the fucceeding Reigns to corredt this Error. 
Methods taken by Parliament in the Reign of Charles the Second for more 
effediually encouraging the Cultivation of Corn. The Bounties on the feveral 
Species of Corn revived and thoroughly fettled after the Revolution. A fuc^ 
cincl Account of Wheat, and its many Ufis in Food, and in other Rc- 
fpedls. Benefits which in various Ways refult from thence to Great Britair: 
I he like in regard to Rye, and the Ufes to which it is applied. R^a Cord why 
more Attention Jkould be Jhewn to the Culture of this kfi iff Corn. The 
Hifiory of Barley and Malt, with an Account of the if^antities annually pro-^ 
duced of both. The Benefits that arife from henfe to Individuals and the 
Community. The Cultivation, Produce, and Nature of Oats, with the fe- 
veral Ufes of that Grain briefiy fiated. Remarks on the increafed and in- 
creeping Confumption, and the Means of fupplying it. The different Sorts 
of Peas, their Ufis, and the fingular Advantages arifmg from them. A 
like Account of Beans, Tares, Lentils, and the Emoluments that refult from 
thefe Productions. Why they are worthy of Notice though no exadi Efii- 
mate can be formed of the ^antities raifid and confumed. The Means by 
which our Knowledge in Agriculture came to be extended and improved. 
Clover introduced here from Flanders, at what Time, and in what Manner.. 
The Method tf cultivating it as an intermediate Crop, and the great Im¬ 
portance of that Cultivation ; an. Idea of the Profits that have arffen from 
this valuable Improvement. The Field Culturd Turnips brought likewifi 
into this Country from Flanders. The extenfive Progrefs and immenfi Ad¬ 
vantages derived from this new Hujbandry. This has. excited not the Ad¬ 
miration. 
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miration barely^ but the Emulation alfo of other Nations. An Account of 
Carrots Jrom the 'Time that they were brought amongji us by the Flemings. 
The Extenfon and Manner of their Cultivation for the life oj Cattle. The 
Produce and great Benefits that are like to follow from this Improve¬ 
ment. Parfneps propofed in thefame Intention with Probability. The Prudence 
Jhewn in the encouragingfuch kind of Attemptsfor the public Good. The Hi/- 
tory of Hops, and their Cultivation in different Places. The manyfignal Emo¬ 
luments that have arifen from this Improvement. The Culture of Hemp, and 
the Capacity of this Country to produce it in the highefi Perfe&ion. The Pro¬ 
duce and incontefiable Benefits that flow, and that might flow from its Culti¬ 
vation. Flax grows in every RefpeSl through all the Britijh Ifies as well as in 
any Part of Europe. The many Advantages that are, and may be derived from 
thence to the Landholders, the indufirious Poor, and the Community in gene¬ 
ral. Rape and Cole Seeds fingular and fubflantial Improvements ; the Emo¬ 
luments arifing from thefe and other Cultivations of the fame Nature, A 
fuccindl Account of the extenfive Culture o f Potatoes, and the Benefits de¬ 
rivedfrom them. Seeds and Roots cultivated for their Vfes in Medicine. The 
Manner of planting, and the great Profit derived from Liquorice. The 
Nature, Cultivation and Value of Saffron. Tcajles, their JJfes, and the 
Advantages arifing from their Propagation. The Hiftory and Culture of 
Madder, with the Fanoluments expctled from thence. Safflo wer fown in fome 
Places, and for what Purpofes. The Culture of Weld or Dyers Weed-, its 
Vfes, and the Profits arijlhg from it. The curious Method of cultivating 
■^AVoad, and the Benefits attending it. Of Meadows and Pafiures, and the 
^^gt^yMr-lfid^rent State of them in paji and in prefent Times. The Hifiory of Saint 
Foin-, it sldttiiure.^d Produce: The fame with regard to Lucerne, of Burnet, 
and various other Improvements. Obfervations on the Benefits arifing 
from the Application of Philofophic Principles in conduSting and improving 
the Arts. The prefent State f Timber in thefe Ifiands, and the more ob¬ 
vious Caufes of its Decay. Remarks thereupon, and fome Hints as to the 
Remedies that may be applied. A retrofpedlive View of the Contents f 
this Chapter. 

T H E Excellence of Soil and Climate are Bleflings beftowed by Pro¬ 
vidence i but like all other BleiTings, as have often obferved be¬ 
fore, are capable of being augmented or impaired, according as they are 
either neglected or improved. In fome Countries, where Humidity and 
Heat exceedingly abound, we Hill fee a luxurious and fpontancous Vege¬ 
tation, rcfcmbling at leaft, to a certain Degree, the Fictions of the Golden 
Age, when Nature fupplying the whole Expence, Men lived without 
Toil, and relyiflg folely upon her Bounty, enjoyed all Things in com- 
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raon But there Is another, and yet more general Principle of FertiKt/r 
which is the Application of Man, by which many, if not mod of thefe be¬ 
neficial Productions which naturally I'pring up in one Country, may be tranf* 
ported into, and cultivated whh Saccefs in another l\ Indeed if this had 
not been ever the Cafe, Mankind could not have fpread over the Face of 
the Earth, but the far greater Part of the World would have remained in 
a State of Nature, void of Improvement and of Cultivation. It is true,.* 
that this Power hath its Limits, inforauch that fomc Spices Trees, and 
medicinal Plants are not to be removed out of certain Climates c. But 
Things of more general Utility raay, and this in fuch a Meafure as to ex¬ 
cite a Doubt whether Countries, ndturally of exuberant Fertility, are fuch 
as from thence are capable of being rendered the mojftr populous d. Be this 
as it will, it admits of no Dilpute, that the Capacity of producing, w'hcn 
dired:ed by Skill, and fupported by Labour, extends the Bounties of Provi¬ 
dence, and that in fuch a Manner, as that both Soils and Climates may 
in Procefs of Time be beneficially altered by a vigorous and afiiduous At¬ 
tention to their Improvement 

We may wdth more Probability therefore admit, that Britain was very 
early known to the Phoenicians, fince in the finl Accounts we have from, 
the Greeks, vi^ho derived their Knowledge from them, it is celebrated fi-r 
its Fertility, a certain Proof that it had been long inhabited h Julius Cafar 

o 

* Strab. Geog. lib. xv. p. 715, in the Speech of the Brachman Calanus. Virgil. Eel. iv. Ov^' 
lib. iii. Eleg, which ftie%v the Antiquity and Univerfality of the Tradition of Paradifj^ 
principal Vegetables created for the Ufe of Wan were to be removed, as^iVi-vj^'probaDly were, 
before the Deluge, and after that, upon the Difperfion of Mankmd,j,gr=uu 5 . 1 y improved by them 
in all the inhabited Regions of the Earth. 

Plin. Nat. HIA. lib. xv. ctip. 13, 14. 18. 22. 25. Are notVegetables fpontaneous in 
their Growth in fume Country or other ? Mull they not have been tranfplanted from tlicfe into 
different Regions ? Were not Ceres, Triptolemus, Bacchus, &c. deified by the Ancients for thus 
extending the Benefits beftowed by Providence ? Has not this been the Cafe ia: Countries now 
famed for Fertility ? Is it not rem.irkably fo in our own ? 

*■ But even thefe Limits are not fo confined as is generally believed. Cinnamon and Cloves 
would grow in Tobago. Sugar docs grow in Spain, Sicily, and in Egypt. Oranges have been 
naturalized in Portugal, that were originally , the Produdlion of China. Curiofity and Luxury 
however, in refpeft to modern Importations, have done more than the nobler Principles of OecD- 
iiomy and public Spirit. 

^ L’Efprit des Loix, iiv. xviii. ch. 3, 4. 9. He obferves, that in Countries naturally abundant 
the People are idle, feeble, and timid. 

* Plin. Nat. Hid. lib. xvii. cap. 4. where he obferves, that the Soil about Philtpjd being drained 

by Sluices, the Climate was altered and became drier. The fame has been obferVed- in Ireland, 
and in our Plantations. I fay obferved, for in Truth the Cafe is the fame every where, only every¬ 
where it has not been obferved. The Converfe of this Propofition is for in Countries 

long ncglefted the Climate becomes unhealthy, and the Soil barren. ' 

f If we confide in the Sentiment of Camden, Orpheus calls this the Ceart of Cenes. See 
alfo Strabo, Geog. lib. iii. p. 200. Diod. Skul. lib. v. p. '09. Authors, who though they 
wrote after Caefar, yet drew their Materials ffqm Greek Geographers and fiiAorian^ who lived long 
before him. 

' allows. 
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allows, that in the maritime Provinces of this our Ifle, the People were well 
furniflied with Corn j but at the fame Time aflerts, that in the interior 
Countries they liv?d chiefly on Flefli and Milk g. The firft he undoubtedly 
might know with Certainty, but the fecond he could only learn from Re¬ 
port. Cornelius Tacitus, a cautious and coned; Author, from the Infor¬ 
mation of his Father-in-law Julius Agricola, than whom no Man of his 
Time knew this Country fo well, or could dclcribe it better, acknowledges 
tH,e Mildnefs of the Climate, and the Richnefs of the Soil, which except the 
Olive, the Vine, and other Plants, which he Judged to be peculiar to warmer 
Countries, produced every Thing elfe in the greatefl Plenty. He alfo ob- 
ferved, that though the Springs were forward, yet that the Grain ripened 
flowly This he attributed to frequent Rains, and the Humidity of the 
Air and Soil. We fee no Reaibn to doubt cither of the Truth of the Re- 
prefentation, or of the Jufticc of the Remark >. The Britons were but 
juft beginning to learn the true Principles of Agriculture. Their own Skill, 
fuch as it was, enabled them to provide fufficiently for their own Subfiftcnce 
in the Manner in which they lived, and hitherto they had looked ncr 
farther. 

By the Romans, who continued here the greateft Part of five Centuries,, 
the Britons were well inftrucled in all the Arts requifite to civil Life. They 
taught them to conftrud Roads, to open Canals, to work Mines, to im¬ 
prove their Ports, and, abov*e all, to cultivate their Country in the bell 
' Unner, by which they, rendered it a Region ®f exquifite Beauty and flow- 
in^NAJmpflance. while themfelves were not only an elegant and polite, but 
at the fame'^Thi ae an a dtive. induftrious, and opulent People. Britain was 
in thofe Days anotiie?^icily to the Empire; and as the former fupplied 
Italy, fo the latter furn’ftied the Roman Armies in Germany and in Gaul 
with Corn and other Provifions k. It was this rendered our Ifland of fo 
great Confequence to, and fo much confidered by, thefe Sovereigns of the 
World. It was this put it in the Power of Caraufius, himfelf a Briton, to- 
conftrain Maximinian and Dioclefian to allow his afluming the imperial: 
Title*. It was this that induced the Panegyrifts to compliment Conftan- 

• De Bello Gal. lib. v. cap. x. He acknowledges however that the Climate was lefs fevere than in 
Gaul. Cic. dc Legtbas, lib. ii. gives us the Reafon, becaafe of the tepid Vapours from the fur- 
sounding Sea. 

kin Vita Agricolae. cap. xii. His whole Relation (hews him to have been diligent and exa^f in- 
hU Inquiries, very fenfible and imparti.'il in his Reports. 

* The fame that has been faid of Ireland, our Hebrides, and the Weft Indies, and ftom the 
fame Canfes, i. e^ the Want of Cultivation. 

k Zofim. Hift. lib.iu. Camden. Britan. Viti Hift. Britan, lib; f. p. 9. Seldeui Mare Clau^ 
fuio, lib. ii. cap. 3—8. Huet Hifloire du Commerce des Anciens, chap. 58, 59 - . 

1 Sext. Aurel. Viffor. Entrop. Breviario Romans Hift. Ub. ix. c. 13, 14* Card. Nons m 
ExpUcadone Numml Diocletiani,. p.. 29. 

tiu»- 
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tius Chlorus, and his Son Conftantine the Great, in fuch fwelling and pom¬ 
pous Terms on their recovering Britain, and thereby providing for the 
Subfiftence and the Security of the Frontier Provinces 

On the coming of Julian^with the Title of Csfar into Gaul, when he 
found thofe Provinces in the utmoft Diftrefs, as well as in the greateft 
Danger, his firft Care was to fettle the Peace, and reftore the Commerce of 
Britain, from whence he drew more than once Eight hundred Ship Loads 
of Corn, without which he could never have extricated himfelf from the 
Difficulties he was in, or attained fuch a Degree of Power as lifted him 
to the Empire". New Troubles arifing, and new Emperors being fet up, 
fome of them here, the whole Strength of the Hand, after numerous Armies 
raifed in, and frequently when tranlported abroad recruited and reinforced 
from hence, was at length totally exhaufted, and the Country fo depopu¬ 
lated, as inftead of affording, as formerly, a continual Support to, it be¬ 
came a Burthen on a declining Empire ; in which State the Romans gra¬ 
dually and unwillingly abandoned it o. The continual Irruptions of the 
barbarous Nations into the Roman Provinces in Britain, quickly completed 
their Ruin, fo that it was not only fpoiled and rendered defart, but the 
very People, and with them the Arts they had acquired, were in a great 
meafure exterminated and extinguiffied r. 

It was more than a Century before thefe Troubles totally fubfided, and the 
Saxons, who were invited as Auxiliaries, becoming more cruel Enemies tb..n 
the Pidls and Scots, fixed themfelvcs fully in their refpe(a:ive^^P''--p:flities, 
and then in the firft Intervals of Peace began to them q. But 

when they once fet about this, and more efpecially.«^ter they embraced the 
Chriftian Religion, they made a great Progrefs, aifd foon revived the Cre¬ 
dit of this Country for Plenty and Hofpitality. The Excellence of their 
Conftitution, the Juftice of their Laws, their regular Plan of Policy, but 
above all, their equal Diftribution of Land, not only produced but fecured 
a general, conftant, and thorough Cultivation r. We preferve more cer¬ 
tain Proofs of this than even themoft authentic Pliftories could afford, in the 


• The Reader may find large Citations from thefe florid Deferiptions of Britain, in Camden, 
Speed, and in other Authors; and making juft Allowances for the Genius of that Age, the Stile 
peculiar to fuch Pieces, and the Motives they had to paint an tl.e Advantages of this Itland fn 
the moft lively Colours, we may derive from them very conficlcrable Information. , 

n F.uirop. Breviario Romanae Hift. Jib. x. cap. vii. Zofim. Hift. lib. iii. Ammian Marcel. 

Hift. lib. XX, 

® Zofim. Hift. lib. vi. Procop. de Bel. Vandal, lib. i. Slgon. de Occiden. Imper. lib. X. 
f Hift. Gild. cap. 14—17. Nennii Hift. Briton, cap. 27, 28. Chron. Saxon, p 11. 

9 Bed. Hift. Ecclef. Gent. Anglor. Chron. Saxon. Aiured. Bcverlitceuf. ASerit Chron. Roger! 
Hovenden. Annal. 

r See the Coile^ions of Saxon Laws by Bromton, Lombard, and Seldra. 


Number 
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Number of Cities and great Towns, and the almofl innumerable Villages; 
raifed, and many of them named, by thefe intelligent andinduftriousPeoples, 
In the Cathedrals, Colleges, and Monafteries, which they’erected and en¬ 
dowed with Lands, which their Ecclefiaftics took care to improve to the ut- 
moftf. In the Syftem of their rural Oeconomy, which they eftabliflied, and 
which ftill in a great meafure fubfifts, and in the Terms made ufe of in alii 
Things relative to Hufbandry, which mod of them, at leall, are retained 
amongft us to this Day 

We have alfo fuihcient Evidence to convince us, that though this Coun¬ 
try was then fully peopled, our Harvefts not only fufficed to feed theni 
plentifully, but fupplied allb a very large Exportation w. Hence it was the 
Emperor Charles the Great called Britain the Granary of the Weftern 
World This Commerce enabled the renowned King Edgar to form» 
thofe numerous Fleets that were at once the Guard and Glory of his Do¬ 
minions y. In fuccceding and lefs happy Times the Wealth accumulated 
by this lucrative Trade, for Riches, or rather the Signs of Riches, that is„ 
Gold and Silver, could be brought hither no other Way, enabled his Sue— 
ceU'ors to procure fome temporary Reliefs to their Subjects by thofe Sub— 
lidies which bore the Title of Dancgeld z. 

It is now necelTary to relate how this State of Things came to be altered,, 
and that too in fuch a Degree as almoft induced a Doubt, as to the Capacitor 
a^this Country to produce fo much Grain, and made it a Queftion whether 
the* I ivories of’ the amazing Plenty in Britain in ancient Times were not 

* Confult Spclman’s or Lambard’s Dictionary, or Dr. Gibfon late Bilhop of London’s; 

Map, entitled Britannia Saxonieij. 

‘ See Camden’s Pieface to his Britannia, Sir William Dugdale’s Monallicon, and Biftiop' 
Tanner’s learned and curious Preface to his Notitia. 

“ Somner’s, Junius’s, Spelman’s, and other Gloflarles. Thefe derive in Truth their great Uti»- 
lity from this very Circuinftance. 

Our old Hiftorians are very deficient In what regard* Commerce. Latnbard has preferved at 
Law by which it was honoured and encouraged. King Alfred, in his Saxon Tranflation of'Oro- 
fius, has iccorded a very exaCl Account of the remoteft Countries in the North, byPerfons whom 
he fent to difeover a Paflage that Way to, the Indies. He fent Alms to the diftreffed Chrillians; 
in the Eall, and received Prefents from them. W, Malmefb. de Geft. Pontiff, lib. ii. 

* This induced him to live in the ftriCtelf Friendfhip with Offa King of Mercia, to whom he: 
wrote with equal Kiudnefs and Refpeff. Will. Malmefb. de Geft. Reg. Angl. Ub. i. p. 3a- 

y Chron. Saxon, p. 122. Chron. de Mailros, p. 150. Will. Malmdb. de Gcfl. Reg, Angl. lib., 
ii. p, 57. and many other Ainhoritica that might be cited. 

* This Tax was raifed for dif&rcnt Purpofes, fometimes to engage the Danes to retire, fome— 
times to raife Forces againft them, and at Length as an ordin.ary Revenue. The Rate alfo was 
different. Originally Two, afterwards Four, and even Six Shillings on every Hide or Plow-land’, 
in the Kingdom. It is for this I cite it, to (hew that the Saxons relied on their Land and its; 
Produce, The Reader, who would be. better, informed may confult Mr. Webb’s learned; Dif- 
CQurfe on.Danegddi. 

3 muclxi 
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much exaggerated, if not entirely fabulous Under the Saxons this Country, 
as we have already obferved, was fully peopled, and fully cultivated, the Nation 
in general rich, happy, and in fome Degree luxurious b. This tempted the 
Danes, who made a Profeflion of Piracy, to make Defeents on different Parts 
of the Sea Coafts in order to plunder. Encouraged by Succefs, they invaded 
and made themfelves Mailers of feveral Spots in the Maritime Countries, 
and from thence harrafled, depopulated, and in a great meafure deffroyed 
the Whole Thefe Diffrailions with little Intcrmillion continued for three 
Centuries, and had fuch an Effect on the Country as well as on the People, 
that, together with the great Changes in the Genius and Spirit of the Go¬ 
vernment, by the coming in firff of the Danes, and then cf the Normans, 
as in the Midft of an impoverilhed and defolated Nation, left a bitter Re¬ 
membrance of paft Plenty and Profperity, with fcarce any Profpeit of fu¬ 
ture Recovery^. We have a very fingular and decifve Inftance of the 
Truth of this, in the Satisfaction and Admiration cxprelTed by a ju¬ 
dicious Author in thofe Times on the Defeription of a Saxon Monailcry, 
and the Country round it, which from the Peculiarity of its Situation 
had efcaped the almoft univerfal Ruin 

After the Norman Government became fomewhat more fettled. Agri¬ 
culture was either fo little encouraged, or fo indiflercnily underftood, tliat 
what from the Variation of Seafons, from the Frequency of civil Commo¬ 
tions, and repeated foreign Wars, there was a continual Fludluation be¬ 
tween great, but very tranfient Periods of I^lenty and extreme Scarcity,, 

* We lhall hereafter fee, that not above two Centuries ago fame of the -’’ilelT men in the 
Kingdom doubted the PolEMlity of rendering this Ifie fo fertile in Coni,;'-'' i!J)t to he in a comimial 
State of Dependence in tiiis Rcfpe<n- on its Neighbours. On tIii»*Piiiiciple tlicy oppofed Laws 
for promoting Agriculture, as opprefTive and vexatious to the Pcop-e, ac direv/ting their Views to 
an ObjeA which their utmoft InduAry could never attain. 

This was after the Days of F.dgar, furnamed the Englifh Solomon, who raifed the Saxon 
Monarchy to the higheft Degree of Splendour. In confcciucnce of this many Strangers frequented 
his Court, foreign Cuftoms were introduced, and People affeilcd a magiiifiecnt and expeufive 
Way of Living unknown to their Anceftors. 

‘ Afler. de rebus Geft. ^Ifridi, p. 32, 33. Chron. S.ixon. p. 141. Ingulplii IliAoria, p. 24. 
56, 57. Henr. Huntindon. p. 358. 

^ Chron. Saxon, p. 139. Johan. GiaAon de rebus GhiAon. p. 143. Chron.de Mailrofs, 
p. 153. Heming Churtular. vol. i. p. 248. See alio Sir John Spelman’s Preface to liis Life of 
Alfred, where he not only acknowledges, but fully proves, that none ot the Invaders of this 
Country were in any Degree fo fatal to it as the Danes, who before tlicy had a Profpctff of Cqn- 
queft {eemed to aim only at Defolation. 

® Will. Malmelb. de GeA. Pontif. Angl. lib. iv. prope fin. The whole PaAltge is tranferibed by 
Camden. See BiibopCibfon’s TranAation, col. 494, 49c. The fame Place is deferibed by the 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon HiA. lib. v. p. 357. This was Thorney Abbey in CambridgeAiire, made 
a perfeA Paradife by the Monks, adorned with Aatcly Woods, noble Orchards, fpacious Vine¬ 
yards, delightful Lawns, and elegant Buildings, in the MidA of Fens and Marfhes. 
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nay, fometii^cs downright Famine*;, and as an Inftance of this, in the 
iliort Space of fourteen Years, Wheat was once at Thirteen Shillings and 
Four Pence, twice at Sixteen Shillings, and once at Twenty-four Shillings a 
Quarter, though once within that Space lb low as Two Shillings y. Neither 
were thofe before-mentioned the higheft Prices, for in twelve Years after 
this Period, Wheat was Four Pounds Sixteen Shillings a Q^rter, and at 
/ome Times and in Ibmc Places it went even higher '. In thefe Circutn- 
Ifanccs they had not only a Notion of importing to relieve their Necef- 
fities, but of exporting alfo to keep up the Price of their own Grain. But 
both being fubjed to Licences and other Incumbrances they neither of them 
anfvvcred any general or public Purpofe*. The fame may be truly faid of 
a Law that promifed better, by fixing a Price at which Grain might be 
imported from abroad, which looked like declaring what was then regard¬ 
ed as the ftandard and moderate Price of the Commodity b. 

In the Time of Henry the Seventh a Notion began to prevail amongft 
the Nobility and Gentry, then by far the principal Land-owners in the 
Kingdom, that their Eltates might be rendered much more valuable to 
them by being employed in Grazing than in Tillage c. This Humour con¬ 
tinued to fpread during'the two fucceeding Reigns, though vifibly contrary 
to tl'.e public Intereft; and in the Days of Edw'ard the Sixth excited a 
Rebellion, in which the common People, who were expofed to all the Hard- 
ihips wdthout (haring in th^ Profits, fliarpened by Indigence and Oppref- 
finn, demolilhed in many Counties the greateft Part of the Inclofures 

* A. D. looj.'CI.ron. Saxon, p. 134. A. D. 1041. ibkt. 156. A. D. 1043 Hen. Huntind. 
Hift. lib. vi. A. D. 1069. Hovedea Annal. A. D. 1089. Chron. Johan. Abbat, St. Pet. de 
Biirgo.p. 52. All thefe, and poffibly more, happened'm one Centun'. But if the Reader, would know 
more particularly to what Height thefe Famines rofe in ancient Times, be may find an Account 
at l.u‘<>e of that in .A. D. 13x6, in Baker, p. 113. Echard, B. it. chap. iii. p. 137. Rapin, 
vol. i. p. 193. 'Wheat was then Forty.four Shillings a Quarter. 

' 'I'hls was from A. D. 1244 to 1258. In A. D. i2jo, it was at 4 1 . 16s. which amount? 
nearly to 13 1 . 19 s. of our Money. 

■" Fleetwood’s Chron. Prcciof. p. 63. which (hews plainly thefe fudJen and fignal Variations 
were owitig to the 'W^ant of (bund Policy. 

a In the Reign of Edward III. many Reftmints were laid on Exportation, often on the Requeft 
of the Commons. Cotton’s Records, p. t8. too. 135. Statute 17 Ric 11.0.7. the Subje£l may 
export Corn freely, at his Plcafure. Stat 4. Hen. vi. c. 5. allows this to be refttained by King 
and Council. Revived by 15 Hen. VI. cap. ii.; and by Stat, 23 of the fame Reign made perpetu.'il. 

.Stat. 3 Kdw. IV. cap. ii. afterwards repealed. It (hews however that it was at this Time 
thought necefliiry to limit Importation as well as Exportation. 

<= Stat. 4 Hen, VII. cap. 19. Sir 'I’homas More’s Utopia, Book i. Bacon’s Works, vol. iii, 
r- 39- 

■* Cooper’s Chronicle, fol. 345. a. Grafton’s Chronicle, p. 1301—1310. Sir John Hay- 
w.-.rd’s Reign of Edward VI. in Kcanet’s Hillory, vol. ii. p. 29i-r3o8. 

Vol. II. 
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This however did not remove the Evil any more than the Laws had done 
which were made againft Foreftallers and Ingroflcrs t*.' 

In the Reign of Elizabeth fomewhat more was attempted, but little or 
nothing accompliihed by the Adts for promoting and encouraging Tillage, 
which were warmly lupported on Principles of true, rational, and con- 
fiicent Policy by the wile Sir Francis Bacon, and as vehemently oppofed 
0,1 very plaullble Grounds of Experience and Obfervation by the able Sir 
Walter Ralegh, who really thought it was itnpofliblc to render Grain aStaplc 
Commodity in this Country. In this Opinion, as drange as it may now feem, 
that great Man was by no means lingular C Under the two next Reigns 
Proclamations and Laws w'ere not wanting to encourage both Importation 
and Exportation, but with little Etfcdl During the civil War, and under 
('romwell, there was much actual Scarcity i>, though a true Spirit of In- 
dultry and Agriculture began then to rife, which afterwards had fuch liappy 
Confequerices. But there Hill wanted fome judicious, Iblid, and pennanent 
Regulation, which might give a Spring and Support to conllant Cultiva- 
tio'n, in order thereby to ellablilh certain, fettled, and fuitable Markets 

Immediately after the Return of Charles the Second, when the Prin- 
cioles of our domeftic Intcrcll:, and the true Nature of foreign Commerce, 
through the indefatigable Labours of many intelligent and public fpirited 


' Stat. 5th Sc 6th EtUv. VI. cap. xlv. A L.itv certainly well intended, and in its Motives jurt ; 
bus from the Number of Exceptions and ITovifoes difficult to be carried into Execution, and 
therefore, by feveral Statutes, has been finee, for the Improveintiit of I'lliagc, and tAth-a View to 
general Circulation, in many Refpects repealed. 

‘ Sir Simmons Dewe’s, Journals, p. 5 51, where there is a long Speech of Sir Francis Uacon, p. 
674. Sir Walter Ralegh on the other Side urged, that poor Farmers could not puichai'c .Seed to 
fow the Land which the Law required to be fown. That France ofK rt-d the Queen to fupply 
Ireland at two Shillings a Bulhel, .at which Pike our Farmers would be Ikgg.trs. That Spain 
would buy no Corn from us if we couki fupply them. And that after all, t!ie Dureli hul Plenty 
of Corn without troubling tlicir People about Tillage. Sir R. Cecil efpouied //.>r ; l,c Lad 

it raifed People as well .as Corn ; That ihefe were Rout, honeff, and labori iiu People; and that as 
we were forced through Want to buy Corn, lb no doubt, if we had it, we couki fell. JJy an .'\vr 
39 Eliz. thefc Til!a[>e I.a\v.s wire repealed. 

3 See the Statute', t Jac. f. cap. xiii. 21 Jac. 1 . cop. xxviii. 3 Car. I. cap. iv. ail in Favour of 
Exportation, which t.hc lad alio’.vs lill Wheat i.s .above Thirty-two Shillings. 

i> Hartlib’s Legacy of Hui'Lnndry, p. 93. where he Lys in .A. D. 1651, that without Supplies 
from abroad the Nation mull have been brought to the ntmoft Ui/lrefs. We liave no Rc.afon to 
doubt this, for in A. D. 1048, Wheat was 4 1 . 5 s. A. I>. 1649, 4 1 . A. D. 1650, 3 1 . 16s. 8 d. 
A. D. 1631, 3!. 13 s. 4d per Quarter, the Loweft of which Piices is much higher than it h.'.s 
bee ) for Half a Century pad. 

■ Thck Alterafi jus in the Laws fficwed they iKne of them had anfwtred the End defiiTil, wJiieh 
was to encreafe the Quantity of Corn. This could be no otherwife done, than by lindii.g fntm 
clPeiRual Means to encourage the Grow'cr, by affording him a conifant Profpcfl of an adequate 
lit turn for his L-ai'cmr and E.xpencc, which hitherto had been never attained. 

Perfbns, 
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Perfons, came to be better and more clearly underftood k, there were feveral 
well intended Statutes made relative to this important Point. By the Firft 
of thcfe, the Exportation of Wheat was permitted under certain Duties til) 
it came to be Forty Shillings a Quarter i. By the Second, Exportation was 
allowed till it was Forty-eight Shillings, with fome Alteration upon the Rates 
on Importation m. By the Third, it was permitted to export even when above 
•I'orty-eight Shillings, paying the Cuftom But the Fourth, though a tem¬ 
porary Aft, continuing in Force only for the Space of three Years, was the 
moft remarkable, fince by this a Bounty was given on Grain at a certain 
Price when exported”.. This Indulgence is in the Body of the Aft ex- 
prcfsly faid to be on account of the low Rate at which Corn then fold 
abroad, had a very good Effcft, and was confidered by the moft intelligent 
Perluns in thofc Days as an Experiment, which having anfwered fq well 
dclerved to be followed p. 


Im the next Reign there was a Law paffed, which has been fince on ma¬ 
ture Deliberation more than once confirmed, for regulating the Manner of 
efiabliihing the Prices, according to which Cufioms were to be paid on Im¬ 
portation M. Immedialcly after the Revolution the Bounties on the feveral 
Species of Corn were eftablilhed (as except when for the public Security the 
Pc ver of I’arliament interferes) they Rill fubfift^ Such have been the Afts 
of the Lcgifiature with an Intent, by encouraging the Cultivation, to in- 
creafe the Quantity of Grain, and thereby, as far as human Policy can, 
contributing to preferve Plenty. Let us now fee what have been the Confe- 
quences, that, in the Courfc of upwards of Seventy Years thefe Laws have 
produced. 


Wheat, as it affords in various Ways the moft general and neceffiry 
Subfiftence to the Human Race, fo through the peculiar Beneficence of Di- 


Pariitniaily fiich as Prince Rupert, Sir Robert Moray, the Hon. Robert Boyle, John Evelyn, 
Efq; Dr. Beal, Mr. Hiirilib, Mr. R.'iy, Mtijor Grant, Sir William Petty, Dr. Nchemiah Grew, Sir 
Peter Pet, Mr. Pepys, Sir Dudley North, Sir William Temple, .and many others. 

' Stat, 12 Car. II. c.ip. iv. § ti. 

St.it. 15. Car. II. cap. vii. § 2, 3, 4. Wheat imported to pay ys. 4 d. Poundage, 

" Slat. 22 Car. II. cap. 13. Wheat imported, when .it 53 s. 4 d. a Qnarter, to pay 163.; when 
at Four Pounds, 8 s. a Quarter. 

® Stat. 25 Car, If. cap. i. § 37. A Bounty is granted on Wheat .it 48 s. or under, of 5 s. a 
Quarter; 011 Barley or Male, at or under 24 s. of 2 s and 6 J.; and on Rye, at or under 32 s. of 3,3. 
and 6 d. a (Quarter. 

r Htjughton’s Collcflions for the Improvement of Hufbandry and Trade, vol, iv. p. 38^). 
v.'hirc he afliires us that in one Year the Bounty amounted to more than 61,000 1 . 

t Stat. I Jac. II. cap. xix. coutinued by feveral Statutes, and made perpetual by Stat. 3 Geo. 
I. cap. vii. 

' Slat. I W. and M. cap. xii. § 2. commonly confidcred as the firft Bounty Afl, but gives 
til'.' fame Sums and at the fame Prices as 25 Car, II. cap. i. § 37. 

K 2 
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vine Providence we find it capable* with proper Skill and Induftry, of being, 
raifed and cultivated in moll Soils and Climates through the four Qimrtera 
of the Globe BefideS thofe different Ules to which it is applied in Food, 
it is fbmetimes malted, and in that Form enters largely into the Compo- 
fition offeveral Liq.uors, and more particularly of Mumt. The Diflillcrs 
alfo make Ufe of confiderable Quantities,, as they find that it yields great 
Plenty of a fine ftrong Spirit Starch, of which in different Ways there 
is a conflant and large Confumption, is likewife manufactured from it, and 
this to a very great Valued. The Bran, of which there are feveral Sorts 
feparated from th? Flour, when Ground, ferves feveral Purpofes in Manu¬ 
factures as well as m Medicine, and is afterwards found by Experience to 
be a very profitable Manure 

In thefe our Britifh Illands, exclufive of that unceafing Attention it de- 
ferves as an indifpenfable Neceffary of Life, it is in a national Senfe of 
very great Confequence in affording conftant Employment, and of Courfe 
Maintenance to Multitudes, in its Cultivation y ; and in thatRefpeCt as well 
as in many others, it may be confidered as a Manufacture, and the Bafis of 
other Manufactures 7, It is become now, notwithfbjnding the Opinion en- 

, tertained 

* In Europe Wheat grows in Norway as well as in France and Sicily; in moft Parts of Afia ; but 
that of Smyrna or the Archipelago is fitteft for our new Hufoandry. See Tull, p. 104. 136. In 
regard to Africa, the Harvefts of Egypt and Barbary, in point of Quantity and Quality, are equally 
famous. Shaw’s Travels, p. 230, 406. In rcfpeifl to America, in the Kingdom of CJiili in tlie 
South, Ovalle, lib. i. cap. 3. in great Plenty and Fetfeftion; and as to North Aiperica Inecd cite 
no Authority. 

t Star. 5 Ann. cap. xxix. § 15. A Bounty on Exportation of 55.^ Quarter is given on Wheat* 
Malt, ground or unground, when Wheat is at or under 2 1 . 8 s. a Quarter. 

“ On the firlb Apprehenfion of Scarcity the Diilillers are prohibited the Ufe of Wheat; but in 
Scafons of Plenty, Exportation and the Diftilfery fupercede the Neceffity, and confequciitly fave 
the Expcnce of Granaries, the Ends of which afe immediately and cfFeftually anfwered by fuch 
temporary Prohibitions; bccaufc the Quantities ufed by both arc brought to Market for home 
Confumption, in Bread and other Kmd of Provifions. 

» Starch is made by fteeping Bran or damaged WJieat in foft Water fora Week or ten Days in 
the Sun; the Sediment properly prepared is turned into this Commodity, of which we make about 
Forty thoufand Hundred-weight, and the Duty amounts annually to Thirty thotifand Pounds, but 
is drawn back on Exportation. The French under fevere Penalties prohibit the ufing good 
Wheat in making Starch ; they alfo make very confiderable Quantities. 

* Bran, is much ufed by the Dyers, who boil it in W^ater, to which it gives an Acidity, and 
makes it fit for fcauring; when prcllM after flecplng, it is fold for Dung. 

y For the Hiftory of Wheat confuk Columcl de re Kufiica, lib. ii. cap. vi. Plin. Hift. N.if. lib. 
xviii. cap. vii. Haii Hift. lib. xxii. c.tp. i. Plot’s Oxfordfhire, p. 153—155. Morton’s Hiflory of 
Northamptonlhire, p. 476, 477, 478. Borlafe’s Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, p. 87, 88. Wor- 
lidge’s Syflem of Agriculture, p. .39. 53. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, vol. i. p. J 27—130. 149. 
332. Tull’s Horfe-hocing Hufbandry, chap. ix. 

* If we confider the Number of Perfons employed in this Hufliandry, the Expcncc of Cattle, 
and the Wear and Tear of Country Uti-nfils,. we may quickly fee that Acre is no Impropiiay iu 
Stiling tlic Culture of Wheat a Manufadfuie. Indeed in fomeRefpefts it furpafles moll Maun- 

ftiTuiic::, 
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fertained by our Anceftors, a very valuable and muclj envied Article in foreign; 
Commerce, and confidercd in tliat Light hath brought within the Conipafs of 
a few Years immenfe Sums into the Nation About the Time the Bounty 
was effcdually cftablilhed,. Mr. Gregory King’s very curious and accurate Cal¬ 
culations were made public, which fliew what at that Period was the Pro¬ 
duce of England in this Grain, which, fo foon were the good Effects of the 
Law either felt or forefeen,*began even then to be confidered as a Staple h.. 
We have the Salisfailion however to fee,, that from that Time we have 
gone on incrcafing in the Culture and Produ( 5 lion of this valuable Grain, 
and at prefent produce afar greater Quantity ; fo that of courfe the Nation 
is in this Refpedtfo much richer, larger Tradts of Land have been brought 
into Tillage c; and we have, and may certainly continue to have, a more; 
extenlive Exportation. Jt is true, that there ftill fometimes happens Seafona 
of Scarcity, but thefe fall out much fcldomer, and in Refped: to Severity 
arejn no Degree comparable to what were felt in former Times d. Befides 
even thefe have their Utility, inafmuch, as they ferve to inform us, that 
there is yet fufKcicnt Room for Improvement, and not the leaft Ground to 
doubt, that Markets may and will be found for the increafed Produce, even 
if it fhould be carried, which furcly is far from being impoBible, much be<- 
yond its prefent State. 

Rve is a Kind of farinaceous Grain, which grows very tall, on a thin,, 
dry, and gravelly Soil, and vfill, generally fpeaking, fucceed where other 

fi.^hires a? it fupplics con/lant Employment, and though moderate yet competent Wages, which-, 
the t'niit of their Labour always fupports, as Corn is an Article never fuflers from Faihion. 

« 'I'rafls on the Corn Trad^, p. 136. It appears that in Nineteen Years from A. D. 1746 to- 
1705, deducting the Value of \ 7 hcat imported within that Space, we exported in that Grain to the 
Auiouiit of £. 10,365,606, which at an Average is £. 545,558 per Aonuni. All in our own Ship¬ 
ping, t'^hioh is another and very great Advantage. 

Puhiillicd by Dr. Davenant in his Eflay upon the probable Means of making a People Gainers 
ill the B.'ilance of Trade, London, 1699, p. 71.- He ftaies the Produce of Wheat at 14,000,000 
of Bufhcls. 

» The Vouchers for thisarc taken from the CoHefllons of the accurate, ingenious, and induftrious 
Author of the Trads.on the Corn Trade. He makes the annual Growth of Wheat 32,372,824 
Jhilhels. Of this he computes there is fpent in Bread 30,000,000, for other Ufes he allows 
720,000, and fixes the Exportation at 1,652,824 Bulliels. In regard to Weight, a Bulhel con¬ 
tains fiom Fifty-fix to Sixty Pounds. In the Counties where they meafure nine Gallons to the 
liufhcl, as for Infiance, in Stafford(litre, they reckon from Seventy to Seventy-five Pounds a Bu- 
fiiel. Tlic Mcalmeii who choofe to buy rather by Weight than Meafure agree, that a Sack 
(which Ihould contain three Bulhcls) (hail weigh two hundred and twenty Pounds. 

•> Dr. Davenant in the Rook above-mentioned, p..8i. fays, that in Edward Ills Reign, Corn 
once rofc to thirteen Tinxis the common Value. If we call Four Shillings a Bufhel the common 
Value of Wheat, then we may truly affirm, that in Sixty Years it never role to double the Value, 
and not above once came near it. In fomc J’arts of England this may be contradifted from Ex- 
pu ience; but enquiring into, and comparing Mcafures will re-dlablilh the Fad. 


Corn 
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Corn would not<^. It is next in Price to Wheat, which, though inferior to 
it in many Refpeds, in Ibme others it very much rcfemblesf. In feveral 
Places this Grain witli an early Kind of Wheat are fown and reaped to¬ 
gether S. The general Ufe of Rye is for Bread, of which there was much 
more formerly eaten than at prefent, and yet there is Rill more of it con- 
funicd in this Way than of Barley li. Rye-br||id in the Opinion of good 
Judges, is rather unwholefome than unpleafant. It is conceived to be of 
very difficult Digeftion, and therefore only fit for hard-working.and lal)o- 
rious People K Befides this, it is black, heavy, and by no Means pleafing 
to thofe who are notufed to it; but, as appears Rom their continuing in tlic 
Ufe of it, very acceptable, and agrees well with fuch as have been accul- 
tomed to it from their Youth*', But this Grain being mixed with Wheat, 
is thought from its Clamininefs to contribute to keep the Bread made of it 
long moift, to give it an agreeable Flavour, and to make it go farther, 
and to fave the Trouble of frequent baking i. It yields a great deal of 
fine and Rrong Spirit,-and fome life is made of it by the Tanners s’l 

Upon the Whole, as the chief Confumption of Rye was in Bread, and as 
for more than Half a Century part this has been continually diminifliing, fo 
W'e at prefent grow lefs of it than in Times paft, though we export more of it 

e Plin. Nar. Hift. lib. xviii. cap, xvi, Camdeni Britan, p. 546. Raii Hift. Plant, lib. xxii. cap. 
2. Markham’s Farewell to Hiifbandry, p. 79. 93. Worlidgc’s Syftetn of Agriculture, p. 40. 54. 
Mortimer’s Hu/bandry, p. 125. 149. Borlafe’s Natural Hillory of Cornwall, p. 87, 88. Liilc s 
Obfervations in Hufbandry, vol. i. p. 270. Hill’s Hiftory of Plants, p. 213. 

•* It rifes higher than Wheat, the Ear is fmalkr, with fliorter, fiiarpcr, and rougher Awns, 
tire Grain is lefs in Size, thinner and darker, the Root not fo bufhy as that of Whtat, and there¬ 
fore docs not fo much exhauft the Soil; it is earlier in the Ear by a^Ionth. It io next in Weight 
to Wheat, the Bufliel being from 56 to 59 Pounds ; where they allow nine Peeks to a fluflici it 
fometimes reaches to 67 Pounds, 

8 This mixed Corn is commonly called Maflin (Mifcellane) and alfo Mung-corn or Munk-corn, 
corruptly for Monk-corn, btcaufc Bread made of it was coinmonly-eat in Monalieiies. Profell()r 
Bradley afTures us, that this was the fweetell and moifleft Bread he ever tailed. M.iny others arc 
of his Opinion in this Refpefl. But in the Article of Bread, we are ar prefent rathei governed by 
the Sight than the 'Pafte. 

h Mr. King eftimates the Produce of Rye in his Time at 10,000,000 of Ruflicls. We grow 
at prefent 8,569,216 Bufhels, of which 7,992,000 are fpent in Bread, 248,000 are confgmed in 
other Ufes, and 269,216 Bulhels are annually exported. This Amounts to 283,798 1 . whereas in 
the laft Century, though tveigrew more, w’e imported coafiderablc Quantities, and confequcntly 
the Nation gains very conftderably by this Grain, 

‘ In Germany Rye Is as much xifed as in any Country in Europe, and the People who cat it 
are very robull, and go through a great deal of Labour, which tliey think they could not do 
without it. 

Ufe in. this Refpefl has wonderful ElFefls, infomuch that thofe who have long eat Rye-bread 
have little Relifh for Wheat. 

‘ When this was the Bread, as it once w.ar. ofthe common People, Wheat went much farther, 
which is the Reafbn,, that notwithftanding the Diiferenee hf hloncy. Wheat is now thought dear 
at what Avas then cRcemeJ a moderate Price. 

■“ Rye parched and ground has been uled'as a Subftitute for Coffee; it is lefs beating, but has 
i90t the Flavour or any other Properties of the Mocha Bead. 

than 
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tlian Vv’C formerly did ”. It may however defcrve feme Confideration, 
whether for fevcral weighty Rcafr.ns the Culture -of this Grain fhculd not 
he more attended to and encouraged, and, amongft others, for thefe that fol¬ 
io .v, Becauleit will grow almoft every where, and on any Soil, not only 
Wdth little I roublc, but, which is a Circumftancc not unworthy of Notice, 
with lei's Danger of fajlingthan almoft any other Crop Becaule though 
^efs eaten here than in f 6 ||||r l imes, yet it is Rill in great l.feem abread, 
more cfpecially in the Niu^ern Parts of Europe, wlicre the Confumption 
of it is large, and it fells at a confiderable Price p. ' LaRly, becaulc our 
Rye is thought wholefome, and much lefs if indeed at all expol'ed to that 
dreadful and deplorable Malady the French call Ergot which frequently 
renders the eating it very dangerous and dcllrudive, not to Man only, but 
to all Animals, and of courfe our Rye from this fortunate Circumftance- 
preferve a Preference in foreign Markets. 

Bari.ev is faid to have l>een the frft Grain introduced for the Suftenance 
of Man, the Cultivation of which was taught by the Goddefs Isis to the 
/Egyptians, according to the moR ancient Hi Rories of that Nation *■. It 
grows on worfc Land than Wheat, and the diRcrent Kinds thereof agreeing 
with various Soils, vve find moR Sorts of it raifed with great Succefs, more 
erpcci.illy within the Space of the current Century throughout all the Bri- 
tiih lllands ; to the Inhabitants of which it is a Grain highly valuable, on 
account of the many and iyiportant Ufes to which it is converted s. It 
was anciently made into Bread, and much eReemed in many Countries. It 
was fo even in this, and t!)ough now Wheat-Bread very much, as well as very 
generally prevails, yet it is Rill the common Food of at leaR the ordinary 
Sort of People in feve^j^al Counties, where Experience Ricws it to be very 


" The French very wifely and fucccfsfully praftife a Hafbandry which they learned from ns (Dic-^ 
tion-iire Uiiivei lclle d’lliftoireNatarelJo, tom. v. p. aoo.) they fp’it the Ridges of Wheal-Rubble, 
aad fow it with Rye, which in April and May they cut for their Black Cattle (whereas we feed 
Sheep an I Limbs); and if the Weather proves favourable they mow it three Times, which at that 
Sealoii is highly beneficial. 

o»Ry'docs well in mountainous Countries, and ripens almoft without feeing the Sun in light 
faiuly Soils, ami alfo in tolerably good Clround thrives wonderfully. 

r Olicn above, and very ftldom under a Cuiuca a Quarter, ufually at a higher Price than 
B.irlcv, and about two Thirds the Price of Wheat. 

Piiilofophlcal Tianfaiftions, exxx. p. 758. It is a moft horrid Diftemper, ending fee* 
qucntly in an incurable Gangrene. 

t Piodor. Sicul lib. i. p. 9. .Iftnwrch. de Ifid. & Ofirid, Reimm. Id. AntIquU. Egypt. J 25, p; 
j- }. It delta VC.S fomc Confidcration what this Invention was. It appears from the firft cited Au- 
tinr, tb it His found the iM iiits of Barley and Wheat growing in the Woods, and that flic taught 
Men how to co’.itift. fow, and cultivate them, fo as to increafe the .Quantity, and at the fame 
Time to melioi ate the Crain. 

• The Produce of Barley, • as Rated by Mr. King, was 27,000,000of Bufuels. At prefent tiie 
the annual Produce is 38,82^,176 Bufhds in a common Year. 

whokfomCj. 
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wholefome, hearty, and nouriftiing t. There is particularly a certain Sort 
of it ftiled Naked or Wheat Barley, the Flour of which anfwers better 
than any other for diat Purpofe But Barley in general, on account of 
its being more incumbered with Bran, is now chiefly employed for the 
making Malt, which is a very’ufeful, extenfive, and curious Manufacture, 
by which Multitudes are maintained w. Malt is brewed into Beer and Ale 
of different Kinds, the Ufe of which is as g<||^al in refpeCt to Drink, as 
that of Wheat in regard to Bread *, and from hence arifcs great Prc^t to 
Individuals, and a very large Revenue to the Public y. Befides this there 
as a very large Confumption of Malt by the Diftillcrs, who draw from thence 
amazing Qmuitities of Spirits, on which likewife there are very confiderable 
Duties 

In fome Countries in Europe Barley is ufed as Oats are with us in feeding 
Horfes It ferves alfo admirably well for fatting Hogs, Poultry, and other 
Animals We export, after fupplyin'g our own large Demands of all thefe 
different Kinds, both in Grain and Malt, to a very confiderable Amount 
We grow at prefent about one Fourth of this Grain more than we did at 

* The Confompti<»i this Grain in Bread is computed at 8,129,000 Bu (lids. It is allowed 
that tliofe who cat Barley-Bread eat one wirh another eleven Bufhels in a Year, whereas People 
urually cat but eight Bufiiels of Wheat. This is highly probable, finceBarley commonly weighs but 
from Forty-four to Forty-feven Pounds a Bulhcl; in the Counties where nine Pecks are computed 
to a Bufhel it'fometimfes weighs Fifty-eight Pounds. ^ 

R Rail Hift. Plant, iib. xxii. § i. cap. 3, 4. Plot’s Staflordftiire, p. 343. Hordcum Nudum, 
or Zeopyrum, this by the Botanifts is called Tritico-Speltum. At Rowky, where it grows 
plentifully, they call it French Barley. It produces largely, makes Bread very near as good as 
Wheat, and Malt not inferior to any Barley. 

w The annual Quantity of Barley made into Malt is computed t<j, be 26,400,000 Bufhels, and 
the Duty on Malt in 1762 amounted to/. 1,011,701. 

* It appears from hence, if there were no other Arguments to prove it, that .Agriculture is 
the great Support of the Nation, in which every Individual is interefled for the mod material 
Articles of his daily Subfiflcnce in Food and in Drink ; in this Refpeil: all Mauufaftnrcs depend 
upon it; from its Produce it is the chief Stay of the Landed IntercA; it contributes largely to Navi- 
vigation and Commerce, and in various Ways; and, taking all thefe together, to a vaA Amount to¬ 
wards the Maintenance of Government. All thefe Benefits, important as they arc. become exceed¬ 
ingly more fo, from the Confideration that they are Aable and permanent; the Work of Prudence 
and Perfeverance, and whicii can ncvemdecllne but through Indolence and Folly. 

r The grofs Duty on Malt in 1762’ has been given above, and in 1764 ; the Quantity which 
paid Excife advanced to 28,000,000 of BuAiels. 

» It is fuffident to fliew the Importance of the DiAillery to the Public to remark, that every 
Quarter of Cora confumed therein pays three I’ounds or more in Duty. 

“ This was the Ufage of the Romans, and is Aill fo of the Spimiards, and of many other Na¬ 
tions who have it in Abundance, and make no Ufe of Malt. 

b The Confumption in this Way, coafiderlng how much better Anim.als for Food are now kept 
to what they were formerly, muA be very large. It lias been rated by good Judges at 936,000 
Buihels, which is rather cci :a'uly within than beyond the Truth. 
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the Beginning of the current Century c; that is, in South Britain; and it 
may be ftill more in Proportion in North Britain and Ireland ; in both 
which Countries it thrives exceedingly well, and it has been of lute Years, 
as we have before obfcrved, very affiduoufly cultivated As the Bran of 
Wheat, fo the Dull of Malt, is found by Experience to he a mofl: excellent 
Manure ; and indeed the Grains and the very Lees of Malt Liquors arc con¬ 
verted to profitable Ufes«. * 

Oats are of different Kinds, diftinguiflied commonly from their Colours 
into black, grey, red,and white Oats ; andasaveryuleful and profitable Grain, 
cultivated throughout all the Britilli Iflands f In the County of Cornwall, and 
in the Biihoprick of Durham, it may be alfo in other Counties, there is a Sort 
of naked Oats, which very much rcfembles Wheat, and is faid to fell alinoft as 
dear, as we have already mentioned elfewhere i. This Grain is -ftill ufed in 
making Bread in Wales, over the greateft Part of Scotland, and in the North 
of Ireland, and the People who eat it are ftrong, ad:ive, and healthy It ferves 
in other Refpeds as a neceffary and falubrious Article both in Food and in 
Phyfic to the Inhabitants of the whole Illand, and great Quantities of it arc 
continually ufed at-Sea». But the principal Confumption, more efoecially of 
1 ate Years, and particularly in South Britain, hath been for the Feeding of 
Ilorfes, being from Experience found the wholcfomcft and fitteft for that Ufc; 


It has been computed that wc annually export In Barley 299,184 Bofliels, in Mall 1,806,840 
Bulhcls, and our Exports in both continue to incrcafc. 

For the Hi/lory of this Crain, fee Colurad de reRuftica, lib. ii. cap. ix. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 
xviii. cap. vii. Kaii HilV. Plant, Jib. xxii. § r, cap. v. Plot’s Natural Hiftory of Oxfordfliite,* 
p. 1:55. Staffbrddiirc, p. 343. Childrey’s Britan. Baconia, p. ft. Morton’s Natural I iilfor-r 
of NorthamptouQiiic, p. 479. ^ WorDdge’s Syffem of Agrkulttlre, p. 39. <3. Mortimer's Hwi- 
bandry, vol. i. p. 130. 151. 333. Lirtc'’s Obfervations in Hulbandry, vol. i. p. ^71—289. Bor- 
lafe's Cornwall, p. 87,88. 

® Line’s Cbicrvations in Hulbandry, vol. i. p. 50, 51, where he Ihcws the Uies, explains the 
Rcafons, and alligns the Quantities of this Manure. 

t For the Hillory of Oats, fee Plin, Hill:. Nat. lib. xviii. cap. xvii. Rail ITift. i’lanr. ii!\ \.vii; 
cap. xiii. Sibbaldi Scotia illullrata, lib. i. P. i, cap. xiv. Worlidge’s Syllem of Hulbandry, ja. 
40, 41. 54. Mortimer’s Art of Hulbandry, vol, i. p. 134. 151.354. Lille’s Obfervations la 
Hulbandry, vol. i. p. 289—295. Hill’s Hiftory of Plants, p. 209. 

8 Plot’s Natural Hiftory of StafTordlhirc, p. 344, 345. Mortimer’s Hulbandry, vol. i. p. 136. 
Borlafc’s Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, p. 87. , 

It is gcnertilly held, that in South Britain fewer People eat Oat than cither B-arleyor Rye- 
brc.ad, and yet .the annual Confumption of Oats in this Wayamounts to 14,329,890- BolheJs, which 
falls only ftjort 1,791,200 Bulhels of the Rye and Barley ufed in Bread put to-gether. This arifts 
from the diftcrent Quantities which are requifite for SubCftence.. A fingle Perfon eating of this 
Bread within a Bulhd of three (garters in a Year. Thecoinnion Weight of the BulheJ fcldom 
exceeds forty Pounds, and where it contains nine Pecks rifes but to forty-live. 

' Markham’s Complete Englilh Houfe-wife, B. H. chap. viii. p. 175. where there is a large 
Account of the Ufes made of Oats in his Time, which is curious. 

and 
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and in regard to this, it is at prcfent become a very confiderable Objecl K 
Oats are likewife very much ufed for the Fatting of Poultry and other Ani¬ 
mals, and were formerly preferred to all other Grain for this Purpofe. 
They may be, and in Times pail were frequently malted, and piade a very 
good, pleafant, and wholefome Drink, yielding likewife arvery fine Spirit 

In the Opinion of fome it is not at all impofliblc that their Hulls might 
be employed as the Bran of Wheat is in making Starch As rhere was 
no Bounty allowed upon the Exportation of this Grain in the firft Statutes, 
the Defedl was afterwards fupplied »>. But notwithftanding this, it has 
been thought by the beft Judges, that there ftill remain, fome Defedls which 
ought to be remedied, and this itis conceived might be eafilydonc, by putting 
Oats on a proper Proportion with other Grain, which would very much 
facilitate the free Circulation both of the Corn and Meal here at Home, and 
thereby prevent a Monopoly of fome Parts of the Kingdom againft the Reft, 
and might alfo promote a farther Cultivation ®; which foems to be a Thing 
extremely ncceflary, fince though we grow at prefent more than double the 
Quantity that we did about Sixty Years agop, yet the Demand is fo much 
increafed as to occafion frequent and large Importations, and this too (which 
deferves Notice) at a Price fo high as to be vifibly inconfiftent with the 
public Intereftq, and which by the Amendments above propofed might very 
probably be prevented. 

Besides thefe different Kinds of Grain, there are fcveral Sorts of 
Pulfe that are fet or fown for intermediate Crops in what is ftiled Arabic 

It is computed that for the Maiittcnance of HorfeS, and in other Ufos, wc fpend yearly 
19,692,000 Bufhels. But our whole Growth amounts tonolefs thsft 33,927,576 Bufliels ; whereas 
Mr, King Hates the Produce of Oats at 16,ooo,c>oo Buihels. But our ufual Confumption amounts 
to 34,021,800 Bufhels, which is fupplied by anaaoual Importation of this Grain, which feems to 
be ftiil cncrealing. 

* Mr. Gervafe Mfarkham in the Work before cited, B. ii. chap. vii. gives the Method of m.alting 
Oats, which in his Time he fays was commonly praftHed in Lancafhire, Chefhire, Derbyfhiit, 
Devonflrire, Cornwall, and elfewhere. Mr. Mortimer aflures us, that in Kent they commonly 
brewed with one half Barley and the other Oat-malt. 

ra This Obfervation has arifen from confidertng the RjefemWance between boiled Starth atid 
Flumtneiy, which is beft made from riie Hulls of Oats fteepedin Water; and from the Likenefsof 
the Thing produced, and the Similarity of the Prooifs in making it, a Prefumption appears, that 
this Grain might be applied as well as Wheat in this ManufaAure, which, if Experience fliould 
jnftify this, would be of Utility. 

■ Stat. 5 Ann; cap. xxix. § 10. gives a. Bounty of 2 s. 6d. a Quarter on Oats exported, when. 
0 .ats are under fifteen Shillings a Charter. 

° It has been fuggefted, that inftead of 15 s. Exportation fhould be permitted till Oats are 20 s. 
a.Quarter, bat thisMerits mature Confideration. 

p We have before ftated the prefent Growth^ from the Trafls on the Corn Trade to what Is men¬ 
tioned by Mr. King,*to be as 17 to 8, and yet wc fail fhort of the Demand. 

1 In A. D. 1763, was the greateft Importation, which' amounted in Oats and Oat-meal to 
319,310 Quarters, or 1,754,480 Bu/hcls, which muft coft about 175,448. 

Land, 
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Land, from an ancient, well founded, and ftill prevailing Opinion, that in- 
ftead of impoverifliing or exhaufting, they nourifli and improve the Soil *■, 
turning alfo in their own Produce to very confiderable Advantage. Ambngft 
thefe we may in the firft Place very juftly reckon Pease, that is Field PeaTe, 
•of which in the common Efiimation there are a great many Kinds, deno¬ 
minated fometimes from their different Colours, and fometimes from the 
•Places in which from their fuccecding beft they are moft efteemed. But 
a very able Writer of our own Country veryjudicioufly obfcrves, that they 
may be all reduced to two Sorts, diftinguifhcd by their Size, the lelTer and 
the larger They are likewife held to be very ticklifh, and incertain in 
their Succefs, for which the fame Author afligns very probable Reafons r. 
However of fome Sort or other they are univerfelly cultivated, and ferve for 
a great Variety of Ufes. Large Quantities in a Diverfity of Ways are coh- 
furned annually in our Kitchens, ftill larger in Sea PrOvifions, and much 
more than both thefe taken together in the Fattening of Hogs, which creates 
a conftant, confiderable, and continual Demand u. 

Next to thefe we may reckon Beans, which ferve likewife fOr much 
the fame Purpofes w, are exported fo!; the Food of the Negroes in our 
Plantations, employed in feeding Horfes at Home; fo that altogether they 
are in daily Ufe, and moft certainly turn to a very confiderable Amount 
Vrtchf.s or Tares of various Denominations are likewife fown for the 
Sake of yielding early Fodder for Cattle while green, and when ripe afford 
excellent Food for Pigeons 7; as Lentils, which the common People call 

r Colamcl. dc re RuAica, lib. ii. cap, x. Bradley’s Survey of Atu&nt Hulbandry, chap. xi. 
Lifle’s Obfervations iu HuAjaodry, vol. i. p. 317, 318, 319. 

* Columel. iibi fupra. Plin HiA. Nat. lib. xviii. cap. xil. Raii HiA. Plant, lib. xviii. cap. ii. 
p. S90. Langham’s Garden of Health, p. 473. ^forkham’s Farewell to HuAjandry, p. 93- 
ic6, if)7, Mortimer’s HuAjandry, vol. i. p. 137. 355. 

t Lille’s Obfervations in HuAjandiy, vol. i. p. 300—315, where he obfcrves, that befides the 
DiAin«Aion of Size mentioned in the Text, there is another DiAinffion which relpeds both the 
Icficr and the larger, and this is their being tender or hardy, and by having a due Regard in the 
Choice of the I.ands on which, and of the Time in which, they afe fown, by adverting to fhcfc 
OiAinflions, .all Inccrtainty may be in u great mtafurc at leaA, if not wholly prevented. 

“ Wc have enumerated the principal Ufes of Peafc, of which there is a great, and alfo grow¬ 
ing Confnmption in Town and Country, immenfc Quantities annually put on board,our Ships, a 
great de.il ufed in Hofpitals, Infirmaries, and Workhoufes; fo that one cannot well conceive we 
(hould ufe Icfs than we did formerly ; and yet Rli*. King’s Computation of 7,000,000 of BuAiels feems 
beyond the Truth : If, as it is not at all impoi^ible, this Aiould be the Cafe in regard to fome of his 
other EAimates, it will turn the more in Favbur of our modern Improvements. 

* The ancient Writers as before, as alfo Markham. Worlidge’s SyAejn of HuAjandry, p. 4:- 
Lille’s Obfervations in Hulbandry, vol. i. p. 296—300. Hill’s Hifiory of Plants, p. 543, 

* Mr. King Aates the annual Growth of thefe Vegetables at 4,000,000 of BuAiels, in which pol- 

fiWy there may be fome MiAalc. . ' 

y Columel. de re Ru.Aica lib. ii. cap xi. Plin. HiA. Nat. lib, xviii. cap. xv. Raii HiA. 
n.i'it. lib. xviii. § I, cap. ix. p. 90a. Lifle’s Obfervations in Hulbandry, vol. i. p. 315^—323. Hill's 
Hillury of Pknts, p. 543. 

L a Tills, 
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Tijxs, do berth for Pigeons and for Calves, and therefore in fonie Coun¬ 
ties arc in great Requeft?. Ail thefe are raifed with very little Trouble, 
grow when Seafons are favourable luxuriantly, yield confequently quick 
and large Returns, and, when brought to Market, are one with another fold 
as dear or dearer than Barley, which makes them no inconhderable Object 
to the Farmer, in Addition to his other Grain ». 

It is on this Principle thby find a Place here by Way of Appendix to the 
Produce of Corn Lands. It is not poflible, however, from any Inquiries, 
or indeed from the Nature of the Stibjeds themfelves, to enter into fo 
much as a probable Calculation of their refpedive or comparative Values i'. 
Yet we may venture to alTert, without Fear of injuring Truth, that in Pro¬ 
portion to the greater Extent of our Corn Lands, and the Increafe of all 
Sorts of Animals that are nouriihed for Food, the Quantities of all Kinds 
of Pulfe mufi: have been gradually very confiderably augmented. 

All thefe have an apparent Relation to the ancient Stile in Agri¬ 
culture, and no fmall Part might pofllbly be preferved, by what feems to 
have been the Law of Farmers, aconfiiant Tradition from the Times when 
our Lands were fo fuccefsfully cultivated by, or at lead under the Diredion 
of the Romans, who as their learned and judicious Writings plainly fliew, 
were very ftudious in, and bad a juft Reverence and Efteem for, this moft 
ufeful and profitable Science c. In fucceeding Ages there is no Queftion, 
that in confequence of the Travels of our obferving and public-fpirited 
Countrymen, and the Knowledge they obtained from their frequent Ex¬ 
peditions into foreign Countries, we borrowed new Lights from fome of 
the moft intelligent of our Neighbours, and more efpecially from the Fle¬ 
mings who for a long Time were very highly and very delervedly famous 
for being one of the moft ingenious, as well as one of the moft induftrious 
Nations in Europe, and with whom in di&rent Periods we had very clofe 
Cqnnedions- 

• Bradley’s Survey of Ancient Huflsandry, chap. xi. Markham’s Farewell to Hufbaadry, p. 98. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry, vol. i. p. 140. 

• An Acre for Example, that when fowed with Wheat pi-oduccs Three Qnarters, when with 
Barley Four Qijarters, with white Oats Three Quarters, will the fuccceding Year faring a Load 
and a Half of Tares, and leave the,Land fit, with proper Tillage to carry a Crop of Wheat again 
the next Year. ' This (hews the great, Confequpnce of thefe feemingly inconridcrablc Articles. 

b Computations when fonndtid foWy on Conjcftarc, as in thefe Cafes they muft be, .though 
intended only to explain, may probably miflead, and for this Reafon we decline them. 

« Columel. dc re B-uftica, lib. L cap. i. Bradley’s Survey of Ancient Hulbandry, p. 290. Eflliys 
on Hulbandry, p. 41—45. 

d Tfaqr were equally diftinguifiied by their accurate Skill in Agriculture, their lingular Ability 
in Maaufaffares, and their wonderful J^extcriiy in Commerce. 

« At iirft in regard to political Concerns, and afterwards from our commercial Intercomfe, as 
oar Staple was eftaUilhcd at Antwerp. 

It 
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It was from them fonSfewhat more than a Century ago, as near as can be 
colle<fted, that we learned the Nature, Value, and the Culture of Clover C 
But it was notwithftanding a great many Years after it had been thus intro¬ 
duced, that we came to make Ufe of this very valuable Acquifition, as an 
intermediate Crop, which occafions the Mention of it here g. In this View 
it is fown about the Beginning of the Month of April, to the Qiiantity of 
Ten or rather of Twelve Pounds of Seed, though fome fay Twenty Pounds, 
upon an Acre b, in Land naturally rich and warm, or on Lands that have 
been highly manured with Dung, Lime, or Marl h About the End of 
May it will be fit for mowing, or, which is held better or more advanta*- 
gcoUvS, may be then employed in feeding Cattle j and notwithftanding this 
it will feed fometime in the Month of June, fooner at fometinuK and in 
feme Places than in others, according to the Nature of the Soil, and Benig¬ 
nity or Backwardnefs of Seafons; and then being again mowed, it is even; 
after that, more efpecially if the Weather is favourable, ftill of feme Value 
in feeding f;. 

It is often luxuriant in its Growth, and proves confcquently a very pro¬ 
fitable, but is ever an incertain and precarious Crop, It m:^, and fome- 
times does yield five Buihels of Seed; but three on an Acre is more com¬ 
mon, and even then all the Advantages derived from it being computed 
and confidered, it is not thought inferior in the Value of its Produce to 
Wheat 1. The Seed is threihed out of the Hay with no fmall Trouble 
about March, and is always a faleable Commodity, though fometimes at a 

' DireAions for the Improvement of barren Lands, London 1679, 4to. pi 11, t2, 13. This 
curious Piece was written 'jy Sv Richard Wefton of Sutton in Smry, and by him addrefied to his 
Sons. Samuel Hartlib had pnbUihcd Two Editions before under the Title of a Difcourle of 
the Hufljandry ufed in Brabant and Fianders. Mr. Hartlib has much more on this Subjeft in 
his Letters to the Honourable Robert Boyle, printed in the laft Volume of his Works. 

^ The inquintive Reader, by confulting the Authorscated ia the next Note, may learn the Hlf* 
tory and Progrefs of this valuable Improvement. 

Raii Hift. Plant, lib. xviii. § 3. cap. j. p. 944. SlartKb’s Legacy, p. 2, 3, 4. Boyle’s 
Works, vol. i. p. 265. v. p. 260. 267. Birth’s Englilh Improver Improved, p. 179—186. 
Worlidge’s Syfiem of Hulbandry, p. 26—29. Houghton’s Coll^ions for the Improvement of 
HulbanJry, vol. iv. p. 18. Mortimer’s Hulbandry, B. i. ch. iv. p. 32 —36. Lifle’s Obferva* 
tions in Hulbandry, vdl. ii. p. 39—57. Tull’s Horfe-hoeing Hulbandry, p. i88. Hill’s Hiftory 
of Plants, p 553- 

* It is looked upon as a great Improver of Clay Ground, chieHy by feeding it, and in this View 
it has been very much cultivated in SulTex and other deep Ssfls. 

k The feeding before it is mowed for Seed, accordii^ to the bed: Information I could obtain, 
may be cRimated at a Guinea an Acre, and after mowing at about Three Shillings. 

1 It will appear from the foregoing and the following Note, that an Acre yielding Three BulhelS' 
of Clover Seed, at 1 1 . 5 s. is worth ’near a Fifth more than an ordinary Crop of Wheat at 'Thirty 
Shiiliugs a Quarter, exclufive of the different Expence in railing the Two-Crops, which is like- 
wift iu Favour of Clover. . 

higher. 
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higher, fometimes at a lower Price Both by growing and feeding it fc 
improves the Soil, that the Farmer Jfeldom fails with due Care and Culture 
of reaping a good Crop of Wheat from the fame Land the next Year "; anc 
this Circumllance, as in Juftice it ought, is a ftrong Recommendation; and 
therefore Clover is very likely to maintain that Credit in which in this 
Refpedl it has fo long flood amongft thofc who arc its only proper Judges; 
that is, the judicious and experienced Pradlitioners of Hufbandry ®. Thefe 
are now much incrcafed in Number, which is an Event equally favourable 
to the Art and to the Nation. 

We owe to the fame Country, and to the fame Neighbours, another Im¬ 
provement of the fame Kind in refpedl to Turneps. The Value of them, 
even in the Manner in which we ufe them, though looked on as a new 
Species of J^ufbandry, was however very far from being unknown to the 
Ancients, for Columella and Pliny both fay, that they were generally ef- 
teemed next in point of Value to Corn in their Produce; and the former 
aflures us, that they fed their Cattle with them in Gaul in his Time p. But 
certain it is, that the firft Notion of what has been fince fo generally and fo 
fuccefsfully pradlifed by us, came, as we have faid, from-Flanders at the 
fame Time with Clover q. But at firfl, which has been too frequently the 
Cafe in Things of this Nature, it feems to have been overlooked, and even 
negle«£led for many Years «■, and then again propofed, explained, and re¬ 
commended with better Succefs®. For it To fell out, which proved the 


® When Clover was firft introduced, and we had our Seed fram abroad, it was Ibmetimcs 
extravagantly dear, and, which was worfe, feldom to be depended upon. But fince we found 
out tiiat oar own was the beft, it has fold (according to the Scarcity or Plenty) at or from One 
to Four Pounds a Buftiel; the beft is of a greeniih Yellow, and when fpoiled becomes Black. 

“ Clover may be fown after any Crop, it will feed many more Cattle than common Grafs, 
and when mowed for Seed the Crop is removed in good Time. 

» Experioice is the Farmer’s only Guide, and yet he can feldom fpare Time or Money to make 
Experiments. The Society by their Premiums have removed, a^eaft, in a great meafure this 
Dimculty. In doing this they have dcSte more than was ever done towards promoting the Pro- 
grefs of Agriculture, and thereby merit highly of th»r Country. 

f Columel. de re Ruftica, lib. ii. cap. x. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. xviii. cap. xiil. lib. xix. cap. 
V. Bradley’s Survey of Ancient Hulbandry, p. i66. 

s Direflions for the Improvement of barren and heathy Land, p. 2i, 22, where Sir Richard 
Wefton gives as fhll and plain Dirc<fiions as can be defired. 

> 5 . The Edition of the Book, cited in the former Note, was publkhed by one Gabriel Reeve, 
with an Epiftlc, dated Hackney, Apdl I4tb, 1676, to Kenrick Eyton of the Inner Temple, Efq; 
He has prefixed Richard Wefton’s.L^ter to his Sons, but without his Name, or any Intimation 
that it had been printed Twenty Years b^ore. 

» Rail Hift. Pfent. lib. xvi. f *• P* 8bo. Philofopbkal Tranfaftions of the Royal Society, N”. 
ccclx, p. 974. Worlidge’s Syftem of Hulbandry, p. 46. Mortimer’s Hulbandry, vol. i. p. 131. 
157. Houghton’s Colleftions, vol. iv. p. 144. Tull’s Horfe-hocing Hulbandry, chap. viii. p, 79. 
Lille’s Obfervations on Hufijandry, vol. ii p. 26 —36. Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxii. p. 453. 
SOI. xxiii. p. 69. Hill’s Hiftory of Plants, p. 525, 

5 . principal 
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principal Caufc of its fucceeding Progrefs, that the firft effedlual Trial of 
this enlarged Cultivation was made in a Country the fitted of all others 
for the Reception of fuch ah Improvement, where it fucceeded as well as 
could be wifhed; and yet, notwithftanding this was fo well known and 
much admired, fo backward were People in thofe Days in Things of this 
Nature, that it was fome Time before it travelled out of Norfolk into the 
next County, Suffolk, and from thence into Effex ^ ‘ In the fame Propor¬ 
tion as the Turnep Culture prevailed, it was rendered more and more 
ufeful, by corredting feveral Inconvenicncies with which at its firft Intro- 
dudlion it was attended But for many Years paft it has beeh continually 
fpreading, not only into moft Parts of South, but alfb into North Britain and 
Ireland, where its Utility is fo apparent that it continues to extend itfdf 
every Day 

Turneps carefully cultivated, more efpecially according to the new 
Hufbandry X, grow to a large Size, many of them from Six to Fourteen Pounds. 
a Turnep, or more W? may the lefs wonder at this, fince Pliny fpeaks of 
Forty Pounds, and other Writers mention Turneps of far greater Weight^. 
It is not however their Size only, but the Quantity of Turneps which 
render the Crops of them fo highly beneficial. Fifty or even Sixty of 
thefe large Roots are in the new Hufbandry frequent on a fquare Perch, 

‘ 1 here is a wide Difference between ag Improvements being known and publifhed, and its coming 
into general U<e ; in refpeft to which, an Hiftory of Britilh Hufbandry would be of great Utility. 
As to this particular flufbandry, it came into Norfolk about the Beginning of this Century, and 
ill about Twenty Years grew into general Ufe there, where it ftili coatinues to ilourifii, and is 
proft-cuted with incrcafing Succefs every Year. 

“ See an Account of thefe Inconvcniencics and their Remedies in Tub’s Horfe-hoeing Hufbandry,. 
p. 91, 92. An Engine has been invented for flicing of Turneps, and the Society offered a Pre¬ 
mium to make fuch an Engine ufeful and cheap. In Ireland alfo fuch luftruments have been 
brought into Ufe by the Care of thek Society, the laudable Endeavours of which for the Im¬ 
provement of their Country are imiverfiilly known, and as univer&lly applauded. 

w In many Parts of the South of Scxitland they cultivate Turneps with Afliduity and Succefs. 
In Ireland alfo they are falling into this Hufbandry. In iioth Countries as Improvements are 
made by or under the Infpeflioa of Perfons of Property, they arc commonly carefully and effec¬ 
tually peifoiiiied. 

* The great Lord Vifeount Townfhend, a Praftifer as well as Patron of Agriculture, made a 
Trial of both Methods in the fame Field, when the Difference appeared to benoiefs than One Ton 
and an Half in the Produce of an Acre, in Favour of the New or Drill Hufbandry. Befides the Roots 
raked in this Way aie pcrfcifHy- fweet, free from that Ranknefs which attends the Ufe of Dung,, 
and of courfe communicates no. bad Taftc to the Milk or Flefii of the Cattle that feed upoa> 
them. 

y Mr. Tull fays he has heard of fome 19 lb. but hat <rften known them of 16 lb. However, iof 
1758, there was one pulled up near Tudenham in Norfolk upwards of 29 lb. Weight. 

* Hift. Nat. lib. xviii. cap. xiii. He. fays the beft grew in the Country of the Sabines, and were, 
woi th at Rome a Seftcrtuis or Two Pence a Piece. 


whicBu 
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which amounts to about Eighty Quarters on an AcreIn raoft Soils,, 
with due Attention, Turneps do remarkably well, but moft fo in light, 
warm, gravelly Grounds, and in Sand, where they are thought to meli¬ 
orate the Soil 13 . The great Profit that almoft conftantly accrues from them, 
aiifes from their being excellent Food for all Sorts of Cattle. Ewes, 
Lambs, Sheep, Oxen, and even Hogs, are not only fed but fottened by them, 
projierly managed, and with the Addition of a very little dry Food 

The very great and continued Succefs attending this Huibandry hatli, 
as will be prefently explained, opened a Field to farther Improvements of a 
like Nature tl. It may be, that even in regard to thefe already valuable 
Roots in this inquifitive Age, and when fo great Attention is Ihcvvn to 
every Thing of this Nature, fome farther Progrefs may be ftill made e. But 
even as Things now Hand, there is no one Branch of Engliili Ilufbandry that 
hath been more admired and efteemed by Foreigners than this, and in 
which they have teftified a greater Inclination to imitate us, more eipecially 
in Germany and in France K 

Carrots feem to be as early if not earlier brought into this Country 
than Turneps, for, as in another Place we have already obferved, the Fle¬ 
mings, who fled hither in the Reign of Q^sen Elizabeth, finding the Soil 

« 

» Tull’s Horfe*hoelng Hufbandry, p. 89. Dr, Defaguliers in the Philofopliical Tranfaftions be¬ 
fore cited Ihews, that an ounce of Tiirnep Seed contains-between Fourteen and Fifteen ilioulanJ 
Grains; and he farther (liews, that fnppoOng the Growth always uniform, a Turnep may intreafe 
Fifteen Times its own Weight in a Minute. 

h It was this tliat gained them io much Credit in Norfolk; and Use Money gained by this, as it pu t 
Wealth in the Farmers Purfes, fo itgave them a Turn tofeveral other Improvcmcni's, and a Capa¬ 
city as well as a Spirit to purfue them; which fo changed the Face ofThlngs in that County, that 
an Ettatc tit Sculthorpe, which had been let to a Warrener for Eighteen Pounds, in no vciy lon-r 
Space came to be worrh 240 I. per Annum, ” 

‘ The Number of Cattle fed and fattened by, this Means is in may Refpefls beneficial to the 
Public as well as the Prqprietors, and has contributed not a little to the Improvements before 
mentioned. 

“ Amongft thefe we may include the Trial made by Dr. Hill in regard to the Naper or Norway 
Turnep, which grows to a large Site on Hillocks raifed upon Bogs. This, though of no great 
t'oafequencein a fertile Country, may be found of great Utility in Moors and Morafles, till they Ltl 
into the H-mds of fucli as can afford to drain and cultivate them in a better Manner. AH F..':pc- 
riments of this Nature, ought to be made as much known as polfibic. 

* The Romans boiled and cat the green Leaves, as has alfo been done here in hard Frofts. In 
Times Scarcity they formerly boiled Turneps, and after prcfling kneaded them with an equal 
Quantity of Wheat Flour into wltat was called Turnep Bread. The many Ufes to which they 
are applied in Medicine are well knowp, and ftrongly fupported by Experience. 

* His late M.ijefty caufed an Abftrita of the Norfolk. Hufbandry to be publiflted for the Ufe oi 
his Siibjefls in Hanover, The French'have alfo introduced and made many Experiments for tlie 
/idvancemeni of this Improvement. 

2 - 
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remarkaMy fit for them, introduced them about Sandwich:’.. They grew 
quickly into Efteem as an edible Root, and, conbdcred as fuch, were 
propagated through, and carefully cultivated iii iisojt Farts of the 
Iflandi'. They weic afterwards fown in Fields, and ■ hirily employed in 
the Fattening of Swine and Geefe. But the principal aimed at by 

this enlarged Cultivation was their Seed, which bore a g eai Fricc, and fcir 
which there was a conllant Market h This was pradtilcd in the hill Cen¬ 
tury, particulary in Northamptonfliire, where the fandy Sod agreeing well 
wdth the Root, proved favourable for this Improvement, and conlcqucntlt dif- 
fulcd the Pradlice confiderably. At length, in the Eaftern Part of Surtblk, 
encouraged by the Succefs of the Norfolk Farmers in regard to Turneps, they 
began to grow Carrots, for which their Soil was better adapted, and apply¬ 
ing them to the lame Purpofes met with like Succefs i'". In this County 
they might have continued long unheeded, and been looked upon as a mere 
local Impro\ cmcnt, if the Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture 
and Arts had not, by the Promife of a Premium ', called the extenfive Cul¬ 
tivation of this ufcful Root into a Point of public View, and have thereby 
e.xcitcd tlicreto a llrongcr Degree of Attention. 

I r was in confequence of this that an atflive, fcnfibic, and induflrious 
F..rmer in Norfolk, after making a few leading Experiments, ventured to 
lb\. upwards of Thirty Acres, and which was equally ferviceable to the 
Pu'olic, gave a clear, plain, and diflin^l Account of his wliole Management 
in the Courfe of this Undertrdving, which gave much Satisfaction «>. Car¬ 
rots 


s Political Si!r\ cy of Great Britain, \'ol. 1 . p. 398, fiom which Sandwich Carrots are Alll fh- 
moil?, as in the iaA Agcwcic Sandwich Pealc. 

'• Itaii Hi*b I’lant. lib. ix. § 3. cap. xix. p. 465. Lanphani’s Garden of Health, p. 123, T24. 
IMiiPLt on TikkIs, p. 21S. Ih.ughton’s Collciflions, veil. ii. p. 461. Worlicigc’s Sylk'ni of Agri- 
culiure, p. 16.4. Moreton’s Natuial Hillory ot Northamptonflairc, p. 48.4. Mortimer’s Huf- 
bandry, H. v. chap. xxii. p. 201. Lille’s Obfenatioiis in Hulbandry, vol. ii. p. 283. Miller’s 
< j '.rdincrs Diikionary. 

' The .Markets Uncfiiatcd from Five to Twelve Pounds an Hundred. M., Mortimer informs 
o.s, that a Farmer in Kitex grn'obed an (Orchard of a hngle Acre, dug it up, fowed it with Car¬ 
rots, wliich produced Ten llimdrcd-weight of Seed, which he fold at London for Tea Pounds an 
Hundred. 

'J'his Culture prevailed chiefly about Woodbridge, where the Soil is moflly Sand with a final! 
Mixture of Loam. Carrots grew there to a very large Size, and they had commonly Twenty 
Lo.ids or more upon an Acre. They ufeJ them chiefly for Feeding their Horfes, and iometimes 
wi.en they had very large Crop."! feiu coniidcrable Quantities by Sea to London. 

* 'I'hc Society promiic Three Premiums of Twenty, Fifteen, and Ten Pounds for the greateft 
Quantities of Land fowed with C.irrots, not lefs than Ten, Fight, and Six Acres, to obtain thclo 
Premiums rcfpcftively, and promife a Gold Medal for the bell Accoxint that lhall be gixcii xif the 
moll profitable Method of cultivating them, which Premiums are extended to North Britain, 
Ireland, and the Colonies in North America. 

'1 he Title of this little Piece is, “ An /Vcconnt of the Culture of Carrots, and their great 
L'fe ill leedingaud fattening Cattle, by Robert Billing, Farinei, at IVeafeiiham in Not folk, London, 
VoL, 11. M 1765,” 
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rots afFeft a light, warm, fandy Soil, and the nearer the Land on which 
they are cultivated approaches to this fo much the better. If it hath borne a 
Crop of Turneps the preceding Year it is ploughed twice, otherwifc thrice 
at leaft, and mufl: be alfo properly dunged. The firft ploughing early, that 
is about November, in a flight Manner, but the fecond as deep as the Staple 
of the Earth will allow". The Seed being fmall and very apt to cling to¬ 
gether, it is firft prefled through.a fine Chaff Sieve, and then carefully 
lown, about Four Pounds upon an Acre. Sometimes immediately after 
Lady Day, but always in the Courfe of the Month of April. In about 
Three Weeks the Carrots begin to appear, and in Six or Seven arc fit for 
the Hoe. In the Space of a Fortnight after, they arc harrowed, and if 
the Weather be rainy, the hoeing and harrowing mull: be repeated 
Towards the Clofe of Oftober the Carrots are drawn either with a four- 
tined Fcrk, or a narrow I'harcd Wheel Plough going flowly, followed by 
a Boy who picks up the Carrots, and lays them in Heaps. The hoeing, 
harrowing, and drawing, as we have intimated already, are attended with 
a confiderable Charge p. 

The Produce is from Ten to Seventeen, to Twenty, to Twenty-two, 
and even Twenty-four Loads of Carrots on an Aere'i. In reganl to the 
Ufes of this Improvement, they are numerous and of fomc Conllv'juence. 
Cows feeding on them give much Milk, from whence exeellent Butter i^ 
made, well tailed, and of a fine Colour. Calves thrive atImiiMbiy o *. 

8vo. The Account was publiflic.i by tlic Dtllrc of ilic Roci-.'.y f>.'r t'ic !■ nco!ir.i”c:-,T !,r 
Ar'S, Manufafturcs, and Coiiimcicc. Kxiiaifts from it were iiiferied in iiujn ut the peiueJua- 
Collections, and thereby the Hilloiy f>t this Improvement cxiciilivc'y (.'iflellJ. 

There h much Strefs hid upon the Pi 'npjiina- Some iccommend doiny, it e riy in Auiumn, 
laying it in h;nh Ridges that it may be mellowed by iV.e I'lofh It is to be eio(,-pio'i ;l.r.i in p,-. 
brn.iiy, end the tliiid Plouf'hing in Maiclt for the Rcccptioa of tl'.c .Ste I. Some i:!e nao i lot:;.!, , 
one lollowiag the o;bcr in the fame ruirow, and the latter looieninp, the K.iitlj, a J o.'>r end ;;n i| !; 
deep. Others, iiiftead of th.e iecond Plough, have a hlaii following the liill I’hmg,!, with a I'ip i !c. 

The firft Hoeing Mr. Billing fiys cofl: him Ten or Twelve, the Iecond Five bhillings an A^re. 
This with the Harrowing makes the Culture expenfive. Cut a;, Carrocs are n )t expofe.l like Tur- 
Dcps to the Fly or to the Catarpillar, which make them a moie ceriain, and in their Naune tney 
area more beneficial Crop. This being the Ciafe, the I'.nm.r will hare no g.'r.t Kcaf.m to tom- 
plaln, and v.ith regard to the Public the more poor People who art- e'-.’.pic-yeJ lo mneh the beuer. 

? Ill the former Note it hath been fliewn, that tliis i.s i;o very ilitejg, jnncl; kis an inlnr.-n unr- 
jibie Difficulty. But we ought alfo to conlidcr, tli.it as this IiT’provenKnt advances theic C'biec- 
fions will be icmoved. As People are more ufed to I loeing, they will do it tpiicker and clicaper • 
add to this, that Farmers thetnfelves wUl fall upon Methodj of Lcffeiiing the 'I’rouble which na¬ 
turally, indeed necefTarily, attends any new UuJenaking. 

q Mr. Billing gives a very difUnft and clear Account of his Crop. On Thirty Acres and an H.tlf, 
he afTurcs us he had Five hundred and Ten Loads of Carrots, many of them Two Feet in Length, 
and from Ten, to Twelve, to Font teen, and even to Sixteen Inehes in Circumference at the 'J'op. 
This he judges to have been equal to One thomand Load of 'Furneps, and went as far as Three 
hundred Load of May, wJijeh was, as he alfo tells us, at that 7 'iine worth One Pound Five Shil¬ 
lings a Load. 

tlicfis 
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thefe Roots, and Bullocks fatten upon them expeditioufly. They agree 
equally well with Sheep. Horfcs will perform all ordinary Work with¬ 
out any other Suftenance. Swine cat them readily, increafe in Flefh, 
and require only a few Bulhels of Peafe to harden their Fat, and are there- 
bc made fit cither for Pork or Bacon r. They ferve alfo wonderfully well 
for Poultry. They are ftrongly recommended for Dogs, and in hard Winters 
they have been found highly fcrviceahle in preferving Deer*. But after 
•mentioning thefe Advantages, it is but juil to allow, that the Cultivation of 
Carrots is attended with ibmc Inconvcniencies. All Lands that bear Tur- 
neps will not ferve for Carrots, their Culture, for the Reafons before af- 
figned, is more cxpenfive, and in cafe of Froft they are with great Difficulty 
drawn out of the Grouisd On the other Hand, they are allowed to be a 
more certain, and a more profitable Crop. They keep better, and the Me¬ 
thod ofraifing them out of the Earth by the Plough, bcfides other Advan- 
tages, prepares the Soil for any other Crop, which in cafe of their being 
followed by Bailey particularly, hath been remarkably plentiful Upon 
the Whole, this is certainly a valuable Acquilition, as it affords us a new 
anil cheap Sullenance for Animals, and at the fame Time furnilhes an ad¬ 
mirable Precedent for future Improvements . 


' All thefe rafts arc alfo taken from Mr. H’s Account, where he enters fully into Pai tlcuhir?, fi' 
a; to leave no Doubt iliat what he wrote was from bis own Experience and well eonlidere'i. 
Thi: fhews the Inijioit.ince of this ntw llnfl'anJry, aiu! it is hoped will jullify the Pains taken 
I'.eie to fet it in a piuper point of l.ight. It is leiy feldom tiiat in Matters ot this Naturi; one 
li.i., Ineli aiiil’.entie and conelufivc F.uJenee. 

‘ In lelerenee toiioifes, the \'irtucs of Ca-rots in pre-ferving and refloring their Wind had 
been long known a.n ! pnUtifjd as a Secret before it was introducea as their common Food in 
Siitiblk. It may be I'n.is aiiorded a Hint for giving ti;e;n to Dogs, as better and cheaper than what 
tliey aie idhall;,- fed with. It is alio probable that Carrots may keep them cool, and prove 
in lome Degree a Prefei vaiivc from Madr.efs. hlr. Miller fpcaks ot tiieir Utility in refpeft to 
Deer. 

' 'I’he proper Time for drawing Carrots is when their I-c.ues change Colour. As to thdt 
fuileiing by Froil, it probably happens but feldom, and it ieems to be a Proof of tliis, that 
tl.eC'uiime eontimie.l many Veins in Siitfolk, which it would fcarce have done it this Acii- 
dent had been fi evjiieiu. When throtigli Practice in dilfei ent Soils, the Managi merit of thefe Roots 
conus to he tiioron;.;hly undirfrood, Means will probably be font.d to guard ap;ai:ift it. 

'■ It fei ms to delervc Notke, that the Kealon aihgned by Mr. B. for Pioughiitg but twiec 
for this CaiTor Crop the Land that bore I’urncps is, that it was thoroughly cleait from the Cul¬ 
tivation and Summer Hoeing of tlie preceding Crop. Neither was there any Dunging but what 
pfoeeeded horn the Feediitg o'fthc 'I'urneps, yet he had Sixteen Load.s of Carrots on an Acre. He 
fays he had Thr ee J..o.ids of barley on an Acre after the Car rots. He f.irthtr tells ir.s, that in 
a iortner fiar liaving Town the 'I’wo Kmls of a large Clofc with Carrots witirout Dung, and tJic 
Middle wiih 'rnrnejr.i, tor wliieli tire Latid was well rhnrgcd, whin the Wl,o!cw;iS the next Warr 
fowit with Barley, that after t!:e I'arrots was the heft. 

■" This hath been (o mneh iirhileil upon for tiirny Reafons. As anew Mni'b.indry it doferved 
to be partleirluily explained. It thews how long an Impreivement of ih.’.s Kirrd may be overioofe-d 
and negje^flcel. It proves laAly, \v i'.at pro.li.'-iints.advantages ate in our Days derived from .'.ra'olc 
L.inJ, for- the Mainti nance of Cattle and oilier Atrim.ils. .advantages to which our lorc'arhcrs 
Weil utter Strangeis. 
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Parsneps, as they have a great Refemblance to Carrots, have like them 
been many Years in our Kitchen Gardens, and efteemed equally pleafant 
and nutritive as Food^f. But hitherto no Trials have been made how far 
they might be acceptable to Animals. On the Knowledge, however, 
that in this View they had been cultivated in the neighbouring Country 
of Bretagne with fome Degree of Succefsthe Society for Encouraging 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, very generoufly gave a Premium to 
facilitate the Culture of thefe Roots for the like Purpofe here. How far 
this will fucceed Time mufl: determine. It feems however certain, that be¬ 
ing inferior in point of Profit to Carrots, they are by no Means likely to 
fupplant them. But if what a very intelligent and judicious Writer alfcrts, 
that they thrive bed: in a Soil diredlly oppofite to that which is mofl; proper 
for Carrots 7, fliould be found a FaCt, they may then be cultivated in fome 
Places where the Land is unfit for Carrots to confiderable Advantage. At 
all Events the ConduCl of the Society merits much from the Public, as by 
their Interpolation a Trial will probably be made, from which the Pollibility 
of this Culture in this Country will be afeertained, and the real Value of it 
rendered apparent ®. 

Upon the fame judicious Principle they have in like Manner given En¬ 
couragement to feveralother Attempts, fuch as the Sowing of Parllcy in Fields 
for the Feeding of Sheep, which is faid to have been tried many Years ago, and 
not without Succefs, in Hamplhire l’, and befides is a Thing very reafonable 

in 


Rail Ifift. Plant. lib. i.x. § i. cap. ii. p. 409, 410. Langham’s Cardi;n of Ikaldi. p. mVf. 
H-artlib's Legacy of Hu/bandry, p. ii. Worlidgc’s Syftem of .Agriculture, p. 165. timer’s 
HulKandry, vol. ii. p. 156. Liflc’s Obfervations in Ilufbandry, vo!. ii. p. 283. ^iil!c! .. ( Jauii- 
ne(% 4 *i>riionary. Di< 5 tionairc Oeconooiique, vol. ii. col, 404, 405. Dietiun.Virc UiiiveiTeiie a jlif- 
toiecT^Jaturtlle, tom. iv. p. 141. 

^ Corps d’Obfervations de la Socicte d’Agrkultnrc, dc Commerce, ct de? .Arts ct.ihlie par les 
Etats de Bretagne, p. 141. The Society were acqu.iinreJ with tlus lUifbaniiry i'y M. le liriyeiiii, 
who fays the Seed is fown in February or March, railed out of the Ground in (tetobci, 11 ! ,ui;’r 
in November. He fays that Cattle and Hogs thrive eq'.ialiy well on tlicfe Roots, and tli.ii iloiie;: 
would eat them, but that they render them dull, and 1 niii their Eyes and their Linab.o 

^ The ingenious Mr. Lille fays, that Carrots and P.arfneps deligh.t in diilercnt Soils, vi/.. (,'at- 
rots in fandy and the lighteft Grounds, Parfneps in the Ifrongefi Land. In fupjxtrt of this he 
cites the learned Mr. Ray, who ufes the fame Terms. Or.e might coneludc from hence, that one 
or other of thefe Improvements may be introduced in mofl Places. The great Point is whether 
both are alike wlirdcfome, and this muff be decided from Experience. 

Before we part with this Subject abfolutely it may not be improper to remark, that Mr. 
Houghtoii in his Colleftions, vol. ii. p. 461, acquaints us /hat a Patent was cjbtained for tiiflilling 
Spiiics from Cat rots an I Parfneps, but that the Spirits from Parfneps came neatefl French IJrandy, 
Mr. Hai tlih and Mr. Mot tisner both f.iy, that Peafe yield Plenty of a flroug and fine Spirit, more 
than two Gallons ont of a Biifhel; the Procefs may be found in the Art of Hufbaudry, vol. i. 
P- 35.V 

^ 'i'his Trial was m.adc in the Neighbourhood of Porifmouth, and Bands reported by Mr. 
Houghton in his Colledtions, vol. iv. p. 142, where many Rcafons arc given ia Favour of this 

Culture. 
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in Itfelf, and which may very probably be attended with various Advantages 
when once it fliall be brought into public Notice, as the Flcfh of Sheep fed 
upon this Herb is faid to derive from thence a very agreeable Flavour c, 
Thefe pecuniary Encouragements muft necelTarily be produdbive of many 
beneficial Confequenees in the introducing and eflablifliing thofe new Uuf- 
bandrie?, and thofe only which arc found pradlicabie and profitable; and 
which is of no lei's Utility in detecting fpecious but deceitful Projedts, which 
have frequently a fair Appearance on Paper, but which fail notwithftand- 
ing in the Execution, Belides, which is no inconfiderable Advantage, the 
giving, what was never done before, an Opportunity to every knowing and 
ingenious I’erfon to propofe his Tlioughts in refpedt to this ufcful Science, 
and to bring his Notion.s to the Ttft of Experiment. By Means like thefe 
Agriculture will be gradually reduced to certain and liable Principles, and 
as tills moll ufeful Art extends national Plenty and Profperity will of courfc 
extend with it. 

Wr come now to fpcak of Things that are in their Produce of far greater 
Value, which for that Reafon are raifed, not as intermediate Crops but by 
tlicmildv'cs. The Hop came like our other Improvements from Flanders, 
and was introduced into this Country about Two Centuries and a Half 
ago'i, and hath been from that Time cultivated, and of late Years morcef- 
pecially, wdth equal Alliduity and Succefs c. There are feveral Kinds af 
Hops; but notw'ithllanding tlys wc find, generally fpeaking. Two Kinds 
only that are at prei'ent cultivated in our Grounds, which are dillinguilhed 

C uhiiic. Mortimer in liis IliiHiaiKlry, vol. i. p. 62 , mentions it a.s praflifed in Buckinghamihire 
to piilcrvo their Shet p from the Rot. FJe alfo relates that a Farmer in ERex made a great Im.- 
riou ineiit liv lowing lome Lands with Mulfard Seed for the fame Piirpofe. 

' It i impDiii'o’.e to iiiilge in fuch Cafes with any Degree of Certainty otherwife than.by a Trial, 
's'liii ru'.'-i vrlth Ii little is expeO ted have produced extraordinary Efflfts, and others of much 
mill, pr. fiiip, .Appearance produced nothing. Mr. Afhby feiit One Hundred-weight of Rice from 
C lim.i to C.irofiiia towauls the Clofeof the lall Century, and in tlic Beginning of the prefent we 
i.T.polled hum tlieiice feveral flundred Tons. A fruitlcfs E.xperiment leads fometimes to an¬ 
ti;' ir th.it pays the Coll ol both. 

>'■ i l iii'ihion’s Collciftions, vol. ii. p. 457. where he fays he was informed from Maidflone (in 
the L'ei'ijiboiirhood o! which ai the Clole of the lafl Century they returned 200,000 a Year for 
li ipi) ti cy were iiitro.luted .A. D. 1524, the Fifteenth of Henry A'llf. which agrees with our 
tiKI Chronidcs, lull they weie known and tiled long bcfoie. In a Statute in the Reign of Edward 
Vf. ulating to liiclofurcs, an Exception is made in favour of Hop Grounds. We iVill continued 
iinpurting the p.realcif Fart of the lIo(>s we eoufumed, and were fo ill ufed in this Commodity, 
tiv.it in the Fiill ol king James 1 . a Law was made for preventing Frauds in the Package of Hops^ 
in which it i i f id. that Two thirds of wli.it was brought over were Sticks, Stones, and Dirt, fo. 
tli.it th.; Nation wj.s annually cheated of more than^. 20,000.. 

V Pliii Hill. K.it. lib. xxi. cap. xv. Rail Hift. Plant, lib. iv. § i. P. i. cap. i. p. 156. Mer- 
icr. Pinax Ret urn N.ituralium Ihitaniiicai urn, p. 74. Langham’s Garden of Health, p. 328. 
Fuller’s Worthies in Ellex, p. 317, Markham’s Faiewcll to Hulbandry, H. ii. chap. xx. 

Hartlil)’.!. I.egaev. p. no. Woi tidge’s S\Ikma .\gtieultiira', p. i.i ;—157. Britan. Baconica, p. 68. 
Moiiimci s i-Jiiib.iudiy, IL v. eh. 20. p. 70—201. Lille’s Obkrvaiious in Huib.andry, vul. i. p.. 
37S. 
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by the Names of the Long Whke and the Oval Hop, and are commonly 
mixed together f. This Plant pierces very deep into the Earth, fometimcs, 
as we are told, Four or Five Yards, which is very ncceflary to obtain 
that copious Supply of Juices requifite for its Growths. In different 
Counties, for the Culture of it is now very widely fpread, they employ very 
different Soils ; but it is commonly allowed, that Land inclining to a South 
Expofition, low and warm, defended from the Fury of the Winds, either by 
flills or Trees, of a deep Soil, and where Water may be oommanded in the 
Summer, is the propcreft for a Hop Garden The Culture of this Vege¬ 
table, than which none requires greater Care or more conflant Attention, 
proves frequently beneficial in a very confiderable Degree to Individuals, and 
is always fo to me Community. 

A VERY confiderable Number of Perfons, and thefe in different V'‘ay?, 
are employed in the Management of a Hop-Plantation, and almoft at all Sca- 
fons in fetting, weeding, dreffing, polling, picking, drying, and bagging of 
Hops. All of thefe are in themfelves very nice and curious Operations, on the 
exad: and accurate Performance of which, independent of Seafons, which 
are alfb of great Confequence, the Succefs of the Hop Planter in a great 
meafure depends h The Benefits derived from them are fubjedt to great In- 
Certainty, no Plant being more expofed to Accidents, and independent of this 
too great Fertility is to the induftrious Owner fometimes as fatal as too flender 
a Crop. But thofe who have Money, and of courfe are able to wait for a 
Market, avail themfelves of both It hath been computed by thofe who 


f Dr. Childrey in his Britannia BStonica, mentions Hops growing naturally in the Marlhcs be¬ 
tween Thanet and Sandwich. If he means wild Hops, they are found in many Places. In Kent 
fome Oeconomifts plant Apple and Cheri7 Trees at convenient DUlanccs in their Hop-grounds. 
At the Clofc of Ten Years, when the Cherries bear plentifully, they dcllroy or tranfplant the 
Hops, and in Thirty Years cut down the Cherry Trees, the Apples being then in full Pcrfcflion, 
t This can be only in a few deep Soils. In Kent they find Hops profper well in a fine hnzic 
Mould, “though there be a rocky Bottom but three Feet below the Surface. 

It is clear from Experience, th.-it they will do well in different Soils if due Care is taken in 
their Cultivation. In Effex, in a moory Ground, dug deep, well drained, .nnd properly prepared. 
In the Neighbourhood of Farnham in Surry, where there arc or were as fine Hops as any in 
England, and in the adjacent County of Hants, they throve on various Soils. In fome Grounds they 
fet the Hills at twice the ufual Diffance, and yet have as many Hops on an Acre. 

* The inquifitive Reader, if he defires to fee the Whole of this curious Subjeft more minutely 
difeuffed, may confuit the Article Lnpulus in Miller’s Gardiners Di<fIionary, where lie will alfo find 
fome ingenious Experiments made by the learned and judicious Dr. Hale. What is here offered 
is to Ihcw the national Importance of this Improvement, which would have been Icfs perfpi- 
cuous without a general Account of the Nature and Cultivation of this Vegetable. 

‘ The great Hop Planter, if a Man of Skill and Subffance, feldom fails of making or 
rather earning a large Eftate. He is continually attentive to his Grounds, and by that At¬ 
tention provides for the accurate Culture of them, at a fmall, at Icaft at a moderate Expcnce. In 
a common Year his Profits arc confiderable. In a Year c»f Plenty he lays by a Stock, and when 
in the Courfe of Four or Five Years Crqps in general fail, liis Stock fetches a large Price, and he 
has a fare Sale. 
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are efteemed the beft Judges, that in an Acre of Hops, producing to the Va¬ 
lue of Thirty Pounds, one Moiety goes clear into the Pocket of the Pro¬ 
prietor, and that the other Moiety of it goes in difcharge of the Rent, Tythe,. 
and all other Expences >, except the Duty by Excife, which is however draw;n. 
back on Exportation ; and the Duties on Hops imported are fo high as to 
prevent their coming in, except in a Time of extreme Scarcity, when the 
Brewery might be otherwife injured; and in many other Refpedls Provi- 
fions have been made by Law to render the Proprietors of io precarious, 
a Commodity as fafe as poiTible 

Hemp is a Plant fo generally known, and has been fo long and univer- 
fally employed in a Variety of Ways for the Service of Mankind, that it is- 
unneceffary to enter into any Defeription of it“. As it is every where of 
Ufc, fo it grows or at leaft would grow in moft Climates. It feems to 
thrive, rife higher and ilronger in the Northern Parts of the World; but 
is fairer and finer in Southern Countries. However in refpedl to this, 
very much depends upon Cultivation, and on the primary Manufadture p, 

' This Compntatlon proceeds on the Stippofition, that in a Year of moderate Fertility an Acre 
produces Tcn tJundi ed-weight of Hops, and that thefe are fold at Three Pounds an Hundred. The 
Moiety i.s thus accounted for, the Rent One Pound, the Tythe Ten Shillings, Expcncc of'Hnf- 
oandry Three Pounds, for tlie Wear of Poles Four Pounds, for Picking and Drying Five Pounds, 
and for Dung One Pound Ten Shillings. Thus the Produce goes into a Vaiiety of Hands, and= 
llie J’liblic pays and yet gains the Who|p, 

”> Tills Duty, which is One Penny on every Pound Averdupols of Hops cured, was impofed by 
Star. 9 Anna-, c.ip. xii. § i. made perpetual i Geo. I. cap. xii. and I’art of the Aggregate Fund. 
On fo incertain a Produce the Duty mull of courfe vary, and that very confidcrably. In A. D. 
1760, it amounted to £. 42,115 ; in 1761, to/. 118,513; in 1762 to/. 81,781. On thefe 
FaiTls many Remarks might be made, but thefe will occur to every difeerning Reader, as we have 
not room ro inilll upon them here. It may not however be amifs to add, that for Thirty five 
Ycar.<:, ending A. D. 1753, the net Duty oiiHops paid into the Exchequer amounted to/. 1,891,981,. 
which is nearly /. 54,056 per Annum. 

'• Slat. 9 Anna’, cap. xii. § i. gives an additional Duty of Three Pence a Pound on foreign Hops.. 
None but llritillv Hops can tic imported Into Ireland under the fcverelt Penalties. No Drawback is , 
allowed on the Hops fent to Ireland ; and Mr. Dobbs computed, A. D. 1730, the annual Exporta¬ 
tion thither at /. 40,000. The dellroying Hopswhile growing hath been made Felony without 
Benefit of Clergy. 

“ Columcl. lib. xvi. rap. ii. Plin. FIlll. Nat. lib. xix. cap. ix. lib. xx. cap. xxiii; Diofeor. lib; 
iii.cap. cxli. Rail Hill. Plant, lib. iv. § t. P. i. cap..ii. p. 158. MerettiPinax RermnNaturalium Rri- 
t.innicaium, p. 19, Ilartlib's Legacy of Huibandry, p. 39—43* Worlidgc Syftenia Agricultura:, 

R 43. Mortimej’s Ait of Huibandry, Book v. chap. ii. p. 152, 153. Bradley’s Survey of An¬ 
cient Huibandry, p. 96, 97, 98. Gee’s Obfervuiions on the Growth of Hemp and Flax, 8vo. 
Diftionairc Occonomique, tom. i. p. 506—510; Diflionairc Upiverfdle d’Hilloire naturclle, tom. 
i. p. 524—531. Corps d’Obfervations de la Socicte d’Agriculture, de. Commerce, et des Arts, 
etablic par ks Etats de Bretagne, p. 137—145.. 

P In this the mod intelligent of our own and foreign Authors agree. In the firft Placethe Soil 
Is to be regarded, and that being cither by Nature or by Art rendered fertile, if the Thread is to be 
fine the Seed muft be fown thick, and the Summer Hemp, efpecially if well drelled, will produce a-. 
Yarn as fine as Flax, and of an excellent Colour. But if Strength be required, then the Seed is 
to iiethianer Ibwn, .md the. Winter Hemp particularly will have great Strciigth and Subftancc. 

lit 
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It delights certainly in a deep, rich, and warm Soil j but Experience Ihews, 
that with due Care and proper Manure there are few Soils in which it may 
not be raifed to Profit. The Land employed for this Purpofe muft be 
ploughed as often, and rendered as fine as for Barley q. It is fown in the Month 
of April, fooner or later as the Seafon diredls, about Three Bufliels upon an 
Acre. It rifes fpeedily out of the Earth, and by its own Strength defends itfelf 
pretty well from Weeds, notwithfianding which in.fome Places they hoe 
it carefully, and it thrives the better for it ^ It is liable to Accidents as well 
as other Crops, but fuffers raoft from a very dry Seafon. The Sexes of this 
Plant are fo obvious as to have been always difiinguiflied, which, however, 
has not hindered their being commonly miftakenThe Summer liemp, 
as it is commonly called, is pulled about the Beginning of Auguft; but the 
ftronger Hemp not till towards Michaelmas, and great Care is to be taken 
in he firfi: pulling * not to injure what is left ftanding. 

As no Country confumes more of the Manufadlures made of Hemp than 
our own, fo perhaps there is not any Soil or Climate that agrees better with 
it, or where it may be, or indeed is railed in gicatcr Perfedlion ». In the 
Northern Parts of Great Britain it rifes as high, and is as flrong and tough 
as that from Riga, and in the South we have it as fine as in France. Wc 
will not fpeak here of the particular Places, as having already pointed them 

Markham’s Farewell to HiilKinclrv, B. ii. chap, xv, p. 66 —69. Enp;li<h Houfcwifc, B. ii. 
chap. V. p. 129—135. Hougiuon’s Ci.>llcdllons, vol. ii. p. 386—397. 'J'hd'c olii r>o(<ks icpie- 
lent the Principles ot the ancient Culture of Hemp in Ille oi Axholme. and o'her i’ai ts 

of Lincolnlhirc, where it has flourWhed tor /^ges, .ind (HU flomiiius upon very dilferent Soils, and 
is the great Staple in thofe Parts, producing high Kents .tnd large Profit.^. 

r The .Advocates for the new Huibandiy think (and indeed with great Appearance of Renfon) 
th:.! it would be exceedingly advantageous in this Culture. It is allowt-l that the Stalks of Hemp 
tA'icc hoed looked brighter, rofe higher, and fpread more than ulual; and it has been town in 
Drills with Succefs. It would be ceitainly an ufcful Experiment to cultivate Hemp for three Ytars 
I'uccclT'ivcly, .according to the new Hulhandry, on a Soil of moderate Fertil'ty, as in Ciile of Sue* 
C( i: i: would remove thofe Prejudices that have hitherto hitideicd a general Cultivation. 

‘ The common I'eoplc el'reim the Fimblc or Summer Hemp to be the f ’-mair, but it i > triil e the 
Male, for it bears fmall y ellow Fiowers, from whence proreedr. th.at proliliek Dufl whic''. impreg¬ 
nates the Seeds born by the other Plant. This latter is the Karlov W.iiUriJenip commf)ri!y reputed 
the Male, becaule the Stalks arc ftronger and ftouter, hut is really tlie f'lmnle, a.': beating the 
Seeds, which unlefs kciiu.'aied by the lYuft before-mentioned, will not giow or yield (.'i!. 

‘ In this confifts the nkell: and moft material Part of the Cnltivation. If the Summer litt.np 
was allowed fo ftand a Fortnight longer, it might be pulled with grc.iter Safety, and the Seed of 
the Plants lc‘t wiil be all full and fair, and amotint to Three Quarters on an Acre. 

“ As 10 the fuperior Qiiality of our Hemp, which is what I mean by Perfcfiion, it arp-ras 
from the Piice, for when torcign Hemp fells fiom 27 to 29 Shillings per Cwt. ours will fetdi iro n 
34 1040 Shii!ing.s, We are not the only People who complain of this unjuft PrcpofTefllon. Tl,e 
French import Hemp from the North, yet the Inhabitants of Brtragiic afferted theirs was belter, 
and upon Trial before the ibeft Judges in Fr-'inec fo it was found. Upon this the States of 
Bietugne have taL*a the Cultivation oT Hemp under their Proteflion.* 


out 
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out in this Work. But nothing is more certain, than the Fads that have 
Been advanced, fo that it feems not a little ftrange that w'e fliould import 
annually fuch large Quantities unlefs it be the giving Bounties for the 
Produdion of it in onr diftant Colonies, when with a fmall Degree of At¬ 
tention we might fupply even our large and conftant Confunaption from the 
Growth of this Plant at Home It is, confidered in this Lignt, and indeed 
in many others, a Thing that well delcrves the Notice and Encouragement of 
Government >’. The Harveft being late affords Employment for many poor 
People at a Scafon when they Hand moft in need of irj for though it demands 
nogreat Attention whilegrowing, yet the pulling, watering, beating, fwingling, 
and heckling makes it p.ifs through many Hands, to whom it furnifhes a com¬ 
fortable Suhfillenee, and the Produce of an Acre, when it has pafled through 
thefe Operations, is very fcldom Icfs than Ten Pounds 7.. The Seed alfo is 
of 'Treat Value ; but where this is principally regarded, the Plants (hould be 
fuffered to grow at a greater Diftance from each other, and be alfo allowed 
to (land till they are thoroughly ripe. 

Flax 


" Mr. Houghton tells us, we imported in A. D. 1695, 3573 Tons'and 14 Cvvt. In A. D. 
176^, we received trom Ruflia as I have been informed, 764,874 Ponds of this Commodity, 
which makes about 12140 Tons, which thews the great increafe of our Manufactures, and the 
immenfe Saving that would arife if we could grow this, or the greater Part of it in the Britifli 
Kh'S' wliich their Extent, and the prefent Condition of^^mauy of them maturely confidered, 

cannot be thought impracticable, « _ , . 

X The Two capital Objections to our growing Hemp in great Quantities, are, t. That it requires 
the very belt Uand, which, as we have already obferved, is not true. At Holme, in Spalding Moor, 
in the Rail Riding of Yorkflrire, the Soil is barren Sand, yet with proper Care and Culture it pro¬ 
duces the tincfi Vlemp in England, and large Crops of Flax alfo. 2. That it impoverifhes the 
Land fo that it mud reft long before it can bear another Crop. This is beft anfwercd by a FaCt. 
At Crowlc in Axholm, there is one of the largeft Fields in the whole Iftand, which hath not 
been fallowed Time iinmemoiial. The Method purfued there is this ; they manure their Barley 
Stubble in the Spiing with frclh Horfe or Cow Dung, or both, and plough it under, then they 
Tow their Hemp Seed, and harrow it in with a (hoft-toothed light Harrow, hnd if theSeafon be fa¬ 
vourable h.’.ve .1 -rood (.'rop. Hefnp deftroys all 'Vegetables, and leaving the Ground free from 
"Weeds it is by .a Pin-tuliow rendered fit for Flax in the Spring. As foon as the FI.vx is pulled 
th-v prepare he Ground -fer Wheat of Rye. After the Corn is got in they Pin-fallow it,, and in 
the Spi inp fow Barley.. Upon the Stubble they mamirc and fow Hemp as before. Thus 

thev haveFour Crops, and manure oiponce, and the Field which” is a mere Sand never lies 
fallow. This Hu(b’'Hlry 's not cotifin^ to Crowle, but is praCtifed in other Parts of the lOand. 
See Mr Gee’s Cblci vations on the Culture of Hemp and FlaJt, p. 12 . 

f If attentively coiindercd, the Expediency of fucb.>'Meptore 'wiH be very apparent. It would 
be a Moans of improving I.and; it wouM employ's ; it would be aoimmcdiatc 

•ind immenfe Saving to the Nation, Befides, there as to its being praa;icable, 

it IlcmV prod need .from Lands now in Cultivation had gyPw^pceat the King’s I ants, and a 
imall Bounty .',ivcn on fuch as grew on Land brought into Cultivation for that Purpofe, we fiiould 

^^*i'\vMiViich F.ncouragement, It might afTord full Subfiftence to fmall Farmers and their Fam'^es. 
M^nv fmprovements would be quickly made in the Management,' and particularly in the Di-effing 
this ( ommodiiy. M. M.ircaadier, a isLgiftrate of Eourges, has wrote an excellent little Piece on 
»b5s HubieCt. of which we have an acturafe Tranflat’ion, intituled, A Treatife on Hemp, London, 
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FjlaS: is a Vegetable well known, affiduoufly culti'^ated, and in the 
higheft Efteem from all Antiquity, being celebrated as one of the great 
Staples of Egypt, and from the Manufacture of which arofe one of the 
moil lucrative Branches of her Commerce It is thought to require a very 
deep, rich, and warm Land j but we know from Experience, that with 
proper Skill and Attention it will thrive exceedingly well on almpft every Soil 
thrbughout the Brithh lilands. It is indeed true, that the Ground which 
is to produce Flax ought to be feveral Times carefully ploughed, fo as to 
Tender it perfed^ly fine, and muft then be laid as fmooth and even as pof- 
fibleb. It may be fown about Three Bulhels on an Acre, in the ficft 
warm'Weather after the Middle of March, and if Rain fucceeds it muft 
be kept free from Weeds till it rifcs about Two Inches high c. In fomc 
Places they have ventured in this State to feed it with Sheep, and this 
without Prejudice. It is ripe fomewhat later than Hemp, and when ripe is to 
be pulled as expeditioufly as pofiible,and then laid in fmall Parcels evenly with 
the Head towards the South that it may dry conveniently. It affords after 
this a great deid of Employment in watering, pilling, breaking, &cc. which 
is certainly an Advantage, as it fupplies Labour, and of courfe Subfiftence 
to many poor People, and when all this is done the Profit is feldom Icfs than 
Ten Pounds an Acre Bqt when we confider the Benefits that arifefrom 
diis Commodity when it comes into the Hands of the Manufacturers, and 
the Multitudes that get their Bread in fpinning, weaving, and bleaching it, it 
muft appear to be a national ObjdCl of the ,greateft Importance, and the 
more fd, as there is not a Probability only, but, a Certainty that with pro- 

1764, 8 JO. This is T^ith great Propriety dedicated to the Laudable Society for the Improvement of 
Manufadures, and Commerce. 

* Herodot. lib. ii. p. 5.6, Athen. Deipnos. lib. jiiv. cap. Dcxxvii. Plin. lib. xix. cap. i. The 
Scriptures alfo frequently mention the fine Linnen of Egypt. The principal Argument ufed to 
prove the People of Colchos were an Egytian Colony, w.'is thdr Proficiency in this Manufadturc. 
In Pfiny’s Time the Culture and even the Mauufadnre of Flax feem to have reached thofe 
Countries, in which they ftill fiourifir. 

b This Notion, that Flax would fuccced only in a rkh fat Soil had funk fo deep into the.Mind 
of Sir Richard Weftou, who was a Gentleman well fidlled in, as well as a great Lover of Hulban- 
dry, that he was exceedingly amazed, when he found in,Flanders they employed their rich Lands 
in producing Grafs, Barley, and Wheat, >vhile their nt||ivaiuable Crops of Fhix, Turneps, and 
Clover, were railed by Dint of Cultivatioa out of barreh"^ods. 

« Columel. de re Ruftica, lib. ii. cap. X. Raii Hift. Plant, lib. xix. § a. cap. xi. p. 1072. Mer- 
retti Piiiax. Rerum Naturalium Br|tanme«riun, p. 72,73. Blith’s Englilh Improver Improved,, 
cap. xli. p. Z59. Markham’s Farcwdl to Hulbandry, B. ii. ch. xv. p>, 68. Moreton’s Natural Hif- 
tor) of Northamptoafitire, ,pu 48^ %!abaat Hulbandry by Sir R. W. Mtwtimer’s Hulbandry, 
B. V. ch..xii. p. 154, 155. TtaAB pnbii&ed by the Dublin Society. 

* This Circumllance w empioy^g NumbcFS of indulbrioos People in a kind of mixed Labour, 
in which Agriciriture is compounded with Manufaflure, ought to recommend the Culture of 
Hemp and Flax in an extraordinary'Degree to intelligent Sutefmen, who muft know how much 
the public Tranquillity depends on providing a couftant and comfortable Subfiftence every where,, 
for iuch as are difpoied to carn it, and at the fame Tune fiaciiitates Settlements. 
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per Encouragement it might be. made as much a Biitiih Staple as Wooi e. 
On this Account it deferves, and furely the Time is not far diftant when it 
will meet with the utmoft Attention, the only Thing requifite to put it ef> 
fedtually in our PoHedion. 

It is owing chiefly to fome ill-founded Prejudices that if is not already 
fq, and a greater Service could not be reodoed to the Public than by re¬ 
moving theie Prejudices, not Amply by Ar^ments, but by Experiments, 
which would put the Faft entirely out of Doubt The Dutch, who un- 
derlland both the Culture and Manufa«9;ure of Flax better than any other 
Nation in the World, prefer their own Seed railed on the fliit Clays of 
Zealand to any that they receive from the Northern Parts of Europe, though 
they alfo drive a very great Trade in this. But the Flax employed in their 
Manufadures grows on alight, warm, gravelly Soil, and owes its Beauty and 
Finenefs to their fedulous Care in manuring, cultivating, making it pro¬ 
perly in the Field, and in the Dreifing it afterwards g. They likewife care¬ 
fully guard againfl; an Error into which we frequently fall, which is the 
J>ulling the Flax too green, by which in the flrft Place the Seed is loft, and 
if preftrved is of little Value in refpe<ft to the* producing another Crop. 
The Occafion of this Error was the fairer Appearance of Flax when thus 
pulled than when fulFered to ftand longer. But this Advant^e was lim¬ 
ply in Appearance, fince the green Flax lofes more in the Dremng, and has 
never that Strength in the yhread, which it would have if pulled in a 
more mature State b. We have the fame Diverfity of Land's, and much 

more 

.f. 

* Another CircumAance, which is no lefs in Favour of this Improvement is, that it mnA be both 
begun and continued in Country Places, and probably in diilereat and diAant Parts of the Coun¬ 
try. This is a^ually the Cafe at prcfent,in refpeft both to raiiit^ and manufacturing theie Ar¬ 
ticles, more efpecially in South Britain, where though great .Quantities of Hemp and Flax arc 
annually grown, and large Quandties cf fforaefpun Linneu made, yet fittle of it goes to diAslit 
Markets. 

* Thefe Experiments Aiould be made with great Care and Skill on Heaths, Moors, Coonnons, 
bairen Sands, and other waAe Lands, of which in the Northern Parts of Sooth, and in the North 
WcA Parts of North Britain and the Hladds, large Quantities which have been ulelefs may be found. 
The bringing any Pfoportion of tlH^.|j|to fuch COltivatimi would be a prodigious AcquUition, 
and this would remove the Doubt as to the procnriag Soil for ib extenfive and fo profitable an 
improvement. 

8 When once the Way was broken, pur People won^ quickly equal, and very pofiibly excel the 
Dutch. In purfuing thi$,.oar Cnltivations or other Kinds, and of Corn particularly, uAead of 
being leflened would-be increafed. It is owned, that FhuiEls of tdl others the moA lucrative Crop ; 
but as the Land will not bear fuccefiive Crops, we learn from the LiAaoces Spalding Moor and 
the Ifle of Axholm, that Wheat, Rye, and Barley muA ootnO Ip their 1 * 01118 . 

•> In the former Notes we have (hewn the Propriety, the PrailicabUity.and Expediency of encon- 
raging efFe^nally the Growing of Flax in Great Britain. If we negleft this, our Linneu Manufac¬ 
ture muA be ever at the Mercy of Strangers, who, putting what Price they pleafc on toftMatciial, 
will thereby put a Cheek on our InduAry. Of this there are already gteat Complaints iii fwe 
Parts of this liland, and great Apprehenfibnsexprefled, that theManufe^iure of coar(« Linnens (which 
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mote of them than the DatcHi.and therefore if we took equal Pains there is no 
rea&iii to doubt that we m%ht fueled as well as they; and that by changing 
our own Seeds, ivc might be releaifed from the Ncceflity of importing them, 
as well as Flax for our own Ufe, afl4 when the Confequences of this ihall 
be duly confidercd, there is very litdft room to fear that every Obftacle 
may not be overcome K In our SiAtr liSUnd this has been made an Objeft 
of national Attention ; and thOiSuccefs^which has/oUowcd that Attention,, 
and which is daily increahng, ought to recommed it to our Notice, and alfh 
to our Imitation k. 

Rape and Cole Seed, the Praiflice of Sowing which was brought to us 
from Flanders by thofe Germans and Dutchmen who drained our Fens, and 
a very great and very profitable Improvement it is. We have already taken 
Notice, how highly advantageous this hath been, and ftillisin Lincolnlhire, 
in the Ille of Ely, and in general through the Fens k An Opinion has 
prevailed from hence, that it will fucceed only in fuch deep miry Soils, but 
this however is no better than a popular Miltake. In preparing the Land 
which.is to receive it. Care muft be taken to plough it in May, and again 
about Midfummer, making the Ground as, line, and laying it as fmooth and 
even as poflible. It is to befown the vciy Day of the lafl: Ploughing about a 

is of no fmall Cpnfequence) will, by the Advance in the Price of the Qjmmodity, be quickly loft. 
Here then is an Argument of Neceffity, which joined to railing our Rents, enercafing our People^ 
idkViDg our Poor, and faring perhaps a Miliidn a Year to,the Nation, is HSi'ely fuf&ient to fup* 
port a Meafure to which no Iblid Objeiftion can be raifed. 

‘ In A. D, 1695, according to.Mr. Houghton we imported 495 Ton of Flax, In A. D. 176J, 
from RuiOa 161,756 Ponds or Poods, whi<:h make about 2576 Tons. Our Flax at well as our 
Ftop is fuperioTir in Worth as wellas miPriee towhat we import, and is equally fit for all the dif- 
femit ManufiaAnres coarfe and fine, in wfakjl it either is or can be applied. The Perfection to 
which fomet^ them are already arrived, may .well, plead for the Notice requifite to bring for- 
vra^theRdl. 

4 In Ireiaad they ftw di^ly dint to gaip and prelerve (he Linnen Manufacture it was ne- 
ce^iy to grow Ftex, and to bring this abwt they gave a Bounty of Five Shillings a Barrel on 
tte Biti^tation of Flax or Hemp Seed ; they .gave this gratis to fuch as would fow their Lands 
therewith ; t^ey gave Bounties ^ Ten Sl^lfingt^ Eight StUliings, and Six Shillings on every 
Htmdred-wt^bt <SfThitty*^lve,' Thirty,, and Tw^ty Shtllings ah Hundred in Value; they gave 
theh Freedom'in Coaniiy ' Coc^ratfcms to all Hemp and Flax DreflerS; and they held out a Pre- 
Rubm on every Ktilhel of Seed, when at'F»ve Shillings a BdftieJ, which Ihould be exported. As to. 
the .Premiums and Eocohragemeats given for the Sup^rt Linnen MahufitCturc, an Account 
of; them would require a Treatifp, ; . . . 

' *. TUs is one, amex^t mai^;pd5^,-^^,fi(Bproveincnt8 introduced into this Country by Fo- 
reigminr, the Dcicewbnts (tf miie o^'r^n: twain ftili in Lincolnlhire and in Yorklbire, feated 00. 
th% Laads'dieir Anccflbrs reedwed iEid>:^hd^ Between Spalding and Crowland, 

there is a large TtaAj!^'Cot 4 i^;!| 0 i^eh CtdeJ and Rape Seed have been cultivated, with in- 
mrniedwteCrops dfidfal^ fbi'ai^^i^' bf'tears.- They have many OH Mills driven by Sails,, 
vdhkh feeve ^fd for-draudhg 
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Gallon upon an Acre««. 'Thi^ Si|»d heed" not W^fcribcd/fince it is better 
known than almoft any otlwr, being tfeat whtil is bominonly ufed for 
feeding Birds. In the Months of Januafyi'February, and M«reh, it af¬ 
fords very good Food for Cattle, and will when cut Q)rout again, and prove 
very excellent Nourifoincnt J'or Sheep. After all, if not tooclofely fed, 
it will the next Year bear. Seed in July". In ordinairy Land it will do «di 
this, and froni thence it came to be coiifidere4» more efpecially before in¬ 
termediate Crops were known to us, a« a very fiogular Benefit j for at a. 
Seafon when all other Sorts of Fodder were Icarce, fuch a Supply as this, 
obtained at a very fniail Expence, could not but be exceedingly acceptable, 
independent of any farther Expedations °. But after all, the great Import¬ 
ance of this Improvement muft be allowed to lie in the Seed, becaufe 
from thence the principal Profit is derived. • ' 


When Rape or Cole is cultivated folcly with this View, it ought to be 
fown on deep ftrong Land, but vrathout thd Trouble or Coll of Dunging, 
and mull be fuffered to Hand thereon' till at Icaft One Half of the Seeds 
are turned biown, which according to the Seafons will be fomedmes fooner 
and Ibmetimes later p. In this State it is 'to be cut in the fame Manner, 
and with the fame Care as Wheat, and eiery Handful as it is cut is to be 
regularly ranged on Sheets, that it may dry leifurely in the Sun, which 

«n riin. Hift. Nat. lib. xix. cap. v. Rail Hift.j Plaat. lib, *vi, § i,. cap. xir. ps..8oz.. Merrettt 
Pin.ix Rcruin Naluralium UritaBnlc.vutll, p.. 103. Eiith’s Eoglilh Improver Improved, chap. Jtl., 
p. 253. H;:rtlib’s Legacy, p. 53. Mortimer’s Art of Ha(baiidry,-B. v. ch. xHi. p. 1.55. Brad- 
lev’s Survey of Ancient Hufbandrj', p. a8o, 281. Foreign Eflays on Agriculture and Arts, p. 
202. Di^ionaire de Commerce, tom. iii. col. 1477, 1478. DiAiouidre Oeconomique,. tom. u. 
tol. 228. Diffionaire d’Hilloire Naturelle, tom.'iii. p.,,j7i. ' 

" It is not at ail llrange, that this Improvement ctintmued fo long confined to die Fen Coun¬ 
tries, in which it was at firft introduced. It has been dte Cafe of mod Improvements, and from- 
the common Opinion (founded only on feeing them in. one Place) that they muft be local, they 
aftually become fo. As they tlirove in a deep miry ib|l, it was concluded they would grdw.ao* 
where elfe, and that they muft be great Peelers or Impoyertftxers of Land, both which Notions,, 
Faffs have refuted. ■ , _ 

“ In refpeft to this, as well as Clover, and other rich Food, fome Caution is requUite (more 
efpecially in regard to Sheep) till Cattle are nfed to it, as it is apt at firft to fweH them. But that 
it is notwiihftanding this very wholefome and nutritive, appears from the very large Size of Lin- 
colnihire Beads. It was thefrefore exceedingly beneficial in., keeping tip the Fldli of thefe va¬ 
luable Cattle in the Spring before thofe Helps were found, which now in other Counties are ufed' 
for the fame Purpofe. 

t The Flemings are ftUl as attentive as ever to ithii Hufpahdry, they tranfplant with great Ad¬ 
vantage in the Month of Oftober, in order to incre^fe the Qniujitity. and Hize of their Seed, and 
this with fo good Efiefl, tliat in the Diftri^ Of Lifte, wjhim H, about Nine. Leagues Square, 
they make annually from Ten toTw'elve thoufand Tuns of Rape Oil. In like Manner moft of the 
Produce of onf Fens, cither in Seed or in Oil, is tntnfporiicd to Wilbech, «nd from.thence as the 
Demitnds for this Commodity.require. 
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one Root^. , The Eafe ivith which they are. ji^c^agtte growing wp- 

on various Sorts of very .indiififer^nt Land, and their requiring but two or 
three Hoeings, renders thia' j^, ftS ; inim^^^ and diftant Confequences a 
very valuable Improvement. 


, , • « , V ' * I . J , 

In fonie Places where they fubeced remarkably welt> and the. Situation 
is favourable for that jPurpofe,^ the DePtandrfor thom has been fuch as to 
occafion a confiderable Exj^ft^oii. The newi, that is die Horfe-hoeing 
Hufbandry, ” if we may credit Tome very re^edtable Witnefles both at 
Home and Abroad, hath not Aiccee.ded cjlher more certainly or more con- 
fpicuooOy in any Inftanc.e than in the Culture of Potatoes i». It is aflerted, 
Itbat liot bply leveral Crofis have been, by this Method railed from the fame 
'tiround, but that"frbrhheing originally very poor, it hathfoldy by this Culti ¬ 
vation been fo much Improved as to render it fit for other Crops That 
thefe Roots yield .a cheap, wholefome, and pdatableFood, eafily and fpeedily 
,j^psijed, has been their principal Recommendation, and contributed to 
t^f/foreadi^ through all the Three .Kingdom^ more clpecially of late 
Years a. But whether, after all, we have been fufiiciently attentive to the 
Ufes that might be made of them in the Nourifliment of Animals, is a 
Point that perhaps may be worthy of Confideration 

- In 


* The Proaace of this Vegetable dclerves to'be.partlcnlarly coniidcred. The Iteafon why the 

Plaoting large Roots at double or treble the comioop. DiAabce has been preferred, is, that it 
renders the Potatoes larger wlthoiu dimloithlng the Number. At Darlington, in the Bilhopric of 
Durham, John Baldry planted in a Pi6w of Ground which bad been under Flax the Year preced¬ 
ing, Potatoes in the Month of April in the.MW jMattii^^^ the Fourth (rf gs^ptembfir he. from 

Pour Plants took np Three Hundred ai%d;TvR> wMch weighed Forty-eight Ppnfds. 

^ The Principles on which the new HVlbaidt? is iaifed appe.nr very liuhfa^ory ih regard to all 
5ortsof Roots, and Experience feemslii niatiyi^ltancos to be in its Favour. Stirring, dividing, and 
pulverifing the Earth, opcas a Fallsigc fpr the fmafi Strings paffing from the Potatoes and the re¬ 
peated Hodngs furnilhing ^Dtintally tte Kntrfjs with ^w&efiMns Food, U is cafy to conceive they 
touft gradually and oqoaJly iuerthie; £>'|liat FaAit 4f«iji|turii^ theta true) corrcljwnd with the 
Theory very exaftly, , ;- 5 f. '4-., ,, ..* 

* This Pc^t of meliorating coarC; Lands, and Expence) Grounds capable 

of bearing Crops, that wltc cAevnaedtinSt liw ttnqueftiumbly fotnc Attention. 

Itlnd been lot^ Race remarked lit Irei^d, by t^ Worthl^tif^hbop of Onblin, as may be feen 
in the Phiiofophical Tranfa^ipns before cited. It ea;pcrien(ed by feveral intclligcut 

Perfonsin the Sooth of ScQtlsmd, whp have given very kfge and oirouaflaotial Accounts of it in 
the'Seleft Eflays. .-'.'i-v ... ■ i'X-* ■ ■ 

* Other Nations kive tiot beep.tInattMttve to thw uwftil Root, whidh they o\vh that they rcceivctl, 

.as we did,, frqjn Ireland. are'adrdtmaflyculiiyat^,. and have fpread under the 

Nsttbe of-Pommc%;^de thr^^ FfandeiVr iPicardy, F.ratM;he'Compte, 

.Alface* Ltiogped^,!. add D^oce. Rut tha .falls Ifert of ^WitaerJaml, where 

if is thofight-Two trf .|d)tt-doopt||» Maiwier fijbfift apoatbmn. 

,»• Mri \V(yfidgB took IfoitiW, maiiy years ago. 1 Some accidental Ti hJs 

in Timei of gj-eat Scarcity have heetfp^ <Ai dows particuiady. and slv^ys with Succefs, Rut 
we are affiired th-tt abro^ Jhty atid ^ves, but to Horfes, 

, t . ■-i . Swine, 






In fefp<sQ; 0 ij^eiydcfcrvedl^:^: high Value to fuch 

egetables as. froih dieif kriown Viirtui^ are gi^ersdly efteemed ^ereiii. 


Vegetables as. frbih dieif kriown Vittui^ are j^i^^sdly efteemed ^ereiii, 
we want not fome as excellent, and of is dofti^erable Price, as in Other 


Countries. But the far larger Number of ^efe do ^t properly belong to 
a Work of this Nature. Buch hpwevj^ aa are cukivated in a more exten* 
five Degree, and lb as tobteome an Objea dfCbmtnerce, fall for that R«i- 
fon within our Plan, and therefore of the moR remarkable of thefe we (hall 
give a fuccindt Account. In treating of them we iChall begin firft with Seeds, 
Slough of thefe we have no great Number. 


Annise is an Herb 'sfeli known and much comnlended by ancient Au¬ 
thors, the Seeds and the Oil drawn from them are in common Ule, and in 
great Efteem throughout aft Europe f. They were for this Reaion cultivated 
here in much larger Quantities formerly Aan at prefent. They chiefiy aj5c<3: 
a rich mellow Soil, which is ploughed about Michaelmas, and agdn in Fe¬ 
bruary, when the Se^s are fown, and a little frefli Horfe Dung .flrewed 
over the Field to preferve them from the, Froft g. They mtift be carefully 
hoed to preferve tnem from Weeds, and about the Middle or the latter End 
of Auguft they become ripe, and the Seed is fit to be gathered. As .this 
Cultivation is much declined, there is Reafoii 'to fUppole that it fcarce af¬ 
forded a fufiicient Profit. But nptwithilanding this, we are well affured, 
that Anniieeds, which they call Cumine dulce or Sweet Cumin, are the 
ftaple Commodity of the little Ifland of Malta, and produce annually large 
Sums to it^ Inhabitants * 


Swine, and Poultry at firft boHed, and in a Htdc'fta^ raw. Itdeferm fome Inquiry'whether 
the Stalk or Plant might not be converted; to beio^>t6ugh'and fttong, and its Fibres eafiljr 
divided. ' ‘ ‘ , 

' Diofe. lib. iii. c. 56. Plin. Hift. Nat. Hb. xx.'dip; xvii. Rail HtA Plant. lib. he. § !!> cap, 
vii. p. 449, and inany more that might be cited. It amj^rs that'^the Ancients efteemed the 
Seeds from Caodia to be the beft, and next, to thefe tholte cbmittbifrom Egypt. We may frt^ 
hence difeern, that there is nothing hr imjn'oijable in prqpcmng the attempting to latrodnra 
Vegetables from remote Climates, Ardfil Seeds gww to great Perfection, but did not pro¬ 
duce fufficient Profit. . : " V . 

t Worlidgt’s Syftcm of Agricnltwe, jp. 164, . Mortimer’s Aft of Hulbandry, B. v. ch.ip. xxv. 
p. 203. Bradley s Survey of Ancieotifuibandry, jp. tao. Neoman’s Chemical Works, p. 393, 394. 
Hill’s Hiftory df Plants, 348, 349.';|^Clioi«i!ure de Ccomnerce, tom. i. col. 137, 138. DWon- 
naise d’Hiftoire Natnreli^ tom. I. p.r"l44; 145. . They C^ntities of Oil about Ma^- 

deburgb, and though a Pqpnd of ^ds yiddf bnt ito Ounce, mix it fo as to be able to (eU it 

'i' ■f'-'- •■ ’Xij.' 

** The growing or thp oot growing of Anile,4t i$:confc^d 'catf^pf Ikde or noConfequence to , 
Great Britam ? but (he bu fmail Iflands depet^tjS«i, hef;to ^tShtehlt mJght befij. Sn^^ this 
Culture ctmfined to Gumtjfeyi'Jerfey, or the Iflts *^ |W|g^t; *irtid^whcn ^ nC^ to fupplyoor 
Confumption, a propo*, tbit Is, ah^hlj^ei* |]hfty Ih^ pa Anife Seeds fthported. Would iiot this 
give fuch an Bland a Revenue, and thereby en^e|l|.lmM^a(S td j^rcUafe more oliour Com¬ 
modities and ManufiU^es ? ^ . i. • 

Vot. It 
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CARRAWAPSi in fome Places called Mcadow^umin, arc Natives of this 
Country, growing wild in fome rich Meadows in Lincolnihire, and in York- 
(hire, more efpecially in the Neighbourhood of Hull, where they are in 
fuch Plenty as to be gathered in the Fields for Sale ». They are however 
cultivated ibr the fame Purpofe in Eflex and in other Counties, with equal 
Care and Succefs. The Carum or Carraway is a biennial Plant, fovvn and 
fpringing up the firft Year, but not bearing till the fecond. By fowing 
them in the Autumn, very foon after they are gathered and dried, they 
will flower the next Seafon, by which a Summer is gained They arc, 
as every Body knows, a Seed of which there is a very copious and conrtant 
Confumption in Food, in Sweet-meats, and in Phylici and it is this that 
makes them in fome Degree an Object of Profit, which, as weihall fee. 
isi Augmented by the ufual Method of their Cultivation. 

Coriander, which like the Carraway, is as much ufed in the Kitchen 
as in the Shops, grows with us freely, and to great Perfedrion, though ori¬ 
ginally it is a Native of Egypt, and very much ufed and cftccmed there 
In fome Places they fprinkle them amongfe their Bread before it is baked, 
from an Opinion that it helps Digeftion; and it is alfo made into Comfits 
by the Confedioners. In Efiex, where this Hu&andry is chiefly, and has 
been long pradifed, they mix Eight Pound of this Seed with as many 
Pound of Carraways, and Half a Peck of Teafils. Thefe they fpw alto¬ 
gether on mellow rich Ground, that has been well tilled, and hoeing them 
twice at lead: to keep them free from Weeds.* They cut the Teafils and the 
Coriander in the Autumn,.and leave the Carraways ftanding, that they 
may flower and feed the next Year^n. By this Means they have a very 

profitable 


' Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. xix. cap. Tiii. Rail Hift. Ptont. lib. ht. § ii. cap. v. p. 446. Merctti 
Ptnax Rerum Naturalium BriTanoicarmn, p. 23 . See alfo the Catalc^ues of Plants in Ullhop 
CJibfoa’s Tranflationof Camden at. the Clofe of Linadnftiire and Yorklhire. Pliny fays it was a 
Native of Caria, a Country of Leffer Afia, lying between JLycia aad Ionia, and received its Name 
from thence. It appears therefore that Countries Very remote u» Situadon may be nearly allied in 
their Productions. 

Houghton’s Colleftions, vol. ii. p. 461. Mortimer’s Art of Hutbandry, B. v. chap, xxxiv. 
p, 2bi. Bradley’s Survey of Anci^iu Hufbandry, p. dSg. Hill’s Hiltofy of Plants, p. 347; This 
Phmt grows plenrifnliy in France, and is fent particularly from Languedoc and Provence in large 
Qjiantitics to Park, where there is a vaft Confumption atnongft the Droggiils, Apothecaries, 
Confectioners, Diftillcrs,i &c. In Cermany they are yet more deemed, and the Cfe of them 
more common. 

* Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. xx. Cap. *x. • Rail Bifl. Plant, lib. ix. $ iii. cap. xxii. p. 470, 471.. Me- 
retti Flcax Rerum Naturalium BtonnicayaHJ,^^. 30. Mortimer’s Art of Bnibandry, B. v. chap, 
xxi'/.* p- 203. Bradky’s Survey of Ancient Hwbandry, p.’TSO. Hill’s Hiftory of Plants, p. 341, 
3i;2. Init at all impoffibie that other PjaiftiBi Natives of thb faiOe Soil and Climate, fhould be re> 
con.! led to Britain as well as Cbriahdep 1 

^ Mr. Mortimer mcntioos'this as commonly praQiied about Kclvedon, Coggefliail, and other Places 
in Elfcx. Bradley fpeahs ofit as hi life in other Counties. Wherejcver praftifed, oar when- 

* ever 
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profitable Crdpj and it is farther faid, that by the Help of this Mana^>c- 
ment the Carraways remain and produce Seed for Three or Four Years''. 
We ulfo raife Phalaris, or as we call it Canary Seed, becaufe it Was originally 
brought to us from the Canary Iflands ° j and there is little Rcafon to doubt 
tliat Ibmc other foreign Seeds, perhaps of more Value, might be thus natu¬ 
ralized with a little Diligence and Attention. 

Liquorice is a Plant famous for its medicinal Virtues, the Cultivation 
of whkh is very profitable, and has been long pradifed in this Country with 
Inch Succeis as to be reputed at leaft as good as any in Europe p. The 
Root pierces deep into the Earthy and from thence arife Rrong herbaceous. 
Stalks, which grow to Four or Five Feet in Height, and are ornamented 
w'itli winged Leaves. The Flowers rife from the Top of the Stalks, are 
of -a pale bluc*Colour, and are fucceeded by comprelTed Pods, each con¬ 
taining Two or Three Kidney-fliaped Seeds, which ripen with us only in 
very hot Summers‘1. The Soil intended for the Culture of this Plant 
llionld be loofe, light, and fandy, at leaft Three Feet deep. It muft be 
well ploughed, and dunged the Year before it is planted that the Dung may 
be thoroughly rotted. Immediately before the Setting of the Plants it 
muft be dug Three Spades deep, and laid as light, even, and fmooth as 
poilible. 

ever Inrcnted, it feems to b; an ingenions Method, and worthy in that Light of Notice, and It 
may beofimiution. If I rcmtmbc(i right, the judicious Mr. ijtillingfleet mentions, that in fomc 
Part of Gloucclkill’.ire, they are in the Praflice of Sowing the common Vetch, feeding them by 
Jlorfes ill ib good Time, as to iiavea Crop of Turnips the fame Year. 

" It is rot improbable tliat the high Duties on Carraway and CoriantierSeeds imported, may have 
conu ii'uad in no fmall Degree to our preferving the Cultivation of thefe Plants, which ought to lie 
aLelfonon this HtaJ, as it Ihe'ws, in cafe by Skill and Induflrywe could acquire and propagate Ve- 
gotaWes of more Imjwrtancc, how they may be preferved, and lo much Money as their Fiicc 
' amounts to (iivcd to the Nation. 

<■ 'I'his tiic Ciiw.'is, and bom them the Romans, call Phalaris; the Seeds arc fmootli, oval, and of 
a fliining yellow Colour, bigger than Millet, and lefs than Ltntfeed. It delights in light mellow 
Soil, nniR be fowii in the Spring; the .Stalk rifes about a Foot and a H.nlf high, is jointed, bath a 
round chadV Top, which looks yellow when in Flower, and contains the Seeds. Uclidcs thus, 
there is ilie oriental jierennlal Canary Grafs, which grows twice as high, and is a Hill greater Im* 
prove mi nt. 

f Camdeni Britan, p. 56i'>. Raii Hift. Plant, lib. xviii. cap. ili. p. 910, pit. Meictti Pinax 
Rerum Maturalium Britaiinicantm, p. 48. BlitbV. Ehglifh Improver Improved, cliap. xxxix. p. 
ico, 2!;i, ayi. The principal Places iij which Liquorice hath been planted, are Potnfret in the 
\Veil Riding of Vorkftiirc, Worktop in Notiinghamlhire, Godalmiu in Surry, Elme in the Ifie of 
F.lv. and in feveral Places about London. 

s Plin. Hill. Nat. lib. xxii. cap. ix. Worlidge’s Syftetn of Hnlbandry, p. 156’, 157, Honph- 
ton’s Co!le6tions for the Improvement of Hn<b«odry and Trade, vol. iv. p. 40-43. llraduV s 
Survey of Ancient Hnlb-’ndry, p. 211—213. Mortimer’s AVtofHufbatidiy, B. v. cjiap. xviii. p. 
166, 167. MiJitr'sGardinCi’sDiaionary under-Glycyrrhita. Dlftionnaire de Commerce, tom. iii. 
col. 546, 547. Diftionnalre d’Hiftoire Naturelle, tom. iv. p. 598. 

O 2 
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The Ground being tlius^prepared, frefli Shoots are to be taken from the 
Heads and. Sides of the old Roots, in each of which there muft be fe- 
veral Buds or Eyes. They are then to be regularly fet by a Line, a full 
Foot or more afunder, and with the Space of Two Feet between the 
Rows «■. This Planting is to be performed in. the latter End of Febru¬ 
ary or the Beginning oi the Month of March, and to defray, or at Icaft to 
lenen the Expence, a thin Crop of Onions may be fown with them, as 
th^fe do not Ifrike deep into the Earth, and the Liquorice Roots draw but 
a moderate degree of Nourifliment during the firli Year®. Befides, the 
Hoeing of the Onions will not only keep the Ground free from Weeds, 
but alfo by ftirring it aflift the Roots in piercing into the Soil. When the 
Crop of Onions is taken up the Ground muft be again thoroughly cleared 
from Weeds. In October following a little rotten Dung may be ftrewed 
on the Ground between the Rows, and in the fucceeding Month of 
March it ftiould be llightly dug with the fame View of deftroying the 
Weeds^ 9 iid affording frefh Nutriment to the Roots*. After they have 
remained Three Summers from the Time of their Planting, they will be fit 
in. the Month of November or December to be taken up, as being then 
full of Juice and weighty, which is the great Point aimed at by thofe 
who cultivate Liquorice 

* An our old Writers lay a great Strefs on rich Mould and rotten Dung; and Plenty of Ma¬ 
nure appears to be the cftablilhcd Prafticc. Mr. Bradley, however, ventures to doubt as to tlia 
N«effity of it, and fpeaks of a deep black Sand, in which Liquorice did very well without it. 
The Land about Godalmin is very fandy, Mr. hfiller informs u», that the rich Garden Soil about 
London mcreafe the Bulk of the Root very faft; but that when taken up it looks very dark, 
and has not what he emphatically calls, thefightly Appealance, of what is planted in opeit Tandy 
Ground. 

• The Charge attending the Planting and Culture of Liquorice, and the waiting fo long for a 
Crop, has hindered the Extenfion of this Cultivation. Yet Houghton and Bradley agree, an Arre of 
Liquorice will produce from Fifty to Sixty, and even to an Hundred Pounds, the Onions being 
equivalent to the Expcnccs Management. A convincing Proof of Advantage is its con¬ 
tinuing a ftaple Commodity at Pomfret for Two Centuries pafV. 

t It is evident from tbefe Circumfiances, that allowing the Roots room in a Icofc Soil well 
tilled, is -the. principal Means of preferving their Vigour, and bringing them to their full Size. Mr. 
AfiUcr&ys, in a very.extealive Plantation the Rows may be three Feet afunder, by which 
the Hoeing may be conveniently done by a Plough, which would leflen the Ex pence. There are no 
Doubt, thefe Circumfiances confidcred, many Places in Britain where Liquorice would fuccccd. 

» Perfia is the Country in the World where Liquorice grows to the greatefl PerfcfVbn ; fhat is, 
to the Size of a Man’s Wrift; whereas with us it feldom exceeds that of the Thumb. It grows 
alfo in Italy, Frante, and Germany. At Bambergb they make vafl Quantities of Juice of Liquo¬ 
rice, and adulterate it exceedingly. But the mcm, and by much the bell comes from Arragon, 
where immenfe Plains on the River Ebro, above the City of SaragolFa, are entirely dellined to the 
Culture of this Plant. Their Juice rt^led in fmall black Pieces is annually imported here to a 
vail Amouut, though odder a Duty of Seven Pounds Two Shillings and Six Pence per Cwt. be¬ 
fides, what is fmuggled. This full/ Ihcws the Importance of this Article, and wUl juflify the 
Pains bellotfed upon it. - 
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Saffron is another Prodia:ion bf this Country, which is univerfally ac¬ 
knowledged to be fupcrior jo its medicinal (Qualities, to any that is raifed 
elfewherc, and of courfe is more valiied aiid efteemcd. It is fomewhat ih- 
certain from whence and at what Tiine it was originally brought hither i 
but there is no Doubt that it has flourifhed here for feveral Ages, and thereby 
rendered famous the Place of its principal Growth w. It is a fmall bulbous 
Root, about theSiiieof a Nutmeg, covered with a coarfe, brown, net-work> 
Skin. The Flowers fpring from the upper Part of the Root with the Leaves', 
the Tops of which only appear. The Tube of the Flower is very Ibng, 
Ipringingfrom the Bulb withoutany Foot:Stalkjdivided into Sixequal obtufe ' 
Segments of a purple blue Colour. In the Bottom of the Tube is a round 
Gcrmen, fupporting a flender Style, not more than Half the Height of the 
Petal, furmounted by Three oblong golden Stigmas, which are properly the 
Saffron, the only ufeful Part of the Plant, and for the Sake of which it is 
fo carefully cultivated *. In refped to the Soil, a dry hazle Mould upon ^ 
Chalk Bottom is efteemcd the beft. But Experience (hews, that with pfppe^ 
Tillage it will grow very well in any loofe fandy Ground. They always 
plant it on a Fallow, and about the Clofe of March or the Beginning of 
the Month of April. The Soil defigned for its Reception, whatever it be, is. 
well ploughed, that is, both clofer and deeper than for any Sort of Corn. In 
the fucceeding Month of May, theufual Pradticc is to lay Twenty or Thirty 
Loads of rotten Dung on an Acre, and to plough it well in, that it may be- 
thoroughly mixed with the IV^ould x. At Midfummer they plough for the 

*.■ third. 

Harifon’s Defeription of Britain, B. iii. chap. xiv. Camdeni Britan, p. 326. 349. 356^ 
D.'-ayton’s Polyolbiori, Song xx. p.338. Speed’s Britifli Empire, p. 31. Fuller’s Worthies in ElTcx, 
p. 317. It was brought hither, as the firftof thefc Writers fays, in the Reign of Edwaid III. It - 
was cultivated in many P.arts of the Kingdom, efpccially (as it Rill is) about W.alden in, Efiex. 
This Place was firR called Walden Burgh, then, from its Alarket, Chipping Walden, and lafliyj from 
the Culture of this Plant in its Neighbourhood, Saffion Walden, In Camden’s and Drayton’s 
Time however, the beR SafFron in England was fald to grow at WalRnghain in Norfolk, which is 
near the Sea Side, and the Soil a mere Sand; and it was iikewife planted in the fame Kind of 
Soil in other Places. 

* Plin. HtR. Nat. Ub. xxi. cap. vi. vii. xvii. Rail HiR. Plant, lib. xxi. P. i. 'c"p. xiv. p. 1176. 
Meretti Pinax Rcrum Naturaliura Biitannicarum, p. 31. Woilidge's SyRem ofHufltandry, p., • 
* 57 * *58. Mortimer’s Art of Hulbandry, B, V. chap, xix; p. 167, 16S, 169. Bradley's Coun¬ 
try Gentleman’s and Farmer’s Direflor, p. 48—51. Boerhtiave’s CheiniRry, vol. il. p. 152, 

Stleft ERhys of the Society for improving Agiiculturesn Scotland, p. 303. Smith’s ancient and* 
prefent State of the County of Cork, vol. ii, p. 243. Diftionnaiie Oeconomique, tom. ii. col. 
930. Diftionnairc dc Commerce, tom. iii. col. 653, 654, 655. Diffionnairc Univcrfclle d’Hifr 
toire Naturelle, tom. v. p. 59—64. 

’’ Mr. Harrfor, who lived in the Vicinity of 'W.ildcn', and gives" a large'Account of the Culture of' 
SaRfo'i, fa*. / 'nc Vv'oid of Dung, but attributes their large Crops to fat Earth and loft Dews. 

Mr. Ca.;!.!i- *. ■ Hy filent, and yet fays that Bartey will grow after Saffron eighteen Years- 

withoi-: .J" . . r: v; * ’hat the.Ground will then be fit to bear SaRfon again. Mr. Bradley dc- 
claics ... il V’;*> ebl'-ivi.?, that it is injvuious to all bulbous Roots, that CuRoin 

^ . onlyy . 
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thitd Time, and at the Diftance of every Perch leave a deep Furrow open 
to receive the Weeds. The Land is then fenced with what the People in 
Cftmbfidgelhire call a dead Hedge, that is, with Hurdles, to keep ouf all 
Kinds of Beajfls, and efpccially Hares. 

WiiF.N Things are thus prepared, a Man with a Spit-Shovel cuts a 
Trench about Three Inches deep, and is followed by Two Women, who j'et 
the Bulbs flat on their Bottoms, about Three Inches one from another till 
the Whole is complete 7 . The Man then opens a fecond Trench at a fmall 
Diftance, tind with the Earth that comes out of it covers the Roots in the 
firfl:, and in this. Manner they proceed till the whole Spot is planted. I'hc 
Quantity of Roots required for this Furpole may be Sixteen (garters for an 
Acre a. About the Beginning of September they with a fliarp Hoc pare 
the Ground between the Ridges, and bury the Weeds in the deep Furrow 
before-mentioned. In the Month of October, when the Flowers appear, they 
employ a fuflicient Number of Hands in different Parts of the Field in 
pulling and putting them into Bafkets. This is performed early in a Morn¬ 
ing, and their Work is commonly over before Ten of the Clock i’. 'rhefe 
Balkets being carried Home with the greatefl; Expedition, they very care¬ 
fully pick out from the Flower the Filaments and Part of the Style, which 
when they have colleded into a fuflicient Quantity is immediately dried on 
2 fmall Kiln prepared for the Purpofe. This is a very nice Operation, as on 
the accurate Performance of that the, ExcqMcncc of the Saffron in a great 

only fupports this Practice againft Reafon, and tlaat Experience had taught him frefh Earth, a 
little light, with a Staple of Six Inches, wi.lh a tolerable Bottom, will do better than any Laii is 
forced by Dangs. H<j adds farther, that he has feco it thrive very well on conimon heathy 
Land, mixed with Sand and fnjall Roots, Thefc are Arguments and Fails that di.i'ei vc to be 
eenfidered. 

^ Blith’s Englilh Improver Improved, chap, xxxvfii. p. 248, 249. Philofopliical Tranrariions 
.of the Royal Society, N**. cxxxviii, p. 945, by Mr. Charles Hourard, ibid. N-*. cecl.xxx. p. 4.) i, 
and N'*. ccccv. p. 566, both by Dr. James Douglas. See alfo Bradley’s Impioveinciits in iiuf- 
bandry and Gardening, and Miller’s Gardiner’s Didliooary under Crocus. Thefc will fufficlently 
inftrufl thofc who are defirous to raife this valuable Flower. 

a This makes One hundred Twenty eight Buflitls, and, according to the accurate Dr. Donglr.i,'s 
Computation, 392,040 Roots. It is to be obferved, th.it in Planting, though 'I hree Inches be the 
middle DiRance, yet they pl.ant the fmallcr Roots clofer, 'and the larger farther one from tlie otliur. 
Some Roots are ifharp at both Ends, thefc they call Spic hets, and never plant them bccaufc they 
. do not flower. The Roots vary much in their Price, but are feldom very dear. 

v In France they purfue the fame Method, except that fometimes in tlic very Height of the 
Seafoa, they pull them in the Evening as well as M>ming. A very hpt Summer with foft mild 
Showers is the raoft favourable for tlicfc Plants. But the great Point hero and there, is the Soil, 
which fiionld be light, loofe, and Sandy. Yet a fliff" Clay cncreafts the Number of Roots, and 
their Si|e, but the ilopts in fueb Countries feldbin bear Flowers, and of courfe are not in much 
jEReetn. 


Meafurc 
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Mcafure depends c. The Harveft, that is, the Pulling; of the Flowers 
Morning after Morning, kfts.about a Month, during which the fame La¬ 
bours with the fame Diligence arc cortftantly repeated. They have Three 
Crops from the fame Spot, that is, a Crop in each for Three fucceffive 
Summers, the firft much fmailer in Comparifon with theTwolaft<^. When 
the Three Crops have been taken, the Roots arc to be raifed out of the 
Gfound, and having lain Three Weeks, are ready to be fold or traiifplantcd 
the next Seafon into another Piece of Ground, as they never plant them 
twice without an Interval of fomc Years-upon the fame. But as foon as 
conveniently they can, they fiw Barley after the Saffron, and have very 
great Crops At Walden they feldom fow lefs than One, or more than 
Three Acres of Saffron in One P'ield. • 

In refpedt to the P/w; ts attending this Culture, tlie very high Price that 
this Commodity, fometlines bears, hath made it, generally ipeaking, over^ 
rated. It is indeed very difficult, if not abfolutely impoffible, tocome at what 
inightbe flilcd an e a-: Calculation of the Expenees and the Produce. Apro- 
bablc Coinputatfo nowever fufficient for our Purpofc of reprefenting the 
Benefit ar.! !g dis Culture, maybe, and has been obtained. The 

annual Va i.e v . laleable Saffron upon an Acre, which is taken by 
dividing th lun of ail the Crops by Three, amounts to about Tliirteen 
Pounds. (.'1 i):ch about Eight go towards the Difcharge of Rent and 
the feveral Expenees that ne.c^ffarily attend the Crop, and the other Five 
comes into the Pocket of the Proprietor f It is evident from the fore¬ 
going 

‘ The Kiln, which requires a Jong Defer!ptioo, is accurately explained by Dr. Douglas. If the 
Fire be too ftroeg tlie Cakes arc often burned, and if too weak the Saffron is apt to mould. In- 
either Cafe the Commodity lofes a flxih, or perhaps a third Part of the Value. When properly' 
cured, the Saffron appears of a'rich orange Colour, ismoifttotheT^uch, has an odoriferous Smell, 
and a quick pungent Tafle, which dwells long npoi. the Palate. 

•' Hie firft Crop is very incertaio, but it is eftcemed the finely Saffron, fotnetimes it may amount 
to Ten Pounds of wet Saffron. The Iccond in a good Seafon will yield Fifty or St.xty, the third 
Seventy, Eigl' ty, or fometimes more. In the firft Three Weeks, Five Pounds of wet will pro¬ 
duce One of dry, but during rhe hill Week it will require Six. Thus in a idonth’s Time the 
IVoiible, except Hoeing the Ground, is entirely over till the next Year. 

® The Seed of this Plant feldom or never can come to Perfeflion with us, but this Defeat i#- 
fupplied by the Multiplication of tlie Roots. They arc rtufed out of the Ground by a Plough or by 
a forked Hoc allied a Pactock, after which the field is harrowed, Fourteen or Twenty Perfona- 
picking up the Bulbs as they rife. After they are wafhed, picked. and fuchasare brnifed or cot, or 
otlierwife injured, taken away, there, commonly remains Twenty-four Quarters of found Roots. 
Though it is, and has been long the Prafticc at Saffron AValdeti to break up their Grounds after 
Tlirce Crops, yet wcknow it was formerly the Cuftom in Norfolk to kt them leuKiin Six and even 
Seven Years in the Ground, Hoeing them carefully twice every Year, and this without'Prejudice 
to the Saffron. 

^ This Account is thus made up. The fir.ft Year Ten Pounds of wet, which will make Two 
Pounds dry, the fecond about Ten, and tlie third about Fourteen Pounds of dry Saffron. In all 
Twenty-fis Pounds in Three Years. In regard to the Price, it fluftuates between One Pound* 

and 
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gokig Hiftory, tbat Sail&on might be planted in many Plac^, though per¬ 
haps in fmaller Spots, and this through the whole Extent of Great Britain, 
as it has longjiouriflied in the moll Northern Part of the Illand. As it 
employs a great many People, though but for alhort Space of Time, a Per- 
fbn who had a fmall Plantatiph, and a large Family, would hire but few 
Hands, and thereby leflen the Expence, which probably might alfo be done 
in other ReTpedlsg; and if our Saffron Was not lb dear, and greater Quan¬ 
tities of it railed, the univerfal Preference given to it Abroad would render 
it more profitable to the Nation h. 






Whatever is of great and conllant Ufe in any Manufadlure, even 
though not a Material, is notwithftanding an Objedl well worthy of Cul¬ 
tivation, more efpecially in fuch Places as are in the Vicinity of thofe where 
inch a Manufafture flourilhes. This is the Cafe in regard to Teafles, 
Teafils, Teazils, or Fullers Thiftles *. They arc a Kind of Thirties growing 
; ^ wild 


FoTir ctr Five at moft. At the more equal and middle Price of Thirty Shillings, this comes to 
Thirty-nine Pounds or Thirteen Pounds each Year, and the whole Expences from the firft Plough- 
ic^ to the laf^ at breaking up may amount to near Twenty-four, and fo leave Fifteen Pounds 
for the Three Years Profits. la Years when the Commodity yields a good Price, it may produce 
eoofiderably more, but let Seafons run as they may, an Acre will fcarcc ever yield lefs. 

S It is evident that the high Price of our Saffron is a great Bar to its Confumption, as well as a 
Temptation to the adulterating with'Spaniffi SaffroOi which may be bought at a low Rate. This, 
aswas long fince obferved, could nqt be prevented by impofing a higli Duty, bccaufc it would then 
be ftnuggled, as is the Cafe in refpefl to the Juice of Liquorice- The only Remedy (eems to be 
. encreafing the Quantity raifed, and abating the Price, without prejudice to the Quality of the Saf- 
: fipin. If as Convenicncy offered it,was cultivated |n any light Land in Spots of an Acre or Icfs, 
an Abatement in the Rent, the Dui^ &c. might pfobab^hiade of One third at lead of the 
Expence, and in fmall Qa3Btitict, ffbtf^Saffroa Would be b^ter picked, more Carefully dried, and 
from the Emulation wbi^ moft heceflarily artfe ambogft a KhmMr of CompetitiM'S for the Sale of 
< their refpeftive Proportions of titei fame Commodity, be continually improving'in every Refpern, 
while from the Redttdlioh of .Expences, the Profits to Individuals would be as great or greater, 
even if the middle Price Wastuit Twenty-five Shillings. 

^ The Confnmption pf Saffron in Food as well as Phyfick xi vety great in the North, in Po¬ 
land, and in Germany, “it is faid to grow in great Pcrfcftioo, aftd with fcarce any Cnlture on 
the Borders of the Cafplan Sea, and in the ancient Mediai It is ^fb cultivated in Tome Parts of the 
Kingdom of Na;ties. We may add about Touioufc, A^gbuhime, in-the Principality Orange, near 
Avignon, and in Normandy. But the bed Saffron in France comes from Boiuie in Gatinois, where 
the Country is a mere Sand, At Amderdam the middle Price of Englidi Saffron is Eighteen Flo¬ 
rins, of French Ten, and of Spanlih Six for a Pound. This lad is commonly mixed with Oil to 
snake it.keep, and though not cdeemi^ aiu'oad is mnch ufed in Cookery over all that Country. 
]n Franw the Roots are liable to many Maladies unknown here; It is therefore highly probable, 
that if the Cultivation of (his Plant ffu-ead into many different Parts of the Ifland, as has been 
tia^ermentiotied. It wpnld be attended with many beneficial Confequeoces. The Dublin So¬ 
ciety, by promifiog and ^paying Urge Premiums for fmall Quantities, have introduced it effeffually 
inirdand. 

( Hefides the Names mentioned la the Text, It may not be amifs to take Notice of fome others, 
as they explain the Nature of the Plant. The Romans following the Greeks called it Dipfacus, 
and alio Labrum Veneris, u e. tHc 'Bafio of Venus, becauic the Leaves rifing upright round the 

' . • Sulk 
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wild in thiS; and many other Qsijint^es, suidiifhl^ 
into regular ipulture cli accou‘n| of# 1^«ir )Utility;« to,^ioi^workc 

Bay makers, and other WoollenlMannfa^urers in raijS}igtheKap;oniheirre> 
^edtive Goods, by the. Means of certain hard, fharp, and crooked Points 
which grow out of their, numerous H'eadsv knd are admirably !^ted to tW 
Purpofek. A Aid* Clay is cftcenied the beft Soil for thclb JPlants, Which 
muft be thoroughly well dug with a Spade, or double furrowed with a 
Plough fome Time in the Month of December. In the fiiccceding February 
or March, the Seed is to be Town to the Q^ntity pf about a Peck upon an 
Acre; they muft be carefully hoed once or twice in the Spring, and will be 
fit to cut in Auguft following. The Plant rifes to' the Height of Three 
or Four Feet, t^ Stalks are jointed, and at thefe Joints fmaller Stalks come 
forth, which be^ roundifh Heads of the Size of an Egg, armed with thofc 
ihort (liarp Hooks that have been mentioned. Thelh Heads are at 
green, but turn white as they become ripe. They flower either in 
or in July, and are.iifually cut fome Time in the Month of Auguft. 
are then tied up in Bundles or Faggots, which the Country People 
Staves, iind of thefe there arc ufually about . Eight Score upon an Acre, 
which feldom fell for lefs than a Shilling a Stave, and conlequently the 
Produce may be from Seven to Eight Pounds an Acre U We will now 
proceed to thofe Vegetables that are particularly cultivated for the Ufe made 
of them in Dyeing, and which confequently are of the greateft Service to 
our Woollen, Linnen, Silk, Cotton, and other Manufactures. 

Stalk, rm'mtbe Dew and Rain as la a Cop. . T)us Water is held to he a great Cofmetic, and the 
Country People employ it agaiaft Warts. Some forngo. Rhyikbins commend the Plant highly in 
fcrophuloas CoE^ and in ConfoiopttoRS. Thetf-h a wSd S(^ riles {H'etty high, which is ci^ed 
Virga Palloris, i. e.' Shepherd's Roi^ and .Is wbe^-i^^^thnited Teafil is not to be had, 
the Root being eReemed int^er^nre of^nlas., ' 
k Plin. Hift. iSfat. lib. xilj. lib. xxvii; cap, :ix* Riant. Anft. Ub.'viii. cap. H. 

p, 382. Meretti Pinax Rernm Ritur^litim Britan, p'. b^cea Rnflique, lib. ii. chap. !tU. 
liradiey's Survey of Ancient Hulbandry, p. 227, 228, 2jtp. Mortimer’s Art of Hulbandry, B; r. 
chap, xxlii. p. 202. Hill's KUftory of Plants, p. 223. Jailer's Oardiner's Diftionary undm' the 
Article of Dipfacus. Dtftioonaire'de' Commerce, tom. i col. 795, 7^6. IMftlonnaire Univcrfel 
R’Hiftoire Naturelle, torn.-i. p. 5 37. 'Encyclopedic Portative, tom. i. p. 295, 296. 

• The Ufc ®f Teafils in the Woollen Mabultfture feems to be of very antient Handing both in 
this and fa) other Countries, 'fhey are enluvated with mnefa Aifidniw ia l^guedoc, Normandy, 
and Picardy, thofe of the laR Province are elleemed the beft that grow in France. Accordit^ to 
the Trades in which they are principally nfed j they diitingnilh them into Chardon Bonnetier, Char< 
don Drapier, Chsrdon Fonlon, in general Chardon Skniere, and the fmailer Sorts are call^'Tetes 
des Linores, i. e. Lionet's Heads. They commonly tranffdant their Tcafiii in France to Improve 
their Heads, and have alfo made fome Trials rf the Horfe'hoehig Method, and with a very good 
ElRrff. They look upon Teafils as Plants fo effijntwlly ncccllary in the Mana^ftare of AVool, 
that the Exportatioa of them is prohibited exp^ licence. This llhtpedient Is wdl im^iwd; 
for if the Harveft be very etmious, the Price would nH lb low as to injure the future Cultivadoii. 
In this Cafe Licences areealUy obtained, and thus Expomdoa fertes to fecore domeftic Plenty. 

Vox.. II. 


Madder 





Maoser Is a Hant, ^he tJfes of wftkh were welli^own to the Ancients, 
both in ref^<a to Manufwaurcs Md PhjNSc*". WitVtbeir Roots they dyed 
Wtiol and Leather, and from thfefe and other Parts of the Plant they formed 
a Variety of Medicines, to which great Virtues Were attributed by their ableft 
Phyficians. They had it likewife both wild and cultivated, the beft Sort 
of the latter ^bwiixg in the Time of Pliny in the Neighbourhood of Rome 
As Madder n a very valuable Commodity, ^6 the raifing and curing it in 
Perfection is a Work of much Time, Trouble, and Expcnce, for all whicli 
it pays abup^dantly at'laft. The Soil beft fuited to this Plant is "a foft faindy 
Loam, which muft be properly prepared by repealed and deep Ploughings, 
lo as to render it perfectly even and’ftne. The young Shoots, for the culti¬ 
vated Madder is not propagated by Seed, are to be planted^n the Coarfe of 
the Month of April upon Ridges at Three-Feet Diftance, and the Plants 
thbmfelves at a Foot and a Foot and an half Diftance from each other. They 
jeettiain Three Summers in the Ground, and during that Space are to be 
■^i^|ally hoed, kejpt clean from Weeds, and properly earthed up. They 
lire drawn about the Month of September, and muft be then conveyed im¬ 
mediately to the drying Houfe, built like thofe ufed by the Tanners for their 
Skins, except that Hurdles are ufed in them inftead of Floors,*that the Air 
may have free Accefs to the Roots every Way. After remaining there Four 
or Five Days, and the Earth perfectly cleared from them, they are carried 
to the cold Stove, where they arc farther but very flowly dried by the Help 
of Flues placed in the Sides of the Boll(|tng. ^his being done, the’Madder 
is carried next to the Floor, wbere-\k"tf;flireftied from its Bark or outward 
Rind, which however is fw< 5 pt: and is what the 

Dutch call Mull, which ^^ti£ni|?|. felU for^ght Poundh-a Ton, and 
thereby commonly de£^« dryl^I Tlk. BLoo#thus cleared 

are then conveyed to wh^re tW^t^togis gradually com- 

pleated. From thence arolent to the Mill, ^d.^bere ground, forted,. 


»> The Greek Aothor»,^ll this Plant ErythrodaaiiaL from The Latins on the 

fame Principle Rnbea or R'nbla ; in modern Writers it is oftto jn|^ Rt^-Tb^orum, from the 
irfe made of it in Dydng. Diofeorides and Galoi do not bfiH: opib'^its ^ging QuaUty. But the 
former deferibes,- and both fo explain its medicinal VirttieBas td'hatVe no Doubt as to the Plant. 
JTiny, who commonly agre^ with Diofeorides, mentions both its Ufb, but b different Books of his 
Hiftcny. In refp^ to ii^tnedkal Qualities, they are followed by fatter Authors; but the Na* 
tnre bf the Colour extruded from Itilfllpots was left to fuch as wrote the Hiftory of the Arts. Some 
mention fevcral Sorts,, L^anis redad» thetn to TWq, the cultivated Madder having Six Leaves, 
and the v 4 ld with ' 

« Diofeor^ Kb. ni. 9, i 66; TSlit. Rift. Nat. Kb, xtx. cap, Ki. lib. xxiv, capt xi. Galen, de Fac. 

Med. fib.*tA;- Empir, cap. xxv. C^Seren. de Mo-b. Regt^ci^. lix. Rati Hift. 

Plant. Kb- X. cap. p. 4^.' Merettl PidaxRerttm Katuralthm Britanaicarute/ p. 106. Linns! 
Gen. Pkni. p. 24. Byftcta. Naturae, P. R513. > 
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packed up in Cafks fit for Sale V ylh tlwfe &irer|ii ‘bi}ei^tions wkicb ibuft be 
all performed with much Carfe- indl ExaSnefs, tne Comunodity lofes fo 
much of its Weight, thut Seven or Eight hundr^ of the Gi^n will feldom 
make more than One hundred of the dry,Madder p. 

The Dutch are at prefent pofiefied bf an ^moff abfolutc.|)donopoly of 
this valuable Commodity, the Cultivation of which they were taught by 
tlie Flemings, who, perfecuted for their Religion, long fmee took Shel¬ 
ter amongft them. In Times paft we imported Madder by the Way of 
Hamburgh from Silefia, and aljfb from Flanders, whereasipow we have it 
only from Holland n. This, that People have brought about by their un¬ 
wearied Induftry, their careful Management’, and indefatigable Attention. It 
is in a particular Manner ' the great Staple of Zealand, where in the fmall 
Ifle ofSchowen they raife annually alTioufandTons, for theCuringof whk|i 
there are about Twenty Stoves, each provided with a proper Number of ,^|.- 
Workmen, by whom every Thing is accurately and excellently pcrform^l^ a'r 
a fettled and very moderate Price, and under the moft prudent and equitable 
Regulations r. When the Work is finiftied, the Madder is, according tolls 

o Blith’s Englifli Improver Improved, chap, xxxvi. p. 235. Sir W. Petty's Account of Dyeing 
in Sprat’s Hiftory of the Royal Society, p. 29S. Houghton’s Collc<JHons, vol. ii. p. 369—-373- 
Worlidgc’s Sytlem of Agriculture, p. 158. Moitimcr’s Arr of Hulbandry, B. v. ch. xv. p, 160. 
Bradley’s Survey of Ancient Hufbandry, p. 223— 277. Hill’s Hiftory of Plants, 23 1. Foreign 
Effays on Agriculture and Arts, p. 41—50. Miller’s Gardiner’s Diftionary under Rubia. 

p The Time, Trouble, and ExpeScc attending the Cultivation of Madder in this Method have 
induced fome, particularly the French, as we (hall ^ hereafter, to endeavour to jftnd fomc Expedients 
to lliorten the Procefs, and by rid(^g themfelves ofStoves and Hills toielTen the Charge. It is cer¬ 
tainly right to examine and to cooiider their AtBsoapts. on the other Hand, there is with ail its 

Prolixity and Labour fomething very worthy Attention ifi-this “McKje of tlie Duich. The Dyers 
ufe Madder in different Ways and for dt£K»«nt Porpeffes, whkdi are all fuired by the fcvcral Di- 
vifions of the Madder by which all is fold, each fctchea its juft Pnee# and The Dyers find fome or 
other of ihefe Sorts adapted to every Intention, whidi is a great and agipareut Convenicncy. ' 

s It feems evident from the Growing of thisPlci# in difterent Parts df diffoeiit Countries, that 
it is not confined to any particular Soil. This hath been fuffideofty cleared by Experiments, 
made in France in Lands of very dlHsrent Kinds, Clays, Sands, Marches lately drained, and in 
others. If it was not fo, bow ihould every Kitchen Gardiner in fome of the Dutch Ifl-inds have his little 
Clofe or Pbt of Madder ? This (hews that Culture does much, and pofiibly fupplks Defeat te 
Soil, even there. For all is done, if not by the Owner’s {fa^d, at under his Eye; which is 
fuch an Advantage, as in an Afiair of this Nature muft hav^ Womi^ul Effb^s. In regard to 
Land therefore in Britain there cannot be either Doubt or Di^culty. 

r As the Culture was beft provided for by being in a. Number of Hands, all eqn.'UIy ftiroulated 
by Attention to thtir own Interells, fo the Curing, which is of equal importance, is as prudently 
regulated ^ Such as grow only a fmall Quantity of this Comiuwity could pot fpare Money to 
erefl, or the Time requifite to attend a Stove. Tins tberHpire is a^ned^^to another Set of 
People to whom Praflice gives a Facility in this diftkalt Bufi»M, conftant Employment 

therein procures them a comfortable Subfiflcnce. Befidts. Hie Hull mentioned in the Text, they 
difiinguKh what pafies the Sieve on the firft pounding bt the Name of Gemeens, the next quoded, 
which is the beft, Krap; and if thefe Two Som are blended ** is ftHed Onberoofdj i. e. Un¬ 
divided. 

Pa Finenefs, 
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Finenefs, divided into feveral Sorts, and after being inipefted by Perlbag 
deputed by the Magiftrates, each Sort is put up in Caiks with Marks de¬ 
claring its Nature, and the Arms of the Town of Ziril^zee painted on them, 
which authenticates their Contents wherever they arc exported Thia 
Plant is alio cultivated not only in the other Iflands which compofe that 
Province, but likewife in different Parts of the Dominions of the United 
Provinces, from whence it is fent in immenfe Qiwntities. over all Europe., 

In Proportion as Induftry, Arts, and Commerce came to prevail, and to. 
be underftood here, it was very clearly difeerned that our Dependance upon 
another Nation, Tor an Article fo neceflary to the Progrefs of feveral Mar 
nufa^ures, was pregnant with many Inconveniencies, befides the conftant 
Drann of Money, not only for the Benefit, but even at the Will of Strangers, 
who fet what Prices they pleafed on what could not be wanted. In the 
Rlnign of Charles the Firft, a Patent was granted to Mr. Shipman the King’s 
Gardener for Planting and" Curing of Madder, which he didj and brought 
it to very great Perfedtion, till ruined by the Confufion of the Times, 
he was conftrained to part with his Stock, and give over the Trade It 
was again attempted by Sir Nicholas Crifpe, a Man of extraordinary Abi¬ 
lities, and of great Public Spirit, as alfo. by Perfons well ikilled therein, at 
Wifbcch, who, notwithflanding many Obuacles that were thrown in their 
Way, would certainly have fucceeded, bad not the Dutch reduced, and for 
a Time kept the Price fo low, that for Want of Support they were con- 
ilrained to give up the making of Madder. This had fo bad an Effect, that 
notwithflanding the Growing of this Plant for phyfical Ufes, and for Cu- 
riofity in many private Gardens, no Thoughts were entertained of cultivat¬ 
ing it to a large Extent, and for the Putpofes of Dyeing,, till within thefe few 
Years. It then appeared fa reafonabk in itfelf, and of fuch manifefl Pub- 

» The Aflayers are fwom duly torefpeft the Ordioancei of Zealaad, of' which there are feveral; 
very explicit and well conitdered. The Calks, ^slides the Arms of the Town, have the Name of the 
Stove where made, and the Quality of the Madder painted on thtxa; and thus the Credit andRe* 
putatkm of all the different Parties are flaked, which excites a conflant Attention and Emula¬ 
tion amongfl them. Whoever refleffs on the Sagacity of thefe Meafures, and the Propriety of the 
States interfering to prevent private Avarice from injuring the public Intereft, will fee no great 
Caufe to wonder, that the l^tch in a Courfe of Years gained this Ctxnmodity, or that they have 
fo long kept it from their Nrighbonrs. 

t We have this Faff from Mr. Blyth, who having been an Officer in the ParUament Army be¬ 
came afterwards a great Proihoter m Agrkuhure and all Sorts of Improvements, and is confer 
quently a competent and qnfufpefbed 'Witnefs. He fays, ^at Mr. Shipman planted Madder, and 
fet up his Works at Barn Elms, and that his Commodity was highly commended by its only pro¬ 
per Judges the Dyers. It is evident thersfora, that at this Time we were pofTefled of this Valuable- 
Article, and m^ht have been fooo had, in Heoty as well as in Perfedlion, If this Opportunity 
had bero tsdeen, and the Cultivation of Madder (aa it might have been) univerfally inti^uced, it 
wonld be no dt£kuUMaycter todemonftnite, that this Nation might have, been the richer for. it by 
ibme Millions. 

3 


lie 
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He Utility, that*an Ad of ParKameiit was obtained to facilitate the Defign, 
which Ad hath been fince continued, and many other Marks have been 
given of public Approbation It may be confidered therefore at prefent as 
in a State of Progreflion, and there is very little Room to doubt, that as 
Experience in the Management of it mcreafes, this important Enterprize 
will move fafter till it reaches the Point of Perfedion. 


It certainly imports us both in Honour and in Intcrell: to profecute this 
Improvement, now it is begun, with Vigour. We have all the Advantage* 
we can rcafonably wifli to prompt our Endeavours, as we have a great Va¬ 
riety of Soils as fit for the Cultivation of this Plant as any in Zealand or 
Flanders, and are in no Danger of being confined in point of Room w. In 
Reference to Induftry our People are not inferior to any, and m refoed to 
Dexterity and Difpatch fuperior to moft, as from a Multitude of Inftances,; 
if it was ncceflary, might be proved. Something alfo may be trufted 
the Genius of the Nationj which has been ever famous for improving, what¬ 
ever Inventions came into their Hands. We may add to all this, thax 
there are Three very puiflant Motives which ou^t to ftimulate our Efforts 
in this Affair. In the firft Place, we know very well that the Thing is 
pradicable, that Madder will grow, and grow in as great Perfedion here 
as any where elfe. In the next Place, if we either ^fift or are remifs in 
profecuting this Improvement, we may, and indeed we muft exped to have 
the Price railed upon «s in R^ntracnt for our having made the Attempt. 
Laftly, we have all the Reafon that can be to exped, whatever Encourage¬ 
ment it is in the Power of Government to give, fince no Duty is laid upon 

» Star. 31 Geo. II. In the Preamble the great Advantaj^ 'b^ Would anend the Calcivadon 
ot Madder are fucciaftly ftated, and for promoting fo important a Dtelign, the Tythe of every 
Acre on which it is planted iS fixed at Five Shillings from Augtift t A 1758 for Fourteen Years. 
Stat. 5 Geo. III. cap. xviii. after reciting that the Price of the Commodity hath been raifed, con¬ 
tinues the Tythe nt Five Shillings ah Acre fiw Fourteen Years farther from the Expiration of the 
former Aft. The Society alfo for the encouraging Arts, Manufaftures, and Commerce have pro- 
mifed very cmif'derable and well confidered Premiums for the encouraging this very expenfive 
Improvement, as alfo (which may be of no fmall Importance) for tht Cultivation our own wild- 
Madder. 

* It feems to be a received Maxim that Eight Years Ihonld elapfe before Madder is to be planted 
again on the fitme Ground. But it is .allowed that in the Ifle of Schowen, where they grow the 
very befi, they are for Want of L.and obliged to plant it in Four Years. It is alfo acknowledged 
that nothing prepares Land fo well for Com as the growing Madder, fo that they have Three 
large Crops of Grain before Maddo' is planted again. If Experience Aiould jufiify this, we 
need not in Britain be under any Neceffity of Planting again before the proper Time, which 
will give us an Advantage on this Principle. But it may be that Experience will Ihcw the 
contrary, and. that by proper Crops and proper Tillage, the Land may oe^fooner fit for Madder 
again. 


Madder 
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Aladder imported, that no additional Weight might be thereby thrown on 
our Manufadlures 

Besides, we find in other Cou^itries People are bent on the fame Mea- 
fure, particularly the French, who have made and publi/hed a Variety of 
Experimerfts that feem to throw new Light upon the Subjeft r, and to pro- 
mife, if due Atte^ion be paid to them, not only equalling the Dutch in their 
Cultivation, but even the Eaftcrn Nations, who have been hitherto held ini¬ 
mitable in their Method of dyeing Cotton ^ On the Whole, we ought cer¬ 
tainly to be attentive to thefe Difeoveries, and even to the Experiments that 
have been made elfewhere in a Point that fo nearly regards our own Intercfls, 
and the Benefits of which are clearly as much in our Power as in theirs 

It 

• As Things now ftand, MaJder, which is a capital Article in the Dyeing many, and in fixing 
more Colours, is looked upon as afafolutely necefTary, and therefore allowed to be imported 
free. But if it fliall once appear to the Legidaturc, that we can grow it in as great Plenty as well 
as in as great PerfeAion as in Holland, the fame Motive of encouraging our own Maiiufaflurcs 
xvill render it expedient to take every Method for facilitating the Culture of this Plant. 
What thofe Methods will be, the Growers of Madder will be beft able to point out, and fruni 
the Attention already paid to them, they may well hope for Succefs. The Sum annually paid 
for Madder is a Rent-charge on our ManufiiAures, of which the fooner wc arc rid fo much the 
better. 

S' LeTcinturier Parfait, par Theodore Haak, p. i6o—167. DiAionnaire de Commerce, tom. 
ii. col. 303—305, Memoirs fur la Garance & fa Culture, par M. du Hamel du Monccau, Paris, 
1757, 4to. Elements de Agriculture, liv. xi. chap, iv, DiAionnaire Univerfclle d’Hidoire Naturelle, 
tom. ii.p. 269. Beaufobre Introdudfion a I’Etudedela Politique des Finances ct du Commerce, 
tom. i. p. 206, 207. Encyclopedic Portatif,: tom. ii. p. 113. 

* This Subjedt hath employed the Thoughts and the Pens of Three very able and knowing 
Men, MelFrs. Hellot, Duhamel, and D’Ambournay. In doufeqnence of their Rcfearchcs and E.x- 
periments, it appears that it will grow very well on very different Soils; that it may be with Tati- 
lity propagated by Seed from the wild Madder; that the Roots of this Madder will dye .ns well 
when green as when dry; that Four Pounds will have the- Effedls of Eight of green converted 
into One of dry Dutch Madder; that the green Roots may by a proper Method be preferved green, 
and without becoming mouldy for a long Space of Time ; and that the Hazala f>r Uari of the 
Turks is very probably the fame with our wild Madder, at leaft when carefully dried in Sun or 
Sh'ade, wiW dye as bright and beautiful a Colour, thijugh this as to its being wild MadJer 
hath been doubted. The French King by an Arret of his Council, dated 24th February i75<'>, 
exempts all Perfons who fhall drain Moraflcs for the Culture of this Plant from the TailJc for 

Twenty Years, They hare began to cultivate it in Germany and in Pru/ria. The Dublin So¬ 
ciety have been many Years endeavouring to introduce it into Ireland. 

“ It may in refpeft to the Cnltivation of Madder, which if fo far introduced as to ferve only 
car own Confamptioa, would afford a comfortable Sub/iftence to Four or Five Thoufand Fa¬ 
milies, deferve to be confidered. Whether feme Improvement may. not be made in the Manner of 
growing it fo as to leflen the Expence ? Cannot the Method of Curing it be rendered more fimple 
without Prejudice to thh Commodity ? Will not the Roots of ourwild Madder yield rich Colour, 
and in what Proportion to the cultivated ? Might not the fearching for, nnd colitfling wild Madder 
Rook at a proper Seafoo of the Year afford fome . 4 fli(fance to the Poor ? Have wc no other Plants 
to Britain, the Roots of which may afford as good a Dye as M ulder if adequate Encouragement 
was given to find them ? When it is f.tid we import all our Madder from Holland, it is meant of 
the Krap or Madder in Powder, for fomc we receive in Roots from Italy attJ the Levant. VVe might 
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It was to fet this in a Arong Light, that fo much Pains Lave been bellowed 
on this, and will be likewife employed in fub&quent Articles; for there 
cannot be any political Truth more cettain than this, that to leflen the Ex¬ 
pence of our Manufadures is the fureft Method of promoting their Sale, and 
ccnfequently of promoting Induftry, the'only laudableiMeans of enriching 
this Nation. ^ « 

Safflower, Saflore, ftiled by the Botanifts Cnicus fi^e Carthamus Sa- 
tivus, in fome Places called from its Ufe the Scarlet Flower; is a Plant, 
originally from Egypt, and which was not cultivated in Italy till after the 
Reign of the Emperor Vefpafian The Root does not penetrate deep into* 
the Earth, being an annual Plant. It {hoots up aftiffWoody Stalk, Two 
;’;ui fometimes Three Feet in Height, dividing upwards into many Branches 
auurned with oval Leaves entire, but {lightly ferrated on their Edges, each 
t.f the Points terminated by a Spine, not very ftrong or {harp. The Flowers 
grow {ingle at the End of each Branch j their iHeads are large, inclofed in a., 
tc.dy Emp.ilcmcnt, each of the Scales broad at the Bafe, refembling in other 
Rcl'pedts the Leaf of the Plant, and terminating in a {harp Thorn. The. 
lower Part of the Lmpalcment fpreads open, but the upper Scales embrace- 
tiic h'lorcts which ftand out near an Inch above the Empalement. Thefe are 
f f a bright, orient. Saffron Colour c. When ripe it produces Seeds which: 
..:e long, of a wbitidi lliining Colour, and have a fwceti{h bitter Tafte,, 
and a f urgativc Quality. 

» 

A LIGHT warm Soil is the mofl proper for this Plant, which has been, 
cui'dvated in. the V'alc of Evefliam, ana about Burton and Allon in Ox- 
ioidfhirc The Ground flidUld be prepared as for Barley, with an additional 

Harrowing. 

.»r.rily have the Seeds, and diftlngnifli by faifing them, if the Plant be the cultivated, the wild. 
i.J;idder, or di^^in^l from both. 

" Theophr. lib. vi. Hift. cap. hr. Diofe. lib. iv. c. 182. Plin. Hift. Nat.lib. xxi.cap. xv. xxxii.. 
Uait Hid. Plant, lib. viii. cap. p. ii. 302. Reigeri Introcluft; in Not. Rer. Natur. &c. tom. ii. p- 
S.'ii—557. where all the Properties of this Plant are fully difplayed, which it may be of Coale- 
cjuence to know if the Culture of it is ever introtlaced into this Ifland. 

« fJou^hton’s Collcftions, voJ. iv. p. 35.3-—360. Plot’s Natural HiAory of Oxfcrdlhire, chap., 
vi. p. 157. Mortimer’s Arc of Huftaudry, H. v, chap. xix. p. j6y. Hill’s Hiftory of Plants, p. 

Miller’s G.-iullncf’s Diflionniy under the Article Carthamus. Diflionnaire dc Commerce, 
torn. lil. col. 655, 666, 667. Diftionnaire Univerfelled’HiftoireNaturelle, tom. i. p.463. 

'* The Hiftorv of the fivR Plantation is con wined in a. Letter from Henry ILall, Efty to^Ir.. 
Wv.ivi'f^wow, v\wA.’.va\o\\ nvVvcVi tVodc Seeds foww'tj'is vvk'\:s.ed • 

Sand, worth about Fifteen Shillings an Acre •, but this being a neW Improvemcht, and fuppofed 
gicirtly tocxlrauft the Soil, a Spot of ^'vrcnty-livc Acres was let to the Adventurers .it Twenty- 
five Pounds an Acre. Hy this Lbidcrtaking, though in all Refpeffs very ill m.tnaged, they cleared 
T'iiirty .Shillings an Acre, all Charges (the Frii.e of Seed excepted) dedudVed, by the Sale of the.- 
Flow ers only. It was cllimated the whole Crop might yield .about 140 Buflrels, from under 40. 
th.2t were fovm. He lliews the Errors in their ConJudl, haw eafily they might be avoided, and 

fromi 
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Harrowing to lay it fmooth and even, Thcnioft material Point is the affording 
it a proper Expoiition, for it will not endure any Shade. The Seeds Ihould be 
fown in Drills as early in the Spring as the Seaibn will admit, about the 
Beginning of March, though fomefay it may be done in February, in Rows 
at Two Feet or r^j^r at Two Feet and a Half Diffance. It may be fown 
moderately thick,^|Pn in a Month’s Time after, the Plants will begin to ap~ 
pear. A Month after this they muft be carefully hoed and thinned, fo that 
they may ftand at about Six Inches Dillancc. After a proper Interval they’are 
tobehued again, and thinned to a Foot Di (lance®. If after this the Weeds ihould 
rife afreih they muft be hoed a third Time. It flowers in July, and the Flo¬ 
rets are then feparated with a ihort Knife, not all at once, but as they become 
ripe, fo that this may take up a Week’s Time or more, and the Work may 
be performed by Women and Children. They are next to be cautioufly 
dried upon a Kiln, and are then fit for Sale. Such Stalks as are intended 
for Seed, Ihould be left ftanding, and fuffered to grow fully ripe, when the 
Seed will be as good as any we receive from Germany. It is true, that they 
will grow to their full Size, and appear as fair when left in the Flower that 
is cut, but upon opening then! they will be found hollow, black, and 
empty f. 

The Ufe of thefe Flowers is to dye Silk of a Pink, Rofe, and other 
red Colours ; and for this Purpofe we import annually great Q^ntities 
from the Levant and from Germany, where they grow plentifully on the 
Banks of the Rhine, more efpscially about Straft)urgh. It has been pro- 
pofed to raife them in Carolina, where without Doubt they might be cul¬ 
tivated in great Perfeftion j but as they have been formerly, fo no Doubt 
they may again be raifed in Britain, whereby !b much as We pay for them 


from Experiments made by himfelf, declares it an Improvt^nt certainly .and eafily to be intro¬ 
duced. Dr. Plot alTures us Colonel Vernon brought it into Oxfordlbire, in which County it is mcn- 
tlened alfo by Mr. Mortimer. 

* The Reafon why thefe Plants are allowed at Length fo much Room, is, that they may be able 
to nourifh and perfeft their Flowers, of which they bear from Seven to Ten or a Dozen on one 
St.ill{. ■ But as the Seed fometimes fails, and the Plants may die by other Accidents, they are theic- 
fore thinned at twice, that this Space may.be occupied only by thriving Plants. The great Space 
between the Rows is to facilitate the Hoeing, as the Succeft of this Improvement muft depend on 
keeping the Ground free from Weetls, ftirring the Earth about the Roots, and providing as much 
as polfible, that the Plants may enjoy the free Air and warm refrefhing Light of the Sun. 

f In this and indeed in all Cafes where the Seed has its Value as well as the Plant or the FIowct, 
it is prepofterous to expeft both in Perfeilion, if cut .at the fame Time. It is therefore always 
fafeft and bell to allow fome of the healthicR and flouteft Plants both Room and Time to perfeft 
their Seed, which will be alfo found the greateft Oecooomy. It was, as has been obferved, the 
Cafe of our Clover Seed. Mr. Hall afliires ns he fowed^ in February and March, and that the 
Flowers were ripe and gathered by the Twentienth of July. The former were not fo fine .as the 
latter, which he aferibes not to their too early fowing, but to their growing in the Shade. Neither 
Flowers or Seed, though he thinks his Garden Ground richer, were equal to thofc that grew in the 
Vale, owing to their luving more Air and Sum 


would 
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■w&uld be clearly faved to this Nation B. They were hcretoforo much ufed 
jn Medicine. The Seeds are exceedingly agreeable to Turkics, Geefe, and 
other Poultry. It may not perhaps be amifs to remark, that it is not only 
uled in dyeing Feathers, but that from thele Flowers, properly prepared, 
we have that famous Fucus, which is ftiled Portugal Red, and with which 
the Ladies improve, ihall we fay, or fpoil, their Complexions S'; 

** Weld, Wold, or Dyers Weed', which from its producing a yellow 
Colour the Ancients called Luteum, Lutum, Luteola, or Lutea, is a Na¬ 
tive of this Country, to be found growing wild on dry Banks, old Walls, and 
other fuch like Places in many Parts of this Kingdom i'. It is chiefly culti- 
tivated for Sale at prefent, as it has long been in the Neighbourhood of 
Canterbury. This Plant, or rather Species, the F'ollowers of Tournefort's 
Syftem call Rcfcda, and diflinguifh them intofeveral different Kinds. But 
^hat growing with us is a biennial Plant, the Root of which is compofed 
of ligneous Fibres; it throws out Leaves near the Ground, four Inches long, 
and about half an Inch broad. The Stalks rife to about Three Feet in Pleight, 
with Leaves, fmaller in Size, but in other Refpedts very like thofe at the 
Bottom. The Tops or Points of the Stems are terminated by long loofe 
Spikes of yellowifh coloured Flowers, which appear about the latter End 
of June, and the Seed is commonly ripe in September'. It hath been hi¬ 
therto 

R As we are now ft) much improved in the Arts of Cultivation, and have fo juft Notions of the 
Niiurc and Value of Improvemenrs beneficial to our Manufa<fturcs, an Attempt not fo properly 
10 iiuroJiKC as to recover this, cannot but be .acceptable to the judicious Perufer. All the Objec¬ 
tions that can be formed af^aiull: it, are very fairly ftateJ, and as fully .mfwered, by Mr. Hall; and 
\ve in iy theiefoi c hone, that when next undertaken it will be effcAually executed. 

'• I'his I'laiit is ciAtivatcd in Italy, Spain, and in fome Parts of France. The French however, 
who confiinie a great deal, bring much from other Countrics^nd diftinguMiit by difitrent Names. 
'I'hat from the Levant they call Sofranum, that from the Rhine Safron d’Allemagne and that of 
thcii own Chowth Safron batard, or baflard Safiion. The Seed from the Ufe they ma!;e of it 
they flile G.aiiie dc Perroquet; which confirms the Obfcrvatlons made here. 

* '• iiis hill Appellation, though commonly given ro this, feenis more properly to belong ro ano¬ 
ther Plant, viz. (jcniilaTintftoria, Dyers Rroom, Green-wood,Wild Would, Wood-waxen, and fomc- 
times Dyers Weed. It grows fpoqjaneonfly in many Places, and will grow any where with very little 
I’iouble. The fniall yellow Flowers produced by this Broom are chiefly ufed in Dyeing coarfc 
Cloiths Yellow, and in Conjum'lion with Wo.id it dyes Gieen. It fctche.s but a low Price, the 
Colour beittg dull and but little cftcemcd. However, fomc have thought it might be iinpioved 
by Towing the Seeds in tolerable Ground, keeping itfiom Weeds, and beftowing a little Pains in 
gatheiing and curing it. Tlic French call it Gcncftrolc, and ufe it much in the fame Manner 
that wc do. 

“ All Opinion has been entertained, founded on the Circumftance of this Plant being natural to 
our Country, that it mull have been with this, rather than Woad, that the ancient Biiions dyed 
tlicii Skins, on a Principle either of ftriking Terror, or of Ornament. But to this, as wc ftiall here¬ 
after fee, there arc many Objc< 5 fions. Befides, the Luteola was fo common and fo well known in 
Ita'y, that it is not to be conceived the Romans (hould be miftaken about it. 

'Piin. Hlft. Nat. lib. xxxiii. cap. v. Rait Hift. Plant, lib. xiv, §. 2. cap. vi. p, 1054. lib. xxxi. 
^ I. cap. xi. p. 1725. Mcrctti Pinax Rcrum Naturalium Britannicarum, p. 44. 74. Sprat’s lliftorv 
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the moft rcfpedable, as well as the moft authentic Writers >■. It was, as they 
inform us, employed by the antient Britons of both S.‘xes in painting their 
Bodies, or at leaft their Faces; which fhevvs that they had then this Vege¬ 
table, and knew by fome Means or other how to extradt its Colour s. 
Woad is a biennial Plant, the lower Leaves of which are of an oval Figure, 
with obtufe Points, entire on their Edges, and of a very lively Green. The 
Stalk rifes to the Height of about Four Feet, dividing into fever-’l 
Branches, adorned with arrow-fliaped Leaves. Thefe Branches are termi¬ 
nated by Clufters of fmall yellow Flowers, fucceeded by Pods, which when 
•ripe turn black, and in each Pod is contained a fingle Seed*. The Growers 
of Woad in this Country hire Land, generally f}>eaking, in fome of the 
Midland Counties, or wherever they can find it fit for their Purpofe, and 
give a good Rent for Two Years, as they feldom occupy it longer. 

This Land is commonly the deepeft and fattefl: they can meet with, 
neither too moift or too dry, and free from Stones or Gravel; a gentle hazle 
Mould is of all others the beftu. They are very careful in ploughing it, 
and crofs-ploughing of it in high Ridges, that the Frofi: may render the 
• Earth mellow. They likewife by frequent Harrowings deftroy the Weeds; 
and if there are any hard Lumps or Clods of Earth, they are beaten to 
Pieces, that there may be nothing to obftrudl the Defcent of the Roots 

When 

Caefar. de Bello Gallico, lib. V. cap. X. Pomp. Mela*de Situ Orbis, lib. iii. cap. vi. Vitniv, 
lib. vit. cap. xiv. DiofeoriJ. lib. ii. cap. 215. Plin. Hill. Nat. lib. xxii. cap. i. Orib.if. lib. 
xi. fol. 199. Galen de f.ic. fimp. mcd. lib. vi. p. 179. Marcel. Empir. cap. xsiii. p. 16}. Raii 
Hlft. Plant, lib. xvi. §ii. cap. ix. p. 842. Tournef. Inftit. 211. Meretii Pinax llcmni 
Naturalium Britannicarum, p. 46. 

* Caefar fays exprefly, that the Britons painted themfclves of a blue Colour to make them ter¬ 
rible to their Enemies. Mela doubts whether it was for Terror or Beauty. Pliny makes this 
rather an Aft of Religion. The Women in Britain, fays he, both old and young, dye their whole 
Bodies, and fo aflift naked in their Sacrifices, being like in Colour to Ethiopians. Cafar and 
Mela both call the Herb Vitrum, which in Latin fignifics Glafs. Pliny calls it Glaflum, fays it 
was common in Gaul, and rcfcmblcd Plantain. Glafs is a Celtic Word, was th.e Name of the 
Herb, and of the Colour drawn from it, viz. Blue, as it is ftill in Wdllr; by the fame Name 
they alfo called Glafs, becanfe theirs was of a blue Colour. Caefar and Mela tranllate the Britilh 
Word, whereas Pliny retains it with a Larin Termin.ation. 

* Fuller’s Worthies in Somerfetfhire, p. 18. Blith’s Englifli Improver Improved, chap. xxxv. p. 
227-—235. Bifliop Sprat’s Hiflory of the Royal Society, p. 301. Worlidgc’s Syllem of Agriculture, 
p. 45. Mortimer’s Art of Hufbandry, B. v. chap, xvi, p. 163. Bradley’s Survey of Ancient 
Hufbandry, p. 2x3—219. Additions to Bedfordfhire in Bilhop Gibfon’s Tranflation of Camden’s 
Britannia. Hill’s Hifiory of Plants, p. 527. Miller’s G.-irdincr’s Diftionary under the Article Ifatis. 

“ In this as in many other Cafes, Cufiom eflablinics a Rule. Tlicre is no Donbt, that on vciy 
deep rich Soils Woad does admirably well. It docs not therefore follow, it can do well on no 
other Soil than this. Yet it has beett known to do full as well nn an old Warren broke up and 
properly prepared. There is another Ciicuroilance that ought to be conlldercJ, the Expofi- 
tion- The more Sun 'lie better Woad, the imne Shade the larger the Crop. 

w The Tillage is to the full of ns gu.nt Confec;iun;« a.s the Soil. Sowing in Rows with a 
Drill Plough is a good Method, leavinj. he I’hints fix Inches afunder, hoeing them regularly, 

whicli 
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When the Soil is thus prepared, they fow or plant the Woad, allowing 
Four Bufliels to an ‘ Acre. This is done about the Middle of March, 
though in fome Places earlier, and in others laterj and they are very atten¬ 
tive in keeping it free from Weeds, by repeated Hoeings in dry Weather.. 
As foon as the Leaves come to their due Size and Colour, which is that of 
a very bright Green, they begin to cut, and fo continue through the Sum¬ 
mer, making Three, Four, and fometimes Five Crops But the Two* 
firft, which they ufually mix together, are by much the befl: i the laft how¬ 
ever will fometimes fetch Seven or Eight Pounds a Ton. A very hot 
Summer makes the beft Woad in point of Quality j a moift One pro¬ 
duces the greateft Quantity. When cut, it is carried as foon as may be 
to the Mill, where it is ground very fmall; after which it is made up in* 
Balls. Thefe are expofed to the Sun on Hurdles till they become dry, and 
are then carried again to the Mill, where they are ground to a Powder. 
This Powder is fpread upon a Floor, where it is well watered, fuffered 
to ferment, and is frequently turned till it becomes dry, and of a greyifli 
white Colour, which they call Silvering, After all this long and chargeable 
Preparation, it is put up in Bags of Two hundred Weight each, and fo font 
to the Dyers, who then make a Trial of the Colour, according to which 
tliey let the Price y. Some Plants are however left for Seed, and fuffered to 
j],and till that is ripe It would certainly be better if only the firft, or at 
moll; the fecond Crop were taken from thefe Plants, and the other Leaves 
left to nourilh and fuppoit them, by which the Seed would be rendered 
more valuable. An Acre in a‘'tolerable Year will yield a Ton ; and if the 

whici'i may be t!u*n done with F.afc, and will exceedingly nouiilh the Roots, on which the Vigour 
am! I’liKii'cc o! the Plant depend. This is apparent in the Leaves, which when the Plants are 
th'i.. treated grow larger, have more Subftance, and of courfe yield better than they otherwife^ 
wonlvi do. • 

*‘ The Number of Crops depends chiefly on the Weather. Rains bring it forward ; but they 
choofe a warm and dry Day to cut it, and .are very careful to do this when the Leaves are in 
their prime. The Plants Ihould be hoed after every cutting, to refrefla and ftrengthtu the Roots. 
Five Crops are very fcldom taken here, it is more common to take but Three, and even then, if 
t!ie laft be mi.xed with the Two former, it would fpoil all, by diminilhing their Body, and 
weakening the Colour. 

It is the Quality of the Woad that fliould be principally regarded, and this perhaps would be 
no Diminution of the Profits, for the third Crop will always fupply a fulHcient Quantity of low 
priced Woad, and thoCareand Coftbeftowed in the Culture and Curing the Two firft Sorts, would' 
cnablilh their Value. What Mr. Miller from his own Judgment and Experience hath advanced,, 
flvcws fufliciently, that notwithftanding our having had the Culture of tliis Pbnt fo long, it may 
be ftill improved. 

>• W^hen full ripe, the Seeds become black *, the Plants ftiould be then cat or reaped like 
Wheat, and laid in Rows to dry, which they will do in Four or Five Days. They are then to 
Iv. tlirclhcd, and the Seeds will be good in their Kind, and in large Quantities, As the Seed 
Phms (had the Winter, fomc let the Sheep eat their Leaves ; but thisfeems to be falfe Oeconomy, 
as ir Weakens the Pbuts, and iheieby prejudices the Seed both in Quantity and Quality. New 
v5‘.,.cd anlwcis beft. 

Summcc 
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Summer is very favourable a Ton and a Half. The Price of a Ton it 
about Eighteen Pounds, fometimes Twenty, and <iven Thirty; fo that 
notwithdanding there is a great deal of Trouble, and no fmall Expence in 
growing and curing it, yet the Profit is very confiderable; more efpeciallyas 
it is not a perilhing Commodity, but grows better by keeping 

Wo AD not only affords a lafting and fubflantial Blue, which, according 
to the Scale of the Dyers, may be reduced into many different Shades, 
but is alfo of great Ufe in dyeing and fixing many other Colours. But 
notwithflanding this, and its being a Commodity of our own, the Ufe of it 
is very much declined fince the Introduftion of Indigo; for the Purchafe of 
which large Sums go annually out of the Nation i>. The Reafon of this 
is, that Indigo affords a more lively and pleafing Colour, is managed with 
more Eafe by the Dyers, and does their Bufinefs more expeditioully. Yet 
with all thefc Advantages it is univerfally acknowledged, that the Colour 
which Indigo affords is inferior to that of Woad in many Refpetffs, and 
particularly in Permanency; for which Reafon they are frequently ufed in 
Conjun€Honc. But the worft Confequence that has attended the Ufe of 
Indigo, is not barely leffening the Confumption, but abating the Price, and 
depreciating the intrinfic Value of Woad; fo that lefs Care is taken in the 
Management of it; to which in a great Meafure the Inferiority of its Co¬ 
lour, at leaft in fome Places, is at prefent owing <J. The Declcnfion in its 

* Some learned Antiquiirics, particularly Mr. Baxter, Ktink Glaftonbury derived its Name from 
the Cultiv.'ition of Glafhtm or Woad in the Bland on which it is fituated. The Britons called 
this lllc Inis iiitrum, and the 8.1x008 tranflated this Glafteney, i. e. Infuli Glallaria, Giaft or 
Woad Ifland. It Ihould feem the Britons in this Appellation adopted the Latin Term, Vitriim, 
by which Carfar exprefled their own Word Glafs, i. e. Blue; in Irifti Blue is Gor, and W^oad Gor- 
Biin. 

b Avicenna is foppofed to have deferibed both Woad and Indigo in feparate Chapters, but 
under the fame Appellation of Nil, that is Blue. It is a long Time fince our Dyers were ac¬ 
quainted with a coarfe Indigo made up in finall Cakes called Ancal. But the true was brought 
hither from the Eaft Indies about the Beginning of the lall Century, and was then ftiled by many 
Glaflum Indicum, i. e. Indian Woad, though in truth the Produft of quite a difllrcnt Plant. 

e It may be fomewhat more than a Century fiiite Indigo grew into Ufe and Reputation here, 
from the Facility of ufing it. For Sir William Petty tells us “ fhe Ufing of Woad is One of tlie 
roofl: myllerious, nice, and hazardous Operations in Dyeing. It is One of the moft hining 
“ Colours that is dyed. An intenfe Woad-colour is almoft Black, that is to fay of a D.imfon-co- 
lour; this Colour is the Foundation of fo many others in its Degree,* that the Dyers have a 
“ Scale or Number of Stalls whereby to compute the Lightnefs and Deepnefs of this Colour.” 
Tlius far this ingenious, inquilitive, and judicious Writer. As Woad was ufed to give Solidity 
and Subftance, fo Indigo was employed tb give Brightnefs and Lnllre; which Notion was adopt¬ 
ed in France as well as here, 

•* This is a Circumftancc fo natural, that it might well he expefled; yet it is more felt, .md 
of Confequence more deplored in France, bccaufe, as we Ihall fee, Woad wu' an Objcfl of more Im- 
fiortance there than here, on account of the great Oiuintity exported. Many Propofuiotis were 
therefore made to remedy this Evil, and to refiore the Credit of the Commoiiity, but it does not 
appear they have hitherto been thought fo praftk.blc as to b.e cairied into Execution. 

Confumption 
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ConTumption is not the Cafe here only, but alfo in other Countries j for 
it -was once the great Staple of Languedoc, and was cultivated alfo in Nor¬ 
mandy, and in other Provinces of France e. As it alfo is in Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, the Azores and Canary Jflands, Switzerland, in the Neighbourhood of 
Geneva, in different Parts of Germany, and in Sweden. Our own Woad 
was allowed to be fuperior to any that we imported; and yet before Indigo 
had fo great an Afcendant, it was thought neceflary to lay high Duties 
updh foreign Woad, for the Encouragement of the growing and manufac¬ 
turing it herej which Duties flill fubfift. If we confider, that this is a 
Commodity in which Agriculture is as much interefted as our Manufac¬ 
turers, one cannot well doubt that the preferving and reftoring it deferves 
great Attention here, as well as in other Countries in Europe, where the 
Support of it has been very ferioufly confidcred, from the bad Effects that 
have attended its Decline K An Idea has been entertained, that by an Al¬ 
teration in the Manner of Curing it, the Inconveniencies that arc fup- 
polld to attend the Ufc of it, might be removed, and that Woad might 
be brought to anfwer all the Purpofes of Indigo j which if it could be 
accomplilhed, would be moft certainly a great Advantage, and an Advan¬ 
tage which every true Lover of his Country would wifh fhould take Place 
here, rather than any where elfc g.. 

' Etat de France, par le Comte de Boulanvilliers, tom. ii. p. 567, 578. Le Telntliricr Par- 
fidr, p. 14c—155. Diftionnaire de Commerce, tom. iii. col. 73. 75. Elcmens d’Agriculture, 
lib. xi. cap. ii. Nouvdlc Defeription de 1 :^ France, par M. Piganiol de la Force, tom. iv. p. 57. 
Memoirs pour I’HiAoire Naturellede Languedoc, p. 323—331. Beaufobre, Introduftion al’F.tuu’e 
de la Politique, dcs I'in.tncts, et du Commerce, tom. i. p, 204, 205. Diftiounaire Railbnne 
Univerfei dc HilVoirc Natuielle, tom. ivr. p. i8i. Encyclopedic Portative, tom. ii. p. 30J — 

30 V 

‘ InFranccthis Plant is called Paflcl,Cuefdc, andlnNorm.andy, VondeorWoiidc. Thebeftgrows 
in Upper I.angueduc, parii'jilarls in the Dicccfc of Alby, where the Culture and Curing difli.rs 
not much from our--. Whar we ftile a Bull, they call Cocagne; and futh a Source of Wc .lth was 
this Commodity in ft imcr Times, that IV’s de Cocagne is ftill s. French Phral'e for a Countiy of 
Abundance, a Land ot rjoflicn, as Languedoc in thole Days really was. For it was then exo cd- 
ingly fertile in Girin, but Things arc now entirely altered. When by thcDecreafe of the Demand 
at home and abroa i, the Culture of Paflel declined, the People raifed Tobacco and Millet; by 
which their Lands became fo cxiiaulted, as to be incapable c>l bearing Paflel or dorn. This^ 
Matter is thus explained. Woad recuiied extraordinary and cxpenlive Culture, and hrought a: 
fuitable Return, ’caving the Soil in titc litteli State for Grain; thus it was a true Piiiitiple of 
Plenty ; and by the Lol'b of ii I.ang.uedoc is no longer in any Senfe, a Pais dc C'oragne. 

8 The Author of the Natural Hilfory of Languedex:, who has giTOn an excellent Account of 
the Pallel, and pathetically laments its Decay, fuggeOs that Woad, if cured in the fame Manner 
as Ind'go, might produce as lively a Colour; and adds, that from fomc Fxpeiiincnts made by 
hiinicK, he is convinced the Method would eflesffually anfwer. The celebrated Mr. Du Hamel da 
Momeau inlormr. us, tliat having propofed to IMr. Fonteiidle, a Phyficiau in Louviliana, the cal- 
livuting the rallc! there in the Manner ot Indigo, that Geiitle.nan acquainted him, that by treating, 
Indi' o after the M.iui'cr of Pallel, he had obtained a very beautiful Green j but he did' not lay 
whetl.er it was a foIi J and permanent as well as a lively Colour. 


It 
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It appears from this very fuccinil: Hiftpry, that Providence has be- 
ftowed upon us the primary Colours, or at leafb the Materials froni vrhich 
they are produced, in as great a Degree of Perfeftion as mod of our Euro¬ 
pean Neighbours. It therefore imports us, to endeavour by every Means 
to render them of the utmoft poflible Utility. By fludying and pradliiing 
every Method of meliorating them by Culture; by improving the feveral Me¬ 
thods of Curing them; or, if it fhall be found practicable, inventing new ones; 
by endeavouring to add to our prefent Stock; by diligent Inquiries into tiie 
Nature of other Roots, Leaves, and Flowers than thofe, the Properties of 
which have been already afeertained; by tranfplanting either into this, or 
fome of our adjacent Iflands, what are at prefent only the Produce of other 
Countries j or, if found impradlicable to do it here, then to make the like 
Trials in our Colonies, in fome or other of which there is the highcfl Pro¬ 
bability, that they might be railed in very great Perfcdlion 'Phefe are 
Points, not only of very great Importance towards promoting the Excel¬ 
lence and Cheapnefs of our Manufadturcs; but, as has been fully Ihcwn, 
of no fmall Importance in regard to Agriculture, as the growing them here 
renders our Land of fo much greater Value; and this attended with a Cir- 
cumftance diredlly contrary to the vulgar Notion, which is, that inflcad of 
impoverirtiing or wearing out the Soil, they contribute to the improving and 
rendering it fitter for the Production of other Grains and Vegetables k 

The Improvement of onr Meadows and Paftureshath been attended to, 
as w’ell as that of our arable Lands, more rffpecially, for between the Space 
of Two and Three hundred Years; within which Period Mens Attentions 
have been according to the State of the Times, and of our Conflitution, 
more or lefs fixed on thefe important Objedts )'■. The Fertility and wide 

Extent 

*» Thefe feem to be the moft obvious Means of advancing the public Weal iii this very material 
Branch of Induftry. Science in the Abftradl exceedingly delights, as well as ennobles t!ic human 
Mind. But an Inclination and an Endeavour to render Science ufcful to Society, is Bill a more 
pleafmg and a more noble Principle. What has been liichcito done in this Matter, has been 
rather from Tradition, Imitation, and Accident, than from any Kind of Syllcm or legniar Inquiry. 
But that much moie maybe done in this Way by ingenious and diligent Perfons, the intelligent 
Reader will cafily difeern, if he confults Philofophical Tranfaftioiis, N** p. 15 & 17, and the 
curious Paper of Mr. dejuflieu on the Corn Marygold, in the Picnch Memoirs, A. D. 1724, as 
aifo Mr. Dufay's DilTertations in the Memoirs, A, D. 1737. 

' This is a Fa<Jt not denied even by thofe who believe that Woad exhaufts the Earth on which 
it grows. But they did not perceive this in Languedoc ; where, after taking two Crops, they had 
Rccourfe to Paftel or Woad the third Vear. Now this continuing for a long Scries of Years with¬ 
out Tntermiflion, the depauperating Quality of Woad nsuA have appeared, as that of Tobacco 
afterwards did, fo as to render the Soil unfit either for Woad or Corn. 

^ Mayfter Fitzherbarde’s Boke of Hufbandry, imprynted in the Houfe of Thomas Bcrthelcr, 
.1554. His Surveyinge both in a fmail Size, i Googe’s Herefbacliins Four Books of Huf- 

bau'Iry, 1577, 4to. Harrifon’s Defetiption of Ibi'ain, i ^77 fo!. Tuifer's Five hundred Points of 
good Hu.'banJry, I J90. Sir Hugh Plat’s Florr.’s Patadifc, lOoo. His Jewell Houfe of Art and 
3 Nature 
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Extent of our natural Paftures, which is a Benefit bellowed by Provi¬ 
dence, as being folely derived from our Soil and Situation, excited a 13eljrc 
of rendering Grounds accidentally inferior to them of equal Value. This 
introduced Inclolures, that thefe Lands might lie flieltered and warm, ai) J 
that thofe who for that Purpofe were at the Expcnce of fencing inigitt 
have the entire Advantage of themh The Situation and Expofition or 
failures came likewifc to be confidered, as alfo the different Methods by 
which they might be benefited. Next the corredling of natural Dcfcdls, 
fuch as the fpoataneous growing ofRufhes, Broom, and Heath, grew to be 
a Matter of great Confequence, and a Variety of Ways and Means werede- 
vifed for removing thefe Dcfedls, and bringing thofe Lands into a State fit 
for grazing The draining of low Grounds, and thereby converting 
Marflies into Meadows, was afiiduoufly attended to j as was alfo the avail¬ 
ing thcmfelves of Salt Marfhes On the other Hand, the apparent Bene¬ 
fits received by the overflowing of fuch Meads as lay by the Side of great 
Rivers, fuggefted the gaining the fame Advantage by Art, and the Flooding 
of Grounds, by turning Water upon themi which by altering the Courfe 
of fomc Rivulet, or previoufly railing Water for that Purpofe, was in many 
Places very profitably effedled 

Besides 

Nature, 1651, 4to. His Garden of Eden, t66o, tamo. Fifth Edition. Thefe are both pofthnmoits 
Works, the latter only the Republication of the Flora’s Paradife, with the Addition of a Second 
Part. Gabi id Platte’s Adams Art revered, which many aferibe to Sir H. Plat, 1600. Gabriel 
Pk-itte’s Dilcuvery of hidden Treafure, 1638, 410. His Difeorery of fubterraneal Treafure, 1639, 
4to. Norden’s Surveyor’s Dialogue, 1607, 8vo. Gervafe Markham’s Englifh Hufbandman, 1635, 
4to. His Malkr Piece, 1593, 4to. His Way to win Wealth, 1638, 410. Hartlib’s Drabant Huf- 
bandry, 1650,410. His Legacy, 1651, 410, His reformed Hufbandman, 1651,410. Blith’s Engliflr 
Improvor improved, 1653, 410. Stevenfon’s Hufbandry, 1661. Atwell’s faithful Surveyor, Cam¬ 
bridge, 166a, 4to. 

1 Fitzhcrbei t, the Father of our Hufbandry, recommends Inclofures, as faving Money to the 
Owner, improving the Land, keeping four Times the Number of Bcafts, and protecting the poor 
Man’s Property from the Cattle of his rich Neighbour. Thomas Tufler, who though he wrote in 
Verfe, now almoft unintelligible, was a very honeft, and a very feiifiblc Man, a great Friend to In¬ 
clofures, and for this Reafon quoted by Blilh and others, in fapport of their concurring Senti¬ 
ments on the Subjeft. 

There are many Chapters in Fitzherbert's Book of Surveying on this Head, copied with no 
very confiderablc Additions by tn.'iny fuccceding Writers, and yet but few of thefe, had fetn f.is 
Books. They Hole at fc'cond Hand from one who had; and it is really wonderful ho.v liis 
Books were li) long concealed, and thofe oF his Cotemporaries and Difdplcs in thefe Studies (for 
fuch there really were) .ibfblutcly llifled and buried in Oblivion, as appears by the long Interval 
in which little or nothing was written on tliis Subjeiff. 

n This, us has been .ilready (hewn in refpeft to Kent, Somerfetfhirc, and the Fens in Lincoln, 
Cambridge, and Huntingdonfhires, w.is principally profccuted by the Clergy and the Monks, who 
having in thofe Times an equal Afccndancy in Knowledge and in Riches, and having befldes per- 
m.aneiit Iffti-tes, were able to undertake and execute ftupenduous and moA coAIy Works of this 
KintI, and which before .Property was more equally and better divided, few private Perfons 
COu!:l attempt, 

" We find this Mode of meliorating Lands fnggeAed and explained by almoA every Writer on 
Af rieuiture, from Fitzherbert to Worlidgc, It is indeed aa Imitation of Nature, and the clofcr it 

Vot. 11 . K i. 
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Besides thefe, and a Variety of other Methods, Recourfe was had to 
Manures of different Kinds, fuited to the Nature of the Soils, and the Ufes 
to which they were to be employed All thefe were gradually and par¬ 
tially introduced j that is to fay, they came in by Degrees as Mens Lights 
increafed, and were purfued and pradtifed in different Parts of the Ifland, 
till their Utility being confirmed by Experience, moft of them at length 
univerfally prevailed ‘J. By thefe Methods very great Changes were made, 
and many wonderful Alterations, wrought in the Face of Things; fo thai 
Land became much more valuable, by being in its Produdions rendered 
much more profitable than it had been before, or than it could be conceived 
pofiible to render it in former Times’". Yet the greateft Improvement 
had not yet taken Place, which was accomplifhed, though very flowly, 
by the Sowing of new Seeds, and bringing in thofe of foreign Coun¬ 
tries, by which prodigious Advantages were gained, and immenfe Multi¬ 
tudes of Animals of different Kinds raifed, fupported, and fattened, in 
confequence of thefe additional Labours and new Produdions. We have 
already given a Specimen of this in refped to Clover, though confidered in 
another Light, and as an intermediate Crop, which however may ferve to 
throw Light upon this Subjed *; but to render the Matter perfedly intel¬ 
ligible, it will be neceffary to take Notice of fome other Inftances. 

is kept to the Courfe of Nature the more cfFcAual. The Water moft be of a fat Kind, cm klicd 
with Soil, Mud, or Slime, not of a poor, hard, hungry Nature, or Impregnated with any Sort of 
Mineral. The Land mull have a proper Pofitiou, be flooded at die right Seafon, and fo long 
only as is neceffary. 

P Thefe multiplied by Degrees into a great Variety of Articles, fuch as Alhes, Chalk, Clay, 
Dungs of different Kinds, Ditch Scourings, Fullers Earth, Lime, Malt-duff, Marl, Rags, Se;i-fand, 
Soap-afhes, Soot, Street*dirt, Turf-alhes, &a-wecds. Wreck, or Ore. Mr. .Atwell fays of his own 
Knowledge, that Lands may be improved to more than double in their Produdlions, by One tA' 
thefe Manures well chofen, and judicioufly and fteadily applied. 

q The Progrefs of In^rovements is naturally flow, a Thing much to be regretted, but not 
cafily remedied, as our beft Authors on Agriculture unanimoufly agree, and of which they 
grievoufly complain. But in regard to this, we are certainly mending. Uufbandry was formci ly 
left entirely to Farmers, and moft of them indigent and ignorant; it is not fo now, Agrlcultuie 
is grown into general Efteem, and many of our Farmers are in good Circumftanccs, intelligent and 
Induftrious. 

* When the Father of our modern Improvements, Fiuherbert, fhewed that by incloflng. One Acre 
might be rendered as valuable as Two, be thought, and very juftly, that this was doing a great 
deal. When by Culture, Lands, wafle and unprofitable before, were rendered equal to thefe, it 
was doing more. But the Application of Manures exceeded all this. In Mortimer, vol. i. p. loif 
we have an Inftance of Land raifed to Twelve Times its Income, by laying One bad Soil on an* 
other. 

» This Sowing of Grafs was an Improvement borrowed from the Flemings, who had got the 
Start of us in Hufhandry. But if we lutd adverted to the Utility of this Method, we might have 
found many of thefe Graffes in our own Grounds. What is filled the White Dutch Trrfoii, be* 
caufc brought to us from Flanders by the Way of Holland, and is very juftly cfleemed, grows 
naturally and to Perfeftion here, though till imported perhaps never attended to. 


Sajntfqjk 
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Saintfoin or Efparcette is a Vegetable ; theUfc of which we borrowed 
from the French, though it is a Native of this Ifland, and grows plentifully 
upon the pooreft chalk Grounds near Royfton It is foniewhat more 
than a Century lince the Cultivation of it was introduced about Gravefend, 
where the Soil agreeing with it, it produced confiderable Profit. It may 
perhaps pafs for an Argument in its Favour, that it is no where in greater 
Efteem, or more afliduoufly cultivated, than in that Neighbourhood at this 
iDay. The Roots of this Plant are large, ftringy, and run deep into the 
Earth. The Stalks rife Two Feet, and fometimes much higher, furnifhed 
at the Bottom with winged Leaves, but naked towards th< Top, which is 
terminated by Spikes of foft red Flowers, like thofe of the French Honey 
Suckle, but I'maller It fucceeds wonderfully upon chalky Hills, if there 
be a Surface only of Six or Eight Inches ; and will likewife grow very 
well on a dry gravelly Soil. The Ground that is to receive it fliould be 
well ploughed and made very fine. If fown in Rows, thefe fhould be 
about Eighteen Inches afunder, and about an Inch deep. It may be fown 
pretty thick, and thinned, by removing the lefs thriving Plants when hoed, 
lb as to leave the Plants Eight Inches afunder w. In the common Huf= 
bandry, as it is a large Seed, they allow Four Buflrels, and formerly more, te 
an Acre, but three is from Experience thought by very judicious Perfont 
to be futficient, and Half that Quantity will do in Drills The Time 
moil proper for fowing it is the Beginning or Middle of April; but it muf 
be done in dry Weather, becaufe the Seeds are apt to burft when moift. I 

' The proper Name of this Plant is Sain Foin, San«m Fccnnm, i. e. Wliolefomc Hay. Some c 
our old Writers lUle it French Grafs, becaufe we borrowed the Ufeof it from them. It thrive 
as well in Biiiain as in Italy, and continues longer than in France, whence it is in fome Place 
known by the Name of Evcrlaftiiig Grafs. This ftiews how much Soil and Climate may be alfifte 
by Care and Culture. 

" Piin. Hift. Nat. lib. xxiv. c.ip. xvi. Raii Hift. Plant. lib. xviii. § i. cap. vi. p. 914. Merct 
Pinax Return Naturalium Brilannicarum, p. 84, 85. Hartlib’s Legacy, p. i. Blith’s Engli 
Improver improved, chap, xxvii. p. i8<i. Saintfoin improved, (hewing the Benefit England mt 
receive by the Crafe fo called, 1674. Tull’s Uorfehocing Hnfbandry, chap. vii. p. 157—19 
Eleniens d Agriculture, liv. ix. ch. ii. Diftionnaire d’Hiftoire Naturdlc, tom. v.p. 69. 

“ The Advantages arifing from this Vegetable were well known, univerfally allowed, and w'arn- 
recommended long before Mr. Tull publifiicd any Thing on the SubjcA, Cut the Culture of tl 
Pkiit being particularly his Study, and rcafoning about it from Experience as well as Theoi 
perh.aps his Chapter on this Improvement in our Hulbandry is not inferior to any Thing he a 
wrote. It ferves more efpecially to flicw, that Freedom of Thought is as rcquifile in Agricultt 
as in any other Science. 

X It was the general DoArine before Mr. Tull’s Time, that Saintfoin could fcarce be fown f 
thick, and the Rcafons afligned were, that it was a large Seed, that by this Means k got the bettci 
natural Grafs and Weeds, and came fooner to yield a great Profit. On the other Side, Mr. T 
xibfcrvcs this Plant hath a tap Root, which pierces many Feet into the Earth, fo that it receives N 
Parts in Ten of its Nourilhment from below the Swple of the Ground 5 therefore, when thick fo' 
thefe Roots llarvc each other j for the fame Reafon, this Plant produces on poor Soil Forty Ti' 
a larger Crop than its own natural Grafs or Turf; and from this Caufe alfo {when thin fo’ 
and properly hoed) its Longevity; infomuch, that a Plant of Saintfoin hath been fcarce kne 
40 'die a natural Death. 

R 2 
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muft not be fed the firft Year, but it may be mowed towards the End of 
July. The next Year it may be mowed in May, and the fooner the Hay 
is removed the better, for it quickly rifes again, and may be fed with Sheep 
till September y. 

Saintfoin is generally allowed to be one of the greateft Improvement*- 
ever pradtifed here, as by the Help of it many dairy Farms have been let 
up in Places where it would otherwife have been abfolutely impra(^icable 2 .^ 
The Hay, when properly made, and the Seafon favourable, is equally whole- 
fome, acceptable, and nutritive to Black Cattle and to Horfes, is made 
with more Eafe, is liable to fewer Accidents, and affords a larger Quantity 
than moft other Kinds of GrafsSome for this Reafon mow it twice; 
but in the Opinion of good Judges, it is better to take One Crop only, and 
then to feed it cautioufly and ieafonably with Sheep, which are fpeedily 
fattened thereby, and at the fame Time improve the Land. When it is 
left for Seed it ihould not be fed at all. It is then to be cut in September, 
when the Seed is fully ripe, and afterwards very carefully threlhed b. Jii 
France, they feed their Horfes with this Seed inllead of Oats, and Expe¬ 
rience hath taught them that it will go much farther. It is alfo very fer- 
viceable in feeding Hogs c. It is evident from thefc Circumftances, that it 
muft be exceedingly profitable, more efpecially as it does not wear out like 

y The judicious Reader is defired to remember, that what is faid in the Text is by no Means 
to controui the Judgment of Perfons verfed in Huibandry, or to eftablifli any Theory or 
in this or in any other Article, but limply to Rate futh Fafts and Circumllanccs as might belt 
ferve to explain the Nature and ElTefts, tlie Rife, the Progrefs, and tlie Confequcncc of our Im¬ 
provements. 

^ In this Refpeft it is eafy to difeern that it muft be of inSnite Confequeticc. In dry, chalky, 
ftony, flaty, barren Hills, it grows and thrive? exceedingly. This is owing to the Fibres of the 
tap Root creeping through the Interftices of the Stone or Slate, and finding thereby Food, to 
which other Plants could never reach. Befides, wherever it thrives. Cows find a wholefoinc 
plentiful Pafture, and from thence furnifli Abundance of rich wcll-taftcd Milk. 

a Mr. Tull reckons Four Sorts of this Hay, the Virgin, bloflbm’d, full grown and threftici! 
Hay ; the firfl in his Opinion is the very beft that can be made, and may be worth to the Owner 
Four Pounds. He aftirms, that the Hay from a fingle cultivated Plant may weigh about Half 
a Pound. But taking them at a Quaiier o>ilv, it will will make Two Ton for a Crop upon an 
Acre. Other intelligent Writers agree with liim nearly in this Computation, which may be taken 
lor TI mh. 

n In this as in al! Matters of the like Nature, much depends upon Skill and Care in the cutting, 
fhiclhing, and caring. This Seed (on account of the large Quantities commonly fown) fells for 
Thicc Shillings a Bnfhcl. Some fpeak of Five Quarters, but Four is a great, and Three Quarters 
on an .Acre a good Ciop. The thrcftied Hay ofTuch a Crop may be worth Forty Shillings, and 
the ChafTfiom the Seed Twenty, tlie Aftermath paying for tlie cutting and tlirefliirg. 

c When the Ciiflom of fowir.g this Seed very thin comes genaally to pi-cvail, it will evidently 
reduce the CrMifnmption, and perhaps the Price. In that Cafe, it will be very material to con- 
f .Itr every other Ule to which it can be applied. The making it in Conjunftiou with other 
Things fnpply Oats in feedinjj Horfes, the enabling Sows to bring up more Pigs, and the uling 
li in feeding: and fattening all Sorts of Poultry, may in fome Degree at leaft anfwcr tills End. 

Clover, 
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Clover, but will laft with very little Manure for Twenty Years; and if 
fowed in Rows, and properly hoed, more than twice that Time Befides, 
inftead of impoverilhing, it greatly enriches the Soil, lb that the Land when 
broke up, and thoroughly ploughed, is fo manured by the large Roots of this 
Plant, as to be fit for any Kind of Corn, and when a convenient Number 
of Crops have been taken, may be laid down and fown with Saintfoin 
again ^ Though it is true, that it grows, and with great Profit, upon the 
worft Lands, even upon thofe that are llaty, and makes them better, yet 
it is acknowledged, that the greatefl Crops are, as might be naturally ex- 
pedted, reaped from the bell Soils; fo that in this Light, of being equally 
adapted to poor and rich Soils, it may be confidered as a general Improve¬ 
ment, and it has accordingly been cultivated with Succefs in moft Coun* 
tries f, and is lUll diffufing itfelf in Proportion as Hufbandry is more 
lludied, and as its Principles become better known. 

Lucerne, Luferne, or Luzerne, is the only Vegetable held to be fu- 
perior in its Kind to Saintfoin. It is the Mepica of the Ancients, fo called 
bccaufe it came originally from Media, and fpreading through Perfia, be¬ 
came at length known to the Greeks, who cultivated it affiduoufly, and 
commended it highly s. From Greece it was transferred to Italy, before 
the Time of Cato or Virgil, was in the higheft Credit with the Romans, 
who iVom the Benefits they received by it, were led to treat the Culture of 

Thongl) S;ii.ufoiii lafts longer tlian any Craflcs, it ftanJs Icfs In need of Manure, on account 
.'4 its clrjwin;^ t'.ie greattli Pai t ol its Noui inimcnt bdow the Staple of the Soil. In the firll Year 
however, when ilic IMaiits are young and tender, Soot, Pear, and Coal-aflies ferve to cherifli them, 
lid quiektii il'cir Giowth. Alter the firll Year, they require lefs hoeing, and when old may be 
revived by llining ibe Earth properly with tlie Plough. 

v The moll intelligent Writers dili'cr as to the Caufes of this, but they all agree in regard to- 
the Faff. 'J'be Ground muA be well tilled, on the breaking up of Saintfoin (for want of which 
f< me have failed); and this Precaution taken, it will produce Three.large Crops of Grain, without 
tlic Aflillance of Dung, and this on a Soil, which, before it was improved by Saintfoin, would 
have yielded but an indifferent C'lop even with the Help of Manure. 

f As to ilv- Profit ariliug (roni Sainifoiii, Mr. Kirlsb.ur; nuiuions an FAateof One hundredand» 
T'cn Pounds per Annum, fo improvcl thereby as to be (iiUl lor Fomitcn ihoufand Pounds. Mr. 
Tull cnulirnis this, and adds, tbi't a I aim in the (■.iii'.e Counu iOstuiuihire) which while arable,- 
diilrelKd the 'I’t nant at no more than Ten Pounds n ^ e.tr, u ben planted with Saintfoin was let' 
for One hundred and '1 cn Pounds per Anmun, aud pj owd a good liargaiii. Thefe were both' 
ff.ity Lands, woith only IromOue to Two Si.illin>.;s an ,-\tie. and never would have been worth• 
mote but for this Improvement. As gieat as tiic Advantages arc, wbkh have been already de- 
»ivvd Irom this Vegetable, tlic fubfeqiKiit Aiiick will Ibew, that managed in the fame Way, if 
may jiofiibly be rendered (in fome Soils at lenff) i'liil more- benelieial. 

^ Diolaivid. lib. ii. cap. cxvii, Thtopiiir.A. dc Planti.s, lib. viii. cap. viii. The former of thefe 
Authors tells us, that the Seeds being mixed with Salt weie. for their agrtc-ible Talle eaten in 
Fitkle. and that the whole Pianr was acceptable and niiiritivc to Animah . Piiuy iiilbrnis ns, that 
Ampliilocbus wrote a whole Hook on the Medica and Cytifus ; that is, the Lucern and the Surub 
Trefoil, which wcic in the utmoft Credit with the Antients; and ilic Utter, though not introduced 
here, is ftill in great Eftccm in the Eafl. 
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it with all pofilble Induftry and Attention It flouriihed with them fo 
long as their Empire flouriihed ; but when that was over-run by the bar¬ 
barous Nations from the North, it is no wonder that a Thing -which re¬ 
quired, or as their Writings ihew, was thought to require fo much Skill and 
Diligence, Jdl gradually into Difluetude and Oblivion. It had been before 
this Time carried into Spain, where it was preferved, and fpread itfelf 
efpecially in Andalufia K When the Arts revived, it returned from thence 
into Naples, and by Degrees came again into feveral Parts of Italy. It 
made its way from thence into the Southern Provinces of France, and from 
the Place where it was firft or principally cultivated, it was called Grand 
Trefle, Trefle, ou Foin de Bourgogne k; that is Great Trefoil, Burgundy 
Hay, or Burgundy Trefoil. About Two hundred Years ago it came into 
the Palatinate, and fome other Parts of Germany, where it did not con¬ 
tinue long before the Fame of it reached hither K 

But it was the Fame only, depending on the Teftimonies of ancient 
Authors, as to its Worth and Excellence, and the Relation of foreign 
Writers, that this valuable Vegetable ftill fubfifted, and was cultivated in 
other Countries. But notwithftanding this, and notwithftanding our Tafte 
for Hufbandry revived, yet for many Years nothing more was heard of the 
Mcdica, owing very probably to an Opinion, that it would fcarcc be recon¬ 
ciled to our Soil and Climate i". As foon indeed as Saintfoin was intro¬ 
duced 


* Virg. Georg, lib. i. p. 215. Varro de ReRuftica, lib. i. cap. xU. Columel. lib. ii. cap xl. 
Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. xviii. cap. xvi. Pallad. lib. iii. tit. 6. & lib. v. Menf. April, tit. r. Ilidor. 
Origin, lib. xvii. cap. iv. Raii Hift. Plant, lib. xviii. § v. cap. viii. p. 960. Columella .md Pal- 
ladius agree, th.'it Medica, properly cultitated, would laft Ten Years. Pliny extends this Period to 
Thirty. We have not had fufficient Experience to determine the Point in refpeft to Biitain. 

i Mathiol. rnDiofeorid. p. 330. where he tells us, it is called by the Spaniards Alfalfa It was 
inhighEfteem amongft the Moors, who were great Farmers, and in that Refpeft their Expulfioii 
was a fatal Blow to Spain. They have alfo an excellent Kind of Saintfoin, which from thence 
■was brought into the Franchc Compte and into Burgundy. - The French are ftili dcfiious of pro- 
<uring the Seed of both Saintfoin and Eucern from Spain, though their own is very good. 

Harduoin, in his Notes, upon Pliny fays, that the Medica ol the Ancients is Lucern, vulgarly 
called Saintfoin. Thefe Plants indeed, were formerly, even by able Wiircrs, frequently confound¬ 
ed. A. Speed fpeaks of Saintfoin, which might be cut Seven or F.ight Times in a Year, required 
a very rich Soil, and was not to be fed by Cattle, This miift be Lucern, of which he had 
beard, and calls it Luccran ; but was not able to diftinguifli it, having never perhaps fecn it. 

* It was brought into the Lower Palatinate in A. D. 1573, or thereabouts, 'Fhc Baron Con¬ 
rad Hercfb.ach mentions this, and fays the Germans called it Wclfholken. Mr, Googe tranflated his 
Four Books of Hufbandry foon after they were publifhed, and thus it became known to us. But 
known no farther than it might have been from Columella, Pliny, and Palladius ; which, how 
well foever their Direflions might fuit Italy, would by no Means anfwcr in Biitain. 

™ Googe’s Whole Art of Hufbandry, fob 35, 36. Hartlib’s Legacy, p 4. 112—118. Bliih’s 
Englifh Improver improved, chap, xxvii. p. 188. Adam Speed’s Adam out of Eden, 1659, i2mo. 
chap. V. Worlidge’s Syftem of Hufbandry, p, 30. Mortimer’s Art of Hufbandry, B. i. chap. iv. 

p.39. 
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duced a Complaint arofc, that Lucerh, by which Name the Medica was 
now known, had been too much neglcdtcd. We began then to have better 
and more diftindt Accounts of it, and the Manner in which it was culti¬ 
vated in France. It does not however appear, that even after this Revival 
of its Reputation, there were any Efforts made to introduce it into this 
Country. When it was firft made known, it was confidcred as a Curiofity, 
and when at length the introducing the Cultivation of it came to be looked 
.aipon as an Improvement, the Trials that were made of it were by no 
Means attended with Succefs, or at leaft not with that Degree of Succefs 
requifite to gain it Credit with the Public n. It is in truth but very latelyi 
and chiefly in confequence of repeated Accounts of Benefits derived from it 
in the Southern Provinces of France, that we came to confider in Earneft 
the Pofiibility of bringing it into Britain®. When thus confidered, it ftill 
met with many Difficulties. For though the ingenious Mr. Tull had a 
very high Opinion of it, confefled its Superiority to Saintfoin, and believed, 
he had found the only Method by which it could be cultivated here to Profit,, 
yet he dill profeffed he had his Doubts, how far, confidering the Difficulty of 
finding proper Lands for its Reception, it could ever become a general Im¬ 
provement r. Notwithftanding this, fome ingenious and enterpri 2 ing Per- 
fons, having the Honour of their Country, the Credit of Agriculture, and 
the national Profits that might arife from it at Heart, were far from de- 
fpairing. It is to their Spirit, Perfeverance, and Sagacity we owe the 
Profpedt we have, that Lucern may, at no very diftant Period of Time, 
be added to the Lift of our numerous modern Improvements. Whenever 

p. 39. Bradley’s Survey of Ancient Hufbandy, p. 112. 173. 201. Tull’s Horfehoeing Hulband- 
ry, chap, xiii. Miller’s Gardener’s Diftionary, under Medica. Dr. W. Harte’s Effays on Huf- 
bandry. lidliy ii. containing an Account of the Culture of Lucern. 

" From peruling and confidering the Authors cited in the former Note, (Iic Account-given in 
the Text was taken. As Things have been (ince explained, it appears no way ftrange that our firftr 
Experiments gave us no fiivonrable impreflions of this valuable Vegetable. But it does great 
Honour to thofc ingenious Perfons, -who from meditating on the CircumAances attending them, 
traced out the Errors committed, wd thence directed a new and efTeflual Method. 

" It was, confidering Things in tmS Point of View, no great national Lofs that ihefe firA Attempts 
were not profitable in any great Degree. Becaufe by this f leans the Cultivation of Lucern was 
configncd to the Conduct of thofc who had Leifure, Abilities, and, which was equally neceflary, 
were in CircumAances that enabled them to purfue their own Schemes, however tedious and 
expenfive in the Outfet, however precarious or incertain in their Ifliie. 

According to his Notions, moA of our Lands were too poor, too rich, or too cold for Lu¬ 
cern managed in the Way of the common HuAiandry. But being fet in Row£ at proper Dif- 
tanccs, fo as to admit Horfe-hoeing in the Intervals, and Hand^hoeing about'the Ilants, he affirmed 
they would be as healthy and vigorous, bear cutting as often, and laA as long, or even longer in 
Britain, than either in France or Italy, provided the Soil was agreeable; in which he did not go 
beyond Truth. 
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this fhall happen, the fucclndt Hiftory vi^e have given will be read with 
feme Degree of Profit as well as Satisfaction q. 

That Kind of the Medica, which is known to ns by .the Name of 
imeern, hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk, which in very good 
Land will rife Four Feet high, fliooting out Three Leaves at each Joint, 
lhaped like Spears, and ferrated at their Tops. The Flowers grow in 
Spikes, to near Three Inches in Length, ftanding upon naked Foot Stalks, 
riling from the Wings of the Stalk, are of the Butterfly Kind, of a fine 
Purple Colour, which are fucceeded by Lunar or Screw-like Pods, contain¬ 
ing fevcral Kidney-fliaped Seeds ^ Lucern has been cultivated with us. n 
Three very different Manners. The firft was in the Broad-caft or common 
Mode of Hulbandry, and this either with or without Corn, neither of 
which anfwered. In refpeCt to the firft, the Corn drew from it fo much 

its neceflary Nourifhment, that it hardly recovered it, and in the other, 
though it did fomewhat better. Weeds and natural Grafs generally choaked 
It in a Couple of Years, fo as to take away all Hopes of a future Crop*. 
Mr. Tull, as hath been already obferved, thought thefe Difficulties might 
be in a great Meafiire removed, as in truth they ware, by drilling the 
Plants in Rows, and by frequent Horfe, and Hand-hoeing them, which 
was the fecond Method. This indeed fucceeded incomparably better than 
the former, and where the Land is very rich may produce large and lart- 
ing Crops*: But the tfiird Method, though in the Beginning more trouble- 
fome and more expenfive, bids by much the/ faireft, as there is no Necef- 

f .Amongft other Reafons, becaiife it /hews that an Improvement is not defeated by being de¬ 
layed, but may be an Objeft of rational Hope, though not perfe^cd in a Couple of Centuries; 
that it is a real Service rendered to the Publick to keep this Hope alive, by repeated Revivals of 
•the proper Reafons for attemping fuch an Improvement; and that when cordially efpoufed by 
proper Patrons, more may be done in the Space of Twenty Years than in Seven "nmes Twenty 
Years preceding. 

>■ There are many Sorts of Mcdic.a; and therefore this by CluHas and other eminent Writers 
hath been Piled Mcdica Legitima, by our old Authors Mcdick Fodder. The Mcdica Paluftiis 
x)r Meadow Medic, and fomc others mentioned by Dr. Chriffopher Merrett, are Natives of this 
Country, and perhaps we may apply to them, what was cmphatic.a!ly faid of Lucern, that they 
have (fome of them at leaft) been too much and too long tieglcfied. 

* It was however to thefe fruitkfs Attempts that the Dil'covery of a more fuccefsfwl Method of 
•treating this very valu.ible Plant was due. When fown with Corn, hei e and there One of them 
remain^, though the Crop mifeanied, and many more where fown by itfclf, and the Ground 
afterwards tilletfe Thefe (ingle folitary Plants continued fo grow and thrive beyond any that 
had been cultivated with the utmolt Care, which (hewed that giving Room, and fuitable Tillage, 
was all they wanted. 

• From a true Senfe of this the Rows, Intervals, Horfe and Hand-hoeings, arc retained in the 
third Method. Air, Tillage, and keeping the Soil free from all Weeds and Grafs arc Principles 
common to both, and upon which ihcir Snccefs depends. In the broad-caft Method thefe are 

^and muft be wanting, to which the^-Failiiig of the firft Attempts feem juftly attributed. But 
ifhen, as Ir is been (hewa in the forraeV Note, they were not ufelcfs, (race pad Errors pointed the 
Way to Truth. 
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fity of being extremely Nice in the Choice of the Soil. The beft is al¬ 
lowed to be a rich loomy Earth, but except moift marfliy Lands and fliflF 
Clays, none need to be excluded «. 

T HE third Method confifts in chufing a proper Spot for a Nurfery, in 
which the Lucern may be fown towards the End of March, and by the 
Middle of Auguft; the Stalks will be about Eighteen Inches high. They 
are then to be very carefully raifed out of the Earth, when both the Plant 
and the Root arc to be amputated with a Pair of SciiTars, leaving the for¬ 
mer about Five Inches above the Crown, and the latter from Eight to Ten 
Inches in Length, and immediately after this Clipping they are to be 
thrown into a Tub of Water. They arc next to be planted with a Dibble 
or Setting-ftick the fame Day, in a Piece of Ground which hath been pre- 
viouHy properly prepared, ploughed, and reduced as fine as polfible. They 
are to be planted after the Manner introduced, by what is called the New 
HuPoandry, leaving the Plants about a Foot afunder, and with Intervals 
about Forty Inches, to make Room for Horfe*hoeing of the latter, and 
Hand-hoeing of the former, which keeps them in perfedl Health, and 
allows every Plant the Space requifite to live and thrive w. Lucern thus 
tranfplantcd will not reach its full Perfe<n:ion till the third Year. It is 
true, it may be cut thrice the firfi, and Five Times the fecond Year; hut the 
Quantity ariling from thefc Cuttings will by no Means equal thofe in fuc- 
ceeding Years, when if the Scafon be very favourable, it may be cut even 
Six Times, and yield largely ^very cutting *. The trouble and Expence 
attending this Method, which it muil be acknowledged are very conlider- 
able, are only ncccflary during the firft Tw'O Years; and as Lucern will 


“ In this lies the great Merit and fuperior Excellence of the third Method, as it renjoves Mr. 
ThII’s Objeflion or rather Apprehenfion, that Lucern \riih all its Advantages (of which he had 
a very juft and liigh Senfe) could never be rendered a general Improvement. This V'as the laft, 
and, in the Conception of tlie beft Judges, the moft arduous Step to be taken in order to put 
Hritaiu on a Level with France and Italy in refpeft to Lucern as well as Saintfoin. 

» The Confequcnce of cutting the tap Root, is its pufhing no longer downward, lytt horizon- 
t.illy, and therefore tranfplantcd require a greater Space between them than drilled Roots. Dr. 
Harte allowed Thirty Perches for a Nurfery, and Four Ounces of Seed to a Perch. At firft he 
allowed but Two Feet between the Rows, and Six Inches between the Plants ; But Ending jthey 
ftood too clofe, he refolved to thin them, and this fuggefted a new and better Method, which in 
few Words is this; tranfpiant an Acre according to the lirft Method, which may contain 26,000 
Roots, let another Acre of Ground be properly prepared, and in the Spring remove One Half 
of the Plants,- and difpofc them as dirofVed in the Text; fay this a fccond Nurfery will be 
faved, a Year gained in Point of Time, and Two Acres of Lucern equally good inftead of one. 

* When properly cultivated, it will generally be fit for cutting by the Tenth of April. It is fit 
when Sixteen or Eighteen Inches high. It fliould be cut et'cn in the Nurfery when about to 
flower, becaufe flowering weakens the Roots. This Operation is better performed with a Reap¬ 
hook than with a Scythe, beenufe the latter is apt to wound the Crown of the Plant. It is proper 
■to cut towards the Clofe of Oftober, though hut Six or Eight Inches high, for the Health of the 
Plants. 
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laft Ten Years, and with proper Management perhaps longer, it will an- 
fwer very well, as* the Advantages refulting from it are fingularly great 
To fay nothing of its Beauty and agreeable Appearance when thus regularly 
cultivated, it is much earlier fit for cutting than Meadows, which is a 
Circumftance of no fmall Confequence z. It is valuable alfo in refpedt to 
its Certainty, for though, the firft and the lalT: Cutting depend upon the 
Seafon, yet the intermediate are very regular, and in that refpeft highly 
ferviceable. It yields very large Crops, to the Amount fometimes of Five 
Tons upon an Acre It is generally computed that Four Pounds Weight 
of green Lucern will make one Pound of Hay, and both the <5rafs and Hay 
are in the higheft Eftecm. For with proper Caution in the Diftribution, it 
is held the moft wholefome and nutritive of any Vegetable whatever, which 
is the lefs to be difpnted, fince it has maintained its Reputation in this Re- 
Ipeft, in fo many different Countries, and for fo many fucceflive Centuries. 
It is of general Utility j for though commonly commended for its Excellence 
with refpeft to Florfes, yet Experience (hews, that it is equally acceptable, 
and anfvvers as well in the Feeding of Cattle and other Animals It is 
irapofiible to lay, till the Culture of Lucern is better and more fully ef- 
tabliflied, what the Profits arifing from it may be. An Author remark¬ 
ably careful in his Calculations, feems to be certain that it will reach Five 
Pounds an Acre, all Expences dedudted c ^ and that One Acre of this Ve- 

y According to Dr. H’s Computation, the Whole of the firft Year’s Expence may amount to Six 
Pounds Twelve Shillings, and One Third of this may beVaved by the Method already mentioned. 
The fecond and every fheceeding Year, the Horfe-hoeings, Hand-weeding, and Manure, fuch as 
Peat-alhes, Soot mixed with Sea-fand, or Malt-duft, may come to Forty Shillings. In I’roccfs of 
Time no Doubt, as People become more accuftomed to this Tillage, it will be done cheaper. 

i 111 this Refpeft, it is commonly Six Weeks, fometimes Two Months, earlier than the beft 
Graffes, which is furcly a great Recommendation. In fome Seafons it has been near a Foot high in 
February. This (liews how well it agrees with our Climate, and indeed it grows very well in 
Neufchatelle, where the Winters are commonly more rigorous than with us. As it comes earlier, 
fo it alfo continues later than any other green Fodder, and is in that Refpeft a great Benefit. 

• It is pretty certain, that neither in France or at Geneva they cutoftener, or more at a cutting 
than has been done in England. But they have a little more Experience, and fo fpeak with 
more Certainty. Mr. Du Hamel, a Man of a moft refpctftable Charafter, and to whom the World 
is much obliged, affirms that he hath aftually had Ten Tons of excellent Lucern Hay from One 
Acre. This ihews what may be done in regard to this Vegetable, and pollibly in the next Cen¬ 
tury this will not be thought very extraordinary in Britain. 

^ Lucern Hay, judlcioufly given, will fublift Coach Horfes without Corn, and contributes much 
to their Recovery when fick. Oxen are fpeedily fatted with green Lucern. Cows from this Food 
give Plenty of excellent Milk, and Calves may be tempted to eat it when they will not touch other 
Grafs. Sheep eat it readily, and it is very wholefome for them. The Lucern when cut Ihould 
be kept in a dry lhady Place Forty-eight Honrs before it is given to any Animal. 

‘ Dr. H. is moft commendably cautious, not only in avoiding all Exaggerations, but alfo in 
bolding conftantly in View the rendering this as far as poffible an cafy and prafticable Improve¬ 
ments. He declined the Choke of the beft or moft proper and promifing Soils for his Nui icry, 
bis Plantations, and all his Experiments, contenting himfelf with fuch Grounds as might calily 
and almoft any where be found, that many mig^t be from thence encouraged to like IJndei uk- 
ings. 
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getable, rightly managed, will anfwcr all the Purpofes, and conlequently 
be of equal Value to feveral Acres of inclofed Meadow, as each Acre of 
that is efteemed to be worth Four of common Downs 

It was neceffary to infift more largely upon this Article, as being not 
only of Angular Importance, but alfo becaufe it has not reached yet to its 
full Perfedion, a Thing greatly to be deiired, and therefore ought to be 
'afliduoufly endeavoured This new Method, which Promifes fo fair, is 
indeed of foreign Invention, and firft pral^iled by a worthy Magiftrate of 
Geneva transferred from thence into France, and adapted to our Soil and 
Climate with great Care, Induftry, and Application, by a Perfon of admi¬ 
rable Abilities, from the nobleft of all Motives, that of true public Spirit, 
a Defire of enriching ills Country, and of adding this to the numerous 
Acquifitions in Agriculture which have been made in this laft Century. 
From his excellent Wrhings this fuccindt View of what may be expedled 
from Lucern has been taken; and where-ever it appears obfeure or imper- 
fedt, the inquifitive Perufer may from thofe W^ritings meet with all the 
Information that he can reafonably defire, and meet likewife with a Fund 
of curious, rational, and learned Entertainment, which from fuch' a Sub- 
jedt he could hardly cxpedl s. This Improvement, by the fedulous Applica¬ 
tion of a worthy Gentleman of Family and Fortune, has been happily in- 

*f Mr. Dll Hamel faj'® cxprefsly, that each of Three prime Cuttings of a good Acre of Lucern 
is equal in Q^>antity, and i'/prior in (Quality to the Produce of Two Acres of natural Grafs; that 
is, One g lod icre t>f Luccin i.- worth Six Acres of Meadow Land. Dr. H. docs not go fo far, 
but he adopts iliis Mode of ciiimatlng the Value of the Improvement. If we abate fomething in 
this Account ;,c t tlie Value of ihis Acquifition will appear very confiderable. 

‘ the lull Tr ,und fora Plantation of Lucern is an old Hop Garden; and if the Situation 
permits, t^•t doc. . ;!i . ind face the Mid-day Sun. No Water mutt lodge upon it, and the imnolt 
Care ought .o iic lo preferve it from Hares, &c. It will not aclmit of Feeding by Horfes, 
I’.lac ): ('attic, o' Sliap. neither arcGcefc or Ducks to be allowed Entrance into a Field or Lucern. 
It certainly rcriuiiif: .t great Deal of Trouble in its Culture, but it will in its Confequcnces be 
found ' I mtiit ail ih. 'I'roublc it requires. 

< M. Lulliu de Chaieauvicu.-c, chief Syndic of Geneva. The Reader may alfo confult Agollino 
Ga!!o V! iii Giornata da rAgiicoltura, nella fcconda Giornata. Della Agrieoltunrde M. Africo 
Clemeti’e Padouano, lib. i. tap. xxiii p. 36, 37. Diftionnairc Oeconomique, tom. i. col. 153S— 
1563. I'raitc de la Cultute des I'errcs, par M. Du Hamel, tom. i. p. 271—280. iv. p. 497— 
p. 3. ri—76. 523- 529. 531—534. 537- 577- (^bfervations de la Societc d’Agricul- 
ture de Comini ue, et des Arts ct.ablie, par Ics Etats de Bretagne, p. 73—77. Eleuiens d’Agri- 
cnlture, par M. Du Hamel, liv. ix. chap. ii. Art. i. Diflioniiaire d’Hiiloire Naturelle, tom. 
iii. p. 327—329. M. Bertrand ElHii d’Agriculture, p. 132. L’Agionoinc, torn. i. p. 518, 

S' 9 - 

g Tiic Piece referred to is the Second of the F.fliiys on Hnfbandry, the Title of which runs 
thus, “ An Account of fame Experiments tending to improve the Culture of.Luccrn ; Being 
“ the full Experiments of the Kind that have been hitherto made and pubiifiicd in England. 

“ From whence it appears that Lucern is an Article of great Importance in Hufliandry.” In this 
fingle Woik all the matciial Obfervations pf ancient aud modern Writers arc juJieioufly collcftcd 
and candidly examined. 

S 2 troduced 
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Voduced into Ireland* and hath made fome Progrefs alfo in North Britai»>, 
as well as in feveral I^irts of the South, and this in all the three.different 
Methods that have been mentioned. 

There are other Difeoveries and Improvements of this Kind which cer¬ 
tainly merit, and M:e in due Time very likely to meet with Notice and 
Attention. Such particularly as the introducing of Burnet, and fome 
Gralles from America But as thefe have not hitherto been brought into 
general Ufc, the Advantages ffbwing from them have not been fo fully 
afeertained by Experiment, as to come within the Plan of this Work, 
farther than being mentioned as Things which may become hereafter of 
fignal Utility. Whatever hath this Tendency hath an undoubted Right to 
Conlideration; for the Improvement of Land, is, in faft, an Acquifition of 
Territory, a Kind of civil Conqueft made by Science inllead of Arms, 
highly beneficial to us, and yet no Way injurious to our Neighbours. 
Thefe Improvements are beneficial alfo in another Senfe, as every Inftance 
of this Kind ferves to inculcate the great Principle of ftudying and follow¬ 
ing Nature, which is the fliorteft, moft certain, and effedtual Method of 
perfcdling Agriculture i. But before wo quit this Subjedt, we moft coi>- 
gratulate our Country on a very ingenious, and yet limple Propofal, which 
Points at fomething ftill more extenfive than even thefe Improvements, and 
which, if duly profecuted, may become of infinite and perpetual Confequence 
to the whole Nation k. This Propofal confifts in firft carefully collcdling the 

” Seeds 

’’ Burnet is a Native of this Country, grows freely on a poor, light, fandy, or chalky Soil, and is a 
perennial Plant. ItisfowninBroad-caAin Autumn, but fucceeds better when fown in the Beginning 
of July, and tranfplanted iu the Manner of Lucernin the Beginning of Oftober in Rows Twenty 
Inches apart, and the Plants about Fifteen Inchesfrom each other. It will perfeft its Seed twice 
in a Year, and at Two Mowings will yield Ten Quarters of that, as much Chaff, and Three Loads 
of flay (or rather Haum) on an Acre. It is a good Winter Pafture for Cattle, encrcafes their 
Milk, and readers it rich and well tailed ; it does not like fome rich Grafles fwcat or bloat them : 
it will bear Feeding with Sheep, and when it is grown plenty, the Seed it is thought will anfwcr 
as Well as Oats for the Support of Horfes. Praftical ObferVations on the Culture of Lucern, Tur¬ 
nips, Burnet," Timothy, and Foul Meadow Grafs. Communicated by Letters to Dr. Temple- 
man, London, 1766, 8 vn. 

‘ It is the ju 4 \<|i 9 ^ Remark of the wife and noble Vcnilhm, that Man is the Minifter and 
Interpreter ofj^^llfejthat his Skill arifes from his knowing her Manner of Proceeding, and 
that his Powerby this Knowledge of her Operations. If he feems in fome Inftances to 
command her, it is only in the Eyes of fuch as have been Icfs her Servants and Scholars, and know 
not, that even in this he only praftifes thofc Leflbns which he originally was taught by her. 

The great Linnaeus gave the firft Hint of this import.int Difeovery. He obferved (Flora 
Lap. p. 159) ^t there were feveral Plants that Horfes though hungry would not tafte. He 
judged that this might be the Cafe with other Animals. He them very earneftly requefted, that 
a ftriA Inquiry fhould be made, as to the Plants moft acceptable to ufefiil Animals, and fuch as 
*bey refufed. After waiting in vain for fome Years, he was obliged to commit this Talk to his 
•wn Difclples. In confequence of this, one, of thefe’, Nicholas Haflclgren, from a Multitude of 
.Experiments, producetf his Pan suecos, in which there is a Tabic. Ihewing what Swedilh Plants, 

4. 
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Seeds of thofe natural Grafles, which Experience hath ihewn to be moft 
valuable j and then as carefully fowing them on Ground properly prepared; 
due Regard being had to the Nature of the Soil, and to the Nature alfo of 
the Cattle that are intended to be fed thereon h An Overture lb appa¬ 
rently beneficial in its Confequences, and £0 obvioufly practicable in its Exe¬ 
cution,* one ,would be tempted to think, needed very little Perfuafion to 
bring it to a fair Trial. Yet it muft notwithftanding be acknowledged, that 
as«nothing could be more laudable, lb nothing at the fame Time could be 
more necefiary, than the Interpofition of the Society for the Improvement 
of Arts, to excite and fupport fofalutary an Experiment ». An Experiment 
calculated to render all our common Paftures both fertile in their Produce, 
and excellent in their Quality, and thereby conducive to the great End of 
rural Oeconomy, the procuring all Sorts of Cattle, the moft palatable,, 
vvholefome, and nutritive Food, altogether unincumbered with Weeds, and 
this too for a long Space of Time, and with very little Trouble or Ex¬ 
pence. 

This fuccinCl Hiftory of our national Improvements, evinces fufficiently 
how much they have been accelerated and promoted by the Increafe of 
true Science, and the Influence of philofophic Principles, built on the 
folid Bafis of Reafon, and confirmed by the Teftimony of Experience. 
TJiefc have adled chiefly, by banirtiing feveral Kinds of Superftition with 
which the old Huibandry was over-run by exploding groundlefs Notions, 


were eaten, and wliat refufeJ by Oxen, Horfes, Goats, Sheep, and Swine, of^the fbrtner were 
rjiS, and of the latter 886, making together 2314. Linnari Amoenitat. Xcadem, toI. ii. 
p. 203. 

truly worthy and accurate Mr. Stillingfleet has tranflated the Swedish Pan, Mifcellancoos 
Tracts, p. 341, and fubjoined Obfervations on Graffes, p. 365 —391, in which this Doftrine is 
admirably accommodated to this Country, and the Way thereby opened to have large Trafts of 
tine unmixed GralTes fuited to all Kmds of Cattle; a Thing not otherwife to be obtained, and 
which from its manifcH Advantages muft be always dcllred. The common PraAice is to fow 
Grafs Seeds as they come from the IFay-rick, which as Mr. Stillingfleet obferves, is not more abfurd 
than if a Man fliould fow Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, Peas, Beans, Vetches, Buck-wheat, Tur¬ 
nips, and Weeds of all Sorts together. If any Advantage is to be gained by, mixing Seeds, it may¬ 
be more probably expefted, if made by Choice than if left to Chance. 

The judicious Propofer of this Method of bavingtthe fineft Grafs and Hay, endeavours to ob¬ 
viate theftrongeft ObjeAion that could be made, from the Difficulty of procuring fuchSeed in fuf- 
fitient Quantities, by obferving that a little Boy in Three Quarters of an Hour, by a Road Side, 
collcfled as much of the pure Seed of crefted Dog-tail as weighed a Quarter of a Pound Averdu- 
pois. But the Society conceiving rightly the Nature and Importance of the Propofal, and of 
JU)W great Confequence it muft be to the Publick the bringing it to a fair Trial, have not only 
encouraged this liberally, but very judicloufly in different Manners, fo that the'reisgood Reafon. 
to hojie, foine or other of them will take Effeft to the Honoitr of the Society, the Increafe of ufe- 
ful Knowledge, and the Emolument of the Nation. 

" We foe pLiinly in the ancient Writers on Hulbandry, and in Plhiy who colleftcd from many 
that arc now loft, innunicrable Inftaaces of this. The Truth of the Matter is, that in allCona.- 
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that prevailed in a MattneF uaiverfally for Want of their being examined ; 
by tracing the Origin of old Cuftoms, and enquiring into their Confc- 
quences j by lei&ningthe Authority of vulgar Traditions; and by admitting 
for the Sake of new Advantages new Methods of Cultivation By Means 
like'thcfe, the Foundation was gradually laid, grounded on clear intelligible 
Principles, confirmed, as we have faid, by proper and repeated experi¬ 
ments. From hence arofe ftridt Inquiries into tne real, that is the natural 
Caufes of Fertility and Barrennefs, the Food or Nutriment of Vegetables, 
the Variety and Nature of Soils deduced from their component Parts, the 
Means of altering and meliorating them by the Affiftance of proper Manure 
and Culture, the introducing foreign Seeds, and adopting from the Nations 
whence they were borrowed their Methods of improving themp. By 
fuch Steps, fteadily purfued, our beft Lands have produced much more than 
formerly, and thofe that had been long confidered in quite another Light, 
were by a fuitable and judicious Treatment made equally rich and valflable'i. 
By a judicious Alteration in the Courfeof Crops, many Benefits were ob¬ 
tained j by fpreading, though flowly, new Improvements from one County 
into another, the Pradtice of rational A'griculture was extended, and the 
real Value of our Soil and Climate reicued from vulgar Errors, and fet in a 
true Point of Light >•. Old Prejudices, which would hardly have given 
Way to Reafon, were by Degrees eradicated and effedtually eradicated by 


tries the Mafs of the People, and more efpechlly of country People, are naturally fuperftitious. 
A DifjxrfitiOD, which though highly detrimental, is h.T'dly to be eradicated, however weak .nnd 
abfurd, becaufc till Mens Minds arc enlarged, the afting contrary to fuch Notions has an Air of 
Impiety. 

When for Want of Method and Inquiry the true Caufes of Things were not known, fic¬ 
titious or conjeftural Caufes were afligned prodnftne of numerous Errors. Cuftoms which, it 
may be, were founded on juft Motives, continued to fubfift after thoie Motives ccafcd, and even 
when they were no longer remembered. Tradition was a blind Guide, ruling prefent Things ac¬ 
cording to Lights paft, and was therefore properly correfted by more recent Obfervations. 

f It is indeed true, that thefe Subjc'As arc not even now either thoroughly or certainly undcr- 
ftood. But they are undoubtedly much better .known than they were in virtue of the great 
Invprovements made in Natural Philofophy and Chemiftry; and from their being better known, 
we are become greater Proficients in Agriculture; we now enter with more Certainty iiai> 
the Connection between Caufes and EfFe^s, leave Icfs to Chance, and improve frequently by our 
Difappointnients. 

q Inftancesof this have bttn given in the raiftng Hemp and Flax on Soils fuppofed to be in¬ 
capable of bearing them, and the Land being improved fnftead ol being impoveriftied thereby. 
The feme hath been (heWn in regard to Woad both here and in France. Still .more evidently 
in refpeft to Saintfoin. It is highly probable the fame Effects may follow from Luceru and Bur¬ 
net, whenever the Culture is thoroughly underftood, and widely extended. 

r When we refleft that Saffron, Liquorice, and Hops are better here than In mnft Parts of 
Europe; that Saintfoin continnes longer hei*e than in France; and that Lucern liath Ixcn ns 
dften cut here as in Italy ; it fhould in a great Mcafure remove all Diffidence as to- Soil and 
Climate. We have attempted few Things where we have purfued right Methods, and ftcadily 
perfevered, in which we have not fucceeded, and fomc there are, and thofe too of great Import¬ 
ance, in which we may fUll fuccced. 

5 Experience, 
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Experience, and Men, by feeing what had been done, grew into a“ Confi¬ 
dence of being able to do more. 

In the fame Proportion, that fuch clofer and ftrider Enquiries have been 
made, new Lights have been gained, and as Mens Minds have been turned 
from abftrufe, unavailing, and fruitlefs Speculations, to. thofe ufeful, na¬ 
tional, and important Studies, the Progrefs of our Improvements, and the 
iVdvantages neceffarily attending them, have been both quicker and greater*. 
In confequence of this, it may be truly faid, that the Face of the Country 
in no fmall Part of this Ifland hath been entirely changed. The Value of 
our Lands, independent of other Caufes, from their inti'infic Worth, hath, 
been gradually raifed. The Number of our Productions wonderfully mul¬ 
tiplied. Many new Materials for Manufactures have from thence been, 
introduced t. The Means of foreign Commerce have been thereby fupplicd,. 
and the Circumftances of all Ranks and Degrees of People rendered very 
much better than they were As many of the Undertakings from which, 
thefe Benefits were derived had their Rife from Men of fingular Parts and. 
Abilities, fofrom the very Nature and Circumftances of thofe Undertak¬ 
ings they very happily fell more immediately under the Care of Perfons 
of Fortune, liberal Sentiments, and ledulous Application, who in purfuing 
them, purfued at once their.own and their Country’s Intereft, and of Courle 
could not cither be more wifely or more worthily employed"’. But though- 

by 

% 

' The Detail of thefe ImprovcHicnts, compared with their Exteat, and the Times in which 
^cy were made, make this fufficiently manifcH. We may add, that as the Science of Hufbandry 
1-, now^in great Eltcem; as many elegant as well as excellent Books have been pub'ilhed thereon; 
as Encouragements are given to promote it in all its Branches in Britain and in Ireland ; and as 
the I.egidaturc countenances whatever may promote it, we may very reafonably hope it will here* 
alter advance with greater Celerity. 

' As an lliuAration of this Matter, it will be very expedient to mention, that the Bounty on the 
Scots Linncn commenced, A. D. 1728. By which we are enabled to compute the Progrels of that 
M-mufaflure; for in that Year the Quantity amounted to 2,183,978 Yards, and in value to 
and in A. D. 1766, the Quantity was 13,242,557 Yards, and the Value amounted to 
^’ 37 » 34 <^b It is generally underftood, that the Englifli LinnenManufafture is pretty nearly of the 
lame Value. We may from hence difeem the great Importance of gaining full Polfcffion of the 
primary Material. 

“ Mr. William Harrifon, who publilhed his Dcfcripiion of Brimin, A. D; 1577, fays, that old 
People remarked to him Three remarkable Changes that had happened in their Times, (i.) That 
every Ihiule liad Chimnlas, whereas in their Youth there were not above T\vo Chimnies in air. 
upland Town, (2.) That whereas they had Beds, Sheets, Bolfters,and Pillows, when young they 
liept oil Straw, and the Mader of a Farm Houle thought himlelf well to pafs, if he had a Flock 
Bed to lie on, with a Log to red his Head upon. (3.) That Platters were exchanged for Pewter, 
and Wooden Spoons for Tin, and even for Silver. He alfo mentions in thofe Days a Farm 
let at tour Pounds a Tear, which in his Time was let at Forty, and yet the Farmers Hved better, 
and faved more fince they paid Forty than when they paid Four. ■ Defeription of Britainc, B, ii, 
chap. X. 

T his is a Point of very great Importance, for our principal Improvers, as well a.s thofe 
amoiigd the Homans and Crcckr-, have been Men of Rank and Learning, fuch as Fii/hcrlicrr, 

Googr, 
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by thefe Steps we are more cfpecially within a Century paid, far, indeed very 
far advanced, yet are we ftill undoubtedly very diilant from Perfetflion. For 
not only new and ufeful Deligns may ftill be ftruck out, but even thofe 
that have been proftcuted with the utmoft Diligence, may by the Conti¬ 
nuance of it, be carried much greater Lengths, as the Profpe<ft continues, 
notwithftanding the Progrefs we have made ftill expanding before us*. 
Towards the extending thefe national and falutary Views, the chief Things 
aequifite arc Induftry, Frugality, and public Spirit The firft may de¬ 
rive much Afliftance from Laws j the fecond -can be only brought about by 
Example j and if the Two firft were once generally diffufed and firmly ef- 
tabliftied, the third would follow of Courfe. For as Idlenefs and Dif- 
fipation arc the Sources of Corruption, fo Induftry and Frugality naturally 
produce public Spirit, as the Voice of Reafon teaches, and as Experience 
hath in all Countries often verified 

There are ftill fome Points, which though they have been incidentally 
touched already, require to be mentioned again before we clbfe this Chap¬ 
ter. The modern Manner of laying out our Grounds for Pleafure is in¬ 
comparably better than in farmer Times, bccaufc more natural, and hav¬ 
ing in it alfo more of Utility. The prefent Tafte for Shrubs is very pleaf- 
ing and elegant in relpedt to their Colours and Odours; but perhaps, 
without leflening this, fome Regard might alfo be had to the introducing 

Googe, Vifeount St. Albans, Sir R. Wefton {by whofe^fmall Treatifc this Nation Is faiJ to 
have gifted Millions) Sir Hugh Plat, Dr. Beal, Mr, Evelyn, Sir William Temple, Mr. WorliJgc, 
Mr. Timothy Nourfe, Mr. Tull, Mr. Lifle, Dr. W. Harte, and many others who have merited 
highly of their Country, 

» If we refleft on the great Space that intervened between the firft Mention of Tome of our 
£reat Improvements, and their tiing brought into common Ufe, this will not appear at all im¬ 
probable. Above^One hundred Years ago, the PrafticaWlity of fupporting Horfes on Carrots was 
not only known, bat publiflied, and overlooked. The fame may^be faid as to Potatoes. An 
Hnndced Years hence, thefe Roots may be applied to a Variety of other Purpofes which at pre* 
I^t are fcarce in Contemplation. 

y It is a weighty Obfervation of a j^udidous Writer, “ Nature has beftowed Mines on feveral 
** Parts of the World; but their Riches are only for the Induftrions and the Frugal. Whom- 
** ever elfe they vifit, it is with the Diligent and Sober only they flay." Locke's Works, vol, ii. p. 
35. Let Wealth be acquired by Induftry, and there is great Probability that Frugality will 
keep it; for whatisjotten flowly and ajlduoufly, it is not in the Nature of Man haftily to lavilh 
away. 

* In the early Ages of the Roman Commonwealth, when their Diflaiors were taken from 
the Plough, all th^ Virtues were not only confpicuous but common. It was the fame in the 
infant State of the United Pj-ovinces ; J. de Witt, who liad tlie Power, had alfo the Prudence of 
thofe Didrators ; and we know what Hdiefls his Example had upon the Manners of his Couritry- 
men. As by Induftry, wc do not mean limply Labour, but the Application of the beft Part of a 
Perfem^s Time, according to his Condition, unto ufeful Purpofes ; fo we deftre to diftinguilh from 
Sordidneis, that Frugality wc applaud; which Is ftich a Regulation ofExpcnce, as Age, Rank, 
and Circwnftances may preferib& Avarice, the dircieft of Vices, is the Parent of Narrownefs ; 

Frugality is the Offspring of Decorum. 


filch 
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’fech as might bring us Ufe and Profit as well as Amufement». Our 
Kitchen Gardens may be juftly ftiled fuperior to any in Europe, for the great 
Variety and Excellence of efculent Plants. Our Flower Gardens alfo 
contain whatever may content the Sight or delight the Smell, and fuf- 
jficiently demonftrate that our Soil and Climate will admit of Improve¬ 
ments that would have appeared utterly incredible to our Anceftors f’. What 
cannot be reconciled to thefe, I mean our Soil and Climate, are to be found 
in our Greenhoufes and Confcrvatories, where, by an equal Exertion of Skill, 
Induftry, and Expence, we poflefs in a Manner the vegetable Treafures 
of the whole Earth. Our Orchards and Fruit Gardens abound with better 
chofen, and greater Variety of fine Trees, than in the Age immediately 
preceding this c, though fome very great Men then made their Improvement 
their peculiar Study In planting for Shew and Ornament, we have like- 
wife far outdone our Predeceflbrs, by introducing many and fome of them 
very ufeful Trees from the moftidiftant Parts of the Globe, and natura¬ 
lizing them in both Illands ^: A Thing highly laudable, confidering them 
only as they were intended, in the Light of Curiofities and Ornaments j but 
which would certainly turn to a far better Account, if they were planted in 
much larger Numbers, and with a View to the public Benefit, as in Pro- 
cefs of Time we have great Reafon to expedt they will. 

* \Vc may be induced to give fome Attention to this, if we refleff that the People of Arabia, 
neglefting all the rich Commodities, for trading in wjiich, they were famous in the moft early Ages, 
confine thcmfcives to the Culture of iheXlofFce Buflj. The Sugar Cane commands in likcManner 
the Attention of the People in the Weft Indies. Here; that humble Plant the Oficr produces Ten 
Pounds an Acre, fometimes more, with very little Trouble, and as little Expcnce. 

" The Art of Gardening is not above a Century old in the Manner it is now praAifed. Whea 
Guineas were firft coined, one would (carce pnrehafe a Couple of CauUfbwers ; we now produce 
the beft, and by far the grcatell Quantities of any Country in Europe, and even export them an¬ 
nually to Holland, from whence we originally received them. This furcly is a demonftrative 
Proof of what Skill and Labour will do in this Soil, and tinder this variable Climate. 

Put to the Honour of the Improvers of thofc Days, they feemed very attentive to the promot¬ 
ing Cyder, Perry, Mead, and other Engllflt Liquors, which they wifely judged capable of being 
icndcred as acceptable, and confcqucntly as faleablc abroad as foreign Wines are here. On this 
Subjeft Dr. Real, Mr. Evelyn, Sir Jonas Moor, Mr. Worlidge, and Mr. Mortimer have reported 
many Katfts that ought to be remembered, and made many Obfervirions which well deferve to be 
confidered, 

*' It may be, that in Time we may have Vineyards again in this Country, as we had formerly, 
towards which Perfeverance is as neccirary as Soil or Situation. One daresnqt be fo pofitive as to 
Ulives, though they have borne Fiuit at Kenfingtou and in Devonlhire. A Nobleman, who was 
an excellent Judge, thought they would do as well in the Ifle of Wight as in Italy. White Mul¬ 
berries grow here as well as any where, and it is laid wherc-ever "they grow Silk may be intro¬ 
duced. 

* As for Inftance, Cedars from Lebanon and from America, which grow freely, and to a large 
Size. The Cyprefs, fo much efltemeJ in early Ages. The Plane tree of ftupendous Bulk. 
Firs of many different Kinds, the Silver, the Norway, the American Spruce, the Newfoundland, 
and the Hemlock ; in like Manner all the numerous Families of the Pines, fuch as the Pineafter 
or wild Pine, the Tartarian, the Siberian, the Weymouth, the Virgini;;, the North American 
Red and White Pines, &c. 

VoL. II. 
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Yet in the Midft of thefe truly noble Attempts, which feem to breathe 
fuch a vigorous Spirit of Improvement, wehear a general Complaint, that there 
is an evident, and even dangerous Decay of Timber, both in Britain and in 
Ireland, and this notwithftanding our natural Advantages, which in this Re- 
fpedt are very great, fmce no Country is more proper for the Produdion of 
this valuable, and confidered as a commercial People, neceflary Trcafure 
We have in common with other Regions, Heaths, Moors, Mountains, 
Morafles, and other wafte Grounds, which, though dreary, inhofpitable, 
and ufelefs in their prefent State, would be very profitable it planted. But 
we have alfo Forefts, Chaces, and Parks, exceedingly well adapted to, and 
which were originally appropriated for, the raifing all Kinds of ufeful Tim¬ 
ber 3 . To this we may add, that if Indolence, and the narrow Spirit of 
looking to ourfelves only, and not forward to Pofterity, would give us 
leave to fee it, there cannot be in proper Places a more profitable Improve¬ 
ment than might by this Means be attamedl’. But as the Fad, in refe¬ 
rence to this Declenfion of Ship-timber, and the moft ufeful Kinds of Wood, 
cannot be controverted, we .ought certainly, the Thing being fo much, 
and withal fo manifeftly in our Power, to turn our Thoughts, and bend 
our Endeavours to the proper Remedy, and this for a Variety of Reafons. 

^ It is a Point out of all Doubt, that both the Southern and Northern Parts of this Ifland 
were ovcrf»iowD with Wood ; and iminenfe Quantities of fubterraneous Trees of difFerenl Sorts, 
have been for Ages paft, and arc ftill in fcveral Places digged out of the J 3 owcls of the Earth. 
Our Oak, Elm, Afli, Chefnut, Beech, &c. grow as lay^e, lafl as long, and their Wood is as 
found and ufetul, as in any Country, Trees brought from the moft diftant and difeordant Soils 
and Climates arc made to live .ind thrive here. 

g In thofe Days, when regular Surveys were taken of thefe Places of Amufement and royal 
Recreation, though Towns, Fields, and Commons, as the Country grew populous, came to be intcr- 
fperfed, yet their original Defign was fo for remembered, as that Accounts were conftantly taken 
of the growing Timber to preferve it, of the periodical Falls of Coppices, and burning of Charcoal, 
which though rarely beneficial ,to the Crown, was highly nreful to the Publick. 

h Wefiave already employed feme Pains to juftify this Propofilion. Indeed, valuable Timber-trees, 
fuch as Oak, Alh, and E-lm, pay be cultivated, where both Land and Labour are dear, to great 
Advantage. But through the Beneficence of Providence, there is no Kind c£ Land but may ad¬ 
mit, with Improvement, fomeKind of Trees. The coldeft, moft open, and expofed Situations fuit 
that noble and ufeful Timber the Chefnut beft. In dry hilly Lands (fit for nothing elfc) Syca¬ 
more in a few Years will grow to a large Size. On ftony, barren, and chalky Grounds, and ou 
the Declivity of Hills, may be raifed Groves of Beech. Box and Yew, botlj valuable in a high De¬ 
gree, as their Wood fenres for various Ufes,^ will thrive in the coldeft and moft dreary Soils with¬ 
out Care or Cofti The Poplar, Afpen, Abeal, Alder, Withy, Sallow, Willow, and other Aqua¬ 
tics, in Marflies, Fens, Bogs, where no other Trees will live; yet are of quick Growth, in con- 
ftant Demand, and yery profitable. The feme may be fold of Birch, which will groty any where. 
The Scots Pine, commonly, tliough Improperly called the Scots Fir, from which we have out Deal 
Boards, will grow in Peat Bogs, in chalky, gravelly, c«r ftony Soils, and in dry barren Sands. The 
Laburnum or Peas-cod Tree will grow on the bleakeft Mountains, and if only fuffered to grow will 
become a large Tree, and afford excellent Timber. The Rowan Tree or Quick-lkam, which 

J >roduccs both an ufeful and valuable Wood, grows, and is tlie only Tree that grows naturally, on 
bfflc of the Rocks in Shetland. 


In 
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In the firft Place it is to be confidered, that the very fame Complaint is at 
prefent made in moft of the Countries of Europe, even in thofe from whence 
we at prefent draw our largeft Supplies j in confequence of which the Com¬ 
modity rifes in Price, whereas by a due Exertion of our own Powers all 
this Money might be faved to the Nation ». • We ought next to advert, that 
there is not perhaps in the World, a Country where there is either a more 
copious or a more conftant Demand for Timber, and every Kind of Wood; 
lb that if this growing Evil fliould proceed, as it is very likely to do, to a 
much greater Height, it mull be attended with very great and very manifeft 
Inconveniencies k. To this we may add, that whenever we (hall come to fee it 
in its proper Light, and in confequence of this refolve to fet about an Amend¬ 
ment in Earneft, even this muft in its very Nature be a Work of Time, 
which is a Point that deferves the moft mature AttentionSuppofing 
therefore that our Apprehenfions on this Head may be a little too ftrong 
at prefent, and that confiderable Supplies of Timber may be ftill found in 
Hamplhire, SulTex, Wales, and fome few other Places, yet this, inftead of 
diminilliing, ought rather to excite our Care, as lliewing, that if w'e go 
about it immediately, there may be ftill fome reafonable Hopes of preventing 
a Mifchief, that may otherwife become in many Relpcdls extrerrtely fatal. 

The Laws, w’hich through a long Courfc of Years have been enadted 
with a View to the Prefervation of Timber, fufficiently Ihew the Senfe of 
the Legiflature upon this important Subjeil: In the preceding Book we 

have 

’ In Norway, in Switzerland, and in France, they make bitter Complaints of the Decay of 
Wood of all Sfli ts. This they very truly aferibe to the Defirc of prefent Profit, by complying 
with that cncrciifed Demand which growing Luxury every where excites, without providing an 
adequate Supply. The Price of this, which not only is, but muft ever continue a Necclfary, 
is daily rifing at home and abroad, which though an immediate Draining, may in its Confluence 
become an Advantage. For thefe high Prices may be confidered as Ek»\intics in favour of bur Ap¬ 
plication to planting ; and thofe who firft fall into this Tr ek, lyiH fo avail thcmfelvcs of this Cir- 
cumftance, by raifing immenfe Sums from Lands that now yield vety little, i.j to create Envy, 
which may excite a general Imitation, and of courfe a gradual Approach to Plenty. 

‘‘ In fome Places where Timber is confidered as a Staple, they have already bad Recourfc to 
Reftriflions ia cuttlug down their Woods. It is true, that there hath In thofe Countries been 
hitherto little Regard paid to thefe Rcfti i< 5 tions, which is tlie Rcafon we have not felt their EfFtxfts, 
except in raifing the Puichafe. The French, however, aware of what may happen, hiive enforced 
their old Laws, and a flikft Reform of their Pferefts, which has produced fome Memorlils of Mr. 
Buffiin, and feveral excellent Works by Mr. Du Haniel. 

* WhciiAvc hear or read of Oaks many Hundred Years old, and of other Timber-trees of vaft Age, 
we muft not conclude that the Ellefts of Planting are not to be felt within a much fhortev Period. 
In good Land, agreeable to their Nature, Timber-trees will be fit for Service in Half a Century, 
and continue improving Haifa Century more. In worfe Soils Trees grow more ftowly; biit the 
Timber is not the worle. Put even Half a Century is a long, a very long Period to be fpent 
ill ExpcHation. 

w The Statutes from the Reign of Henry VIII. arc moft of them ^nal Laws, and are from a Va¬ 
riety of Caufes fcldom executed. It might probably aiifwcr letter to propofc Eacouiagements, as 

T 2 to 
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have ventured to give feme for promoting the feme valuable Pur- 

pofes. But a Matter of fuch national Concern, ought not to be left to in¬ 
certain Mcafures It calls for' immediate, vigorous, and effedtual Reme¬ 
dies, vsihich if th«^ can be pointed out there is no Reafon to diftruft the 
Willingnefs of the Legiflature to interpofe its farther and moft effeiflual Af- 
liftance for the Welfare of the Publick. In the firll: Place, a Arid Survey 
ought to be taken of all Forefts, Chaccs, &c. and an authentic Report 
made of the State in which they are at prefent, and what Supplies of Tim¬ 
ber, and in what Space of Time, might under proper Management bf 
expeded from them It fliould feem reafonable on renewing all Royal Grants- 
of Lands, that a Referve of Trees for the Ufe of the Navy in Proportion to 
the Extent of the Grant Ihould be required in the Nature of a Quit-rent, 
and the State of fuch referved Trees fhould be properly certified upon every 
fubfequent Renewal Befides the Laws upon this Subject ought to be 
carefully reviewed, fuch Parts of them as are become obfelete or improper 
repealed. Rewards and Penalties clearly and with Propriety affigned; but 
above all, feme Methods fliould be purfued by Prefentments at the Summer 
and Lent Aflizes, to carry thefe Laws, thus amended, into fliridt and con- 
ftant Exeoutionq. In relpedl to private Perfons,. tliey may be wrought on 

to 

to which Hints have been already given. Bat if Parifhes or Counties could be induced to mile 
Plantations of Oaks, by gninting them Annuities towar/!s the Relief of their Poor, from the 
Time the Trees were of a certain Age, till cut for the Ufc of the Royal Yards, it might prov *■ an 
cffedlual Means of feciiring them. 

" We have from Experience (for it is now more than a Hundred Years fince Mr. Evelyn pub- 
lUhed his Sylva) learned, that Perfuafion and Argument will do little. We mgft (though I am 
rarely an Advocate for that) look up to Authority. There is certainly in this llland a gieat 
deal of Ship-timber of Twenty Years Growth or more, which if, without Injury, or rather with 
Emolument to the Proprietors, it could be preferved for the Ufe of the Navy, might have many 
good Confequences. 

" The original Delign of Forefts was for the Conveniency of Hunting, when this was cftcenit d the 
uobleft of royal. Diverftons. As the Nation grew more civilized, many of thefe artificial Deferts; 
were disforefted, and Towns and Villages admitted in the reft. Bnt the fingle EmolunHut aiil- 
ing'to the Publick, was the Growth of Timber, of which (as Things now ftand) it is very ex¬ 
pedient the Publick fhould have a diftinA Account, This was an Age ago recommended to Charles 
II. by Mr. Evelyn, who thought that a due Regulation of the Forefts and Chaccs might amply 
fupply the Roy-al Yards with Timber. If ever thefe large Trafts of Land arc converted into- 
Farms, the referved Rents might be at the lame Time converted into an Obligation of plant¬ 
ing and preferving a certain Number of Timber-trees in proportion to- the Extent of fuch. 
Farms. 

p In France, no Man, let his Fortune or his Rank be what it w'ill, can cut Timber on his own; 
Fifate, but under the Infpeftion, and under the Regulations of the King’s Surveyors. In that 
Kingdom, the Fourth Part of Woods in the Hands of Eeclcliaftics, or others holding in Mort¬ 
main, is referved for a Supply of fcrviccablc Timber, by an Ordin.ancc in A. D. t 573, eonfirra- 
« d in A. D. 1597, but never executed till A. D. 1669. Such Regulations benefit the Publick, 
without Injury to private Perfons., 

■■ It is fomething worfe than Folly to enafl wife Laws, and take no Care to fee them executed. 
Yet this is the Cafe here and in France, to fay nothing of other Countries. In Bilicay (the freeft 
4 Province 
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to contribute to this falutary End, by diiFesent Methods. A few puWlck 
fpirited Improvers of fuperior C^ality might quickly bring this Kind of 
Planting into Fafliion <■. The firft Attempts of this Sort wquld be attended 
with very great Advantages, by exciting Emulation, producing Experience 
which we very much want, and in a very ihort Time demonftrating from. 
Fadts, what has been fo often hinted from Rcafon, that this is a very folid,, 
certain, and confiderable Mode of Impiovements. The Society for pro¬ 
moting Commerce, Manufadlures, and. Arts, feeing Things already in tliis 
Ligiit, have very laudably and judicioufly contributed tlieir Affillance. The 
fame I’hing has been done in Ireland '; and we have great Reafon to ex- 
pedt, that the riling Generation, induced by Principles of true Oeconomy, 
and encouraged by tliefe Examples, will entirely remove this Reproach, and 
rdlore to thefe Iflands fuch a Provifion, not of Timbor only, but alfo of 
every ufeful Kind of Wood, as may fully fupply the Demands of their in- 
duflrious Inhabitants 

I^ 

• 

Province in Spain) they have great Iron-works, and much Ship-building; but thdr Laws being; 
well made, and punftoally obe)ed, they have conftant Supplies of Wood and Timber for both. 

J he Preamble of the new Law well penned, and the Utility of it fully explained in the Judges 
Charges, would foon relieve us from all Apprehen/ions. 

r l alhion is the only Law that enforces its Diftates without Officers and without Penalties.. 
We fee it has iniioduced Planting for Plcafure; why then fhould it want the Power of difflifing, 
the Diljroi'ition of Planting for Profit ? In the laft Age, many Gentlemen in the Weftern Counties, 
were ambitious of prtlcrving their NaracI in Apples brought by them into Ufe, and to their inde¬ 
fatigable Pe'.ns and Experiments we owe our moft excellent Kinds of Cyder. In the fame Man¬ 
ner J.ord Weymouth hath fixed his on the New England Pine. 

It ij a Thing of the greatcA national Confcciuence to put this Matter by fome known antt 
.mexccpiionable Experiments beyond all Difpute. The ableft Writers on, and the beftJudges 
i f the* Subject, are clear and unanimous in their. Opinions, and fome of them have given us very in¬ 
genious, and, very probably, accurate Calculatiu.is. But it is not Opinions or Calculations of 
which \vc hand in need, but of Fafls. Thefe would lilence all Doubts, thefe would anfwer ail 
Objections, thefe would add Authority to Opinion, thefe would give decifive Evidence to Calcu¬ 
lations: In a Word, thefe would Infpire vi Dcfiic of Planting; and whoever fets the Example, 
liy a J’lantation of an Hundred Acres of Oaks, will do an iiiexpreffible Service to this Country. 

' The Method pnrfued by the Society hcic, is the propofing for Two Years together Gold 
and Silver Medals for the raifing in diftcrent Proportions Oaks, Chefnuts, Elms, Scots Fir, and 
the Weymouth I’lnc. This Attention fbews a Regard to national Good, and the Rewards are. 
fuitably adjufted to thofc from whom fnch Improvements can only be expefted, viz. Perfons of 
Dillinftion and of Landed Property. Tne Dublin Society have for fcveral Years put/ued the fame 
Method fur jdanting and preferving 'I'rccs ; in fome Cafes, tlitre is u Medal affigned to each Pro¬ 
vince ; in others, a Medal is ai'ligncd to every Coitnty, in order to extend fo noble, and fo- 
beneficent a Spirit into all Parts ot the Iiland. It alio appears by thdr annual Accounts of 
their Premiums bellowed, that their laudable Intentions have produced very good EiFeftf. 

" Whoever confiders the great Importance of our Navy, which is, in truth (under Divine Pro¬ 
vidence) the Glory and the Sujtportot the liiiiifh Empire, mult be fully convinced how nccellary 
it is, that we (laould not be dependent on other Nations for thofc Supplies of 'f irobtr that it an- 
mially recpiircs. At the ftime Time it mull appear a Work of great Difficulty to procure thefe 
Supplies in Bri'-iin,. when we are told the N.ivy requites at prrfent Four if not Five '1 iraes the. 
Quantity of Timber that would have anTwered its Demands about x Century ago. Btlides#.we. 

niuii. 
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It is hoped, that in the Cott^ of this long Chapter, the Principles we 
have fo often laid down, in relation to the natural Fertility of this Country, 
have been clcady explained and inconteftibly proved, not by Affertions 
grounded only on probable Arguments, but from that Evidence which is 
ever requifite in fiich Cates, the Teftimony of Fadts. We have likewife 
endeavoured to trace the gradual AcceHions that have been made to the 
national Income, by the Affiilatice of an improved and extended Agricul¬ 
ture. For the fame Realbn we have ilated the true Grounds upon which our 
£xpc(%ations are.founded, that they may be carried ftill farther, and that in 
Aiccecding Times fucceflive Improvements may,be made, fome of them 
perhaps as important as any of thofe we at prefent happily poflefsIt 
would not have been difficult to have made this ftill more flriking, and in 
Appearance more certain, by having Recourfe to Calculations. Kut as tbeie, 
though made with the greateft Care, and conduced with all poffible Mo¬ 
deration, might from their very Nature have been liable to Cavil and Con- 
troverfy, we chofe to leave them to the Confideration of the intelligent 
Reader, who may perhaps be furniffied with better and clfliter Lights, at 
leaft in many Inftances, though we have not failed to give him fuch as 
we had, and upon which we thought he might fafely depend. A Pro¬ 
ceeding that feemed lefs liable to Error, as, in regard to the material and 
fundamental Points, there can be no Doubts raifed by any who confider the 
prefent, and refledt on the paft State of Things. 

We have more than once obferved, and the Subjedl at prefent obliges us 
to repeat it once more, that it is the Capacity for a Variety of ufeful Pro- 
dudtions which conftitutes the real and intrinfic Excellence of any Coun¬ 
try. Thefe form its interior Strength, and comparative Power in refpcct to 
other Countries. Thefe are the true fubllantial Refources from whence 
arife national independence *. It is therefore from having juft and ade- 

moft (He fame Period advert to the wonderful Increafe of onr Merchantmen, and in confcquencc* 
of that the prodigious Augmentation of our Small Craft in all onr Ports, and upon all our Rivers, 
which are alfo multiplying every Day, and of courfe heighten the Demand. 

w If the Improvements now made h id been ftated as Things certain, or even probable, a Cen- 
'tury ago, how little Credit would they have met with ? How many plaufible Arguments would 
have been adduced to fnew they deferved little Credit ? But if it had or could have been fo 
ftated, would it hat'C been at all lefs certain, that we actually pofTefs and enjoy them now ? If lb, 
thfe Country had always the fame innate Power of producing *, and Skill and Indnftiy have deve¬ 
loped this by It ^ clear then that Skill and Indullry are the inftruments that h.tve pro- 

dijiced this great and hippy Change. But the Country having (till the fame Principle of Fecun¬ 
dity, and thefe Inftrnmeots being as much as ever in our Power, what ftrongcr Argument can 
be bronght to fhew the Probtdsility of obr making future Improvements ? 

* What hath been faid at the Beginning of the Chapter, in this Paragraph of the 7 'ext, and in 
■ the preceding Note*, might be‘fulficient on 'this Head. But the Utility of it is fo great, that 
it may not be amifs to remark, tKaf every new and ufeful Produft we acquire adds to the Balance of 
our 'Pr.-vde-the Sum wc formerly expended thereon, befidcs fomewhat to onr Induftry, and a great 
deal more if capable of being maaufafturcd.- In all Refpei^s 40 our national Income and lade- 
peadincy. 


on ate 
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quatc Ideas of thefe, that we gain a certain and a diftindt Notion of the Worth 
or Value of any Region whatever; «ndit|s for want of having fuck Ideas, 
that we take up fanciful Partialities for fome, and entertain groundiefs 
Prejudices' againft other Countries, till at length Matters, of Fadt awake 
us from our Dreams, and force us to perceive the Truth y. It is from a 
due, though not a very early Attention to this Capacity for different Produc¬ 
tions, and the calling them forth by an afliduous Application to the Arts of 
Culture, that we have rendered this Ifland in its Appearance fo very differerit 
from what it was a few Ages ago. It is from thefe Caufes that wc, the Inha¬ 
bitants of it, are at this Day an adlive, induilrious, commercial, opulent,, 
and potent People, incomparably more fo than witliin a Century paft. It 
will be due to our Adherence to thefe lalutary Principles, that we ihall 
preferve and extend our Importance; and therefore the keeping conftantly 
our Duty in this Reipedt in our View, is our firft and great political Con¬ 
cern If notwithllanding all that has been faid, the Reader Ihould re¬ 
tain any Doubts or Scruples, any Difficulties or Sufpicions, thefe will .be. 
fully removed in the next Chapter, in which we fhall confider more at- 
large the Effedis, the Confequeiices, and the Advantages that flow froni'. 
our numerous Improvements.. 

Yet however we may Be pleafed with the various and beneiicitfl: 
Sources of Profit, which are to be Rated in the fucceeding Chapter, let us 
always confider them as fecondary Emoluments naturally arifing from, and 
necelTarily connedled with, thdfe Improvements that have been already; eXf 
plained, and without which they can no moire furvive and fiourifli 'thiiiii 
Plants when torn from ffieir Roots. This I fay yye muft conftantly re¬ 
member, for Agriculture and Manufadtures are T^rins, and mufl: always 
wax or wane with each other. The Produce conflifut£&4;he Worth of any, 

y W,e look on Spain as a rich Country, bccaufe of the-Wealth-that is^ drawn from it, which ii 
rather a Proof of its Wants. We in general confider Switzerland as a very poor one. Butfince the 
Swifs hive applied themfelves afliduoully to difeovering and improving- the Refourccs they have 
in their Country, harfli as it is, their Liunens, Horics, Black Cattle, Gheefes, and Manufactures 
bring in vaft Sums, which their Induftry in raifing Corn, Vines, Hemp, Flax, Timber, and 
other Neceffaries, with their great Frugality, enables them to keep: Tha-e are in confequence of 
this fewer indigent Perfons there than in atmofi any other Part of Europe. The Swifs would be 
ftill richer, if their Government did not lock up the public Treafure in Chefts, and private Men. 
vert theirs in foreign Funds. 

» It is from the various ProduAs of our own Soil, that the Bulk^ as well as the moft ftable 
Part of our national SubHance proceeds, and therefore fuch Pre^uffs call more, immediately 
for publick Attention and Proteflion. In the firft Inftance they arife from Labour, and thereby 
give a frugal Livelihood to many Thoufands of Families ; in tire next they fupply Materials for 
Art and luduftry to work,upon, and, our home Confumptioti provided for, become laftty, the 
moft lucrative Articles (their whole Amount being dear Gains tpvthe Nation) in our foreign Com' 
merce. It is allowed they are not the only lucrative Articles’; but then it muft be alfo ad> 
mitted, that in their very Produftion they procure us a Race of adive, robuft, and hardy Men,. 
to proteR.and preferve what by thefe dilforcat Means we acquire.. 

5 Country.. 
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Country, Plenty of Provifions jis the Subftance, the Wealth, the Patri- 
moov of the common People, other Riches belong to thofe of a fuperior 
RanL But it is upon^he Abundance and Cheapnefs of the former, that 
the Induftry of the Many, and of Courfe the Happinefs of Society, the Peace 
and Welfare of a Nation, muft always depend. It is therefore an Obliga¬ 
tion upon, and at the fame Time the Intereft of Government, to taike 
«very poflible Method to prevent their Dcarnefs, and dear they muft be 
if they are fcarce. It is acknowledged that Manufactures and Commerce 
produce a Part, and a great Part of our Wealth; but in order that they 
may produce, it is requilite, abfolutely requifite, that Manufacturers fhould 
be able to live. Men work in order to eat, and if their Labour will not 
procure them a comfortable Subfiftence, they will either become idle and 
indigent here, or remove ellewhere. If our Manufactures cannot be made 
at a reafonable Rate, they cannot long remain Materials for foreign Com¬ 
merce. It ought therefore to be equally the ObjeCt both of the Landed 
and Trading Interefts to encourage Agriculture, taken in,the moft exten- 
teniive Senfe, as the Mother and Support of Arts, as the great and per¬ 
manent Principle of our domeftic Policy, on which our Attention muft be 
invariably fixed, if we mean to preferve that Felicity to which the Benefi¬ 
cence of Providence has given us, as thi? Chapter fully fhews, an incontcftiblc, 
.:aud if we are not wanting to ourfelvcs, an indefeafible Title. 

CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Animals in the Britifh Dominions. 

HE Variety of Anmals rendered ly the Creator Jerviceahle to the human 
Racot the Wifdom and Goodnefs of Providence vifible in their O economy ^ 
and in the happy Difrihution tf them in thefe Iflands. Sheep more imme¬ 
diately the Care of Man^ ufeful to him in many RefpeSls^ thrive in all Cli¬ 
mates^ but no -where better than in Great Britaint Irelattd, and the adjacent 
JJles. AJhort View if their Nature, Properties, and the Management of them. 
Phefignal and numerous Benefits derived from them briefly fated and ex- 
flainm. ^Tbe'Hifiopy of Wod and the Woollen ManufaSlure in this Coun¬ 
try from the earlief Pimes. The fame continued to the Clofe of the Reign of 
Pdwardthe Sixth. Farther profecuted to the End of that of fames the 
Pirfi. Phe fame Subjebl continued and concluded. * Confiderat ions on the 
'Value if our Sheep, fVool, and Woolleti Manufactures, as they fand at fre- 
fent. A fort sketch ofthefamp.Subjebl, in rejpebl to North Britain and 
Ireland), Goats, their Nature, Properties, Places fit for them, and other 
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Particulars, Have been perhaps too much overlooked and negleSled. 
count of Black Cattle j this Country ever famous for having them in Plenty y 
and excellent in their Kind, fujily confidered as of the higheji Importance in 
regard to our Syjlem of Hujbandry. Phe Profits of the Dairyy variousy con- 
fianty and very confiderable. The feveral ManufaBures which Black Cattle 
furnifij for the Benefit of Society. A Jhort Hifiory of the deferent Kinds of 
Leathery and the Value of it to this Country. Of the feveral Sorts of Deer, 
and the Advantages accruing from them. Swine of all Kinds, and from 
different Climatesy live and thrive here. The great Utility, and the Va-- 
riefy of Emoluments that are derived from them. Horjes of every Kind, 
and excellent in their refpeSl 'tve Kinds, bred in Britain. The many Ufes that 
are made of them, and many Advantages arifing from them candidly and im^ 
partially confidered. Ajj'es thrive as well, and live as long here as in mofi 
Countries in Europe: Hardy, healthy, patient, laborious, ufeful in matiy 
RefpcBs, and might be made fo in many more. Mules left frequent now than 
in fonsicr Times, yet might be rendered exceedingly ferviceable in feveral 
Ways. Of fame other Animals, that are for feveral Purpofes ufeful to 
Mankind. Tame, wild, and water Fowl, with the Benefits that accrue to 
us from them. Bees, their fignal Utility, together with fome Thoughts jok 
the PoJJibility of increafing and improving the Advantages obtained from 
them. OfFiJh, and the Profits that are and might be drawn from them.. 
How far it is praBicable or expedient to increafe the Number if our Ani^ 
mats, by introducing new Sfpeies of them, from other Countries. Conclufive 
Confiderations, drawn frotst the Contents of the Three lafi Chapters. 

T H E Produdions of the Earth not only nourifh, and yield many other 
ConveniencicB for Man, but are alfp ferviceable in the fame Refpccls 
to other Animals, of which there are alfo many Kinds exceedingly ufeful and 
beneficial to the human SpeciesSome of them afford him both Ftsod and 
Phyfic, nay, and cloathing alfb, by which he is defended frdm the Incle¬ 
mency of the Weather. Some again are employed in bearing Burthens, in 
carrying him from Place to Place, in drawing Carts, Waggons, and Coaches. 
There are many that fupply very ufeful and profitable Manufadlures, and 
others that adminifler both to his Subfiftence and to his Pleafure from the 

» Animals, through the Will and Wirdom of the Omnipotent and Omaifeient Creator, are joint 
Tenants with Men of this terraqueous Globe. The fame Power hath provided for their Snblift- 
cnce, as well as ours, and regulated whatever regards their Oeconomy with admirable Policy. 
They have their proper Places affigned them, to which their Nature and Faculties are exaAly 
adapted. Their Appetites arc alfo reftrained, feme eat one Sort, fome another Sort of Food, fo 
that all have enough, an3 all have Variety. Their Numbers alfo are perfcAly balanced, by the 
very different Periods of their Lives, by the feveral Meafores of their Prolific.acy, by carni¬ 
vorous Animals that prey upon, and thereby limit the locrcnfc of others; Points rf divine Sa¬ 
pience, extremely worthy ot ouf deepeft and moft ferioua Meditations, as well as our iincereif 
Praifes. 

VoL. IL U Qualities. 
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Qualities with which they are endowed by Nature, and of which he fs^ 
enabled by the Superiority of his Reafon to make Ufe for his own Benefit and. 
Advantage It is therefore juftly efteemed a very Angular Happinefs for 
any Country to be plentifully Hocked with a Variety of ufeful Animals, 
and no fmall Privilege to be exempted from thofe that are noxious to tiie 
human Race, or to other Animals, by their Rapacity or Venom. There 
are very few Countries confidered in this Light, that Hand more amply or 
more manifeftly indebted to Providence than the Britilh Hies, which abound ' 
with Creatures every way fuited to fupply our Wants, and to anfwer other 
beneficial Purpofes, at the fame Time tliat we are very little expofed to- 
thofe Ravages and Inconveniencies that arife from Beafts of Prey, deftruc- 
tive Vermin, or poifonous Reptiles*^. It is to fet tlie numerous and tranf- 
cendant Advantages, which in this Reipeit we enjoy, in a clear and con- 
fpicuous Point of Light, that this Chapter is deiftined, and in which fo' 
much only of natural Hiftory is introduced as feemed requifitc to render: 
thefe Benefits intelligible andinconteftible. 

In order to anfwer this Purpofe cffedtually, we will begin with that A-ni- 
mal, which, as Varro tells us, was the firfi: that Man took under his pe¬ 
culiar Care and Protedion, and which, indeed feems to want, and to de- 
fcrve it more than any other. This is the Sheep, the taraeft, the mod 
inoffenfive, the moft gregarious, the eafieft fupported, and, in the Opinion' 
of many, the raofi: ufeful and beneficial of all. Animals It is probably 

for. 

’’ But the fame Supreme Baing, who fo beneficently and fo cfFeftually provided for the Ha,> 
pinefs of Animals, bellowed the Dominion of them upon Man, who therefore ultimately reaps the 
Profits of the Provilions made for them. In virtue of his fuperior Abilities, he, for his own 
Elmolument, or even for his Amufement, enlarges for them thofe Limits afligned them in a State 
of Nature. ^He makes Ponds and Canttls to multiply Pilh. He. feeds and provides for Multitudes 
of winged Creatures, thence Ailed domeAk Fowl. ForcAs and Parks give Shelter to the ReA of 
the feathered Tribe, and even to wild BeaAs. In refpeS to thofe that are tame, by multiplying 
their SubfiAencc, hemuhijrfies them to the Extent of his Convenience, or even to that of his- 
WlA\es, 

' In refpeA to nfeful Arrimals, it Is the Bufinefs of the Chapter to give an Account of them, 
and it would be nccdlefs to enumerate them here. In regard to the voracious and the venemocs, 
we have of (.^ladrupeds, the Badger, Wild-car, the Ferret, the Fo.x, the Martcrn, the Otter,. 
the Pole-cat, and the Wcafel. Of Birds of Prey, we have the E:igle, the Falcon, tlte Hawk, the 
KeArel, the Kite, the Lanner,. the Ofsprey, the Sparrow-hawk, the Taflel, and a few fmaller 
of the Owl Kind chiefiy. Of the venemous, the Viper, the Blind-worm, and as many think the 
Toad and the Spider. Some of thefe are only in particular DiArifls, and in feveral Parts of the 
BritiAi Ifles moA of them are not found at all. Wolves were formerly in thefe Illauds, but have 
been long fuice rooted out, to our inexpreflible Benefit. 

Nnm. xxxi. 52.' 2 Kings iii. 4. 2 Chron. xvii.-11. Varro de re RuAica, lib. ii. Strabon. 
Gepgraph. lib. iii. p. 144. Columel. lib. vii. Plin. HiA. Nat. lib. viii, cap. 47, 4.V, 49. xxix.. 
cap. xii. Fizherbert’s Book of Hulbandry. Gc^ge’s Hulbandry, fol. 130—13(). Ilarrifon’s De-. 
feription of Britaine, Book iii. chap. viii. Markham’s cheap and good Hulbandry, Book i. chap, 
i.— 'Xjuc.. Mortimer’s Hulbandry, Book.vi. ch.ap. vi. LiAe’s Obfervations in Hulbandry, vol. iL 
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for this Reafon that Providence has given them fuch a Nature, that they 
are able to thrive in almoft all Countries and Climates, (o as to be the 
Companions of Men, and the Objects of their Care, not only in mild and 
temperate Regions, but alfo in the torrid and frigid Zones, which perhaps 
we Ihould hardly believe, if we were not convinced of it by unqueftion- 
ablc Experience At the fame time that they are thus generally fpread 
over the Face of the whfde habitable Earth, we may nevcrthclcfs truly aflert, 
that there is no Part of it more fitly adapted to the Nourilhment and Im¬ 
provement of thefe gentle and beneficial Creatures than the Illands of 
Great Britain and Ireland In thefe the Soil fupplies the moll plealing, 
wholcfome, and luxuriant Paflures, the Climate too is peculiarly agree¬ 
able to them, as being not fo fultry, even in the warmeft Summers, as to 
ailvCt their tender Frames, which frequently happens elfcwhere, or fo in¬ 
clement even in our hardeft Winters, as to prove any way prejudicial to 
them, or at lead b t very feldom. It is not therefore at all wonderful, that 
this Nation Ihould have been in all Ages extremely attentive to its 
Flock^;, more elpecially as thefe were at- all Times pregnant Sources of its 
Wealth n, ncitlicr ought it to be any great Motive of Surprize, that in con- 
fequence of this, we have at certain Times, in which commercial or in¬ 
deed civil Policy was but indifferently underftood, fuffered our-Partiality 

p. i5j^—223. 356—3^3, Piero dc Crefeenzi dd Agricoltnra, lib. xi. cap Ixvi—Ixxv. Maifon 
kiinii.]ne, liv. i. chap. x.kv. Didionnairc Occoiiomique, tom. i. col. 413. Negoce d’Amflerdam, p. 
86. Di'flionnaiic dc Commerce, tom. i.%'ol. 545. tom. ii. col. 568, 569. 940—961. 1191—1195. 

■5 283—1286. 1451. lorn. iii. col. 4I—-51. Inlh uiJlioii fur la Manierc d’elevcr et depcrfec- 
tioncr les Ik-ftes .1 Lainc, compofer a SueJols, par Frcderie W. Haftfer, A Paris 1756, lamo. 
J^’Agronome, vol. i. p. 82. 127. 481. vol. ii p. 62. Diftionnaire Univerfel d’Hiftoirc, Naturelie, 
tom. i. p. 280—2yi. tom. iii. p. 193. 522—525. 

" The Scriptures fpeak at large of the Sheep in S3'ria, PaleAine, and the adjacent Countries. In 
the Empire of Indoftan and in Perfia they have Sheep with Woo! fofl and (hining as Silk. la 
Egypt and Ethiopia tlicy hare imraenfe Flocks. In Harbary they b.tvc T\wo Kinds, one having 
coarfe and hairy, the other clofe and fine Wool. In fnme Parts of Africa they have Sheep with 
larg': Tails. In Sp.iin and Portugal they h.ia-o been always famous for an excellent Breed. 
They have fine Sheep in Italj', mot e efpet tally in fomc Parts of the Kingdom of Naples. France, 
Fkindei s, and Cermtmy abound in Sheep of vations Sizes, and tiieir Wool of different Qualities. 
Ill the King.loni of Norwjiy they have imny Sheep, and much Wool. In the Ifles of Feroe and 
in Iceland tlie principal Subffance of the Inhabitants conliffs iu Sheep, and they cloath ihemfelves 
with their Wool. 

f I'r.cre is an amazing Plenty of Sheep, not only in Great Britain and Ireland, through their 
whole Extent, but in all the fmail Iflands alfo dependant upon them. In Jerfey there were Sheep 
w ith Four and even with Six Horns, as there arc ftill in Feroe and Iceland. In Wight an cx,- 
cellent Breed both for Flcflt and Fleece. In many of the Weffern Ifles there are as fine natutal 
Paflures as any. In a Word, there is not a Spot in which the Inhabitants cannot from tbeir 
Flocks derive Food and Cloathing. 

e Our Taws (hew that we had Plenty of Sheep a Thoufand Years ago. One of our Saxon 
Kings, Edwtird the Elder, A. D. 925, married a Shepherd’s Daughter. Under our Norman 
Kings, Wool was our great national Staple ; and A. I). 1354^ 28 Edward III. we exported’m 
lYool, and in woollen Manufaftures, to the Amount of more than Seven hundred Tbirty-fevea 
thoufand Pounds, according to the Value of our Money at this Day. 

U 2 
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fcr Sihccp^ or rather for the Advantages ariflng from them, to carry us bc^-r 
yond the Mcafures that Reafon dictated to us, in refped to our general 
Intcrefts K 

The Male of thefe Creatures,, which is by us called the Ram, is held: 
from Experience to be the principal Source of a good Breed, as the 
Lambs propagated by him have the lame coloured Wool with his Fleece and 
Skin, and therefore a fine flout Ram fells at a very high Price *. Thefe Rams ' 
kept for Breed are chofen with great Care from among the He-Lambs, and. 
the reft that are bred up are cut, and then called Weathers. The Females 
or Ewes bring Lambs ufually till they are Seven Years of Age, though 
they would live and breed to Twelve, and as fome fay to Twenty, but are 
feldom fuftcred to furvive Half that TimeSheep love openFiclds and Light,, 
but are very impatient of Heat, and for that Reafon always in the Middle 
of the Summer Days affed: the Shade. They are of a humid, tender, and 
delicate Conftitution, very fubjedl to the Rot, to the Dropfy, and in gene¬ 
ral to many more Difeafes than any other Animals, except Men and. 
HorfesThey thrive beft in dry Failures, are endangered by moift 
Grounds and wet Weather, except only in Salt Marfties, where they do very 
well. Indeed, nothing contributes to their Prefervation more than their 
having Recourfe, if indifpofed, to fait, hot, and bitter Herbs, Inch as 
Broom, Parfley, Mullard, Thyme, and Scurvy Grafs. They are i#ually 
ihorn with us, fometiine in the Month o^-June, before which they are 
carefully wafhed, that the Wool may be as,clean as poflible.. Their Age 

1 » This was in the Reigns of Heniy VII. Henry VIII. and Eclw.rrd VI. when, ,'vs hath been re¬ 
marked in the former Chapter, a Spiiit prevailed among the Land-owners, to give an unrcafoii- 
abie Preference to Grafing. This toncui ring with, or perhaps being occafioned by, the wretched 
Policy of the Two laft Reigns, of debafing.the Coin, produced a general Dearnefs of all Things,, 
and ef-Confcquence univerfal Difeontent and Confnllon amongfi the Commons. 

* As to the Signs of a good Ram, they are diftinftly mentioned by Varro, by Virgil in his 
' Third Gcorgic, and by Columella, w’ho from the Experiments of his Uncle, M. Columella, has 
given more Light upon this Head than almoft any other Author, In Spain, where the Isfobi- 
hty pique themfelves on the Bree.i of their Sheep, they give Two hundred Ducats, or Fifty 
Pounds, for a fine Ram. Strabo alfures us, that in his time (under Tiberius) they gave more than 
Three Times that Sum for a Ram of the Breed of the Coraxi, who were a Pontic Nation be¬ 
lieved at that Time to liave the fineft Sheep in the World. 

It is obferved, that as Sheep grow older their Wool becomes finer, but then they have Icfs of 
it. In Germany and Sweden, if a Ewe be- a remarkably good Breeder, they keep her beyond the 
oruril Time, though her Mouth is broken, and fopply her with foft Food when Ihe can no longer 
fted herfeif. The Ewe goes One hunBred and Fifty Days or Five Months ; flic knows her Lamb,, 
and riic Lanib her in a large Flock, though Sheep are letted on otherwifeas very ftiipid Creatures. 

‘ It is from this flegmatic Conflitution that Sheep arc expofed to fo many, and fuch dan¬ 
gerous Diflempers. It is obfecveable, that almoft all the Cautions for preventing, and Remedies 
tor the Cure of thefe, arc to be found in Virgil, Columella, or fame other of the Authors de re 
Riiftica. Jt fhoaid feem, that we have added little from our own Experience, which is fingular, 
and the more fo, as our Soil and Climate, and we may prcfucae too the Natore of our Sheep, to be 
in fooe Degree different iruin theirs. ... 


is 
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ss known by their Teeth; when a Sheep is one Shear, as they call it^ 
they have Two broad Teerii before; when Two Shear, Four; when Three, 
Six; when Four, Eight; after which their Mouths begin to break 
They begin to bear Lambs at Two Years ofei, and have ftldoin more thatt 
One at a Time, fometimes Two, very feldoni Three. The third Lamb,, 
that is, the Third a Ewe brings, is held to be the flouteft, and com¬ 
monly proves the beft Breeder. In rich fat Paftures the Sheep are tall, 
ftrait, and of a large Size. Where they feed on Hills and fliort Grafs they 
are fmaller, but are ftout and fquare. In all dry Soils, whether rich or poor, 
they do well, hut are thought to thrive beft upon Land that is newly broken 
up ». 

It has been already faid, that Sheep are very ufeful to Men, and indeed 
they are not fo only living and dead, but alfo every Part of them has its 
Ules. Their Flefh affords a pleafant, light, and wholefomc Nutriment, 
infomuch that People cat good Mutton oftener, and with left Satiety th.m 
any other Kind of Meat. Their Milk is much ufed in other Countries 
both for Butter and Cheefe, and mixed wdth Cows Milk, is thought to 
give an excellent Flavour to the latter. It is alfo efteemed very falutary, 
more efpccially in Difeafes of the Breaft«. The Skin when tanned or 
tawed, which is drelTing them white, makes good Leather, and that is ap¬ 
plied \o a great Variety of Ufes. It is fo drefled,- in France cfpecially, as to 
refemble Shamoy. Befides this, it is made with much Skill and Pains 
into Parchment p. The Suetcr Tallow is alfo a Commodity of great and 

general 

m In order to iinderftand this clearly it may be proper to remark^ that a Lamb at a Year old' 
hath eight Teeth in the lower Jaw, but thefe are all (harp, or, as they are comrooniy called, Dog¬ 
teeth. At Two Years of Age Six of thefe remain, .and in the Front they bave-Two broad Teeth.- 
Ai Five Years old they have Eight broad, and no fliarp Teeth at all. But though therr Mouths^ 
break at Seven, they will live, and their Fleeces grow, to Twenty. Vide JohullonI Hill. Nat. 
dc Quadruped, p. 6i. 

" We have very different Kinds of Sheep in England; in Herefordihire, Woreefterfhire, and' 
fllonccfterfhire*, for Example, they have fmall Sheep with black Faces, which bear line Wool, 
but their Burthens are not gretit. Wafwicklliiro, Bnckinghamfiiire,, .and Nortbamptonfhire pro¬ 
duce large boned Sheep of the beft Shape and deepe-ft Staple. Liucolnftiirc the* largeft Sheep of' 
all. In Wales the Sheep are fmall, excellent in their Flcfli, but the lame cannot be 1‘aiJ of their 
Fleece. 

“ Sanfforius has cftabliftied the Snperiorlty of Mutton as an Anim.al Food from Experiment. 
Profper Alpinus affurcs us, that the . 4 rabs half boil their Mutton, then put it in a Pot we!! ft '|.p'J, 
and fo carry h even in their Journies under that hot Climate for Twenty Days withoa-. ■ i>r- 
rupting. Sheep’s Milk is ftill much ufed in fomc Countries, and is very rich in its hhuiitc The 
Brain, the Gall,, the Oefypus, or Sweat on the Thighs, the unwaftied Wool, the Fat, Li ngs,. 
Cawl, Dung, Urine, Bladder, Head, Feet, incinerated Bones, and Rennet, are all ufed in Phy- 
fick. 

f The Curriers have many different Methods of drefting Skins, .according to the diillrenr 
Purpoles to which they arc applied. Amongft others, a Method bath been found to make thenf 
refcxable Shagreen. At Rome and Paris they difeovered the Means of fitparaiing, by the Help of 

JUiiue, 
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general Utility, fo that what is'annually confumed, efpecially atitsprefent 
Price, amounts to a great Sum. Several Toys and other Utenfils are made 
of the Bones. The very Dung is efteemed the heft of all others, more 
efpecially for cold Clays. It is for this Purpofe that they are kept in 
Tolds upon the Land, which by this Means is enriched by the Urine as 
well as the Dung, and the more if the Ground be ploughed immediately 
after the Sheep are removed, fo that the Salts are Icfs exhaled ‘i. But the 
beft Improvement is made in Flanders by the Help of a covered Fold, in 
which their Urine and Dung is mixed with Earth, Sand, &c. and this is 
afterwards fpread upon the Land, which Method is alfb in fome Places 
•pradlifed here. The vaft Advantages which in this Refpcdl are derived 
from thefe Animals, may by mature Meditation be clearly conceived, 
though it could not be eafily reduced to Calculation <■. The Swedes have 
endeavoured to exprefs it in a Proverb ; “ Sheep, “ fay they,” have golden 

Feet, and where-ever the Print of them appears the Soil is turned into 

Gold.” 

Their Wool however, as the great Source of Profit, hath always been 
-efteemed the principal Thing to be regarded in Sheep, and by which their 
Excellence was to be diftinguiftied and determined ■ . In this Light our 
Wool has been very highly conlidered lor a long Series of Ages abroad as 
well as at home, and as fuch hath been a continual and a co]iious Source 
of Induftry and Wealth to this Nation. A Subject, which as our Plan re¬ 
quires, we (hall endeavour fuccinCtly to c\plain. It cannot be doubted, 
that as'the Inhabitants of Britain and Ireland, fo the Sheep alfo came origi- 

XJtne, the Epidermis or upper Tegument of the Sheep-ftcin, wliich prepared in a particular 
Manner is called Cuir de Poole, and the Gloves made of it Chicken Gloves. The Value of 
Sheep and Lamhfkins is very confidcrable. 

’ There is fcarce any Article refpciltiug Agriculture in which Authors, ancient and modern, fo 
clearly agree, as in prefetjng this to all otlicr Dungs, which Unanimity can only be founded in 
Experience Mr. Lille obferves, the Virtue of Sheep’s Dung varies according to the Food of the 
Animal. He fays r.Ifo, that the Dung of Plwcs is preferable to that of Weathers, It is not only 
-their Dung, bat the very treading and lying of Sheep upon the Ground that warms and im¬ 
proves it. 

' In fome Parts of England they give Twelve Pence a Night for the Tails (as they Phrafe it) 
.of an Hundred Sheep, that is for folding them One Night on the Ground. By this, fome Guefs 
might be formed of the Advantage derived this Way from Sheep. But it will be fiill clearer, 
if we recolledt what in the former Chapter hath been cited from Sir Richard Wdlon, who af¬ 
firms by the Method mcniipned in tlie Tex.*, the fandy Heaths in Biabant were brought to pro¬ 
duce twice, nay, thrice as much as the belt natural Lands in the Province. 

® Sheep arc the only (Veatures that, fliiftly fpeaking, bear Wool, and the French fiile them 
very properly Bcies a Laiue. This Subfiance, which is compofed of very fine Threads, twilled 
iu a paniculir Miinner, arifes from thc.rao:ft lax Confiitution of the Animal, the peculiar Tex¬ 
ture of the Skin, and the Nature cif its Food. If the Reader is inclined to fee a vay fuccinA as 
well as fcientific Hiftory of the Sheep, Ic.; hiay confnlt the Syltema Naturae of the learned,and ac¬ 
curate Linrisus, vol. i. p. 70. Edit. xma. 
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naHy hither from fome other Country, and moft probably, for many Reafony 
that- might be afligned, from Spain *. But as to what is reported of Henry the 
Second, or fome other of our Princes, fending for Rams or Sheep from thence,, 
in order to improve our Breed, it feeins to be equally abfurd and fabulous 
Our Wool continued a ftaple Commodity for many Ages after wc had the 
Manufafture j and at what Time this was firft introduced, is, in which theie 
is nothing ftrange, very far from being diftinct or clear. But that we had 
itj.atlealt in fome Degree, about the Beginning of the Twelfth Century is 
very certain : Though it muft be acknowledged the Introdudlion of it is 
commonly placed much lower, even by very intelligent Writers. There’ 
feems to be but fmall if any Foundation for the Tale of Edward the' 
Fourth fending over fome Englifli Sheep from Cotfwold, from whence 
the excellent Breed of Sheep in Spain are fuppofed to be derived^. What- 
the Spaniards themfelves fay, that their Wool, was much improved by the' 
Care of Cardinal Ximenes, in bringing over Rams from Africa; that, is Rams 
bred by the Arabians there, is much more probable, and a practice by no- 
n'lcans new in Spain, where the Management and Improvement of their 
Flocks hath been always the favoured Point of their Oeconomy 

As 

' It is the Opinion of the mofl'learned nnd judicious Authors, that the Northern P.irts of this- 
preat Ifland were peopled from (iermany, the Southern from Gaul, and the Weftern from Spahi; 
:hiJ there feems to be little Doubt, that the original Inhabitants of Ireland came from the fame 
<.'>>antiy. There is therefore nothing unreafoiiabie in fuppofing they brought over Sheep with 
rltem, which feems to be confirmed by Ac Breed being the fame in both lllands, and having a 
gte.'.t Rcfemblance unto tliofe of Spain. ^ 

" Part of the Ranfom of King Richard I. was raifed by a Loan of Wool, which fliews that long-, 
b^r !c thisjt was a flaple Commodity. P. Cbomel, in his Diiflioanaire Oeconomiqne, gives us a* 
li'ii; i-n mal Story of a wife King of England, who fent an Ambaffador to a-King of Caftile, from 
wiioiu lie procured Three Thoufand Sheep, wiiich he dillmbuted, a Ram and Two Ewes, to every 
Pai ifli in which there was proper Paftute: All wh’ich is a pure Fiftion, intended to fhew how 
c. (iiy fuch a feheme might be executed in France. It is Conjefture, not Authority that applies, 
thi:. to Henry II. But againft this, our Hiflory fiirnifiies a Fad that feems to be decifivc: For 
that Monarch, in the Thirty'firft Year of his Reign, grants d a Patent to the Weavers of London,, 
that if any Cloth was found to be compofed of Spanifti mixed with Englifh Wtxri, it fliould be ■ 
burned by the Mayor. Stowe’s Annals, p. 419, 

* In the former Note it hath been flicwn, that we had this Manufttdure, and were jealous of- 
it, A. D. 1185. In .'ll. D. 1224, wc have an Aft of Parliament regulating the Bieadth of Cloths.- 
Upon this Statute Sir Edward Coke very juftly.obferves, that though this is thelii ft Lawrefpefting 
it, the AYoolien Manuf'afture had neverthclefs fubfifted here from Times beyond Memory. Yet' 
our Hiftoiians fix it to A. D. 1331, Which was 28th Edward III. becaufe in that Year the King- 
brought John Kemp and other woollen Weavers from Flanders; 

* The only Authority for this is Hail’s Chronicle of Edward VI. fol. v'ii.- and he miftakes the 
Year of the Treaty. Some foreign Writers reverfe the Story, and fay it was Edward IV. who pro¬ 
cured Sheep from Spain. But tlie great Objeftion is, that allowing the Faft of a Prefent made to 
the King of Arragon of Sheep from Cotefwold, the fine Wool .of Spain is not in Arragon but in 
Caftile, and liad been there long before this Time. It Wv.m!d have been eaSer for them to have 
mended their Breed from thence titan from England. 

y TYie«Lanas Cartillas, or fine Wools of Caffele, are divided itrto Segovt.inas, I.coniri.s Segovias, So- ■ 
ri8s;,)ind Molinas. The Wools of Arragon arc Aibarauas, finc-and middle, theJCuropps, aud tlieblack •• 
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As Wool and woollen Manufactures continued for many Ages the pria- 
-cipal Commodities of this Country, fo we need not wonder, that du¬ 
ring this Space they were both of them the conftant Objeds of Govern¬ 
ment Our Kings drew a very large Revenue from the Cuftom upon 
Wool exported, a great Part of which, though not all, went into the Low 
Countries, where it was manufadured in great Perfedion, to the no fmall 
jEmoluraent of the Inhabitants, who while they could be plentifully fup- 
plied by us, did not give themfclves much Concern about procuring Wool 
from other Countries». As our Manufadure alfo became confidcrable, and 
much of our woollen Cloth was exporte.l, many Regulations were thought 
necelfary for fixing the Reputation of it, by afeertaining the Finenefs and 
Mcafure of the rel'pedive Kinds of Cloth at home, and the afligning cer¬ 
tain Ports both here and in foreign Parts from which, and to which only, 
they (hould be exported, and thefe were ftiled Staples which, according 
to the fluduating Politics of thofe Times, were frequently changed From 
the fame Caufc arofe the Privileges granted at different Times, with re- 
fped to the Company of foreign Merchants of the Steel-yard, and the 
JEnglifh Company of Merchant Adventurers, with Reftraints upon 
the Reft of the Subjeds from exporting Cloths, which though they appear to 
us very ftrange, and utterly incompatible with the publick intereft, were 
not feen in that Light then, at Icaft by thofe who were intrufted with 


Wool of Saragofl^. There are alfo fine Wook from Portugal and Navarre. We have generally Im- 
poi tcd the Prime of theCaftilian Wools, which were ofcd in making our HnellCloths; our own 
from Heiefbrd tji. e, Cutefwold, and the Ifle of Wight being equal to the Reft of the Caftiliaa 
Wotd« in all Rcfi'cfls. 

* It was foi this Reifon we find more Laws relating to them than in Reference to any other 
Stibjeft. At boitie they made the Bulk of private Property. The Wealth of the Nobility, Clergy, 
and Momifteries confifted chiefly in Wool. It was at the fame Time the prime Article in Com¬ 
merce. Aids to I he Crown were granted therein. It fupplied the Demands for thfe Suppoat of 
' Armies, the Paymei« of Stibfidies, and all other Expences incurred oe the Account of the Pub- 
lick in foreign Parts. 

» It was the Intcfcoarfe in refpeft to Trade, that occafioned far a long Senes of Years foclofc 
a Conjonftion between the Two States, which was equally conducive to their Interefts. Our Wool* 
Jong fupported tlicir M-vnefatniures, in which they were alfo our Mafters, as they likewi fe were in other 
Arts, But this Harmony between the States was fometimes interrupted, generally through the 
Quarrels and Caprices of their Princes, and to the no fmall Detriment of their refpe^ive Sub- 
jcits, which hi wSrer, when felt, brought them together again. 

*> Tbeic weie various Motives afligned for the fixing and removing thefe Staples; but the 
great Obje^t thet ein w.ts the gaining a more perfeft Knowledge of what was exported, and fe- 
curing (he Coilutn. But whatever the Objeft might be, the Places abroad and at home, where 
thefe Staples were fixed (though bat for a Time) were exceedingly benefited by them. Thofe 
originally afligned for England were IWftol, Canterbury, Cbichcfter, Exeter, Ncwcaftle upon 
Tyne, Norwich, Weftiruiifter, and Yorjt. For Wales, Caermarthen. For Ireland, Cork, Drog¬ 
heda, Dublin, and Waterford. To focilitate Exportation they were to be fent from York to 
Hull, from Lincoln to Roftbti, from Norwich to Yarmouth, from Weftminftcr to London, front 
C)aat(srbui7 to Sandwkb; kud ffom Wtnehefter to Southamptoa. 
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Powers In point of Faft however, very great Exportations were rriade, 
which could not but be very advantageous to this Nation, and at the fame 
Time the Wealth of thefe Corporations enabled them to make great Loans, 
and to be in other Refpedts very ferviceable to Government, which, generally 
{peaking, preferved them againft the Complaints that from time to time 
were very naturally raifed againft fuch Monopolies'^. But in Procefs of Time, 
as Commerce became better underftood, and a Spirit of Fieedom gradually 
prevailed, the firft of thefc Companies gave way, though the latter ftill 
•maintained its Ground, as being compofed of Englifli Merchants, whofe 
Gains, whatever they were, naturally and neceffarily centered in this 
Country, which made their Monopoly, though ftill a Monopoly, more tp- 
lerable, and at the fame Time the great Riches they acquired, gave them 
a very extenfive Influence, and procured them very conflderable Support 

In the glorious Reign of Queen Elizabeth, many wife Laws were enaS- 
ed for promoting our foreign Trade, feveral of which were in many Refpefts 
very favourable to this important Manufatfture. Befides, many new Chan¬ 
nels were opened and feveral of thefe left free, by which in a Courfe of 
Years, the Exportation of Woollen Cloths of diferent Sorts was fo in- 
creafed, as to amount to a Million and a Half annually f. It does not how- 

* ThcTo (»reat and opulent Companies, by Means of ibcir extenfive Correfpondcnce abroad, and 
tbeir numerous Connexions, fupported by their Privileges Iierd, were enabled to export annually 
immenfe Qiiantitics of Cloth to foreign Markets with much Regularity and Certainl}’, whiih na¬ 
turally recommended them to every Government, who, as it was natural, preferred flr-U Stabiiiry in 
Tsaclc which certainly anfwcrcd beft » them to the laying it 0}ieu, thotighthat might, in many 
RtTpeXa, have anfwcred better to the People. 

•' The Trade to Prance, Italy, and the I/lcs adjacent, at leafl in fome Pciiods, w'cre in refpeX 
tr. Wool and Woollen Cloths left free. This gn\c t!-.e SubjecHs fomc Notions of uniellrained 
Chnunienc, and iudifpofed them cfpccialJy againfl the Merchants of the fhanfe. Yet even in re¬ 
paid tu the Trade to Italy, it was not cirried on in our Wflels, but tJic Merchants from Genoa .ind 
otlrcr PI. ces came with'Ttiitir Commodities to South mptotj, fold them to our Merchants, and 
took their Value in our Goods. 

e' Ill A. F). 1552 the Company of the Stilyard wtic ditfolvcd for the Abufe of their Charter. But 
our Hiflorians give an obfeure Account of the Matter, in faying they exported 44,000 Cloths, and 
all other Merchants but 1100. It could be no Crime to export a large Quantity of our Manufac- 
tuu's cither agaitill the Crown or the Nation. What was it then ^ Sir John H.ayward (Kennet’s 
Ilifiory, vol. ii. p. 326) fays, all the other foreign Merchants exported but 1 too Clotns. The Mer¬ 
chants of the Stilyard were by their Charter favoured in.their Culloms,and in the Reign of Edward 
IV’. forfeited tlieir Charter for colouring ether Strangers Goods, that is, exporting them as tfihey 
Itad been theirs, but had it refiored. It is moft likely they were guilty the fame Fault now. 
TJicy weic pntlecutcd before the Council by the Merchant Adventurers. 

' There were fome prudent Regulations made in refpeX to the ManufaXure. A kind Recep¬ 
tion was given to the Protefiaut Weavers driven out of Flanders by the Duke of Alva. The Purity 
of the Coin was reftored. Trade was opened with Holland, France, and the Streights. After 
Antwerp was deftroyed, a new Corrcfpondence arofe from our Staples being transferred to Emb- 
*den, Middlebnreb, Stadc, and ILamburgh. Our Commerce to Turkey, Barbary, and the Eaft 
Indies, now firli cAabliflud, prociued us Variety of aew Markect. 

VoL. II. X 
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ever appear that there was any Prohibition by Law agalnft the exporting 
of Wool, of which however there was probably no great Quantity fent 
abroad, by reafbn of the great Demands of our Munufadturers at home. 
Thefe Circumftances being duly and candidly conlidered, foreign Hillo- 
rians, and particularly the learned Grotius, and the judicious Prefident de 
Thou, are very excufable, in fuppofing that our Woollen Manufidlure was 
eftablilhed in this, or at the higheft in King Edward’s Reign, though it 
imports us very much to know, that in this Refj^edl they were certainly very 
much mlftaken g. In the fucceeding Reign the Exportation of Wool was 
forbidden by Proclamation, but was neverthelefs probably permitted under 
Licences At length. Anno Domini 1614, a very plaufible Propofal was 
made, and met with the Approbation of the Crown, which was for re- 
ftraining the Exportation of white Cloths, and fuffering only fuch to be 
fent abroad as were drefled and dyed at home. It is very evident, that if 
the End, which by this Meafure was propofed, could have been compalTed, as 
in fome Degree it might poifibly have been, if the Drefling and Dyeing, in 
or der to their being one as cheap as poflible, had been left free, it would 
in a national Light have been very beneficial, by increafing the Number of 
Hands employed in the Manufadture at home K But as it was managed 
it proved highly detrimental. For as hitherto Foreigners, and efpecially 
the People of the Low Countries, having participated in the Profit by 
Drefling and Dyeing our white Cloths, this intercllcd them in extend¬ 
ing their Sale 1 upon the depriving them of that Advantage they revolted 
againfl; this Scheme, and being no longer fu^pplied with our Wool as they 

B Grot, de Rebus Belg. lib. vii. aflerts, that in former Times Commerce was wholly in the 
Hands of the trading Cities in Germany, who had an Eftablilhmcnt at London ; the Englifli in 
thofe Days balanced in a great Meafure with other Nations from the Produce of their Paftnrts, 
exporting nothing bnt raw Wool till in the Reign of Edward banilhed Perfons from the Low 
Countries taught them how to manufacture their own Wool, which enabled them to get rid of ike 
Merchants of the Stilyard. Thuan Hift. fui Tempo; is, lib. xlvi. after giving a moft pathetic De¬ 
tail of the Cruelties of the Duke of Aiva and their Confcqucnces, affures us, that it was from the 
1 lemifh Fugitives who fled hither from liis Severities, that wc learned'all our Manufaftures, having 
no Arts amongjfl us before, e.xeept Agriculture and Gardening, adding a Lift of Towns with Nor¬ 
wich at their Head, which being decayed and deferted, were repaired and inhabited by thefe in* 
dnftrious Refugees. 

*■ There aic many Iiiftances almoft in every Reign of prohibiting or reftraining the Exportation 
of Wool, fotnetimes under rhefevtrvft Penalties, which were al .eays looked on as Grievances, bc- 
caiifc the Intention w.as not to kn p Wool at home, but to extort Money beyond the Subfidy 
(though that u.ts very large) for a difpenfing Licence, which was not refufed if well p.aid for. 
Under this Reign the Prohibition was a popul.ir Meafure, Wool being dear, and the licences 
were occaiional Rcfources for the .Supply of a ncccflitotis Treafury. 

‘ I'his was by no Mejtns a ncwl'hought, for there had been a Statute mtidc 27 Henry VIII. 
piohi'iiting the Exportation of white Cloths above. the Value of Four Pounds a Cloth. lJut 
after fo.me Years Experience the Merchant Adventurers reprefented this as highly prejudicial to 
I ia le, and Elizabeth granted them a Licence to export white Cloths, non oh/lantc Sta- 
I. i'.y this they recovered the Trade fo as to vend 80,000 Cloths annually, all other Merchants- 
renabii-ng bound by that Statute. 
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had been formerly, began to look out for other Markets, and to ftiike 
more generally into the ManufarSure than they had done, in both which 
their Example was followed in Germany, which proved fo nianifcilly in¬ 
jurious to our Trade, that in Two Years this Projed was given up if. Tin's 
palliated but did not cure the Wound. We have dwelt the longer upon 
this as it is by much the mofl; remarkable Circumflance in the Hiilory cf 
^he Woollen Manufadtory. 

Charles the Firft, after the Example of hl*Fathcr, prohibited the 
Exportation of Wool by Proclamation, as a Thing, on account of the 
Dearnefs of Wool, generally acceptable to tire People Some Regulations 
were allb made in the fame Reign in refped: to the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers, which however, becaufe they ftill left it a Monopoly, were not 
fatisfadory. When the Parliament alTumcd the Power, Application was 
made to them on that Subjedt; but the Company advancing a Sum of Money 
for their Service, were allowed to retain their Privileges. In 1647, the Ex¬ 
portation of Wool, as agreeable to the Senfc of the Publick, was prohibited 
by an Ordinance of both Iloufes, and after the Reftoration this Prohibition 
V as renewed by more tlvan One Law under the fevereft Penalties =>. Wheft 
M. Colbert entered on his fo much celebrated Plan for fettling Manufac- 


If wni? the great Sale of the Merchant Adventurers which produced this Overture from Al- 
dcrm.iii Oickain and his Aflbciates, who procured a Pauiu for Dieffing and Dyeing Cloths. They 
W(.vc oppofed by the old Company at fome, their Cloths were prohibited abroad, which pro* 
dreed an abfolutc St.igiiation of I'radc,‘which intimidated the new Company. The Confequences 
Hii-p.t have been, and indeed were foon difccined, and by, an immediate Recall, of the Patent 
rnglu have been in agreat Meafiire pi evented. Hut according to the proctaftinaiing Humour of the 
'i'imes, and out of too g;eat Deference for fomc powerful Perfons who patronized the ProjcA, 
it was over and over canvMlfed in Council, and not cancelled at laft till voted a Monopoly by the 
Iloufe of Commons. See Lord Bacon’s Works, i/bj, .{to. vol. iii. p. 327, 32S, Coke’s Dctcdlioa 
of the Four lall Reigns, p. .43. 

' There W'as ever in this a great Jc-aioufy of tnher Nations depriving us of our Wool. At 
firft it was app rheiidcd fiom cai tying abroad live Rr.ms and Sheep, which was forbid by Pfo- 
chtmation fo early as A. D. 1338, by Edwaid III. and again by a Law, A. D. 1424, in the 
Reign of Henry VI. The Praddicc however cantiniicd, which occafioned the fcverc Statute 
S Eiiz. cap. iii. by which for the firft Oflencc the Crirnln.al was to forfeit all his Goods, fiifFer 
Imprirojiment for a Year, and Lofs of the Left Hand to be n ii!cd up in the m- ft confpicuous Part 
of the Market Place where tlic I’linidiment w.as inllifled, and the fccond Offence was declared 
Fvlony. This Law has btcir often faid fo be againft exporting Wool, But no fuch Law 
paffed duiiiig that or the Two fuecceding Reigns, it was onl} prohibited by King James’s Proclama¬ 
tion, A. D. 1604, and again by this of King Charles in A. D. 1630, Rymer’s Faxlera, tom. xix, 
r- »S 5 - 

See the Three Siatntcs of the 12th', 13th, and 14th of ClwrlesII. In the Preamble to the 
Firft, ilic Defign of the /Aff is declared to be, finding Employment fufficient tor the Poor, and 
that the wliolc Benefit derivable from the native Commodities of this Realm may redound to, and 
be fulcly enjoyed by its Subjefts. It alfo ena^fs, that if any Perfou fhail tranfport, or as Traders 
caufc to be traufported, Sheep, Wool, &c. and be convifted thereof,, they fliail be dilabled from 
requiriuj; any Debt or Account from any Faflors or DeLnors, \vi;hout taking .away the heavier Pe¬ 
nalty in the AA before mentioned. 
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tures in France, that of Wool was one of the firfl undertaken, and profecuted 
with the greatcfl: Effeft, which, as it excited much Jealoufy, fo it occafion- 
cd many, and thofe not ineffedual Precautions, to be taken for the Secu¬ 
rity of this valuable Branch of Induftry and Commerce here Soon after 
the Revolution, the Woollen Trade, in point of Exportation, a Thing ar¬ 
dently and univerfally wiflied, was fet entirely free, and from that l ime, 
in every Rcigiij the Lcgiflature hath Hicwn all pofilble Attention to its En¬ 
couragement and Support®. With this View.many new Laws have been 
made to prevent by evtfry poffible Method the ciandeftine Exportation of 
Wool, either from Britain or Ireland, and for regulating the Trade of the 
latter, as we fliall hereafter fee, fo as to prevent hs becoming injurious to 
the former. By removing thofe Impolitions, which, however tolerable 
while vve had fewer Rivals, were now no longer to be fuftained 
providirrg as far as Laws can provide for the due making and manufac¬ 
turing of Cloth, and other Kinds of Drapery, that the Reputation of our 
Woollen Goods might not fuffer in foreign Parts, through any Frauds in 
tlie making; by fecuring the Journeymen from any Injuftice or Oppref- 
fion from the Avarice of their Mailers, and by every other Means that 
appeared to iiave a rational Tendency to the preferving this important Ob- 
jctil, an.d which ought to be confidered as none of the leail Marks of 
Kindnefs and Attention, altering, amending, and repealing fuch of thefe 
Laws as fiom Experience were difeovered, from a Change of Circumftanccs 
or any other Cauies, to be ineifcdtual or injurious. 

" It muft be obferveJ, that as we had Holland and Germany before, fo from this Period Frr.ncs 
became our Rival, and a very formidable Rival flie hath been, though confe/Tcdly iiifciior in the Ma- 
teiial, at leaft of her own Growth. But this was made up by large AfliRances from (jovern- 
ment, Alliduity in M-inagcmcnt, well planned Kll.iblithmeuts, the Aid of foreign Artifieeis, and 
Cheapnefs of Labour. All thefe have been Readily employed in the Support of her Manutac 
ti res e'.cr fince, 

o In confequcnce of fcveral of thefe Laws, which removed many ObRacle.*!, furnifhed various 
E ouragements, and promoted a gctteral and vigorous Spirit of Indirflty, the Luglilh Woollen 
Manufaftory was enabled to cope with all its Rivals, more efpecially by the Treaty concluded 
with Portugal in 1703, and the Demands from our own Plantations, particularly on the Coutinent 
of North .AiBcrica, and other nev' Chauiiels of Trade that were opened, by our Merchants being 
rdcaied from all Rt/haiirts, and left at full Liberty to promote the publick IntercR and their 
own. 

P This abundantly appe.arsin the many T.aws for rcgnlaiing the.feveral Sorts cf Drapery, fo as 
to correfl every Species of Fraud, and to amend every Dcfcft as foon as either was dilioveicd. 
By the Statute, 11 Willi rm III. cap. xx. § t. All Drttica on all Cloths and Woollen Gcxid.-:, and 
Sublidy and Auluage, were taken away. Vet by the Statute, 6 Ann, cap. xx. § i. a Duty of 
Five Shillings \va.s, atk! from very prudent Mntivr s, again ir.npofcci on every Piece of bro.’.d Cloth 
taeported White, but without any ReRraint of Hxportatiorr. By fcveral Law.s palled in the Reign 
of King William, Ports in Ireland were fixed, from which only Wool was to be exported, and 
tilts only to certain affigned Pons in England, in which fotne Alterations were tn.ide itt the Reign 
of Queen Anne. Bat in A. D. 1753, all thefe RcRraicts were taken away, and ail the Ports 
opened for this Purpofc ia both Iflands. 
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It is not to be doubted, that we have throughout thefe Iflands very 
great natural Advantages in rcfpeil both to this valuable Material and its; 
Manufadrure, and fuch as in regard to either cannot betaken from us*!. For 
we have Sheep of very different Sizes, and their Wool is alfo of very dif¬ 
ferent Qualities, yet all of them ferviceable to fbme Purpofe or other, and 
confcquently all of fnne, though not of the lame Worth''. The Spanilh. 
•Wools that we import are only thole of their firft and fineft Sort, fince we 
have cjiough of our own, equal if not fuperior to the Reft. And with re¬ 
gard to thofe fine Spanilh Wools, they are equally necellary for the Ufes- 
to which w'e apply them to the French, the Dutch, and all other Nations s.. 
We have been able therefore to enter into every Branch of the Cloth and 
Stuff Manufadures, known in our Statute Books by the Name of Old and 
New Draperies, and to carry them to the higheft Perfection. Bclidcs 
entering into the Fabric of thefe. Wool is employed in a vaft V'ariety of 
Ways, in the making of Caps, Gloves, Stockings, and a long &c. of other 
Articles, fo that the very Lift of them, and of thofe to whom they give Sub- 
filtcncc, though ever fo briefly fet down and explained, wmuld fwell to a 
confidcrablc Trcatife ^ It is therefore much caficr to conceive than it would 
be to compute, the prodigious Multitudes that are employed by them, and 
thefe too Perlbns of all Ages and Sexes, fo that nothing can extend farther 


s In rcfpo'l' to the Excellency of Wool, the firlV Point is the Breed, and it is well known that 
We have as fine Rams as any in Europe. The next is the Paflnre, and our Downs are ns good 
iviuival feeding (Jrounils as arc to be finind in moft Countries. The lafl Thing is the Care and 
I'lanagcnicnt, whi^h is facilitated by the Mililnefs of our Climate, more fuitabic to Sheep than 
tint of Italy. Add to this, our being entirely exempt from Wolves, and in a great Degree from 
other ravenous .Animal:'. Our Skill in the Mauufa^lure, though derived originally fioin Fo- 
;..igners, is now fb imich improved by Experience, that our very Rivals recommend iheir Goods 
by i.iyif jMhey are of the Engliih Make, or rtltmblc Cloths from London. In this Situation it 
is eiidein we have but one Ditficuity to overcome, wiiich is the Dearnefs of our Labour, 

»• Our finallelt Sheep weigh fioin under Five to Seven Stone, allowing Eight Pounds to a Stone. 
Th.fe commonly bear fine Wool, and whereas in !bme Northern Countries fuch Sheep fel- 
dom carry moiC than One Pound, ours carry .it Icaft five Pounds. Our middle fized weigh from. 
I.ight to Eleven Stone. Our l.irgeft Sheep from Eighteen to Twenty Stone. Our Ewes com¬ 
monly be.ir Twelve Pounds, and our large Weathers from Fourteen to Eighteen Pounds of Wool,, 
which by due .Attention is rendered both long and line. 

" The iudicious and accurate .Mr. Lifle tells us, that the Clothiers complained in his Time that 
Spauifli Wool was not fo fine ns formerly, and that they faid the fame with regard to our Hcrc- 
fouHliire Wool. He lilcwifc accjuainls us, that ar.ongft the Spanifb Wool there is often found? 
.1 Bur, which being fcattcrcd ou the Ground produced a Sort of Mcdica, the Feeding on which; 
he iuppofes to have an ElTc^t on the Wool, hut can by no Means determine (which however de- 
fci ves to be inquired into) whether it contributes to Finenefs or Coarfenefs. 

' It ha.s been pofitivcit’ affeited, that from the Wool-grower to the Coniumer, a I’iece ofBroad' 
Cloth palfes through One liundrcd different Hands. It is as certain there arc near the fame Num¬ 
ber of Trades dependent on the Woollen Mannf'afture, though nor aftnally concerned in it; But if 
wc add to thefe the numerous Trades employed in the fcveral beneficial Commodities aiifingfromi 
Sheep, exelufive c.f Wool, fuch as Tallow, Skins, Catgut, &c. and the Retailers of thefe wheat 
manufuftured, it will render the following Calculatioa more intelligible,. 
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cj wider than the Produce of Wool in the Benefits derived from it to the 
wiiole Community «. Add to all this, that though the Crown no longer 
receives any Subfidy on Wool exported, or any Duties on moft Branches of its 
Manufadlure, yet it may be jullly confidered as contributing much more to 
the publick Revenue than in former Times, if we refledl on the amazing 
Confumption conftantly and neceflarily made by the Multitude of Peribns 
employed therein of all excifeable Commodities 'v. Yet nowithftanding that 
already fo much hath been done, .there is no Doubt that much more may 
and will be done, in relpedt as well to the Material as the Manufadlurc. 
Our Wools, though in their prefent State fcarce inferior to any, may ftill be 
confiderably and generally improved*; and without QuclUon there are a 
vaft Variety of different Kinds of Woollen Goods that may be invented and 
wrought, which hitherto have never appeared in our Market; and as from 
the Ingenuity and Dexterity of our Manufadurers’, fo much has been cfFeded 
in this Age, Pofterity inftruded by their Example, will, from a Principle of 
Emulation, undoubtedly carry it farther. 

Tnr.TtE is no Queftion, that in North as well as in South Britain, fince 
it was originally peopled, there have been always Sheep and Wool, and 
thefe were formerly manufaftiired, not barely for the Ufe of the Natives, 

“ Many Computations have been made on this important Subjct^ and, amongfi others, One about 
Thirty Years fince, which at that Time was thought to be pietty near the 'I'nith. According to 
the beft Informations that can be obtained there may be kom Ten to Twelve Miliions of Sheep in 
England, fome think, more. The Vrluc of their Wool may One Year with another, amount to 
Three Millions, the Expcnce of manufiidturing this may probably be Nine Millions, and the tut..l 
Value Twelve Millions. We may export annually to the Value of Three Millions, though One 
Year \vc exported more than Four. In llefeiencc to the Number of Perfons wht) are maiiitaiiicd 
by this Mannfaiftlire, there,tue probably upwards of a Million. Sanguine Men will judge thele 
Computations too low, and few will belitve them too high. 

" The Duties on Cloth as well as Wool w'cre of very old Standing. By a Patent Roll, 30 H. 
111 . m. 4. it appears, that Monarch exempted Simon de Campis, Merchant of Doiiay, from paying 
any Duty on Cloths pm chafed here for Three Years. As this Trade encreafed, ihe Revenue 
arifing from it augmented, fo as to become a very interefting Objcfl in that Rtfpcfl. But iic- 
cording to the prefent Mode of Taxativm it is become much more confiderable, fince all who are 
Xtmploycd in all tUefe numerous and extenJive-Branches of Manufacture, muft expend wlvit they 
earn in ail Kinds of Neccflarjes, which if wc advert to their Numbers bcfoie, if not exai'lly, is at 
lealf under-rated, ought to be computed at betw'ccn One and Two MiJlitrns, another Circiim- 
llanee that puts Sheep, and what is produced from them, in a ftrong Point of Light. 

* III refpedt to w'hat may be efic^led by Attention to Breed it is well underllood and prac- 
lifed. By this the Hair ofCornilh Sheep hath been improved into good Wool. To this we 
owe, that exceeding Rne, long, foft, fliining, combing Wool from the Sheep in fome Parts of 
Ei-'iceftei Ihire, and the South Marfhes of Lincolnfliire, as alfo the long Wool fioin Warwick, 
Northampton, Rutlandfhire, Rumney Marfh, &c. and indeed more or lefs in moll Counties 
where due Attention hath been paid to this Circumftance. I'here is no Doubt therefore that this 
Advnnragc may be extended over all thi^: Ifland. Mr. Stillingfieet’s Propofal of fowiag the beft 
jCrafTcs pure, will fiirnifh, in Conjunction with fine Hay and Turnips in the Winter, the raoft 
proper Nourifhmcnt for the fine Fle€t.e, which may of Courfe'in like Manner with the Erccd, apd 
jjviih hke Faciliiy, be expended. . * 

bur 
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F>ut even, and that ip no inconfiderable Q^ntities, for Exportation But as 
from a Variety of Circumftances, the People of England came in Procefs- 
of Time to excel all other Nations in every Species of Drapery, it is no 
great V\^onder, that the Trade, and in confcquence of that, the Manufac¬ 
ture of Scotland declined ; and that thofe who could afford it, chofe rather 
to purchafe fine Cloths from their next Neighbours than to wear coarfe 
ones made at home '. However, before the Union, when the Nations were 
upon ill Terms with each other, fome Attempts were made for reviving 
the Woollen Manufadure in this Part of the Ifland, and thefe Efforts were 
attended, though not with very great, yet with fome Degree of Succefs 
For the Wools of the Sheep in Lammer Moor, which is a very great Dlf- 
trid in the Shire of Berwick, and in the feveral Shires of Roxburgh, Sel¬ 
kirk, Tweedale, Galloway, Carrick, Stirling, Dunbarton, and Fife, arc fiill 
for a Variety of Purpofes in good Reputfe j neither are the Wools of Aber¬ 
deen, Sutherland, and Rofsfhire contemptible. But fince that happy Event, 
the befl of the South Country Wools have been fold to their Neighbours, and 
the People here have in general contented themfelves with making a few 
Species of coarfe Goods for the Wear of the common People, more efpe- 
cially fince the Year Onethouland Seven hundred and Twenty-feven, when 
the Linnen Manufacture came to be encouraged by the Public In the 
Weftern and Northern Ifles indeed, they ftill continue to cloath themfelves 
with their own Produce. But if Induftry and Commerce come to take 
Place amongfl them, there is little Reafon to doubt, that they will follow 

y Antient HiAories in North as well ay South Britain record little relative to ManofaAures' and 
Coinmcrce. Yet this is no Proof againAuheir ExiAence. The Scots, whatever might be the Cafe 
of the Pifls, were always cloathed, and probably with their own Wool. In the Reign of their Kir a 
jamei III. A. D. i486, we And an Aft of Parliament for the juA Mcafuring of Cloth. In A. Fa 
1511, they exported into the Domlnidns of the Emperor Maximilian Cloth to about Half the 
Value of what w as at that Time exported from England. 

* This, before the Juiiftion of the Two Kingdoms, was a favourite Trade with the Englidi, bc- 
c.aufe it conliAcd clticAy in Auc Goods ; thi.s was an open Trade, not included in the Charter of li'e 
Merchant Adventurers; and bccaufe by the Help of the Scots Merchants confiderable Quanti:ic.s 
were exported into the Low Countries and other Pbiccs, to which thefe unincorporated Engiilh 
Merchants could not carry on a direft Commerce, this Trade therefore in fome Mcafure con- 
tini^gcyipn when the Peace between the Two Nations was interrupted. 

the latter End of the Reign of Charles 11 . and when his Brother the Duke of York. 
wawBHI^tlffioner in this Country, that they fet about reviving the Woollen ManufaftUre, and 
tilts fubfiAed for fome Years. In this Space they made as Ane Cloths, and fome other 

Species of Goods not inferior to thofe made in England, but with a Lofs of 25 per Cent, r.ot- 
withAanding the Support of their Government, which with thefe Manufaftures were determined 
liy the Union. 

h Advantages of promoting Maniifaftorics, Edinburgh, 16S3. Sprutl’s Account Current be¬ 
tween England and Scotland, 1705. IntcreA of Scotland coniidcred, Edinburgh, 1733. The I ;)!: 
Author had the IntereA of his Country very much at Heart, and iindcrllood it well. He had 
no Idea of cAablifliing the Woollen Manufafture there, from tli'.ir Want of Skill in the Ma¬ 
nagement, their Want of Money to raife and Aipport it, and their total Want of Means to rcliA 
the Jealoufy which fuch an Attempt would excite.^ 

the.' 
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the Exam|?le of their Countrymen on the Continent, and afFe< 9 : to weaf 
^ood Cloaths. as loon as they find thcmfelves in a Condition to pay for 
wem, whicfa ih that Calc would be a great Benefit to this Country, and 
030 Prejudice at all to them c. 

Ireland hath alfo always had a guuu x)rccu of Sheep, and the Excel¬ 
lence of their Wool for molt Sorts of Manufadlures is not to be difputed, 
though for a long Series of Years, through the continual Wars and Diftur- 
bances in that Country, much overlooked and neglected But after the 
Prohibition of fending over their Black Cattle hither, A. D. 1666, they 
were in a Manner compelled to do what they could to repair that Lofs, 
working up their Wool, in which they loon became very fuccefsful, more 
•cfpecialTy in Frizes and fome other Kinds of Goods, which they made in great 
Perfe<Slion«^. But the Country being again plunged in a civil War, this 
and every Species of Induftry was interrupted, and which was fiill worl'e, 
jirodigious Quantities of their Sheep were dellroyedh In a few Years 

* Their Funds ought to arife from thtir Fiftieries, and the Manufafturcs and Commerce necefTary 
to, or proceeding from them. For it will be the conftaiit Endeavour of every wife Adminifiration to 
promote extenfive Agriculture, and from thence a genera! Plenty through the whole Biitilh Domi¬ 
nions, to excite and encourage Induftry every where, and by every Means, dire( 5 >Ing it always to 
proper Objefts, fo that an arduous Exertion of Individuals, purfuing their private Inrtrtfts in all 
Places, may, without croiEng or eJa/hing with each other, concur to the Accomplilhment of pub- 
Hck Gcxxi. 

** The Iri(h Wool in general, but efpccially in Limerick, Kilkenny, Kerry, Waterford, Cork, 
find other Counties, is fine long combing Wool, than which there is little in England fiiye- 
rior. It is this makes it fo acceptable in feweign Parts, where it is not our fhort line Wools 
they define to have for the making fine Cloths; for thefevhey may, and do procure from Spain and 
Portugal, but that before deicrib^, which is indeed uot common, and therefore valuable ir. other 
Countries. 

* We may fafcly affirm, that no Law was ever fo warmly attacked, or fo indifferently dc 

fended, as this for prohibiting the Importation of Iiilh Cattle, and yet being a popular Law it 
was perfified in, and by fubiequent Statutes enforced. The Conduff of the People of Ire!.itKl 
was natural, and fuch as might have been, and probably was forefeen ; and fome Englifli Maiiu- 
fafturers attentive to their own inrerefts, and knowing the numerous, and in refpeft to Manufac¬ 
tures and Commerce, important Advantages of Ireland, went over and fet up there. It was not 
at all pleafiiig here even in this Period, that the Irifh (hould manufadture for ExportaUoB (though 
even then Wool could not be exported to foreign Parts); but as the Bulk of their Ig^ g^^gp -tion 
confified in Frizes and coarfe Stockings, which did not interfere with the Trade it 

produced no n.-w legal Rellratnt. ' 

‘ Ti',e War that followed the Revolution in Ireland contributed to the Ruin of ihev^Hiolien 
Manufaclurt s many different Ways. The Places where they were eilablifhed fullered by the Mi¬ 
litary Operations. Some who were at the Head of them returned to England. Numbers of the 
inferior Sorts fled into other Countries. The fupplying Camps, the maintaining Garrifons, and 
the Depredations of the Soldiers and the native Irifh, deftroyed vaft Numbers of Sheep, but 
as foon as the Nation was quiet, and the Manu&dfares re-eflablifhed, the Spirit of Jeaioufy re¬ 
vived here, and flaewed itfelf in feveral Inftances, fome of which will be hereafter mentioned, 
all po'nting to that Meafuie which w.-.s thought to be the only eflfeflual Remedy which was 
propofed, in A. D. iu au Addrefs to the Crowp, and into a Law the Year ful- 

iawieg. 

however 
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however after the Revolution, when Things were once more reduced into 
Order, the Woollen Manufadory began again to lift up its Head, and iii 
a iliort Time became lb tiourilhing as to excite Apprehcnlions here, on a 
Point of all others as to which with great Rcalbn this Nation was moft jea¬ 
lous ; and tlicrcfore as the publick I’ranquillity iti Ireland had been reftoicd 
at a great Expence of Engiilh Blood and Treafurc, it was thouglit necelTary, 
the rather bccaufe the Cheapncls of Labour would have given great 
‘Adv.mtJges to the People there, to redrain by Law the Exportation of 
W'ool and Woollen Maiuifaeiures from Irrdand, except to England; and 
even tliis E.vpoi tation was confined to particular Ports in both Iflandss. 

Eot to foften this as much as podible, the Linnen Manufafbure was fet 
on foot, and all (ofidile Encouragement given to it by the Publick j and 
by this Means, as fome of the molt intelligent Perfons in that Country ac- 
kiKMvkdge, they had a very full Equivalent by the fubftituting as eafy, as 
certain, and at the fame Time a more profitalde and ad\'antageous Mode of 
employing their Labour i’. Vet this, and all the Care that in other Rc- 
fpecLs could or cun be taken, hath never prevented there, any more than 
here, the Smuggling of Wool, or the clandeitine Exportation of Manufac¬ 
tures from thence. In order however to cd’e^l this, or at lead to Icflcn and 
abate the Evil as much as podible, feveral legal Indulgencies have been 
granted ; fuch as the opening all the Ports in both Illands, removing the 
Duties upon Jridi Woollen Yarn imported into England, and whatever elle 
might contribute towards reconciling the Intcrclls of the Two Nations h 

This 


r T’.y Stat. i. W. & M. cap. xxxii. § 2. tha Exportation of Wo.al from Frehncf wa<; limite.l to 
Six I’oi !:- ill that Klaii.l. Dy Stat. vii. Si riii. W. Ilf. cap. .x.xviii. § 3. the former Aft was coii- 
fiiui.J, aiul ilic Impoi ration linilreJ to Eight Ports in England. I 5 y Stat. i.x. Sr x. W. III. cap. xf. 
f i. the I'.sportation >/( Fu!iv.rs h'.arth and fcoiiring Clay into Ireland from Enghmd or Wales aic 
prohi'.Mted; and by Suit. x. ei; xi. W. III. cap. x. § i. the Exportation of anv Woollen Manufac* 
ture;. ironi Irel.iiid, except into Fngl.inJ and W.iles, arc prohibited. The Woollen Maiinf'aillurc in 
liel.iiid is now can led on fur tlieii own Confumption, and r.i.my light and elegant Stuffs proceed 
fiorn their Looms. They ftiui over aimually iir.mcnrc t^nantics of raw Wool and Vara into Uii- 
lain, bcluEs v.hit is itaiuleltiiicly eanied abioad, Kir w.'.nt ot'Oein.ind at home. 

•' 7 'he Beginning ot the Linnen M.i mil art tire ni.iy be d.ued from the Star. \ii. S: viii. W. Ilf. 
c.ap. xsxi.x ^ I. when all Prudurtiuns of Hemp or liax were .lilowed to be exported into England 
and ^V.ll^.s Duty flee; this was extended alio to the Pritiili Plantations, and lias been chcrllh- 
ed and altiiled lincein evei y K.iigii. Mr. Dobbs, who w.is an able and an ismartlal fudge, coni- 
tliat in lefs than Foit) ^ears f'lom this Time, the Produce of tins new Manufarture 
amo’inted in the Imme Confumption and Exports to a Million per Annum. He farther Pates, 
ihai all thia aiofe f:um the Produce of no more than Thiity thoufand Acres, and afforded Em¬ 
ploy nent and a Living lo at leilUJinc hundred aitd Seventy thoiifand Perrons: an amaj.ing Proof of 
Nvh.|i Iiidiifli y will do, when duly encouraged, as well as properly dirert' d ! Eifiy on the Tr.ide 
and Impioveinent of Jrel.uid, P. i. p. 35. 

' If one mav be allou ed to fpcak. freely on fo delicate and fo important a Point, the Cafe feems 
to he this: Tlie liiitifii Dominions, in proportion to ihcir Extent, ptoduec moie- Wo,.) than the. 
ReA of Knrupe. Wc eudeavour, and wilely, to avail ouilclvts of this Advantage. By keeping at 
Voi.. II. home 
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This Article, however long, it is hoped will not appear tedious to the* in:-^ 
telligent Reader, as it proceeds from an earneft Defirc of affording him a^ 
comprehenfive View of a Subjctfl, that might, and indeed hath employed 
many Volumes. A Subjeft of the greateft Importance, as regarding the 
moft ancient, and beyond Comparifon the moll valuable of all our Manu- 
fadtures, and by the treating of which fo fully it may be allowed to be 
more concife in refpedl to the Reft k. 

We come next to fpeak of another Kind of Creatures nearly allied to 
Sheep, which are Goats. The Ancients v>crc much more attentive to thefe 
than we are, for which fomc probable Caufes maybe alfigned, and more cf-* 
pecially this, that in hot Countries their Flefli is more juicy, fweeter, and 
better tailed, efpccially that of Kids, which in the Regions of the Eait 
hath been always, and is llill accounted a Delicacy ■. The Goat is natu¬ 
rally more docile and figacious than the fheep, and withal llronger, bolder, 
more adlive, and more lively. They are indeed conflitutionally bnfk, wan¬ 
ton, capricious, roving, and impatient of Reflraint; but notwithllanding 
thefe Qualities, they are calily tamed, grow familiar with Men, and 
even fond of them. In point of Colour, they are fometimes black, fume- 
times white, but more commonly thefe Colours are intermixed, and they 
are frequently fpotted with what we call Fallow. The He-Goat is dillin- 
guillied by his Beard, which is fometimes Nine Indus long, wreathed 
Horns, full Eyes, and very llately in his Walk. I'hey arc capable of 
breeding very young, the Male at a Year, the She-Goat at Seven Months; 


home (as much as la us lies) we keep the Material low; while the Reft of Europe, bcinnr in Com* 
parifon with usiti a State of Want, give a higher IVice for our Wool than it will fetch at liome ; 
and this, in Spite of all our penal Statutes, they by this advanced Price obtain ; and it is to be 
feared will always obtain, till by an Augmentation of our Inhabitants, and the Extenfion of (jiu- 
Conimcrce, we ourfelves are enabled to work it all up; which ought therefore to be the conftaiit 
and aftiduous (abjer'' e)f our Councils, and our Endeavours. 

“ ThcIIiftory of Woo! and the Woollen Manufa^^tiirc in one Period, an.l in one Point of View, 
is 'he Iliftory tif our pubiiei; Revcnr.c. In a fueTcedlng Peiii-.d if LceoTiKS ilie capital Objcift: of our 
Con mere e. ft grew from thence t!;e iuipoitant S;ubi..<ft of our political Coiincils. The preferv- 
ir.;- and fupp.' rth;g, it agaicll lw:eif’n Rivals, the due Ecgulaiion of its nutneiotis branches, and 
proper RcftiieHio!:.:, wltieh wefe judged requib.tc to tiie c anmerelal ilenefits leiub.ing from it to this 
Country, have occupied our ableft Stutefinen for more than a Century paft. Whoever defires to be 
more circuinftaniiaily informed in any or all of thefe Pat ticnlars, may meet wiih Satisfatftion by 
sonfulting that accurate and labe'iriou.; Work piibliflreel by the ingenious and indefatigable Mr. 
Smith, in Two large Volumes, intituled, Mcnoli s of Wool. 

' Var. de 1C k tihi'.rdo. ii. cap. xi. Coltimcl. lib. vli. cap. vi. vii vlii. P!in. IJift. Kat. lib. 
viii. Cjp. 1 . JonP. Quneliup. ,^7. Rail Syriopf. Animal. 77. I.iiinaEi Syft. Natuinr, vol. i. p. 6S. 
f l.aifords Dc'oipiicu of Pnilaine, Book iii. chap. viii. Googe’s wliole Art of ITiilbandry, fol. 
11 , 0 —139. > 3 arklLun’s cheap a-ml g,ootl Huibandry, p. 5;6. XVorliJgc’s Syllein of Agriculture*, 
p 173. MufUmer’s Art of litiCoaridry, Book vi. chap. vii. I’ieio tie Ciefecnzi. del Agricoltura,, 
id), i.x. cap. Ixxvi. Maifi.n Ruilieitic, llv. 1 . cliap. xxvi. DliStionnaiie Oeconoir.leii.'c, tom. i, col, 
576—580. .L';\grouonie, tom. 1 . p. ipr. Didtionnaire dc Commerce, toin. i, col. 868, 86p. 
Beaiifobie IntroJtie'iion a P Etude tie la Politiejue, ties I'inanece.’ct da Comincice, tom. i. p. 173,, 
Dlftion&aire uaiitcncllc d'Hiftoire Naturclle, toia. i. p, 352, 35.5, 


but 
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but the proper Time of matching them is when the Male is Two, and the 
Female Three Years old”\ The former is ferviceable till he is Five, the 
latter to Seven Years, and they feldom live, or rather are fuifered to live, be¬ 
yond Eight. But this is by no Means their ufual Term of Life in a 
State of Nature They carry their Young like Sheep about Five Months, 
bring fometimes One, fometimes Two, rarely Three Kids; tiiough in 
Eg.ypt and in the Eaft Indies they have frequently Four. 

Thi.y love rocky, mountainous, flirubby Grounds, where they live on 
any Thing they can find, aftcfling a Variety, though at the fimc Time 
they arc very fickle in their Food®. They are bell: kept in fmall Herds 
of about Fifty, for which one Male is fufficient. They are fubjeff, at leaii; 
with us, to fewer Difeafes than Sheep; and if they arc allovt'ed full Liberty, 
feldom fail of finding Remedies for their own Diftempers. It is eafy to 
difeern even from this fiiort Account of thefe Creatures, that they arc by 
no Means fit for, and indeed they by no Means thrive in, level, rich, or well 
cultivated Countries. But they arc more efpecially hurtful where there are 
any Nurlcrics or Plantations of young Trees, where they can get into any 
Gardens, efpecially Kitchen Gardens, in which they make great Devafla- 
tioii, or even into common or Corn Fields, where they deflroy whatever they 
find. But in Places that are proper for ’’ them, they are or might be made 

very 


w TI1C Ilc-Clo.'R fnoukl be of a larfre Size, Ills Keck niort, his Head long and thin, his Ears 
peiulani, hi;. Thighs iiouf, his Legs iirm, his Hair thick, foft, and fleck, and his Heard full-lizcd 
:ajd biilhy. 'rhclVmaic aifo lliould be large and phiinp, tfpecially behind, her Tliighs flefliy, 
her Head light, her Udder In!!, her Teats long, ^\ilh thick, fott, fliinlng Hair. Virgil, who fpoke 
iron) his own Experience, highly coinineuds thei'c Auimals in liis 1 hii d Gcorgic, and even places 
them on a Level with Sheep. 

" 3.1 any one had conjeftuicd thefe Creatures might reach to the Age of between Thirty and 
Forty Yens, and even then retained their .Strength, he would harcc have gained Credit. Y'et this 
is a i'af!-,a: appears from Lord Anion's Voyage, p. 169, hi- Crew, in the Iflandof Juan Fernandez 
in the Sonih Seas, having H’ot levcial (ioats whld) had ilie ^:ark of .\lcxandcr Selkirk, who lived 
there a long'I'itiie alone, and I'.nl been ihlivercd front ihenec Tl’.iity-two Years before. Thefe 
Cu.its living wild, weic fwcet and well tailed like Vcniiiui. The Spaniards, to deprive their 
Enefnies of the Subfillence alliiidcd by tlafe Cloats, had finre Selkirk’s 'lime put Dogs of dilfercnt 
Kinds upon the llland to ihihov tlnin ; .inJ in tlii.s they fo far fuceceded a.s to dimiiiillt their Num¬ 
bers very mii..h, and to drhe the Ivem.iindLi' into riaces fb llecp and full of Piecipices, as to be 
ir.a eeflible to all other Auimals. 

“ It appears ft om ihel’A.N SC ECUS, that fiu.its cat more difllrent Herbs than any tii'ier Cattle, 
iilvti-rvi-i! t ) KiJ chiiflyon the Top: oi Ihib.i and 1 linvers. Tl'.ey alfo eat llemli)ci. freely, 
iliongh to moll other Animals it is lY'ilon. I’.nt the) delight particulatly in browiing on the tender 
Loughs ol Tree-;, more eipeeially, as Colurndla leinark;-, on tlie Br.nichcs of the Aiaternus, or 
evergreen Privet, t!ic Avbutns or Stiawbi.ny Tiee, and the Cyiiltns or fliriib Trefoil. 

V There are many I’i.ives in the Well a.nd Noith even ol South Pritain, as well as Wales, 
North Biit.iln.aiid the Ifl.niih: dependent thereon, e\..eetlii!gly adapted to the Support of ihefc Ani¬ 
mals, and in fotne (d wliieh they are very eoininon, but in none ot them much ellecmcd, or the 
keeping thi-m inrned to fo much Profit as they might, and as they aflually do in other Countries, 
where they are iioetiorin all Kefpevds to ouif, ai;d eonfequemly there is nothing w.mting but a 
little Attention to lenJei them as ufeful liere. It may uot be amifs to itmark, tliat m Places 

F 2 whcic 
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veiy beneficial i for they will thrive very well where other Cattle woirfit 
ftarve, are veiy hardy, never incommoded, .as Sheep fometimes arc, by 
the Heat of this Country, nor much by the Cold j though in rainy and very 
fevere Weather they are the better for being houfed, provided the Floors 
of the Places where they lie be well pitched with Flints or paved with Tiles, 
fo that they may be eafily wafhed and kept clean, fince in this Refpeit 
there are few Animals more nice or more eafily injured by Filth of any 
Kind. It is a general Opinion that the fmell of them is very fiilutaiy to ' 
Horfesj for which Reafon, evcai in great Cities, they ate commonly kept in 
Stables <2. 

In Countries where they have Abundance of Sheep and Black Cattlc,. 
as they have no need of Goats, fo they are little regarded. But in Places 
where thofe are lefs common, and in which, from their Nature and Situation, 
thefe laft mentioned Creatures can be much more commodioufly kept, they 
may with very little Pains taken about them be rendered very profitable, 
more efpecially if they are of a good Kind, as ours are in the Opinion of 
our Neighbours, who in this Refpeft are the beft Judges r. Goats give 
more Milk than Sheep, and in fome Places it is very highly efteemed, as 
being lefs heavy than Cows, and not fo aqueous as that of Afl'es. The 
Cheefe produced from it, or at lead: from a Mixture of this with our Cows 
Milk, when well made, proves very goods. As for tlie Whey, it is 
thought preferable to any other, as being aperient, abllringent, attenuating, 
and laxative; for which, as well as the Milk,tit is exceedingly commended 

■where they are moft common, the Inhabitants have frequently need enough of Refourccs for 
adding to the Means of their Subfiftence, and aie not li>te to be difpleafed with any Informations 
that may adviaoce, or are even offered with an Intention of advancing, fo laudable an End. 

^ We find this mentioned in very antient Authors, wiio fpeak of it as an old Cuftum. It is 
not eafy to conceive how this Pradlice, which fiill generaMv prevai.'s, could have kept its Ground, 
if not fupported by Experience. Yet it is this Rankntls, whi<.h is chiefly in the Skin, that 
hath created a Prejudice againft Goals. It is piobaWc that the keeping them in Parks, and hunt¬ 
ing them, as Giles Markham fays, was the common Method in the Azores, freed them from this 
ftrong Scent. 

r Father Chomel in his DifHont aire Oeconomiqiie, aflerts, “Chevres d’Anglcterre trois fois plus- 
“ miles que celies dc FratKc,” i. e. the f'.oats o( England are tlirke as iifcful as ibofc of France. 
Not fatisfied with making us this Compliment, he adds, wc had the Wil'dom to bring over this 
fine Breed from Batbary and the Indieoe and the i’nidence to diftribnte them through all the bar¬ 
ren, vockj’, and mountainous Parts of the liland. Other french Writers fay the fame Thing as to 
the Superiority of our floats. 

’ Dr. Cheyne, an able Phyllcian, .and a moll worthy wel!-me«ining Man, obferved that Goats, 
feeding in pure Air, on high Places, on the moll tender, light, and aromatic Plants, muft com¬ 
municate a Spirit, Balfam, and Sweetnefs to their Milk and Whey. He wondered that the .amaz¬ 
ing and indifput.ab!e Cures done by this eafy Remedy in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, did not 
more recommend it; and laments, that the anoft beneficial and fanative Things arc flighted and; 
•vtrlooked, while a«w, foreign, coflly, aud complicated ones are admired. 
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for the Recovery of coniumptive and emaciated Feribna ^ Some 01 e 
made of our Goats Hair, particularly by the layers «. But as ours are be¬ 
lieved to be of the fame Species with thofe in Alia, lb there is little Reafon 
to doubt that the Breed might be improved in fuch a Manner, as to fur- 
nifli us at home with that long, Ihining, foft, and lilky Hair, that we at 
prefent import from the Levant, and from which many Kinds of Goods 
are*made which bear a confiderable Price w. The Skins both of Goats 
‘and of Kids are made into Leather of different Sorts, fome refembling Sha- 
moy, which is indeed only the Skin of the Alpine Goat. They likewife 
are dreffed white, cfpcciaily thofe of the Kids, and arc employed in mak¬ 
ing Gloves, and for other Purpofes It has been already hinted, that the 
Suet or Tallow of this Animal is the hardeft, and, if we o ccj- t that of 
Deer, the bell of any, and makes Candles clofe and white, vt.'y little infe¬ 
rior to Wax. In other Countries tliefe Produdtions turn to great Account, 
more cfpecially the lafl j and with a View to this, they not only cut the old 
Hc-Goats, but alfo many of the Kids, which with the She-Goats when' 
pad breeding they fatten with dry Food, and drive a conlidtrablc Trade 

‘ As the moft eminent Phyficians, antlent and modern, concur in thefe Sentiments, it isfurcly very 
pr-iflicablc to introduce the like Ufe of this eafy and elTcdfual Remedy in fome Parts of Engf 
land, fuch as Malvern Hills wliich feparate Worcefler from Herefordfiiire, feveral Places in Corn¬ 
wall, and very m.iny in the Northern Comities. It cannot be doubted that under a proper Regi¬ 
men as to Air, Diet, and Extreme, Coats Whey would be found .ns faintary in any of them, as in- 
any other Parts whatever in this Illand. It is by no Means improbable, that an annual Refort of 
Company in the proper Scafon might gradu.ally produce Villages and Hamlets, where otherwife 
they will never be fecn. 

“ Virgil acquaints us, that in his Time Goats were conftantly Ihorn as well as Sheep, and that 
coarfc Cloths were made of their H.alr, which were worn by Seamen. Ropes made of this laft 
long ill Water without rotting. The French, who are very great Artifls in Dyeing, make an ex- 
cellki Red, by boiling Goats Hair, flircd fniall, in a certain Lye in which it diiroJves. I’his Colour 
they call Nacarat dc bourre, which is cflccmed very lafliug. See the Preparation and Ules of iSrin 
Ic I'cintcrcur Parfait, p. 9, 17. 22. 

w In refpeft to mending our own Breed, by importing Hc-Goats from Alia, it fc'cms prafH- 
cablc, becaufe faid to have been tried with Soccefs in France. But it would be probnblv b-.tter 
to import both the He and She Goats, and to prtlcrve the R.icc pure, which might hr eal,; • clone 
in fome of our fmall hilly Iflands. This is ' 'uit ibe Swedes, encouraged by mending thei^ Wool, 
through the getting over (in fpitc of our fev Lan-s) Engiifli Rams, have already attempfe d; Mr. 
Allfroemcr, one of the Members of thtir Bo., -jl. -W 'irade, having for this Piirpofc cxpiclU cum- 
milfioncd fome rine Goats from Alexandria. This fliews the Notion not to be eiihei linru'ar or 
chimeiic.il. 

* The fcvcral Kinds of Leather made of the Skins of thefe Animals prove that tlicv msv be 
**'i«ffR^wcd very profitable; To mention only a few; that foft, fmooth, fine grained Sort, which 
"^we call Spanhh Leather, Morocco of all Sorts, and of all Colours, the beft brought from Con- 
ftantinople and the Levant, much from Barbary and Sp.iin, though it might be made in great 1 cr- 
feflion here. In Spain and France they make ufe of Goat flcin Bags for tranfporting Oil auJi 
Win*,, whence the latta acquires a peculiar Talk, which we call the Borachio. 
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iWth the Tallow and Hides J’. It is by no Means meant to xecomnaend 
rile Breeding of Goats in any Part of the Britiih Dominions where they 
are not to be found at prefent } but in Places where they already are, the 
making the moft of them is a Point that deferves to be confidered \ It 
may poffibly deferve alfo to be attempted. 

In refpecl: to Black Cattle in general, thefe Iflands have been always, 
and ^ery defervedly, famous. We have, and have always had. Animals of- 
this Kind of very different Sizes, according to the Richnefs or Poverty of the 
Soil, rather than the Climate where they were bred. But we have been 
for about a Century pafl; very fuccefsful, in many Places where this hath 
been particularly attended to, in the Improvement of our Breed, and in ren.- 
.dering them better, and more profitable in all Refpedls then formerly The 
Bull is with us of a Rout, ftrong Body, and of a very fierce Countenance 
and Nature, with fhort fmooth Horns, and not arriving at his full Growth 
until between Two and Three Years Old. They are fit for propagating 
their Species before that Time, and are of very little Value in that Refpedt 
when they are above Four or at moft Five. Bateing them was formerly 
a Diverfion, and fuppofed to render their Flefli more tender, but it is al- 

J' The Number of Ufes to which this Commodity (exclufive of making Candles) Is now ap. 
plied, fuch as the Compounding Soap, Drefllng of Leather, Caulking the Bottoms of Ships, See. 
hath much incrcafed the Demand for, and of courfe raifed the Price of. Tallow. In coafcc|uence 
of this. Exportation is prohibited under fevere Penalties, and vaft Quantities arc imported. It 
fliould feem therefore a blatter of fbmc Importance to augment our Stock, efjpecially liuce tor mc- 
dicioal Ufes this is preferable to any. 

* The moft fertile Countries have their barren Spots. Italy hath its .Alps and its Appenincs; 
and fo, as Camden long fince obferved, hath England. On thefe the Coats are the Cattle pKictd by 
Nature. In futh rude Corners where Nature feems to have taken the leaft. Men dcftinedT to live in 
them muft uke the moft, Pains. Sagacity and Induftry muft fupply all Dcfefls, and if they will 
have Plenty they muft earn it. There c.annot confequently be a more honeft or humane Aftion, 
than to endeavour at leaft towards contributing to fuch Mens Felicity. This in the prefent, and 
in many other Cafes, hath been my lincere Aim ; in which if I meet with any Succefs, it w ill add 
to that Sati'faflion which the Intention gives me. 

» Varro de rc Ruftica, lib. ii. Virgik Georg, lib. ii. ili. Columel. lib. vi. cap. i— 26. Piiii. 
Hift. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 45. xi. cap. 37. 39 41,42. xviii. cap. 19. xx. cap. 7. xxviii. cap. 10. 
II. Gefner. Qu.idrup. 2g. Rail Synop. Anim.il. 70. Linnati Syftcm. Na?. tr;in. i. p. 71. 
Fitzherbert’s Botjk of Hulbandry. Googe’s Hulbandry, fol. 1:0—129. Haiifon’s Defeription 
of Britain, Book iii. chap. 8. Markham’s cheap and good Hulbandry, p. 59—84. Fuller’s Wor¬ 
thies of England, Laneafliire, p. 106. Lincolnlhire, p. 149. Iftot’s Natural Hifioiy cd btaffbul- 
fliire, chap. vii. § 68. Houghton’s Collcflions for Improvement of HulKirdry and Trade, vol.i. 
p. 277—413. Mortimer’s complete Aifof Hulbandry, Book vi. ch. 5. Lille’s Oltitrvaiiaiwiw* 
Hulbandry, vol. ii. p. 85—153. Tratado del Agricoltura di Creftenzi, liv. ix. (.;p, 6.>—.66. 
Maifon Ruftiqoe, liv. i. chap, 13. 14. 22, Ditlionnaire Occonomiqve, vol. i. col. 3<7—367. 
arpl. ii. col. 1228—1233. Beaulobrc Inirfjdndtion a la Ktude de ia Politique tU-s Fin.ances, cl du 
.Commerce, tom, i. p. 66—69. Diftionnaire Univciftl de Commerce, tom. i. col. 446—449. 
tom. iii. 1125—1127. col. 1141—Ji .fi L’Agronome, tom, ii. p. 417—427. DiAionnaire 
Vpivcrfcld’Hiftoirc Naturdle, tom. v, p, 354—^73. 
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ways hard and coarfe, and fhcrcfore feldom eatcnX Large . Cows are; 
moft eftcemed, more efpccially if their Udders be large alfo; they carry 
their Young Nine Months, and calve in the Beginning of the Tenth, bring, 
fomctimes Two, and fometimes Three Calves, are looked on as in their 
Prime between the Age of Five and Eight, and fall off about Ten. Yet 
they will live to twice that Age, though they are generally fatted and 
killed much fooner. They make good Beef, the Heifer efpecially Our 
*OxF.N arc in many Places of a very large Sii:e, remarkably fair and beautiful, 
their FIcfli, when gr.ifs-fcd, very fweet and wholefome if eaten frefli j but 
they mull be llall-fed to take Salt well, and if their Flelh be then pro»- 
perly cured it will keep perfediy Iweet for full Two Years t'. They are 
Icldom kept beyond Seven Years old. Our Calves are large, and our Veal 
remarkably white and fine. There are few Calves reared in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, not only from the Vicinity of fo great as well as fo 
good a Market, but becaufc the Land, generally fpeaking, lets too dear to 
admit the railing them w'ith Profit Black Cattle are fuhjedl to feveral- 

h Black Cattle feem confined to Europe, Part of Alia, that i<(, as far as Armenia and Perfia, Baf. 
bary and Egypt, where they arc very large, hi fomc of the African Iflands, and in America, td 
which they were tmiifportcd by Europeans. Our Earoiers fay proverbially, an old Cock and a 
young Bull. 'I'his Animal, chofen with much Care, and reared with fome Trouble and Expcncci 
is worth near thrice as much at One as at Four Years old. He is then commonly gelt, called 
afterwards a Bull-flag, worked fome Years, then fatted, and killed when their Flefli is to¬ 
lerable. 

c Cows have larger Horns than Bulls; in other Rcfpcfls the more they rcfemble them, or Oxea 
(which fhall be p.ii ticularly defcrlbed) the more they .arc eftcemed. The Ancients kept their Cowa- 
from Breeding till Four Years old. We, for the Sake of Profit, admit them fooner. It is faid (but 
it is unufua!) that a Cow hath had Nine, nay, Ten Calves in the Space of Three Years. In EiTex, 
Cows have had I’hrcc Calves, w hicli havitig been brought up with Care, have been fold to the 
* Butchers for Nine Pounds. In Tviorcton’s Northatnptonfhire, p. 446, we have a Angular In- 
ftance of a Cow that had Two Calves at Eighteen Years old, and both Cow and Calves remained 
found and healthy. 

•* It is univerfally allowed, that for all Ufes whatever, but more efpecially for Salting for Land 
and Sea Service, our Englilh Beef is as good and as wholefome as any in the World. If therefor* 
our Manner of Living, and the'conftant Demands for our Shipping, be confidered, we may eafily con¬ 
ceive the Confumption, and of Courfe the Value of Reef muft be very great. The Confumptioo’ 
of Beeves within the Bills of Mortality exceed (according to the beft Lights that could be obtained) 
One hundred thouland, in the Reft of South Britain perhaps Five hundred thoufand or more, the 
Amount of which muft tome to many Millions; but how many muft depend upon the Size of 
the Bealls, the Pi ice of Meat, and other contingent Cii cumftanccs which vary annually, indeed 
wc may fay, alter continually. 

breeding Calves for the Butcher many Miles round London has been long in Ufe, and 
Sattendfd with great Piofits, in conicquence of the Judgment, Skill, and Pains exerted in render¬ 
ing them of a large Size, and very delicate. Tltcy are biought partly in Carts or Waggons, 
partly on Horfes, by vvliich they waftekfs. It appears from the Returns of the Clerks of the 
Market, and other Infonuatioiis, tli.it the Number of Calves is about double the Number of 
Beeves confumed in this Metropolis; and it is from tlieritc evident, that there is annually fpent 
in Veal upwards of Half a Million; an amazing Sum! bur greatly, at Icaft for mtuiy Years paft, 
■■'jWkhin Conipafsi. 

; Difeafcs,. 
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Difeafcs, and yet not near fo many as She^p ; but are, like them, liable 
ibmetiines to Infedlion, or, as it is called^ the Murrain, which carries them 
ofF in great Numbers, creating a Scarcity not fj)eedily to be repaired 

WE not only receive moft wholefome and fubflantial Nouriihment from 
•the Flelh of thefe Animals, but they likewift render Mankind very effen- 
lial Services while living. It is for this Reafon they have been very highly, 

^s well as very juftly, celebrated by the ancient Writers on Hufoandry gj 
and if they appear lefs ufcful, or rather lefs necelTary in thefe Times, it is 
our Fault, iince undoubtedly they are ftill as fit for the Labour of the 
Plough as ever. We may alter our Cuftoms, but Nature will remain the 
fame. Bulls, though it feldom happens, may be thus employed j but 
then they are to be yoked as Horfes are in a Line, and not in Fairs h. Oxen 
however are generally ufed for this Purpofe, to which they feem admirably 
fuited, by their Size, their Strength, the Make of-their Body, and their 
Temper, which is naturally patient. They are to be trained, or, as the 
Country Phrafe is, broke to it at a proper Age, that is about three Years 
old, when they have attained their full Growth, and while they arc ftill 
docile and manageableThey are then duly fed, very gently ufed, and 
never urged beyond their accufiomed Hours. The old and awkard Me¬ 
thod of faftening their Harnefs to their Horns hath been long kid afide, 
for that which enables them to exert their Force more equally, and with 
greater Eafe; in which it is not impofllble however that lome farther Im- 

f This Difeafe bath been hitherto but indifferently explained, more efpecially as to the Caufe. 

It has fometimes fpread over a great Part of Europe, but gradually, and not all at once. Some 
flferibe it to a putrid Humour in the Juices of the Cattle, others to an iiifeffious Djfpofitjon of tlie 
Air, tome to a peftilential Vapour from the Earth, and others again to Iiifc^fs, wliich feems to be 
the moft natural, as the moft effeilual Prefervatives and Remedies are Soot, baltptrre, Gunpowder, 
Bfimftonc, and fuch-like. 

8 Hefiod, the oldeft Author on thefe Subjefls, makes the Farmer’s Family confift, in the Hufband, 
the Wift, and the Ox. He was termed the faithful Miuifter of Ceres, and the conftaut Com- 
|)amon of Man in the Labours of the Field. Virgil gives it ns as a ftrikiiig Circumftaucc of the 
Saturnian Age, that it preceded that in which an impious Race firtt feafted on flain Rullocks. 

In thofe Days the Horle was only for the Saddle, and the Culture of the Earth enthcly commit¬ 
ted to Oxen, 

The Reafon of this is his fierce, furly, and obftinate Nature. If Two Bulls were yoked, they 
would gore each other with their Horns; on the other Hand, itfhould feem more prafticable with 
un Ox of the fame Size. This alfo hath been tried, but with little Succefs, not barely from the 
mifehievous Dilpofition of the Bull, but chiefly from the iiiiufeou.s Ranknefs of his Breath, by 
which the Ox, as the F..rme«s affei r,(fee Lifle’s Obfavations, vol, ii. p. 85) would be very I j KCT iWy *^ 
lulled, and therefore whenever HuUs are w'rotigiii they drr.\v in a Line. 

f Varro fays, the Ox fitteft for Labour hath a broad Foreli!..iJ, lirge black Eyes, rough hairy 
Ears, Jaws wide and ftiong, thick black J.ipr, idewlap hrge reaching to t!ic iZuecs, thick brawny 
Neck, his Shoulders broad, bis Haii notzoughor f'ubLoin, well fet ftraight Legs, rather fhort, 
40 fuftain better the Weight of his ody, hi: Knees Lcgc and ftrom;, his Feet tuniiug out, 
Spreading wide, and broad withal, his Coat thick, Ihort, and feckj-hhi Tall long, and covered^ 
»tcil with hair. " 

% proverad^ 
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|)ro?etaent might made. They are alfo cued, that is, properly, 
and great Care is taken to keep them dry while wrought, and to afford 
them proper Nourifliment in the Winter. They are wrought till about 
Ten or Eleven Years old, and are then fatted for the Shambles H. 

Oxen are fitteft for Ploughing in a deep, heavy, or clayey Soil, for they 
do*not fo well on Gravel, and.ftill w.orfe on Chalk, which very foon beats 
• and ruins their Feet. They are cheaper than Horfes in many Refpedts, 
particularly in their Focjd, as they require no Oats, ftill more in their Shoes 
and Hamel's, and in their being lefs Subject to, and confequently lefs expen- 
five from their Dift’-fes >. But what makes the greateft Difference, is their 
not becoming either ufelefs or of no Value in cafe of Lamenefs, or when paft 
Service,' fince they are then fatted, and that too in a fliort Time, and 
brought to a good Market, as their Flefh is in every Refpedl.as tender and 
wholefome as that of younger BeadsThere is therefore Reafon to 
wonder, that the Ufe of Oxen, in this material Part of Hufbandry, is fo 
much declined. It muft however be admitted, that even fo early as the 
Days of Fitzherbert, it was held problematical whether Horfes or Oxen 


InMarfhland, and other Places, where they pique themfelves on fatting Oxen to a large Site, 
they arc very plentifully fed with fine Hay, live at their Eafe, and are very carefully attended. 
Eut perhaps this may be more eafily and cheaply performed. Mr. Houghton afiures us, that an 
Ox which fold for Thirty Pounds, was Seventy Years ago fitted upon Cabbage Leaves in Suffolk. 
They are now very well and very fpeedily fatted with Carrots, as hath been already mentioned. 
Some of our Stall-fed Oxen are in Truth of an almoA incredible Bulk. In A. D. 1755 an Ox was 
killed at Sunderland which weighed Two hundred Seventy-feven Stone Five Pounds, or 22Zt lb. 
A.D. 17 54, a Pair of Oxen, belonging to Mr. Conflable of Burton Conflable, were killed at Beverley, 
hich weighed Five hundred Forty-two Stone and One Pound, or 4337 lb. But thefc fell all 
lliort of an Ox of Sir Walter Wagfla/F Bagot, Baronet, killed A. D. 1753, at Blyih Field in Staf- 
fordfhire, which weighed Three hundred Thirty-five Stone and Six Pounds, or 26861b. But 
thefe, out of many more Inflances that might be produced within thefe Seven Years, are to be 
regarded as extraordinary and uDufual. They fhew however to what prodigious Sizes Qur Bealis 
may be raifed.; that this may be done, wherever there are good Failures and due Attention, j and 
that confequently very large Beeves may be had in any Part of the Bland where the Couvfe of the 
Markets may require them. 

1 Ills true, that in Summer Oxen as well as Horfes Feed on Grafs. Yet it hath been long 
fince remarked in favour of the Ox, that by I'.is Dung he reftorcs to the Soil as much as he takes 
from it. By this, and by the Thicknefs of his Lips, which hinder him from biting clofe, the Ox 
leaves his Paflure better than he found it; whereas an Horfe gradually impoverilhes and con- 
fumes it. In Winter, Straw and a few Turnips content Oxen, or at mofl a little Hay. A Lad 
that finds bis Hands fuU in managing Four Horfes, would look to Eight Oxen with much tnoie 


''■si; 


” This is the inofl; weighty Argument, more cfpecitlly if we confidcr the Price and the De¬ 
mand for Beef bf late Years. An Ox when his Vigour abates, and he is no longer fit for Plough, 
by which for ^ven Years he has amply earned his Living, fats kindly at lafl, and fells for a good 
Sum. A difabled or a fuperannuated Horfe is utterly ufelefs, and as fuch is configned to, the 
"Dogs. Indeed the Death of Horfes, and the many .Occidents to which they are liable, make an 
ihtavy Article in njoft Farmer’s Expentes, as themfelves allow. 
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were the for thi? Labour “j and perhaps the Solution of this (^jeftibm 
may depend on the Difference of Soils. But allowing the difufe of Ok 
Teams to be, as indeed it feems to be, an Error, it will be beft remedied, 
by gentle Methods, by having Recourfe to convincing Experiments, and 
by Gentlemens ffctting Examples of reviving the old Method, where they 
hold any Quantity of Ground in their own Hands It may be proper to 
remark before we quit this Subjed:, that the barren Cow, called by the 
Country People a Free Martin, has almoft as much Strength, and is 
nearly as fit for this Labour, as the Ox, and proves afterwards alfo as good. 
Meat ^ 

If the Labour of the Ox be of fuch Confequence in the Cultiva¬ 
tion of arable Land, from whence we are fiipplied with Grain, we may 
with the ftridtcll Jufticc affirm, that an equal Tribute of Praife is due to the 
Cow for the Support of our Dairies. Thefe are unquellionably of great 
Importance in many Countries, but in none more than in this, where their 
annual Produce is amazingly large in Quantity, and at the fame Time no 
■4efs excellent in Quality. The. Ancients were very exadt in their Delcrip- 
tions of the Murks of a good Cow, and entered fo thoroughly into the 
Gharadleriftics eftablifhed by Nature, that they are acknowledged as the 
furcfl Rules at. this Day q. Varro ranges the Colours of Kine in this 

Order, 

»• Hie Romaas marked very ftroogly their Notion of Oxen only being adapted to the Plough,. 
by giving their Acre, which tvaa the of their fuperiicial Meafure, the Denomination of Jn- 
MriKT), i. e. A Day’s Ploughing of a Yokejof Oxen, Our Saxon Anceftors on the fame Principle 
Bad their Oxgang or Bovata Terrae, which was Fifteen Acres, and Six of thefe made a Plough¬ 
land, that is as ranch as Six Oxen conld plongh in a Year. Three Jugera make very nearly Two 
of our Acres. It (hould feem therefore that the Ancients did by no Means over-work their Cattle 
fince in many Places a Pair of Oxen will Plough One of our Acres in a Day without being faint or 
fatigued. 

® It feems unreafonable atleaft to recur haAily to Authority in a Cafe of this Nature. We 
know not what the Farmers hare to fay for themfelvcs; but without knowing this, we may fafely 
conclude they think Ploughing with Horfes mod for their Intereil. Convince them it is not fo,' 
and there will need no coercive i^thods to bring them back again to the old Manner of 
Ploughing with Oxen. His Grace the Duke of Queenlberry in Wiltftiire, and Lord Clare in 
Eilex, have already purfued this Mode, and it would be well if they were imitated by others of 
Hank and Fortune. This would quickly put the Faft out of Difpute; and, if they are in the 
wrong, the Farmers out of Countenance. 

P The Romans were acquainted with this fterile Cow, and called her Taura. In Moreton’i 
Northamptonihirc, p 447, we are told the Opinion of.the Graziers in that County, which I take 
to be general ®n this Head. They fay, that when a CoW-brings a Bull and a Cow Calf together, 
the latter is always a Free Martin, and never bears. He profeifes not to know whence the Name 
arifes, and in this I profefi, alfo to be no wifer. But I much Doubt the abfoliite Truth of the. 
Graziers Account of this Matter. Mr. Lifle obferves from an i«relligent Farmer, that a Free Mar¬ 
lin’s Head is coarfer, her Horns mort- open, hti Udikr fmallcr than that of a Heifer. He adds, that 
the Flelh of a Free Martin when fatted will fetch an Halfpenny a Pound more than any CoW Beef. 

' The Truth is, mod modern Writers copy Varro and Columella ia copying each other, and* 
they could not do better, as thefe great Men, axis feld ia. the Text, copied Nature. The latter - 



Order, firft the Black, next Red, idien Dari, after dl^the Whiter 
^ind laftly the Black and White, though of this Virgil feems to have had 
fomewhat a better Opinion. A Notion prevails amongft us, founded as it 
is faid upon Experience, that a Red Cow mves the beft, and a White the 
moft Milk, but that the Black produces me beft Calves f. The prodi¬ 
gious Extent, the natural Fertility, and the modern Improvements which 
have been introduced into our Pafturcs, enable our Farmers to fumiih 
from them immenfe Supplies both of Butter and Cheefe, which ^rtly 
from the different Methods in making, and partly from the peculiar Qua¬ 
lities of the Soils where the Cattle are fed, afford much Diverfity of Fla¬ 
vour, and thereby gratify all Taftes, fo that there is a reciprocal Demand 
for the feveral Sorts of both in almoft dl Parts of the Ifland. From 
thence arifes the Expediency of eftablifliing numerous Fairs and Marts* 
where thefc are expofed to Sale at dated Times Hence alfb arifes much 
Land Carriage, befides what is fent on our navigable Rivers by Watefi . 
and in Cdafting Veffels, to the no fmall Emolument of Thoufands of 
Families, that derive a Subfiflence from this Trade in a great Variety^of 
Ways^ 

It would be very difficult, if not altogether impoflible, to form an .ex>. 
aft Calculation of the Value of thefe Articles; but from a very mature and 
impartial Confideration of a Variety of Circuraftances, we arc led to believe, 

on an open well fpread Fore-head, fmooth Ihining Homs of a deep Brows, large ftiU black 
Eyes, a capacious Belly, ftrait Legs, and fmali i^eer.. Yet Pliny remarks, that Cattle may be 
very good although unlightly, which Teems to be verified in the Nonsand; and Ald^ey C^ws 
compared to ours. 

' Mr. Lille, who is very cxaA, informs us, that Six Cows may be mffleed in an Hour, and Ibme 
Women have milked Eight, la thelQe of Wight they reckoned dtmr Cows one with another ^ve ‘ 
Two Gallons of Milk a Day, which would make Four Pounds of Butter in a Week. He mentioQt 
the common Opinion to be, that a Qiiart of Cream will make a Pound of Batter, but he dtkks 
it requi'-es Three Pints. A Cow was let at the Begidning of this Century for Forty*five Shillings, 
the annual Profits of a Cow are cflimated now at doable that Sum. 

» If we confider the Difference between Chedder,' Chelhire, Cottenbam, Gloucefter, Stilton, 
Wiltlhtre Cheelin, and how commonly moft of them arc to be met with in all Parts of the llhmd, 
the Truth of what is faid in the Text will moft evidently appear. In regard to the great Fairs and 
Marts, thofe who live near them in the Country, and even thofe who have feen them only occa- 
ilonally, know, that Cheefe is a very coiifiderable Arficle. in them all, and in ibme of them the 
moft confiderable of any. 

• This is a Point always deferving Atmmion ; for whatever cramts Labour, creates allb the 
Means of Subfiftence, and the Faffors, the Seamen, the Waggoners, the Porters, the Chcele> 
mongers, are as much maintained by the Dairy as the Farmer; as for Infiance, they fend great 
Quantities of Chefliire Cheefe into Wales, into the Midland and Northern Counties by Land-cai> 
riage, to London, to Scotland, and Ireland by Sea, to the Amount, as fome have computed, fee 
Atlas Maritimus, p. ly, in the Whole of Thirty thoufand Tuns annually. It is poflible this may 
fomewhat exued the Truth, butotoft certainly a very great Quantity is fent by all-thefe difterent 
CoBveyaaces, tmd the Chaise of the Carriage is included in the Pike. 

Z 2 chat 
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that there is no Exaggeration in affirming, that the total Amount of the 
Produce of the Dairies in South Britain* in reipedl to Home Confumption 
only, exclufive of a large Exportation of Cheefe efpecially, amounts an¬ 
nually to many Millions Sterling It will in fome Degree abate the 
Wonder, that at firft Sight may arife from fuch an AlTcrtion, if we reflect, that 
all Ranks, Sexes, and Ages are in a Manner equally Partakers of their va¬ 
rious Produdlions. For it is evident, that at the fame Time they furnifli 
Delicacies to the Rich, they compofe a great Fart of the daily Food, 
and’of courfe eflentlally c ontribute to the Subfillence of the Poor, entering 
alfo generally in fome Form or other into every Regimen of Diet preferibed 
by the Phyfician. It is the'*efore at once a very obvious, and no lei's rtu- 
pendous Bleffing, that Things of fuch neceifary, fuch conftant, and fuch 
extenfive Ufe, are every wh; re throughout thefc happy Illands fo cheap, 
and fo common. But this prodigious Plenty inllcad of IclTening may be 
be laid in fome Meafure to encreafe their Value, by putting it into the 
Power of all Perfons to procure them, which is the plain Source of fo 
amazing a Confumption 

The principal Reafon why Black Cattle arc foon killed, is from the Pro¬ 
fits that arc drawn from almoH: all Parts of them, exclulive of the general 
Advantage ariling from the Fleffi, which has been already mentioned. It- 
would be a very long and difficult, though by no Means an ufclefs or an* 

" In all Computations of this Kind no Sort of Precificn can be had, or indeed ought to be 
expeAed. The utmoft that can be done, is to make the bed Inquiticsiii one’s Power, to con- 
fider and compare them carefully,, and to leave the Rcfult of them to the Reader’s Judgment. 
It hath been reckmied by Mr. Maitland, who took all the Mcthbds he could devife to come at- 
Certainty, that there vvere confumed withia the Bills of Mortality upwards of Sixteen Millions of 
Pounds erf Butter, above Twenty-one Millions of Pounds of Cheefe, together about Thirty-eight 
Millions, and Five Millions of Gallons of Milk, every Year. As this Ai;count was taken about 
Thirty Years ago, if It was then a little too large, it cati hardly be thought fo now. It alfo 
agrees very well with the Principles of another Calculation, as to the general Expence in Provi- 
fiOBS in this Metropolis, in which I find all thefe Articles rated together at upwards of One Mil¬ 
lion annually; 

* Our Black Cattle are very confidcrable in point of Size. Some of our Oxen meafure Two 
Yards between the Tps of their Horns, whereas a French Ox’s Horns are afiinder about Two 
Feet. Thsfe large Cattle are bred in Laacalhi're, Lincoln (hire, and Yorklhirc, and in other Noithcrn 
Counties. The D.ini(li Cows are large, brought into Holland, and there, though ever fo well (cd, 
they do not grow fat, but give prodigious Quantities of Milk, which is alfo very good, l ire 
French, who purchafe them from tiience, call them Flandrines. In general however their Cows 
yield lefs Milk than onrs, fince, according to a very modern Calculation, the Profit of a milch Cow 
is reckoned there at I’hirty Lwres per Annum. As to the Beauty erf’ Cattle, the Preference is 
given to thofe of Egypt, from the perfefl Symmerry of ihcir Limbs, .and the ex.ift Regularity of their 
Marks. They .-.re alfo of a large ,Size. J he .Aiaicnts highly commended the Breed of C.attle hi' 
Epirus! thefe were of a red Colour, very large .av.d ftrong, the firft they attributed to the Circura-- 
fpeftion uftci in the Choice of their Bi!:” and the lattct to the not fu/Fcring their Cows to have 
Calves till they were between Four and i ive Icars old. Our Graziers, are allowed to be as ex¬ 
pert as in any Country whatever. 
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unpleafant Tafk, to give an accurate and cliftindt Detail of thefc, and to 
fliew their’fignal Benefit and Importance with regard to the public Wel¬ 
fare, and the Number of Families to whom they afford conflant Employ ¬ 
ment, and comfortable Subfiftencc *. But for all thefe we have not Room, 
and therefore we fliall content ourfelves with infixing only on a few of the 
moft remarkable, briefly pointing out fomc of the Reft. At the fame Time 
rcccrmmending it to our Readers, to inform themfelves farther, as Oppor- 
funitics offer, on all thefe Heads, that they may acquire juft Notions of the 
numerous beneficial Confequences, which flow continually from our na¬ 
tional Advantages, and derive from thence a diftindt and proper Senfe of 
our Independency, and of the intrinfic Riches of this great Country i for 
Want of Attention to which, we are too frequently led into falfe Sentiments 
on a Subjedf, which, if we reflect on our Honour and Happinefs as Natives^ 
of Britain, ought of all others to be the moft thoroughly underftoodj. 

But to return to the Point from which we digrefled. 

To begin tlien wirh their Horns, which ferve for an Infinity of Ufes,. 
after they have been properly prepared by thofe who cxercife that Trade,, 
.ind are from thence ftiled Horners, and w’hofe foie Bufinefs it is, by a 
great V'aricty of very ingenious Methods, to render them fit for the feveral 
Purpofes to which they are appliedWhen thus prepared, they pafs inta 

die. 

■ TI is is the great Point; for whatever produces Labour, in this Country more crpecIaJly,. 
pi. J i:;-! a Living. We do not fufficiently advert to another plain Propofition, that Perfons of 
til R iiii;s live upon Labour, thst is, either their own or other Peoples Labour. In every Country 
thoft \v)io live on their own Labour, be that what it will, contribute fomething to the publick 
iot'Kk, whereas ihoi'c who net cr Labour at all contribuie nothing. It is upon a juft Proportion*be- 
tw'.cn thefe difllreni Sorts of People, both nccclfary in a Commuuitv, that the Welfare of it de¬ 
fends, to which notliing c.an be more conducive than the having a Number of Methods in which^ ■ 
Mens ImJuftry m.iy exert itfclf on the natural Produce of the Country. In this Cafe Confumption, 
whatever it be, is a S.tving, and Commerce, to wh.uever it amounts, is fo much clear jain. 

>' Upon the Principles explained in the foregoing Note, F.g5’pt informer Times, and China at 
p.efent, have been cclebr.ucd a.s the fineft Countries in the World. Yet without any Tinftnre of' 
Partiality it m.iy be aiiinned, this Country is or may be made in this Refpefl equal to either, as 
in : notlicr it m.iy be inily faiJ to excel them both. For the antient .-Egyptians, and the modern 
Chiiicfe, alTeft to fticw their Independency by declining an .;fVive .and extenfive Navigation. This, 
hv producing lgnor.u:cc and Tiinidiry, enervate*! Mens Minds, and deftroyed all natural Courage, 
the only pcrm.uicnt Support of Independency, which by a contrary Conduft we have always 
iiuiintalncd. The native Riches of Britain fuppoit her Commerce, and to her Commerce flie owes 
♦ur Naval Power. I'o diftinguilh the iiifcpar.ihlc Connexion between thefc, wliich can only be 
ilono by m* .’.itcly examining the Productions of this Counti y, and how they contribute to the Sub- 
jifk-nce of th Inhabitants, is an eficftual Method to evince our Independency, .and to render us 
Iciifiblc at the 'tme Time, tlxu it c annot be cither fliakcn or Tapped, but by the general Prevalence' 
of Folly, ludolcii.-c, and Conuplion. 

* The Horners were a very ancient and confidcrable Fraternity in the City of London'Ibme. 
liitndred Years ago. In the Rci^n of Edward IV. they complained to I'tirliament, that by Fo- 

icl^qenta 
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■ihe I lands, and are tlie Ob^a$ of the Induflry of other Artificers, fuch 
.as Cornb-inakers, Cutlers, Makers of Spe<ftaclcs, and feveral more, to all of 
whom they fnpply the Means of SubliftencCi and are beiidcs ufed in making 
of Tobacco and Snuff Boxes, Ink-horns, Powder Flafks, Blowing Horns, 
Shoeing Horns, drinking Cups, artificial blowers, and a vafl Variety of 
other I'hings, but more elpecially when fplit into Plates or Leaves, are put 
into Lanterns, and various Contrivances to admit Light, for which in diis 
JShnpe they are peculiarly fit, as being lefs fragil, though at the lame Time 
Icfs tranfparcnt than Glafs. But independent of thclc, the very fmalleft 
Fragments, and even the Duff and I'ilings of Horn, are found very fervice- 
able in manuring cold Lands 3 . Befides the great Confumption, "which is 
continually made of them at Home, there is a very large Exportation both 
in Leaves and Manufactures, from their Superiority to other Horns in Size 
and other Qualities K 

The Hair hath alfb its Value, and is employed in many different Ways. 
The long Hair of the Tail is frequently mixed with Horfe Hair fpun into 
Ropes, and fometimes wove. The fliort Hair ferves to fluff Saddles, Seats 
of feveral Kinds, Mattreffes, and Chairs. The Refute is a good Manure, 
and operates more fpeedily than the Horns c. The Teguments, Cartilages, 

and 

reigners buying up our Horns they were in Danger of being ruined, .ind this Bufinefs loft to tlie 
Nation ; and thereupon was made the Statute, 4 Edward IV. by which the Sale of Homs to Fo¬ 
reigners (except fuch as the faid Horners refufed) was prohibited, and the Wardens had power given 
them to fearch all Markets in London, and 24 Miles round, and to infpeft Sturbridge and Fly 
Fairs, to prevent fuch Pradlices, and to purchafe Horns at ftated Prices. But on plaufibic Pretences 
this Law was repealed, Stat. i. Jac. I. cap. xxv. and thereupon the old Evil revived. I'hc Horners 
again applied to Parliament, and by Stat. vii. Jac. I. cap. xiv. the Aft of A. D. 1464 was re¬ 
newed (except as to the Infpeffion of the Fairs, and the old Prices) and remains in Force. Tlic 
prelenl Company were incorporated, Jan. 12th 163.S, 13th of Charles I. confiftingof a Mafler, Two 
"Wardens, and Nine Afliftants, without Livery or Hall. They have a Warehoufe in Spitalfields, to 
which the Horns are fent as brought fi om Town and Country Markets, and thence regularly 
divided, the Widows and Orphans of deceafed Members having equal Shares. 

“ The Matter lying within, on which the Horn is formed, is called the Slough, and when dry 
is ufed in making Walls or F’ences, in which covered from w'et it will laft a long l ime. It is 
:ilfp moft admirable in mending Road.s, where the Soil is foft and fpewy ; for diflblving it becomes 
:i glutinous fubftance, that binds amazingly with Gravel. As a Waniirc they allow between Two 
and Three Q^iartef Sacks to an Acre. Horn Saw-Duft with Mould is an excellent Compoft 
for Flowers. It is alfo of Ufc in the hardening, and giving what is called a pr oper Temper to 
Metals. 

•> It has been (hewn in a former Note how defirous Foreigners were of- having our Horns mi- 
wrought, which is wifely prohibited, as is alfo the Importation of unwroirght Horns into tl.ls 
-Country. In A. D, ryyo, we exported to Holland only of Lantern Le.'ivc.s 514,500, be/idcs 
J’owder Flafks, &c. There was ftjrtnerly a Duty of Twenty Shillings a Thoufaird, under which 
Duty we exported, A. D. 1683, hi the ‘Whole 76,650. But by Stat. 8 Geo. I. cap. xv. thefe, 
and all other Maiinfaflures made of Horns, may be exported free. 

' Some of the Ufes to which this Mateiial is applied have been mentioned in the Text, and 
-ptbers might be mentioned hete, which however would not'apprize the Reader of its Value 

or 
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and Grilles for the indifferent ; and for the finer, all the Cuttings, Parings, 
and Scraps of Hides are boiled in Water, till the gelatinous Parts of them 
arc thoroughly diffolvcdi the Mafs beirig properly dried in the Sun or by the 
Wind becomes Glue, which, while foft, is cut into Tablets or fquare 
pieces, which hardened become tranfparent, but having a greenifh Caft, 
and when ufed is diflblved again in hot Water. The older the Pcaft, the 
better the Glue, more efpecially if made from a Bull’s Hide. 'I hc Con- 
fumption of this Commodity by the numerous Artificers to whom it is of 
indiipcnfible Utility is prodigious-, and of courfe the Value of it is very 
cenlidcrable. Of thislikewiib there is a very great Exportation, as Englillt 
Glue is univciTally allowed to be the bell; in Et-rope, partly from the Ex¬ 
cellency of the Materials, and partly from the Skill of the Manufadtu- 
icrs 

The Sin'f.ws are prepared fo as to become a Kind of Thread or fmall 
Cord, ufed in fewing Saddles, in making Racquets, and other Things of 
a like Nature. The Bones, thoroughly burn;d, are reduced to a fine 
Fovviicr, and become then of a beautiJul and glolfy black, which is ufed by 
the Painters. All of thei'e Articles which have been fuccindlly treated are 
of I'omc, and feveral yield a good Priced Many more might be added to 
thefe Inllanccs without any Danger of exhaufiing the Subjcdl^; but we 

wilb 


or Conrtqucnccs, which however is not inconfiderable. Serving as it does for a Variety of Pur- 
po!'. s, it is in conftaiit Demand, and is not worthlefs when decay’d. For when it hath loft its 
i'.lulicitv in Mattrdics, Culhions, See. it is pulled out and wove ; and wtnn out in this Shape, is 
tom lor Manure. It pays Two Shillings an Htindredon Exportation. 

■' Innurneiable Uft s arc made of this .Subllancc, by the Multitude-of Artificers to whom it is 
recefiary, fo that there is a conftant and regular, as well as very large and quick Sale for all that 
can be made. Experiente however llicws that (iliic is much better for keeping. Oiir Glue bears 
a high Price abroad, and the Giue made in Flanders is next in Value. In both it is made by the 
Tanners from Fragments of good Skins, dried with much Care. lu France it isa fcparateTi adr, aud 
the Glue-makers pick up their Materials as they can, from the levera! Dealers in Skins, and b.aiiing 
tiicfe with Cow Heels make their (j'ue, which as they purchate every Thing muft rcnclei it dear, 
as well as of inferior C^ality. The Duty on Export.atica is Ten rence, and on Impo.-t.uion 
Three Si.illings -and Ten Pence on an Hundred Weight, 

‘ It is acknowledged that all thefe Accounts (though much Pain? were taken about them) are 
very iiopcr'eift, and therefore we ought, as Occafions occur, to aim at obtaining a more 
Motion of each of thefe Articles. As to Bones we fee the Rag-gatherers carefully pick them up 
(large one’s efpecially) in the Streets. Thefe make rei tain Ring.s, Tob.ateo Stoppers, fa'Xcs, and 
who knows how many Things bclides ? Ox Bones are alfo exported. In the Kook of Rates, the 
thouiand is v.dntd at Six Shillings and Eight Pence. A. D. 1754, we exported Thiny-two 
Thoidaiid to Holland. It is a theological Maxim of the judicious Lord Verulam, “ I’l.at what- 
“ ever Gt>D ju,lj.;e;i worthy of Elflnce, Man ought to eftc-em vorthy of Science,” It ic a 
taught U;! by lexpei icnce, that the)e is fcarcc any Thing fo feemiiigly defpicable out of'uiiieh htt* 
Ilian Induliiy cannot extr.arta Living. 

‘ Whatever is of Ule hath its V.alue. The Hoofs of Oxen arc employed in Cafe-hardening Iron,-. 
sad alfo as a Maiuire. The Gall, from its faponaceous Natuie, is of great Service to Du i s. -and 
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will content ourfelves with adding only Two great and important Manufac¬ 
tures, 

The fiift of thefe is Leather, the Benefits arifing from which put the 
Capacity to the Stretch, and furpafs our Powers of Calculation. It may 
feem llrange that this ftiould be allerted of the Skins of Bulls, Cows, and 
Oxen, for which the only Apology that can be made is, that in Poifit of 
P'aft it is ftridtly true, and that it may be faid farther, which ought to 
reconcile us to a ftridl Attention to the homely Subjedf, that all thefe Be¬ 
nefits accrue to the Britifli Nation g. Hides pafs from the Butcher to th.c 
Tanner, and from him to the Currier, and by their Labour thefe are con¬ 
verted into Leather, and are immediately after configned to fuch a vail Va¬ 
riety of Tradefmen, as are exceeded only by the Number of thofe employed 
in the Woollen Manufadlure In order to be convinced of this we need 
barely to make ufe of our Eyes. Jf we look abroad on the Inflruments of 
Hulbandry, on the Implements ufed in moil mechanic Trades, on the Struc¬ 
ture of a Multitude of Engines and Machines, or if wc contemplate at 
Home the neceflary Parts of our Cloathing, Breeches, Shoes, Boots, Gloves, 
or the Furniture of pur Iloufes, the Books on our Shelves, the Harnefs of our 
Horfes, and even the Subftance of our Carriages j what do we fee but In- 
Hances of human Indufiry exerted upon Leather ? What an Aptitude hath, 
this fingle Material in a Variety of Circumfianccs for tlie Relief of cur 
Neceflities, and fupplying Conveniencies in every State and Stage of Life r 


others, for cleanfing, fcouring, and otl,er Purpofes. T 3 Ioodis ufed in forre Places in boiling Sair, 
as a Comport for Fruit IVees, and is a capital Ingredient in making Pruffian Pine, liladdcrs are iir 
daily Demand for their Cheapnefs and Utility. The Cuts of Oxen are put to many Ufes, exported, 
nay, and re imported as a Covering to Bologna Saufages. The thin Membrane of the Reftum or 
Streight-Gut is bya very curious Procefs made into what is called Gold-Beaters Skin. From ilic 
Feet of Oxen is extrafled Neals Foot Oil, which is in common Ufe, atid hath this fmgiilar Pi f)- 
perty, that it will not freeze. True it is, that none of thefe are of coulidcrablc Worth ; but it is 
as true, that they arc all in every Bcaft that is killed. 

6 The Size of the Skin depends on the Size of tlie Bcaft, as Is fdf-tvidenr. But the Value t i 
tlie Skin is computed by its Weight; and it Ihonld feem that in I'ropoi tion to the Weight of the 
Beart, the fmallcr Skins are heavieft. In an Ox of Seven hundred Eighry-fonr Founds the Skin 
was Eighty-four, that is nearly a. Ninth. In an Ox of One hundred and Seventy Stone the Skin 
wa.s Twelve Stone, marly a Fourteenth. In Sir William Bagotls great Ox of 26S6 lb. the Skin v, as 
155 lb. which is but a Seventeenth. 

*’ Befides thofe mentioned abote, there are other confidcrable Dealers hi Leather as a C'ommo- 
modity. Such as the Leather Cutter, the Leather Drefler, the Leather Dyer, the Leather Grounder, 
and the Leather Seller. All of thefe are very great and gainful 7 ’rade.s and require large Capitals, 
becaufe moft of them purchafe with ready Money, and fell on Credit. Some of iluni arc very 
ingenious, and at the fame Time laborious Employments, fo that lo their Skill and Indurtry the 
Su]:criority of our Leather is iu fomc Mtaftire owing. 
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"Without it, or even without it in the Plenty we have it, to what Diiiicul' 
-ties iliould we be expofed >? 

After thus anfwering almoft innumerable Purpofes, tlie very Rags, 
Relicks, and Recrcnients are notufelefs, as we have already feen. In order 
to form fome Idea of the mighty Importance of this Article, we muft at* 
tcfid to the very great Number of Perfons maintained by its different Ma- 
* nufadures, and by the Vending and Difpofing of them in very different Man* 
ners k. Wc muir next recoiled how large a Revenue the Publick reaps from 
thcExcife on this Commodity, which (hews the Extenfivenefsof HomeCon- 
fumption Wc mufl allb advert to the conflant and prodigious Exportation 
of tanned Hides and manufadlured Leather, the whole Amount of which is 
fo much clear Gain to the Nation. Laftly, wc ought to recoiled, how well 
tliis beneficial Trade has been from time to time preferved and proteded, 
by a Diverfity of Laws cnaded, altered, or repealed, as the publick Intereft 
direded j and which Laws flill requiring frequent Revifions, oblige the 
Lcgillature to an uninterrupted Attention to what contributes fb much to 
the Welfare of private Perfons, and thereby to the Welfare and Happinefs 
of Society 

But 

' It is iinderftoocl, that a Cow Hide is tlie beft ; and the French have a fenfibJe Proverb, which 
tiirnr. upon this, A la Uoucheric Ics Vaches font Bceofs, ct a la Tanneric les Boeufs foat Vaches. 
In the Market Cows are Oxen, at the Tannery Oxen are Cows. In this Cotintiy the Addrefs 
ol iliciie who prepare oiir Leatlicr is fo great, and they know how to manage the Materials fo 
Wvil, that every Manufaftiircr is not only readily fuppEcd with Leather, but alfo with the parli- 
tui.w Sort of Leather fittcll for his Ufe. 

^ 'F here is no better Method, at Icaft that I can devife to give fome Notion of this Matter, 
than to give a Lift of fiich Trades, CKchihvB of thofe already mentioned, as principally work on 
i-eather. Such as Bellows-makers, Book-binders, Brecches-makers, Bridle-cutters, Buff Belt-makers. 
Cap-makers, Clog-makers, Coach-makers, Collar-makers, Cordwainers, Engine-makers, Fell- 
Kiongtrs, Glovers, Hainels-m.\kcrs, Hulfter Cafe-makers, Leather-bottom Chair-makers, Leather 
Bodice-makers, Lea lK-r BiicUet and Pipe-makers, Leather Cafe-makers, Leather-Gilders, Patten- 
makers, Powdcr-mnchinc-makcis, Pump-makers, Sadlers, Screen-Makers, Sedan-makers, Shaving- 
lhap makers, Skiiiiiei.«, SworJ-cuihrs, Trunk-raakers, Trufs tnakers, Vellom and Paichmcnt- 
inakers. Whip and Thong-makers. 

1 The Excife on Leather was original!;’ impofed by Star. 9 Ann cap. xi. § 2. and extends to all 
S[)'.cics of Leather tanned, tawed, or chilled in Oil. But the Expenec of tlie W.ir againft France 
made it ucccirary to lay additional Ruties, by Stat. 10 Aim. cap. xxvi. § 2. both for Thirty-two 
Years. I’hefc Duties and additional Duties were made pcipetual, and Part of the General Fond by 
Stat. 3 Geo. I. cap. vii. By the S.atutes -of Q^ieen Anne befoie menticxied a Drawback was al¬ 
lowed on all manufaJlured Leather exported of Two -thiids of the Excife, whidi by a fubfe- 
iiucnt St.itutc in the fame Reign was alrwed to Three Halfpence onjevery Pouhd-wei^t. This 
Excife Duty en all Sorts of Leather. Vellom, and Parchment, produced. A, D. 1760, 204,291 /. 
A. D. 1761. 211,483/. A. D. 1762. 218,700/. 

Whoever pernfes ihcfc Laws, as they lie in our Statute Books, with Attention, and confi- 
ders them candidly, will be convinced of the Truth of what is alfeited in tin; Text. For thefe 
Statutes provide agaiaft the Exportjjffon off raw Hides, which by 13 and 14 Car. U. cap. vii. is de¬ 
clared a common Nuifance j for thejpreventing Biuehcvs from Cutting, GaQiing, or othci wife in- 
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But before we abfolutely part with this Subjedt, it may not be impro¬ 
per to fay fomewhat with refpedt to Calves. Thefe, though they yield 
no Profit living, become notwithftanding very valuable when killcii, not 
cnly in refpedt to their Flefli but their Skins, which are fcrviceable in a Va¬ 
riety of Ways, and of Courfe fupply Materials to a Variety of Trades The 
Superiority of the Leather made from them occafioned agneat Exportation, 
cfpecially to France. The high Duty impofed upon them, rendered tlic 
Commodity to them very dear. But what was flill more grievous to the 
French than the Duty, was the abfolute Prohibition of exporting any Skin 
weighing more than Four Pounds. It was this' induced Mr. Colbert to 
countenance an Undertaking in the Suburb of St. Marcell at Paris for 
Dreffing Calve Skins fapn d’Angkterre, and very great Expedtations were 
formed upon this Projedt. Yet, after the expending great Sums, this Scheme 
was dropped, the Undertaker declaring, that the Englifh Animal was 
ftronger when calved than the French when a Fortnight old, were after¬ 
wards better fed and mati.iged; and that in confequence of this, their Skins 
were of a fuperior Nature, and not to be imitated by any Manner of Drei- 
fing*. The French were however great Gainers by the very Attempt, 
though, as we fee, it had utterly mifearried. For the Apprehentions w'c 
were under of lofing fo valuable a Trade as that then was, induced us to 
remove the Limitation, and to take feme other Methods for its Prefervation, 
by which at the Time it happened both Parties were pleafed. Certain it 
is, that our Calve Skins, whether tawed or otherwife dreffed, continue ftill 
to preferve their Superiority, and, in confequence of that, their Price But 


joring Skins; for the Tanning and otherwife DreiTing them properly; for the preventing Difllr- 
«nces and Difputcs amongft the fcveral Trades de.ali:.g in and tnanufadluring of Leatlitr; and (or 
committing the Infpeftion of the Commodity to the piiaeipal Perlons in the Trades mod intcrefled 
in feeing thofe La\vs_ Ariclly executed. By thefe Means, as- the Subdunce of our Skins is remirk- 
ably good, fo the Leather is mod admirably dreffed for anfwcring every Pttrpofe'. 

“ Calve Skins arc made into Leather every Way; that is, tlicy an t.iniicil, t.awed, and dreded ia 
Oil, and thus prepared, they m.ay become the Material of many ManuLi.'turcrs, as Conlxainers, 
Book-binders, Sadlers, ?tc. the thin fraall Skins .anfwcr bed foi (ume Purpofes, thofe that aro 
thicker and ftronger for others. 1 'he thinned of all, and t'.e Skins of alioryive Calves, are m.ide 
into Vellom. The Hair a fo is applied to the fame Purpoles with that of Oxen and Cows, and ia 
therefore commonly mixed and fold with them. 

“ This Faft may be found ia Diftionnaire dc Coanncrce, tom. iii. col. 1142, i uy. but is con¬ 
firmed, by our Statute Book. By the Aft, 12 Car. II. the high Duty and Proiiibitiun of ex¬ 
porting large Skins were impofed. By Slat. 20 Car. ii. cap. thofe Reftia'nte were removed, 
and a Duty of One Shilling an Hundred-weight fetded. It is remarkable, that it is faid in the 
Preamble of tliis Law, that the former AA, by uifeonraging Exportation, had abated the Price of 
Skins, to the Detriment of the Landed Intcreft. 

p By the Aft of the Ninth of Queen Anne th'^fc Skins tanned arc charged with an Excife of 
Three Half pence a Pound-weight, and the like Duty on Skins tawed or drefled. By the Afl 
of the Tenth, with an additional Duty of Two Pence a Pound on tanned, and Three Half-pcnce 
a Pound on tawed. If exported, there is a Drawback allowed as fettled by thofe A^ls, By the Firft- 
m tbJk Afls a Duty of One Shilling a Dozen, and by the Seepnd l\-ur Sliillingsa Dozen is-im>^ 
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this Trade is not now fo great an Objedt, becaufe our Home Confumption 
is very much increafed fiace that Period. 

The Second capital Article in refpedl to Profit, that we derive frofin 
Black Cattle, is Tallow, which on a fuperficiul View may, to vulgar 
Apprebcnfions, feem as fordid, if not more fo than Skins; but to the 
EyesoftheConfiderate, will appear what it really is, a Thing of very confi- 
- derable Value, arifing from its extenfive Utility. In all the Beafts that ru- 
n)inate or chew the Cud, there is a particular Kind of Fat, which fixes 
and becomes hard of itfelf, which is called Suet, and this when cleaned, 
melted, and refined for Ufe, is what we ftile Tallow*!. The Confump¬ 
tion of this is equally large and indifpenfable, particularly in Candles and 
Soap, Things of nccefiary and continual Ufc; and it is likewife employed 
in mofi; Branches of the Leather Manufaflure, by Plumbers, and a Mul- 
titiulc of other Artificers, in a Variety of domeftick Services, and in Phy- 
fitk''. It is evident therefore, that fo conftant, fo copious, and we may 
triuly add encreafing an Expcnce of a Commodity, which though in 
lini'ii C^antities of little Value, and therefore more freely ufed, muft ac¬ 
cumulate to an immenfe Confumption. To attempt however the aflign- 
ing its total Value with any Pretence to Exadlnefs, would be very weak 
and abfurd, as it is altogether impofiible to colleit the Materials requifite 
for making fuch a Calculation. Tlie only Means of helping the Reader 
to form a tolerable Notion of this Matter, is to mention the Produce of the 

pofe .1 oa Vellom. The DifadvantAges that might arlicfrom all thefe Duties upon Leather were 
and were confequemly laid (the additional Duties efpcdally) by the Houfe of Cotn- 
ir; r.j v. iih miith Difliculty an<l Rcliifiance; fo that nothing but a vifible Nccelluy could have 
ii;'need their Confent, They have been continued from the fame Neceffity for the Support of 
ptthlick Ciedit. 

t In au Ox. that weighed Seven hundred, and Eighty Pounds, the Tallow weighed Eighty. Iti 
One that wcin.hed One hundred and Seventy Stone, the Tallow weighed Nineteen. In an Ox 
wtighing Two hundred Seventy-f ven Stone the Tallow v-cighed only Twcnty-cne Stone. In 
.Sir Waller Wagltaite Ihigot’s great Ox, which weighed no Id's than Two thoufand Six hundred 
and Eighty-!ix Pounds, 'iic Tallow weighed Two haiidred and Twenty-fix Pounds, which isfome- 
what more than a Twcllih Pait, wlicteas in the fnialkfl oi thefe it was between a Nintli and a 
U’ertth. 

' It is Ity this gradual Conri!ir!»’ion, if tl-.e Thing i.s in neceiriirv and conflant Ufc, that a Com- 
r'.oJiijibc ir w h.at ir will) twell; inro V/hie, and in Ci rdcqucncx ofilii.*', hecotres an C.'hjcff ofpriv.atc 
(jixoiiomy, then in (. oinmerte, and at lall in Policy. This will Excule that Scrioufnofs with wliich 
'r.'dli'W is Heated in the Text. For upoti tlule Pilnciplcsit was, that fo early as the Firlf of 
T'.li/ahcth it was inade Felony to cxtxirt'P.iilo'V cl.indcitineiy. This Law was indeed repealed; 
hnl hy Stat. tS Elii, cap. v. the Piohii'ition is renewed uiulcr very heavy Penalties, confinued 
l>v Surtitc t ^ and 14 Car. II. cap. vii, § 5. The Importiuion at Tallow from other Conn- 
tfn‘; is alio nilowedi, but under fitch a Duty as not to iiircrltic with our own Commodity. By 
thde Mc.nts (il, i.,i as Laws i.m doit) the puldick TnteiOl is guarded, for if at any'Time expe- 
j edienc litis Uuij m.ay be reduced or furpeiidcil. 
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Tax upon Candles®, a Moiety of which only belongs to the Head that we 
are now treating, and the other Moiety to Sheeps Tallo.w. As to the Con- 
fumption in Soap, upon which there is alfo a Tax, that is ftill lefs conclu- 
live, as it is qompoted of a Variety of Ingredients, of which this is only 
One, and that but in Ibme Kinds of Soapt. We muft therefore truft to 
the Obvioufnefs of the Fails that have been before dated, and leave thena. 
to the Reader’s Confideration. 

In regard to Deer, the Hiftory of them as Animals belongs to the Na- 
turalids, as Beads of Chace to thofe Authors who have wrote on Hunting, 
all that comes within our Plan is to fhew their Utility". No Country in 
Europe, in tlie Opinion of Foreigners as well as our own, is in all Rc- 
fpeils fitter for them than, this, or breeds them of a larger Size.. In our 
Forefts and Chaces we have Plenty of Red Deer, the Male of which is 
called a Sta^ or Hart, the Female a Plind, and the young One a Fawn. 
The. Hart is a noble Creature, tall, admirably lhaped, and remarkable for 
Strength, Swiftnefs, and Beauty. His Head is adorned with (lately Horns, 
which, after he comes to his full Size, he cafts annually. The Hind wants- 
thefe> but in all other Refpedls is as fine a Creature as the Stag 'v. The 

Fallow 

* The Doties were origln.tlly impofeil by Scat. 8 Ann. cap. Ix. § i. of One Half-penny on a 
Pound for Thirty-two Years. By Stat, 9 Ann. cap. xxi. § 7. the former Duty was rendered per¬ 
petual, and by the fame Aft.an additional Duty was laid of another Half-penny, and by Stat. 3 Geo. 
r. cap. vii. made perpetual, and Part of the General Fund. Thefe Taxes proiduced, A. D. 175^- 
150,051/. 13^. xd. and A. D. 1762. 184,545/. i8r. i\di But tljc whole Duty is drawn back if 
Candles are exported. 

‘ By Stat 10 Ann. cap. xbr. § i. a Duty of One Penny on-emy Pound of Soap was impofed 
for Thirty Two Years, made perpetual, and Part of the General Fund by Stat, 3 Geo, I. cap. vii* 
By Stat. 12 Ann. cap. ix. § 1. an additional Duty of One Half-penny was laid for the fame Term, 
which was alfo made perpetual by Stat. 6 Geo. I. capJv. Thefe Duties produced, A. D. 1751-. 
143,737 /. i6x. \od. and the grofs Produce in A. D. 1761. 183,459/. 2 j. i \\d. But the whole 
Duty is drawn back cn all Soap that is exported. 

* Arift. Hill. Anim. lib. W. cap. xi. p. 502. .iHlian. Hift. Anim. lib. vi. cap. 1 x. lib. vii. cap-. 
39, Plin. Hi/l. Nat. lib. vii, cap. 48. viii. cap. 32. xxTtit. cap. 9. Raii Qnadr. 84, 85. Meretti 
Pinax Rcrum Naturalinm Briinnnicarum, p. 166. LintKEi SylV. Nat. vol. i. p. 67. Hariibn^s 
Defcriptioii of Britaine, B. iii. chap. 7. Fuller’s Worthies, H.impnitre, p. i. O.kfordlhire, p. 325.. 
Hartlio’s Legacy, p. 55. Morcton’s Natural Htftory ofNorthamptonlhire, p. ii, 12.253.452, 
453. Borelafe’s Natural Hiflory of Cornwall, p..2S8, 289. Salmon’s New Survey of England,. 
Tol, i. p. 145—153. Hill’s Hillory (rf Animals, p. 577, 578. Maifon Rulliqne, liv. vii. chap. 
24, 25, 26, 27. Diftionnaire Oeconomiqne, tom. i. p. 487, 488. L’Agronomc, tom 1 . p. 150. 
t92. 243. Diftionnaire de Commerce, tom. i. coJ. 724, 725. Bcaufobre Introduftion a I’Etude 
de la Politique d« Finances, et du Commerce, tom. i. p. 75. Diftionnaire tFnivcrfclde H’liloire 
Naturelle. tom. i. p. 493. 616. tom. ii. p. iSi. La Nouselle Maifon Rufttque, tom. ii. p. 610 
—625. Eqcyclopedio portative, tom. i. p. 277. 414. 

* We have now ao Idea of Red Deer, otlitr than as wild, fierce, and intrsiftable Animals, from 
■whence no Profit is to be drawn till dead. But this was not always the Cafe, as we learn from . 
Ginsid B.arry, commonly Ailed Geraldus Cambrenlis (Itincr. Cambria, lib. ii. cap. 6.) who (iiys,. 
thatia A. D. ii88, when he attended Baldwin Archbilbop-of t.merbury, who went to preach . 

the- 
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Fallow Debr are moftly kept in Parks, of which it is faid we have more, 
in this Ifland than in all the Reft of Europe. The Male of thefe is ftiled 
the Buck, and the Female the Doe. In point of Size, they are inferior to- 
the Red Deer, yetare juftly efteeraed for their exquiiite Beauty, refembling 
thole in moft other Rc^e<fts, notwithftanding which they never herd or 
mingle with them. Of the Fallow Deer there are many Varieties, fome 
•finely marked, fome mottled, but commonly of a red fandy Colour, which 
from them is called Fallow They are at prcfent kept for Sport, Pleafure, 
and Grandeur, though by no means in fuch Numbers as heretofore, many 
Parks being turned into Farms. 

The Red Deer live moftly by browling on the green Boughs in Summer, 
and on the Bark of Trees in Winter but the chief Food of the Fallow Deer 
is Grafs, though they will alfo browfe on the tender Shoots. Both the 
Hind and the Doe carry their Young between Eight and Nine Months, 
they bring generally One, and very rarely Two Fawns at a Time, which 
they educate with great Tenderncfs, and teach them to avoid the Purfuit 
of the Dogs, to which they readily expofe themfelves for their Prefervation; 
The Hart or Stag was anciently fuppofed to be a very long-lived Animal, 
and to have often exceeded the Term of a Hundred Years, but of late this 
has been controverted j and it is now held, how juftly I pretend not to fay,. 
that they do not reach to more than Forty, and the Buck but to Thirty y. 
There were formerly in this Country Abundance of Roebucks, though 
there are few or none of them now. Thefe ftill remain in North Britain,.. 
in the Highlands efpccially j but they are gradually wearing out even there.- 
Thefe Animals, though much fmallcr than even the Fallow Deer, are cer¬ 
tainly of the fame Rind, very beautiful and very fprightly, delighting to 
live in rough Countries, exceedingly wild; but their Flelh is efteemed ex¬ 
cellent Venifon'. 

It 


tbe Croifiide through Wales, they were hofpi'tably entertained at a Nobleman’s Houfe, whofc Wife 
regaled tlicin with Cheefe made of Hinds Milk, the Produce of her own Dairy, 

* The great Difiercncc next to Size, between the St-ag and the Buck, is in the Horps, thofe of 
the latter being flat aad broad at the Top, fpreadiiig out like an Hand, whence it is, calied Cervus 
pidmatus, five, platyceros. The Skin is foftcr, the Flerti finer, and the Creature tu all Rc-rpefts 
more delicate than tl.c Stag. The Fallow Deer fcctn to be confined to temperate Climates, feldom 
found in the bleak Forrtlh of the North, and of a diminutive Size iu the warmer Regions of 
the South. In Spain, the Bucks arc however alinoft as large as Stogs. 

» If Antiquity could derive any .juft Credit to Opinion, the long. Life of Stags could fcarce be 
called in Queftion, being firft aiferted by HOiod, and fnpported fince by general Aflent. It is in¬ 
deed true, that the noble Vcrulam (Hill. Viix et Mortis, Art. iii. § 8.) drew this old Notion ' 
iuto Sufpieioii, from the Time this •■Inimai in rives at .its full Growth, whicTi helixes at Five 
Years. Modern j||6|*ors lave pofitivoly di . ad the Longevity ot Stags on this Suggeftion, and 
framed therctipoio^^w Term ot Life. I’ut after ail, this is a Point which Faffs, vvcllnttcfted, 
can only deteinine. 

* The llochuck, in'Latin CaprroKts, and by the French called Chevreil, is ondonbtedly of the * 
Dta- Kind, refembling in Ibmc Pioperfies the Stag, .in others the Buck, yet in fome Re<f»efl«- 

difteFepe 
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It is to the Idea of Pleafure, Amufement. and Magnificence, conneded 
with the Pofleflion of Deer, that we owe the ftill numerous Forefts and 
Chaces, and the very many extenfive and beautiful Parks that adorn this 
Illand, which in their prefent State are of confiderable, and might be made 
of much more confiderable Utility*. But exclufiveof thefe. Deer, confi- 
dered in themfelves, though principally Objedls of Delight, are not al¬ 
together unattended with Profit. In refpeft to their Fleih, that of the Stag 
is but coarfe, neither is the Hind much commended; but the Fawn, when 
fat, and in the proper Seafon, is very fine. I'he Fallow Deer are in this 
Country the Venifon moft efteemed, and fupply the Tables of the Great 
and Rich with excellent Food, b^ in Summer and in Winter. The 
Horns both of the Stag and Buck furnifli a great Variety of Medicines, 
which though more regarded heretofore than at prefent, are notwith{landing 
Hill in fome Form or other in general and common Ufe ^ They are like- 
wife employed by the Cutlers, and in the making fome Sort of Toys. The 
Hair when taken from the Skins is held rather better than any other Sort, 

difterent from both. In Corirage, Fiercanefs, and Aftivity, at leaft equal to the Harr, fuller of cun¬ 
ning, and harder to-be taken ; in Colour, Shape, and Look, nearer the Buck ; but neater, andhr.th 
brighter Eyes, It is eaficr to mark tlje DifFercnecs that eficftually dlftinguiili this Species. The 
Horns are Arong, and hare fcljom more than five Tines, they are flted in Autumn, not in the 
Spring like the Stag. The Doe brings her Young in the Middle of the Sixth Month, and hath 
Two Fawns, a Male and a Female. The Roebuck is conAant to his Doc; they do not live like the 
Fallow Deer, but in Families. They are hardly ever tamed, cannot be well kept in Parks, and are 
ufually killed by a Shot, The Ficlb, Horns, Skin, &c. aofwer the fame Purpolcs as thofc of 
other Deer. 

* Parks are of greater Antiquity in this Country than ForcAs, for thefe were introduced by our 
Norman Princes, whereas Parks were in Ufe amongA the Saxo/is, as appears by Doorfifday. fn their 
Parks, our AnccAors preferved and bred foreign Animals, remarkable for Beauty or Ufe, and 
this was no Doubt a Point of Prudence rot ninvoi thy Imitation. Mr. Anfon, at his Seat of 
Shugborough in Staffordlhirc, hath Two of the Mulfoli, a Kind of Corfiriin Stag, wi‘h Horns 
turning back like Rams, and their Skin almoA impenetrable, Thefe were alfo, and fome Hill arc 
Nurfciies of Aateiy and ufeful Timber, and In all of them Corners might be found pl inted and 
fenced, where fome Hundred of Oak, Afh, and Elm might rife unheeded to Ikrleiflii'n. Thu.? 
♦be Park fpringing from the Pride of one Generation may become a Source of Profit to tlie 
next. In thefe alfo exotic Trees may be, and in feveral are alreaily rettMicilcd to our Soil aiul 
Climate. Thus, near a Century fince, the AnccAor of the Earl of M'vna, caufed many emious 
Trees and Plants to be brought from Jam.iicn, which fUll live and duurifh at his Seat In the 
County of Down, ii'. our SiHcr Id; !)d of IieianJ. Paiks feem lil.cwife to be Plates ex. eedingly 
proper for the making Effiys in H:;fb:*nJry; .'.n 1 thi-.: Kind of Experimtnt.'il Agiictilrijie, teiu-.ii 
might be here praflifed very t(<mt’.;o(iionnv .sr a finail Expence, would ar oorc affiji-d a la- 
tioiial Amuftmenr, and prove a moA efrciiri.i; Serrite to thi.s Country, by lender-iig the .Sden.e 
©f Cultivation rtfpeffable, and giving every new Imptovenicnt the faircA Ch.ancc, by pi.tting it into 
the moA proper Hands. 

** It is a'moA fuflicient to mention the Word H.ARTSHORN to juAify all that i: f.iid in the 
Text. Shavings of H.-irtlhorn boiled become a Jelly, which h-ith been thought Areng/diening, 
couiiAiing, and fitting Light on the Stor. -dv. Calcined Ifurtihorn is ufed to Aop Fluxes, The 
Spirit of Hartlliorn ii in common Ufe, and the C»il is generally applied txrenially, the volatile Salt 
is by many held a moA noble an<l cAieacio js Mcilitine. Without eutciing into their Merits, theic 
it a large and conAant Confomption ot ail, aiul fume of them bear a good Pace. 

aiivl 
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and is fold with other Hair for Purpofcs that have been already mentioned. 
The Marrow is very rich and high flavoured, fuppofcd to have many me¬ 
dicinal Virtues, and in France is melted, then caft into little Cakes, which 
are fold at a pretty good Price. The Suet is eftccriied the bell of any, is 
very emollient, fubtile, and penetrating, and moll of it is ufed in Phyfick ^ 
But thefe are all of little Value in compai ilbn of the Skin, which is clofe, 
foft* warm, and very beautiful. It is is'crn d in every Way that Leather 
can be drefled, and is held preferable ro : . her for a Multitude of Pur- 
poi’es fuch as the making Gloves, . belts, and many other Things^. 

It is alfo in Credit with the Fuiricj^v no muke it into Muffs with the 
Hair on. We have more of thefe Cfiatu£;es, as is on all Hands allowed, 
th.ni in any of the n ighbouringCounincs, and yet their Skins would Icarce 
futiice for our Home Confumption. It is therefore not at all wonderful, 
that we flioulcl annually import, efp : ;.;lly from our own Colonies, very large 
Quantities of Deer Skins of diffcrci::; iCinds. Thefe become the Objefts of 
the Skill and Indullry of our Anificers, by whom they are wrought up 
into dliferent Articles, and furnifli a very plentiful as ^^ll as a lucrative 
Exportation ^ 

SwiNT, though never cfleemed for,their Beauty, In their Nature rather 
di^igrccahle, and affording little either of Profit or Pleafure while living, 
from their almoft inexprcflible Utility, when once deprived of Life, have 
been always conlidcred as exceedingly beneficial to Mankind. On this Ac¬ 
count we find them highly celebrated by the Ancients, to whom the Mo- 
dc/ns fimd much obliged for the heft and mod fenfible Precepts that can 


' Anciently it wns belicveil that Stnejs lived much upon Serpents, .and from thence it was con* 
•h.iiie 4 that all Pairs of the Sta'i; hud very fingular Virtues. They diftilled ,a Water from tho 
Head ; the Powder of the enkined Bones in the Tail was efteeincd a Specifiok for the Stone, Dy- 
knreiy, and Colie ; the Blood dried was an cfieAiial Sudorific; and the Bone in the Heart taken 
in Powder contiihutcd to long Life. Theie have loll their Credit; but the Mrurow and Suet, and 
i.:i Oil di’tilled from the l.irter, are yet in Ulc as Unguents. 

•• Thtle Skins are in their Nature exetedingly good tawed or drcfTcd in Oil, are incomparable 
lor all Ufts ; but through tlie Ncccffitics of the State, they are charged with very hc.avy Duties; 
for by the Firft Ad in the Reign of Q^Arme, thefe Skins tawed arc charged with 7 'bree Pence a 
Pound-wt igln, and with the fame Sum by the Second. Deer Skins dreded in Oil pay by the firft 
Pour, and by the fecond Two Pence a Pound. In neither -Cafe (as I apprehend) is there any 
Drawback allowed upon Exportation. 

« We import thefe Skins under a Duty, and upon Payment of this they are ftamped, which 
ext mpt them from the Excife Duties. 'J he Dexterity and Neatnefe of our Artificci s make all the 
M.iiiulaflurcs into which they are wrought fo beautiful, and at the fame Time fo Prong and fer* 
vie cable, as to give them, notwithftanding their high Price, a §upeiiority over our Competitors at 
foreign Markets: and no Doubt, as foon as the Circumftanccs of bur Finances will admit, our 
Leglllaturc will take away, or at Icaft diminilh thofc Impofuions that are fo viiibly detrimental' 
to Commerce. 
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be given for their right Clioicc, and the .proper Management of them fj 
Precepts founded in Rcafon and Nature, and confirmed by the Experience 
of later Writers, who ksicw not that tht^ had been publifhed by them 
before. As thefe Creatures are of fitch general Advantage, we find them 
almoft univerfally fpread over the Face of the Globe. By the benevolent 
Hand of Providence they have been placed in Europe, in Afia, and in Africa, 
and by the affiduous Care of the Spaniards and Portuguefe, in many of the 
Iflands, and on both the Northern and Southern Continents of America; 
where they have fince run wild g. In the Southern and warmer Ciimatts 
their Flefh is finer, their Juices are |^her, and their Tafte better; but they 
arc more regarded, and much greil^pAttention is lliewn to them in tem¬ 
perate and colder Countries, Specially in the North, where they thrive cxt- 
ceedingly, and yield the People in return for their Care no iuconfiderablc 
Part of their Subfiftence There is however perhaps no Country in wliich 
Swine have been more happily managed, and in conlequence of this in no 
Country do they turn to more Benelit or produce a larger Profit, than in 
Britain. This hqjvever is by no means to be reckoned amongft the Number 
of new Acquifitions; on the contrary, for this our Ifland hatJi been always 
•famous. It is notwithftanding a Point of Juftice to acknowledge, that all 
pur Writers on rural Oeconomy have paid a proper and a confiant Regard 
to this Subjedt, and fpared no Pains to fupport, and even to augment that 
Reputation, which in this Refpedt we had fo long Time fince attained >. 

f Ariftot, Hift. Anim. lib. v. cap. xili. lib. vi. cap. xvii, xviii. lib. viii, cap. i.K. A'lian. HiH. 
Anim. lib. x. cap. xvi. Var. dc Re Ruftica, lib. ii. cap. iv. Columel. Jib. vii, cap. ix. k xi. Flo- 
roctiaBS inGeopon. lib xix. cap. vi. PHn. Hift. Natural Kb. viii. cap. li. Aldrov.an. Hifulc. 

10J3. Rail Q^adr. 92. 96. Meretti I*in. Rerom N.itur. Britannicarum, p. 166. Sibbaldi 
Prodrom. Nat. IJlft. Scoti®, P, ii. lib. iii. cap. iii. Charlt. £xer. ij. Linnaei Syftema Natuiu;, 
.Wm. i. p. 49. Vanier Pixd. 302. 

8 There is befides thefe, a Species of Hogs natural in and peculiar to Aineiic.i. 'I hey are of a 
dark Ctdour, fmaller than ours, having a Gland open on the Rump, which fume Writers ftile its 
Navel. It contains a thin yellow Mulk-fcenicd Liquor, the Brilllcs, as they at e called, aie fliorr, 
and foft on the Limbs and the Body, but hard, rcletnbling thofe of a Porcupine, and Five IikHcs 
long on the Back. It is called Tajacu, is common in Panama, Ncw^Siiain, Nicai.igu.i, Terra 
Firma, and the Brafils. See Dr. Tyfon*s Accurate Defeription in the Pltilofophical Tiaufaftion^ 
N’- cliii, p. 359. 

1 » Maifon Ruftique, liv. i, ch. xxiv. Diftionoaire Oeconomlque, tom- i. col. 624—631. L’A- 
gronome, tom. i- p. 207—210. tom. ii. p. 212. 4x6. 444. Diinioftnaifc de Comm;‘r.ce, tom, 
i. col. 790—794. 943. tom. iii. col. 289. Introdutftion a la Etude dc la Politique, des^Financcs, ct 

,du Commerce, tom i. p. 74. Hiftionnaire Univerfellc de Hiftoirc Naturcllc, tom. v. p. 90_100. 

.La Noovelle MaifonRnftiqtie, Part, ii. liv. iv. ch. ■». Encyclopedic Port.itive, tom, ii. p. 719. 

* Fiaherbert’s Book of fluftiandry, p. 67. Cooge’s Whole Art of Hulbandry,. fol. —14;. 
JIarlfoa's Defeription of Britaine, B. iii. ch. vfli. Fuller’s BritiCh Worthies in Hani.'hirc, p. 2, 
Markham’s Cheap and Good Huibandry, p, 99—107. Mortimer’.^ Art of Hufbandry, B. iii. cb. 
;^ii. Derham’s Phyfico Theology, p, 2 .6. 213. 257, 321, .Ltfle’s Obf-ivatiyas in Hulbandry! 
p-322—340. Hill’s Hiftory of .voimals, p. 57 j. 
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The Male of theie t^reatures is called a Boar» an Animal of an uncouth 
Afpe<ft, dull in the Senfes of Tailing and Feeling, but exceedingly quick 
in his Sight, his Hearing, and his Scent } chofen with great Care when 
kept for the Propagation of his Species, and thus employed from the Age 
of Two to Five Yeacs, and then either fold or fatted k. The Males not allots 
ted to this Ul'e are caftrated, fometimes at the Age of Six Weeks, and fome- 
tiines when they are Six Months old, and then fed to a Size either for Sale 
"or for the CJfe of the Family. Sows are kept for Breed generally from One 
Year old to Seven, and are then fpayed and fatted. They have commonly 
more Greafe on their inteftines thaiH Hogs, thefe being fatteft on their 
Backs >. As to the Age of thefe Animals, we know nothing of it with any 
Certainty fome of the Moderns fay, they will live Thirty Years, but 
the older they are, the more difficult it is to make them fat, and therefore 
they feldom reach to the Tenth Part of their natural Age, being killed for 
Pork at Nine, and for Bacon at Fourteen or Eighteen Months *». As thele 
Creatures have very large Stomachs, they are exceedingly voracious, info** 
much that Sows often eat their Pigs. But as they will feed almoft on any 
Thing, they are bred and kept every where, and are quickly and cheaply 
fatted The Sow farrows in Sixteen Weeks or a little mote, and con*- 

fequently 

It is obfcrvfti by Columella, that in Swine, as in other QuadrupeJes, much depends on the 
rfi>hc Choice of the Male. A Jtoar ought to be of a large Size, but rather fquare and compafi. 
tliaii either long or round. His Belly capacious and depending, his Flanks flout and flefhy, his 
Leg', not over long, his Hoofs proportionable, his Ntck nhick and fliirdy, his Snout (hurt and 
tuiiang up. The Sow ihould be of a longer Make, in other Refpeflsthe liker the Boar the better, 
't'arro bciidcs thefe Marks bids us remark the Nature, the Kind, and the Country from which the 
is brought. 'Columeiia fays, that in a cold Country the Herd flioold have exceeding ftiong, 
thick, black Brifllcs. In warmer Climates they may be of a lighter Colour, in fome they arc not 
tlie worfc for being fmooth and white. With us they differ in their Colour and their Size; but 
our Farmers know very m’cU how tQ make them, of uhatever Size they are, turn to Account, and 
how, if tl'.cy think it necclTary, to mend the Breed. This appears from the Difference of the 
Fork expofed to Sttle, which is commonly between Ten .and Twenty Stone, or Twenty five Stone 
at mofl. Hogs however m.ay be and have been fed up to no Icfs than Fourfeore Sioue, or Six 
hundred and Forty Pounds. 

* Fitzherbert, the Parent of ohr Hufbandry, though he highly commends Swine, is by no Means 
a Friend to Hogs. “ See, fays he, how many Swine thou art able to keep ; let them be all Boars 
“ and Sows and no Hogs.” His Rcafoning in Support of ihis, might have Weight in his own 
Times. A Boar is as cheap kept, adds he, as a Hog, affords more and belter Meat at any Time, 
either eaten fn-ih or foufed. A Sow pays for her Keeping by lier Pigs. Since wc have no longer 
the fame Tafte for Boar’s Fkfli it is no Wonder our Occonomy in this Refpefl ihould alter. 

It may feem flrange that we fiiould DOtkno\«fc.the nattual Terni of thefe Creatures Lives Uiat 
are fo very common. But a true and it is hoped a fatisfailory Rcafoa is given ja the Text, viz. 
that it is inconfilfent with our interefl to know it. Ariftotle fays, they may reach Twenty | 
Loid Verubm, from Fifteen to Twenty; fome French Authors extend their Age to I’wentytfure 
or Thirty; and this, tltotigh not eflabliflied by any pofitive Faift, is neverinelefs very likely 
\o be true, and pollibly wild Swine muy live longer. 

" Swine are fit for all Countries, and if they cat, much, will eat alfo whatever ca%,,i>e eat, and 
’»vhat no Animals btUdes would eat, and this conilitutes One gtcaLPart of their. Value. In miry 

VoL. 11. li b *t4 
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fequeixtly may, though they rarely have Three Litters of Pigs in a Year.. 
They have at moft-but Twelve Teats, and confequently cannot bring up 
more Pigs, though there have been Inftances of their having Twenty at a 
Litter Thefe Animals in different Counties are of very different Sizes. 
In Lciceflerfhire, Northamptonfliire, and Pembrokefliire they are very large. 
In Hampfhirc, Wiltfliire, and where-ever they can run in the Woods,,and 
feed on Mafl and Acorns, their Flefh is firmer and better. They are fubjeeff 
to manyDifeafes, proceeding moflly from their foulPceding. Their Sicknefs is 
more eafily difeovered than cured, and is beft prevented by the keeping them, 
ns the Ancients ffrongly recommended, vcryclean in their Sties, allowing thent. 
Air, Exercife, and Plenty of Water'*’. Many Improvements Iiave been made 
of late Years in their Management, fj that we feed them cheaper, keep them 
fweeter, and Cure their Fleflt much better than formerly. There arc llill, 
feme of the wild Breed, and formerly many more were preferved in Chaccs. 
Thefe are not fo large orfo fat as the tame j but their Flclh is whiter, mere 
delicate and firmer. The Chinefe Breed are common; tlicy are fmaller,. 
blacker, and their Legs fhorter than ours, fo that when fat their Bellies 

and in marfhy Grounds (to which they are not averie) they devour Worms, Progs, Fern, Rufli, 
ai»d Sedge Roots, In drier and in woody Countries, they feed on Hips,• Haws, Sloes, Crab-, 
Mali, Chefnuts, Acorns, &c. and on this Food they will grow (leihy.and f.it. They are a Kind 
of natural Scavengers, will thrive on the Trafli of an Orchard, the Out-calls of the Kitchen, the 
Sweepings of Barns and Granaries, the Offals of a Market, and moll riclily on the Ref ufe of .a 
Dairy. If near the Sea they will fearch the Shores for Shell Fifli; in t,hc Fields liiey cat GraF, 
and in Cities and great Towns they are kept in great Numbers, and Cupported chiefly by Grains. 
It is evident that the Facility of Feeding them every where at a fmall Expence is a national Bent •. 
tit, more efpecially in a Country where the People are accullomed'to eat Fkflf daily, and could 
not perhaps perform their daily Labour if they did not,' It is no Icfs obfervcablc, that notwiih- 
llanding this Facility of Feeding, and the Multitudes of Swine maint<ti:ied, they feldom fail of coniiiig 
to a good Market. 

o The great Fecundity of thefe Animals is not limply an Inftance, but a Proof of their Utility; 
for in the Oeconomy of Providence, BeaAs of Prey have few, Bealls of I’rofir many Young, lit 
the prefent Inftance, the wild Sow farrows but once, the tame One commonly twice, in April 
and in Odlobcr, and may rear Sixteen to Eighteen Pigs. Mr. Lifle obferves (it is probable 
with Truth) that Gentlemen feldom gain as Farmers do by breeding Swine, but the Nation gains in 
both Cafes. 

P In no Part of Europe is the Mamgemcnt of thefe Creatures better iindcrfiood than in this 
Country. The Time of Farrowing is adjufled to the Nature of the Farm, the Food it can 
Supply; and the Number of Pigs ibid arid kept arc in like Manner adjufled. New Kinds of 
Food, more wholcfome and nutritive than what were ufed formerly, have been introduced; fnch 
as Turnips, Carrots, Clovei, See. Thty are iu moft Places regularly manitged, and clofely at¬ 
tended., Tutfer many Years lince affirmed from his own Expcrie-ncO, that a Sow might bring 
as much Profit as a Cow,^ In fome Counties (if I am not mifinformed) a Sow dependant on .1 
Dairy bath produced, ali*Expences deduflcd, about 'I'en Pounds in the Space of a Year. It may 
be fome Satisfaifion to the Reader to know, .that on a nice Calculation, the annual Profits of a 
Sow in France are fpund to be between" Fifty and,Sixty Livres.. 
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literally touch the Ground. They thrive exceedingly well with us, are 
very prolifick, and their Fielh admirably fine and well tafted q. 

In treating of the Advantages derived from thefe Creatures, it is tobeob- 
ferved, that the Flefli of all their different Kinds, and at all Ages, is looked 
upon as a very wholefome, fubftantial, and agreeable Aliment, and of Courfe, 
in their proper Seafons, ,|]he different Sorts of Provillons this fupplies are 
'all of them very faleable."^ The wild Boar was efteemed a prime Delicacy 
amongll the Romans, and the Fleflj of the tame was much more in Favour 
with our Anceftors than with us, though Brawn has dill, many Admirers, 
is made in the greatcll Perfeftion, and confidered as a Rarity peculiar to this 
Country’. Pork, though it miglit be wifely prohibited in fome warm 
Countries, is found by Experience equally nutritive and falutary here. As 
I'uch it furnifhes a very large Pu’portion of that Food which is vended in 
oar Afaikcts, and the Confumption pf it is prodigious when pickled or 
filted, more cfpecially in our foreign Garrifons, and in the Sea Service®, 
Our Bacon is differently cured, fo as to render it acceptable to all Palates, 
and our Hams not at all inferior to thofe of other Countries The En¬ 
trails of other Animals are of little Value, but thofe of Swine are fo ac- 
ccj)table in ihcmfclvcs, and lb diveriified in their Preparations, as to be de- 
fcrvcdly confidered in another Light Lard, which is the firmer Fat of 

thefe 


•> Tl’.cfe arc the fame Kind with thofe of Siam and through the Eafl Indies, coming nearer in 
all TO the wild Breed tlian ours. The Banians ablluinfroni all Flelh; the Moors abhor 

Sail’.- I'lefh; but the.Chiiicfe picfcr it to all Kinds of Food, and thofe who can afford it have 
l!.);' Meat of fome Sort or otlrer at thiH: Tables every Day. The Chinefe are great Farmers and 
fweilent (k-eonomiils, fet an high Value on Swine, keep many of them, and at fo fmail an Ex* 
pence, that tltey aie always at a reafonablc Price. 

• Pliny tills us, P. Servillius Rulliis was the lirH: who brought a whole Boar roafted to Table-; 
but that i” his own Time it uns not uncommon to have Two or Three ferved up Whole at one 
Feall. In Queen Elizabeth’s Time, the Head, the FJefh of the Neck called Collars, the Shoulders 
Piled Shields, and the Ribs were dignified with the Title of Brawn, the Reft, from the Liquid in 
which it was kept, and which was often changed to prevent its becoming four, had the Name of 
Kowfe, and was eaten bv the Servants and meaner People. 

s Small labouring Families in the Country feldom taftc any Flefh but that of their Pig, which 
if they could not keep almoft for nothing they would fcarcc lafte Flclli at all. As they are fiip- 
poried by, they are .nlfo the great Siippoit, in point of Prt<fit, of our Dairies. Hogs are a princi¬ 
pal Commodity in moft of oar confiderable Fairs. In a Word, the breeding, feeding, managing, 
,i.)ir\ing to proper Market.'!, buying and Idling them, forms a great Objeft, mitintains Multitudes, 
•i'ld is a Trade dally cncrt'afing. 

• ‘ In this we have made great Improvements within thefe lift Fifty Yt;ars; fo that in Hampfliire, 
Berklhire, and in feveral other Counties, it is prepared and eured in tfre utmoft Pcrfe£Hon, which 
' not only a Benefit to the original Proprietoi s, but to the Waggoners who carry, and the Chcefe- 
inoi’gers who vend it; to fay noiliing of the immenfe Confumption it occafioosof tJrccns, Roots, 
fur the Produfliou of whidi wc have Thirty Thoufand Acres of Garden Grounds well let in 
the Vicinity ot this great Metropolis. 

" This is undoubtedly a Fadl. The Heads, Ears,'Feet, Chitterlings, &c. are all fold; thelnmeat 
cotnpofes Scuiages, black and white Puddings, Src. It is true, thefe arc froall Matters, all of them 
. 45 b k very 
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thcfe Animals, Terves for fuch a Variety of Ufes as renders it even dearer 
than Suet. That virhich is foftcf,. and is commonly Ailed Hog’s Greafe,, 
hath likewife its.Ufes, and confequcntly its Value. The Skin is peculiarly, 
fit’when drefled for feveral Purpofes The Briftles are alfo employed in 
various Ways, and in different, Manufadlures. The Dung of Swine is re¬ 
puted next in Value to that of Sheep, and is of excellent Ufe in Vineyards, 
and as a Manure in general to Fruit Trees It is from this fuccindt Re- 
prefentatlon of Particulars, that the Value of Swii^l; muft be rendered very 
confpicuous to every intelligent Reader j and to what Height this Value 
arifes, might be rendered equally evident, if we could come at any exacT 
Calculation of the Confumption. But though this is by no Means in our 
Power, yet it is fufficiently known to be. very great here at Home ; and for 
the Encouragement of Exportation tlierc is n Bounty allowed of Five ShiK 
lings on each Barrel of failed Pork > . 

After fpeaking fiiccipdtly to fuch Animals as fupply us with Subfift-. 
ence^ Cloathing, and are otherwife of Ufe, we come next to thofe which,, 
though not in tfiefe, are ferviceable in Carriage, Draughty and in many other 
Refpedls. The Horse claims the firft Place amongft thofe for his Spirit*. 
Strength, arjd Sagacity, all which in a Variety of Ways render this Creature- 

very fviaii Matters: But fmall as they are, Labour, Skill, and InduAry ralfe them into fuch Uv 
Value as furnilhes SubfiAence to Numbers, and thereby creates Circulation. What, except in a. 
greater Degree, can the rlcheA Commodities do more ? Tfaefe Appurtenances have been cem- 
juted'at Ten ShHIings; if fo, tbefe fmall li'Iatters even ia this Town will produce in a Year Seventy, 
dioufaud Pounds. - 

w The firm Fat before melted is much ufed in the Kh^n, though not near fo miKb as in 
France. So alfo is the Lard, which is alfo of Ufe in Phyfici^and in various Manufafturcs; the foftcr 
is employed by Wookombers, &c. Of the Skin they make Collars for large Dogs and Sieves; and 
of the Boars Skin, with the Hair on. Covers foe Trunks,. Of the BriAles, which the French call 
Soye de Pore, are made feveral diActrent Kinds of BruAies, as alfo fome Sorts of Pencils. They, 
are likewife ufed by Sadlers, Shoemakers, &c. in fewing their Work. 

* Mr. Worlidge (SurveyorHufbandry, p. lyi) prppofes. that Swine AioulJ bt turned into a,. 
Clofe, well paled, and planted with Greens, Pulfe, and Roots, on which they, may feed, and by. 
their trampling and their. Dung raife a great Quantity of excellent Soil, Mr. Mortimer aAures us 
(Art of Hulbandry, vol. i. p. 117.) that fome, on poor light Aial.low Land in StaffordAiire, fo.w a, 
{mail white Pea, which they never reap, but turn in fomjiny Hogs to cat them as they think they, 
•will fat, and there they lie Dtiy and Night, and their Dung will fo enrich the Land, thixt it will, 
bring a good Sward upon it, and will graze many Years afterwards, pur old Hulbaddmen h.id an 
ill Opinion of this Dong, as fuppofing it bred Weeds, which,any Dung will do that abounds inj 
^ts, lu fome Places they wafii with Ht^s Dung for want-of Soap, which anfwers tolerably 
well, if the Innnen hangs long enough ,in. the. Air to become thoroughly fweet.-, 

7 It is exceedingly difih^t to come at auy competent Knowledge of the Number of Hogs fpent. 
in London in a Year. Yet without this no diAinfk Notion can be formed on a Subject lo much. 
laboured. After comparing carefully feveral Accounts taken in different Methods, it feems cer-r 
tain that there are at leaA One hundred and Fifty thoufand Hogs brought annualjy.hiiher, about. 
Sifty thoufand more in Bacon, and upwards of Sixty .tbou&Bd Pigs, 
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flffnitely ufeful to Men. The Ancients have |^iven us vcty copious ancir 
iccurate, as well as moft elegant Deicriptipns of this Animal, and entered 
very amply into the proper Methods of managing Horfes according to the 
ieveral Ways in which they were then employed The Moderns alfo, 
lince the Revival of true Science, have written very largely on the fame 
Subjedl, and many of them with great Skill and Judgment, as on a Matter 
of igiuch Importance, and of the moft exteiiftve Ufe“; Some Perfons of 
diftinguiftied Rank have Idcewife in different Ages treated of Horfes and 
their Management with equal Science and Perfpicuityb. The generous: 
Stkkd, to fay the Truth, is fo peculiarly adapted to the Occalions of the- 
Rich and Great, and fo ufeful to them efpecially, both for Service and Sport,, 
that we need not at all wonder at his becoming the particular. ObjeCt of 
their Attention.. 

The Horfe in his Nature is as gentle and docile, as ih Appearance he- 
is a noble, majeftic, and well-proportioned Animal, but his peculiar Excel¬ 
lencies are determined by the Service for which he is defigned A Stone- 
horfe intended for the Covering of Mares is called a Stallion, and. 
is chofen for that Reafon with great' Caution, as perfedt in all Refpeds as 
poflible, and may ferve for this Purpofc from Three or Four to Seventeen or 

* Ariftot. Hift. Animal, lib. vi. cap, 22. Var, dc Rc Ruflica, lib. ii, cap. 7. Virgil. Georg, 
lib. iii. Columel. de RcRuftica, lib. vi. cap. 27—35. Plin. IliR. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 48. Cam- 
deni Britan, p. 26. 524. Verulatn. HiR. Vita: ct Mortis Art. iii. § 7. Gefner Quadrup. 132. 
Haii Quadi. Oi. Sibbaldi Prodrom. Nat. Hift. Scotix, P. U. lib. iii. § ii. cap. 6. Meretti Pin^ 
licrum Natuialium Uritannicarum, p. 166. Liunati Syfteiri. Naturae, vol. i. p. 73. 

» Libro dc Albeytcria; por Francifeo de la Reyna, eu Salamancai A, D, 15S0, 410. Della 
Agricoltura, dl M. Africo.Clemente Padouano, lib. v. cap, viii. p. 344. Crefcenzl dell’ Agricol- 
tur.t, lib. ix. cap. I—57. L’Arte di &en conofcerc, e deilinguere le qualita de Cavalli, di intro- 
dure, e coiifcrvare una razza. nobile, e di rifanareil cavallo da mali, a’quali foggiace, (tudiata da Ma-, 
rinoGarzoniSeoatoreVeneto, 1757, 8vo. M-Vifon Ruftique, liv. i. ch. aS.lnftruiftion du Roienl’Ex- 
ercife, de Montcr.a Cheval, par M. A. de Pluvinel. Le parfait Marcchal, par M. Solleyftl, 1762, 410.. 
Diftionnaire Oeconomique, tom. i. col. 524—575. Ecole de la Cavaliere par M. de la Gneriniere, 
15733, fol. Lc Nouveau parfait Marechal, par M. de Garfault, 1746, 410. Di^tiDnaaire de Com¬ 
merce tom K col. .838. 859. La Nouvelle Maifon KuRique, P. i. liv. iii. chap, r, 2. P. iv. liv. ii. 
chap. 3. Art. Iv. Dhflionnaire Univerfel d’Hiftoire Naturelie, tom. i. p. 592—613. Beaufobre 
Introduftlon a I'Etudc de la Politique, des Finances, et du Commerce, tom. i. § xxi. p, 64, 65. 

•> Among the Ancients, Xenophon, one of the greateft Genet als, one of the moft learned Scho¬ 
lars, and one of the moft elegant Writers of Greece, hath left Two Books on the Hippiatric 
Art, which .have been ever in high and juft Eftecra. William Cavendilhi Marquis and E.'iii, af¬ 
terwards Duke of Newcaftici pubiifhed a new Art of Horfem^ftiip, in which he appears both as . 
an Author and Inventor with untverfal Applaufe, The prcfcat£arl of Pembroke.bath alfo given 
the Public an inftruftive Treatife on this Subjcdl.- 

‘ We have already feen, in treating of , Oxen, that the AncienM ufed thofe Catrle, and not 
Horfes, for the Plough. Thtfo laft were referved for the Saddle, thfe'Chariot,-and the Race. The 
Deferiptions therefore of Varro, Virgil, and Columella, though accurate and admirable in them-- 
felvcs, belong only to a particular Kind of Horfe< We require Horfes for var'tous Purpofes, and. 
to fuit ihtle they muft.have various Properties, indeed fo various, that, what .me reg^ded as ■ 
£xgcUcbucs iu fouie.WQuld be Defodks in others.. 
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■evehiio Twenty Years old The Mare is alfo a very beautiful Creature, and 
may breed from Three to Ten or more Years of Age. She carries her Young 
Eleven Months, and foals in the Twelfth. Such Horfes as are not intended 


to propagate are commonly caftrated when they are very young, though it 
may be performed when they are older, though not with equal Safety«?. 
As to the Age of thefe Animals, the Moderns mention very pofitively Thirty, 
the Ancients, and amongl^ them Ariftotle, perhaps with more Truth, Fifty 
Years, as the utmoft Period of their Lives*'. Their Food, if we except Grafs' 
and Hay, is different in different Climates. Jn Southern Countries they 
feed them with Barley, eftceming it to have .a cooling Quality, whereas in 
Northern Regions, befides Hay and Straw, they give them Oats, Beans, 
Peas, &c. &. Yet after all, the Excellency and the Utility of this moft va¬ 
luable Creature, as it contributes to the Service, fo it arifes from the Skill, 
Induftry, and Addrefs of Men, in nothing more confpicuous than in the 
Management of thefe Animals. It is very probable, that with the many 
and great Advantages derived from thence, it may fubjedt Horfes to more 


«i It hath been the conftant Praflice (fince wc have ihcwn a juft .Attention to this Matter) to form 
"Studs, for railing with the greateft Care and at no finall Expence a regular Sncccllion of what 
are ftiled Bred hlorfcs. In this there is great Sagacity, deep Judgment, and inucli Application 
rcqnifite; and we have in this, as in moft oilier Purfuits depending on Knowledge, M;.th(xl, and 
Perfcvcrance, fuccceded in the Opinion, .and by the Teftimony of foreigners, beyond any other 
Nation in Europe. But there being lUll much of Accident and Inctitainty in tliis Buiintls many 
young Horfes prove unfit for the Race, which )’el are very valuable as Hunters, Saddle Horfes, 
remounting our Cavalry, and wlicn pall Service in thefe arc deftined to many otlier Uics, iu that 
for all Pnrpofes we have a conftant and regular Supply of excellent Cattle. 

* It is allowed this Operation diminiflics their Spirit, Strengih, .and Courage, but it rcndcis 
them more gentle, docile, and manageable. Pliny fays, lib. xi. c.ip. 37. they did not lofc their 
Socking, or as we call them. Foal Teeth, which Ihcws the Ancients caftrated early, it is a Prac¬ 
tice not iifcd in the Eaft, except in China, We iiavc always liad a Reputation for this Kind ot 
Horfes. Sir Thomas Cbaloncr, in the Reign of Henry VIII. carried a Number of iliem through 
France over the Pirennees into Spain, where they arrived frcih, found, and fit for Service. 

1 The fiift Speculation in icfpcft to the Duration of ilte Lives of Animals, was its bring in Pro¬ 
portion to the Time of their Geftation, Wlicn tliis appeared inconfiftent W’ith faffs, in tliis Inftauce 
particularly, it w.ts then f.tid to be Seven 'fimes the Space of their Growth. Lord Verulam fliys a 
Horfe grows to Six, and may (though it feldom happens) live to Forty. The French Philofo- 
phers fix his Growth to Four, and reduce his Age to Thirty. Pliny fays (Ariftotle had heard the 
fame) it was reported a Horfe had lived to Setciity-five. But the Term he affigns them is Fifty, and 
tliis from his own Knowledge. At Twenty, ho fays, A Horfe quitted the Circus, ferved as a 
Stallion to Thirty-three, and was then difmiffed. , In the Hlaiids of Shetland,- Horfes of Foitv arc 
not at all uncommon. Dr. Plot found Thiee of this Age or nbhvc in Oxfbrdfhire only. Upon 
a ftricl Inquiry no doubt as many might be found in fevcral other Counties. 

g We have a great Superiority over our Neighbonis, as they themfefvcs confefs* in the prodi¬ 
gious Plenty and excellent Qiialiticsof our Green and diy Provender. No Paftures arc more kindly 
luxuriant, or better diverfifitd than ours, no where nrorc or finer Hay, fweeter Oats, fairer Beans 
and Pets, ffelhcr Straw, Chaff, and B.md, all occafionallynccc/Iaryfor the Support of rhefc Creatniet. 
It is true, that at fometimes, and in fomc Places, their Keeping is dear j but this is commoidy iu 
proportion to their Labo'js^ and confequently repaid by it. 


Difeafes 
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IDlfcafes than any other Creature, the human Species only excepfedb. An* 
©■bfervation as old, perhaps older than the Days of Ariftotle. 

Whoever were the firft Inhabitants of this Ifland, and from whatever 
Country they came, it was very natural for them to bring over with them,, 
or to procure as foon as they could, the moft v.feful Animals, and amongfl: 
tbefe wc may vei-y well jfuppofe Horfes might be included i. But this- 
Ijappily does not,, though it might Very well reft upon Suppofition. The 
Fadl is, that when Julius Ctefar came over hither he found the People not 
only well provided with Horfes, but, which is very remarkable, thefe-. 
Horfes were fo excellently well-difciplincd as to cxite both the Terror and 
the Admiration of the Romans k. When they became the peaceable PofTeffors 
of this Country, we find, that among other Precautions taken for fecuring, 
it, they had many Pofts of Cavalry in different Parts, efpecially on the 
Coailsj nor is it at all improbable, that for maintaining thefe they brought 
over not only foreign Troops but foreign Horfes. The Saxons alfo had 
them in great Numbers, and eftcemed them very much, as evidently ap-- 

i> NTr. Fitzheibcrt fays, that in his Time there were Three piincipa! Dealers in Horfes. i. The 
Hotll' Maficr, wlio bought wild unbacked Horfes, of w'hich he broke and fold fomc, and fome he 
Told as he bought them. 2. Horfe Courfers, who dealt only in fuch as were ti.ained, broken, or 
lilted for foinc Kind of Service. 3. The Horfe Lcche, or, as wc now ftile him, the Farrier, who 
undertook the Cure of their Difeafes of all Kinds. To thefe, fays he, if you add an Apoth cary,. 
you will have Four, the beft of whom it would be hard to truft. 

* ritz.licrbci t’s liookof Hufbandry, p. 52— 67. The Art of Riding, by Thomas Blundevill, ijfo. 
Googe’s Whole .li t of Hufbandry, foi. 107—117. Harifon’s Defeription ofBritaine, Book ii, 
chap. S. Fuller’s Worthies of England, Yorklhire, p. 187. Drayton’s Poiyolbion, Song Hi. at 
the Beginning, Song vi. at the Clofe. Markham’s Maftcr Piece, the firft Edition, A. D, 1599.. 
After this he eoatiuued to add and alter upwards of Fifty Yeais. His Cheap and Good Huftiaudry, 
Book i. p. I—70. Hartlib’s Legacy, p. 73. De Grey’s Complcat Horfeman, A. D. 1656, 410. 
Mcihode et Invention Nouvelle, dc Drcfter Ics Chevaux, par Giiill.aume Marquis ct Comte de 
Ncwcaftlc. A .AnveTS, A. D. 1658, Folio. Snnpe’s Anatomy of a Horfe, i 681), Folio. The Complcat 
Horfcnuui, by Sir AYilliam Hope, A. D, 1696, Folio, which is a Traullation Irom Sokyfcl, with ■ 
a Supplcincut. Mortimer’s Art of Huibandiy, Book vi. chap. 2. Cibion’s New Treaiiie of the 
Difeafes of Horfes, A. D. 1754, a vol. 8vo. Lifle’s Obfervations in Hufhandry, vol. ii. p. 223— 
238. Borl.ifc'S Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, p. 288.' Hill’s Hiliory of .Animals, p. 570. A ilc- 
thod of breaking Horfes, and teach.'ag Soldiers to ride, bv hieiiryEarl of re.nbroke, A. D. 1762. . 
Rules for bad Horlemen, by Charles Thompfon, Efqt A. D. 

k Caifar. de Beilo Callico, lib. iv. cap. 24. 29. lilr. v, cap. i r. 1 "• Died. Sicul. Biblloth. 
riift. lib. v. p, 209, Strab. Gcog. lib. iv. p. 200, P. Mt .a de Siiu Orbis, lib. iii- cap. 6, Tacit, 
vit Jul. Agriceiliv, cap. 12. With thefe Chariots they-drove uj' .and down Ikep Hill?, charged' 
their Enemies with great Impctuolity, threw their Dar ts ainong'l tl em, and if the) m.iJe any 
Imprcflion leaped down and fought on Foot. They l:.:.i '.hem .ilib in great Tumbers', for Caf- • 
IVbclIanus, when be difmiired his .Army, rct.ai'ied Four thoulaud of iheic Chariots to liarrals the 
Homans whenever tlicy attempted to. forage. Does not this, together with ihcir Dc-cterity In. 
running out on the Shafts, and if overpowered retiring to ihofc Cliariots noflcd at a proper Dif- 
tance to receive them, dcmonftrace they had Plenty cf Horfes, muft have bad them, long, and i 
kucw.vcry well how .to train them ?. 
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pears from their Laws'. The Danes likewile employed Numbers light 
Cavalry in their’Incurfions-', 


But after the Norman Conqueds, the Value of our own Horfes feems 
to have declined, which may be reafonably tferibed to the Difficulty found 
in tranfporting them, at lead: in Numbers, for Service in their Wars upOn 
the Continent; which Circumdance made it cheaper to purchafe I-forfes 
bred for the Wars in thofe, or in the adjacent Countries, whence ours were 
very feldom trained, but were left for domedic Ufes. The Saddle Horfes, in 
thofe Days diled Palfreys, were chief y ufed for Grandeur and Parade. As for 
the Red, though they anfvvered common Occafons very well, yet, as well as 
the former, they were mut'h inferior in Price to foreign Steeds kept by our 
Princes and Nobility Henry the Seventh, w'ho had very jud Notions cf 
whatever might contribute in any Degree to thejmproving his Dominions, 
made the frd Laws that arc to he found on this Head in our Statute Books i 
iii which he was followed by his SuccelPors^. Thefc Lav/s had chicliv 
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' In King EthelA.in ?; Kcign, as \vc reaJ in IJromion, a Law was maJc lo prevent fciniing Ilnili 
abroad for Sale, la the Senatas Coufuira deMonticoli.':, in the Time of Kii)!;> Ethclitd, .\. \). loc'*, 
if a tiovfe be loft, the CompcaCitioa muft beTl.irt5*ShiHings, for a Ware or (.:o!t a \imi i.'lJ 
Twenty Shillings, a Mule or young Ah Twelve Siiillings, an Dx Thiity Fence-, ;; Cow'I'wenry- 
fonr Pence, a Swine Light Pence, a Wan One Pound. 'I'bis Ibcws the relative Value o; 'fhing.- 
thofe Days; but then wc muft remember this was Saxon Money, of which I’orty-iigiit Si-.ii.ing 
made .a Pmmd, and Five Pence a Shilling. .According to tiiis Valuation, an lloifc v.is worth l'i\ : 
Oxen, and a Cow worth Three Swine. It in.'iy not be amifr-r to add, a Sheep war. then v.iluc.; 
at a Shilling, and a Coat at Eleven Pence; that is, T'wu .Shillings and a Penny. 

" T'he Danes did not fight on Horreback, but made ufe of thefc Oeatmer to drag llu-ir VVfre:. 
agaiiift the Stream, iti coJiveying Plunder to their Sliips, but more cipecially for expcditioii 
Marches, which enabled them to come upon their Enemies, by Surprize, wlrom, frclli and uni..- 
tigiied, they boldly ritiacfccd on Foot. When they had but few of their own, tiiey coiiipelled tl;.- 
Pcafants whtre evtr they came to invnifii them with Horfes. This p-jiliaps is a.; early ;m luliAncc ol 
Dragooji S-,rvice as is to be found in lliliory. For this the Daniih Horfes are- fliil iamoms, he* 
ing tight, ftout, ipiriie-d, wtil moulded, and very hardy. In the .drmv of the Allies at the Ft- 
ginning of the current Centu' v they ferved- with much Rcptiiativn. Tire Sale of Hurles is iadeed 
a principal Article of the Commctcc of Jutland. 

'■ William I. won the d-ecifivc Battle of FJ.iftings by the Supeirnity of his Cavalry, which he 
brought over with him. It is alfo to be coniidered, that our Norman Mon.irchs ha.i Dominions 
on the Continent, where thefc Horfer inight be ealily procured, ami eonvcnicn'ly kept and maiu- 
tained. In the Ktign of Edward 1 . lii.s Son, aftcrw.ird.s Edward II. bought agaiuif a Ttmrnamcnt 
of fome It.iil.:n Merchants Nineteen Horfes, which coff him as. 8d. Vet Tvlathew Paiis 

tells us, p. icyi, that tlie Abbot of St. Albans going a Journey with Six Pages, hired for them Six 
flrong handfomc Horfe.s, on Condition that ii any of tht m died they flioiild be paid for at t!ie Kate 
of Ten Shillings an Horfe. This v;as A. D. 1232. In A.D. 1423, a piimc Hoife forthePiior 
of Burcefter’s Stable was purehaied at One I’oimd .Si,x‘Shillings, and Eight Pence. 

° Mr. Snape, in his Defficatiou of his .Anatomy of a Horfe to Charles 11 fays, that fomc or other 
of his Family had been Farriers to the Crown for the Space of Tw'o Intndied Years, which carries- 
this Office as high as the Rtign of Henry Vil. As this Monarch had great Knowledge ofAhe Woi ld, 
was defirous tor many Rtafons of raifing here at Home a goud Breed of Horfes; and in order to 

this, 
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Horfes, |>i>tvfehtfftg their being fent info fbreigti Countries f. Thele 
Statutes not effebtually anfwer the Purpofes for which they were intend¬ 
ed, fince we arc pri^ipal Motives which inftigatcc! 

the Invslfio^nn Rsagn of his Orand-daughter, was the Know¬ 

ledge they had oF'i^r Weii]|ners in rtfpefl td’Cavalry. In regard to this, 
when-they made the Alifempt, the Arrangements made by Authority, for re¬ 
filling, them, put the Truth of their IntclligOhcc beyond all Di/purei. 


Tuf. TToi^s On board their Armada, when it Was defcatedand difperfed, 
came on Shwe on Galloway and in other Parts of Scotland, by which 
their Breed Was* very much improved. It is not at hll improbable that 
fomc of thefe Spanilh ITorfcs were carried into the Northern Counties of 
England, for in tiicm it appears they firlt began to fliew a proper Atten¬ 
tion to this Matter, and their Application therein was no doubt encouraged 
by their finding it attended with extraordinary Profit *■. The civil Wars 

flicw'ed 


tills hi.- foibid the (cncI’nfT Stnllions ftliraid without Licenfc, but permitted the free Exportation of 
Mai v-i whtii more th.ui 1 '\yo Years of Age, and iiiiJrr the Value of Six Shillings and Eight Pence. 
If i!:c Mare w.i.s al.ove that P.ike Ihe migl^ be exported by .a fpcciaJ Licenfc, paying Six Shilliuijs 
aiul Eight Pence Cuftom. Any Man howett-r who made Oath that he carried over hi? Horfc purely 
k'l l.l.'i own irnliiip, and not lor Sale, might do it notwiiliftandiligi to prevent probably his laving 
out 111: Moi'is on a foreign PoalK Slat. 11 Hen. VII. cap. 13. 

ilcniy VIII. made more than One leveic Law againft allowing Stallions in fome Places under 
Fom teen, in oiheis Fifteen hanc.s liigh, and above Two* Years old, to run in any Foreil, M-oor, 
or Common, where there weic Mate,-;. Magillratcs wcie likewife commanded to drive fuch Fo- 
rtlls, ,xc. abiun Michaelmas ; and if any Marcs wer? found unlikely to bear Foals of a good Shre, 
or any Cieldii.gs or Foals tney judged would Slot prove ferviccabie, they were inipowvred and >.'- 
qnirctl to put il.Lin to Death. Hut the Northeru Counties were exempted, which ih>-W;. Ci.it tiny 
had at this Tiir.e no remarkable Breed of Hortb'. Jt was aUo cnaAed, that hi ev'ei y P;.ik v. heie- 
in ihcie were Deer, there Ihould be kept a cut tain Nuiiiber ot bleeding Mares Ti.irtecu Hands 
high at It.irt. 

t TliC bcfl inluruieJ Statelmcn iu that criiita! Year could not. after ll'.e lliiffeU Inquirr. rtiy 
on moil' than I'hrce thonfand li; tor Seivicc. A Thing by no Means fb fbange. as at lirll '''i'hc 
it appiai';. Our Nobility, tliotiglviich and poaciit, wercthin in Nnn.ber, am) jet they miifl b '■ c 
been culieettd from ih'.ir Sta'olts, and ihofe of a fw of the Piime of our Gentry, by wtiivi'^ . il 
Probability they were uifo mounted. With thi: l^ele h in Hoifcs, fome Frcntii Politic' i*' ic- 
poached us long after, a.s if it iiad been a naiion.il an.l incurable Blefmiih. Mr. K. fin d, ',e 
Author of that Lpiftle tvhieh makes the Iielf P.trt ol H.irtlib’s Legacy, t ikes Notice v>i 1’ is .it 
the Dillancc of HaH a Century after tlmt mciuoiab'e Event, as an Erior not even in hi 'Pi-; e 
wholly correelcd, though he wrote at the End of the Civil War. 

We do nut pcrceiv^ that Kaiing. thongli not unknown, was at all in Fafhion in the- f'- 
of EIi7..ibeth. It Iccm.s to ii.ive fo!i(>wed King Janiesont of Scotland. It was intrcKliia 1 1! • 
the Spiiit and Swiltnefs ot theii G.illoways. Yet in Ten Years Time, .ts we learn from the ingenie 
Drayton, it had iiavclUil as far as Vyhitfoire-, where he fay.s they begin to lay as high .Hct- ■ tla 
Scots, whom ill this ReljieiTt he taxes widi Prodigality. Heforc the Clofe of this Itei; .1 (fey 
Scots Affs, vol, 1. p. 974. 975) a Law w.is matle in that Kingdom, that if any Pcrfiiii v, ..m t 
Spate of a Day more than a Hundred Maiks, the Overplus Uiould be given to the Poor. •*l;o 
Vol. 11 . C e. 
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fliewed the Ufe of a fuperior Race of Horfes, and put Meh upon contriving: 
how to procure them, and on inquiring into the State and Management of 
thele Animals in other Countries. The peaceable Times that followed, 
gave many Opportunities for, and aftopded at the fame Time much Aifift- 
ancc to, tile compleating fuch Enquiries j and the fpeedy Progrefs of nume¬ 
rous Improvements, moft of which occafioned new Demands for Horfes, 
contributed not a little to quicken Peoples Attention in this Refped:,. by 
opening an extenfive Markets. 

Bcr though in general this is as juft an Account as in fo narrow aCom- 
pafs we could give, yet it may, and indeed muft admit of fome Exceptions, 
in regard to a few of our ancient Nobility, who by bringing in foreign, anti 
more efpecially Spanifli Horfes, fought to raife an excellent Breed here for 
the Purpofes of War and Hunting t. It is allb true, that at the very En¬ 
trance of the laft Century our Gentry had fome Notions of Racing. Yet 
this did not extend far, and was at the fame Time attended with Inch an 
pence as put it out of the Reach of Imitation. A little before the Refto- 
ration, we begun to have clearer and more enlarged Ideas, as to many 
Points of domeftic Oeconomy, which after that Event influenced our pub¬ 
lic Conduct, as appears by the permitting our Horfes to be exported, though 
under very high Duties, and the giving Plates to encourage Races «. As 

our 

is faid in the Text, the Breeding the bed Horfes was quickly transferred to theNorthurn Cmintien 
in England, tfpedally YorkJhire, as Fuller tells us, and where indeed many of the moll celebrated 
cl t>:ir Horfes have been bred. 

' Thefe, though more placid, proved more potent Inducem^fnts to themending otir Breed of Horfes 
than the fevere Law, 32 Hen. VlIL’cap. 13. which was altered from Fifteen to Thirteen Hands in 
the Hie Ely and the Fens, by Star. 8 Eliz. cap. 8. { 2, 3. and was totally repealed as to Corn- 
w.dl, by Stat. 21 Jac. 1 . cap. 28. § 12. By which, as the worthy' Coniilh Antiquary Botlufc in* 
foims ns, a meft valuable Race of fmall Hoifes, called, from an extenfive Moor in which they paf- 
tiirc, Giinhiliies, and arc cxadly fuited to the Roads and L.abours of that County, were piderved. 
I.av. s made to controul Nature, or even old Cuftoms, operate very flowly, if at all. But if Laws 
Ir.vonr the Intcrefts or go along with the Inclin-ations of the People, they meet with an implicit Obe¬ 
dience. and are fare to make a very fpeedy and very extenfive Progrefs. 

' There is a Tradition, that Arundel in Sufitx received its Name from a favourite Steed of Boris 
L,ul of .Southampton. Roger Earl of Shrewlberry is reported to have brought over fome Spanilh 
Hoifes into Montgoracrylhire. Italy, and cfpctially Naples, was for a long lories of Years the 
grr.;id School for Ilorfemanlhip. Henry Vlll. brought over Two famous Maflcrs from thence. 
Idr. Thomas Bluiidtvill was ihcfiill who incur Language pnblilhed a Trcatife on the Art of 
Rilling. This much enlarged he republilhed in the Reign of Elizabeth, and dedicated it to 
Robert Earl of Leicefttr, whom he highly commends for bringing over Claudio Corte, who was 
his riding Molicr, and at the fame Time deeply deploies the railcrable State of Horfes and Incapa¬ 
city of f iorfemea in this Country. He profeflcdly copied Grifoni an Italian Author ; and Mark¬ 
ham, De Grey, and others l„ive copied him. 

“ As it was well tinu' rAood, that for vaiious Purpofes, and more efpecially for Stallions, it was 
reqnifite to I'mpoit lot-jign Hoifes; thefe, by iswt. 12 Car. II. cap. 4. were rated at Ten Pounds, 
and tlMt Doty fixed at Out Pound Eightccu tihillings and Six Peace. But though our Horfes wer# 

allowed 
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our Horfes grew, in confequence of thefe Meafurcs, both numerous nnd 
valuable, a very worthy and intelligent Patriot fuggefted, that a free Ex¬ 
portation would be very advantageous, and bring large Sums of Money into 
this from otlicr Countries* The Propofal feemed fo reafonable, that it 
was in a fliort Space adopted, and the Sum paid on Exportation fo reduced, 
as to become rather a Regifter than a Duty*''. This was very quickly at¬ 
tended with very good EtFcils, fine Studs were ellabliflied in moll Parrs 
of the Kingdom, which fupplied bred Horfes, not only for the Courfc, but 
for the Mounting of our Cavalry, and the Saddle, and this too in Plenty. 


As this fingular Improvement was chiefly accompliflied by the Intcrpo- 
fition of Perfons of fuperior Rank and Fortune, no Expence was fpared 
in procuring Stallions from the moft difiant Countries, and fudi Pains weiv 
taken in all other Rcfpedls, as had quickly very vifible EfFedts, and thereby 
attradted the Notice, and gradually raifed the Reputation of our Horfes with 
all our Neighbours As a Spirit of Emulation is natural to the Inhabit¬ 
ants of this Illand, fo in the fame Proportion that this firft Rate Race of 
Horfes grew better in their Kind, other Sorts of Horfes were likewite 
improved with great, if not equal AlTiduity y. The Advantages at¬ 
tending 


allowed to be exported, the Rater, gave little Encouragement; a Stone Hoife was rated at 661 .13? jd. 
a (ielding at 20 1 . to the Plantations at to 1 . and a Marc at i 2(>1. i 4d. The Royal Plates a: 
Newmarket in Cambridgclhirc, atid at Hlaek flambledon in Vorkihire, were given with an Intention, 
-.aid under fuch Regulations, as might promote an Emulation among!! Perfons of Rank and Eoi - 
tune in breeding fine Ilorfe,-., which it was fbrefeen would become a national Advantage, as, notwiih- 
ftauding fomc Inconvenicndcs attendir.g this PradVicc, it has certainly been. 

'* The Patriot referred to'm the Text is Mr. Samuel Fortrey, who, A. D. 1663, addi efied to King 
t’li.irles II. a finall Trcatife, intituled, “ England’s Intcrcllconddered in the AJrancement of the 
Trade of this Kingdom.” In p. 22, Ite (ays, “ Thereis not any Oneoi'fo great Profit astheF.xpor- 
t.ition of i lories, which of all CoKimodities is raifed at the le.all Charge at Home, .and is of the greaiefl 
V.iiuf Abro.id.’’ He alfo very faiily ft.itcs, and fully anfwers Ohiedions. In confequence of this 
r!ie J.aw' belore mentioned w.is altered; and, by Star. 22. Car. II. c.tp. 13. § S. every Perlbn may 
I’lort into any CViuntry in .Amity with Great Britain any Hoife, Marc, or Gelding, paying rheSm'i 
only eif Five Shillings. This Liberty took 1 ’l.tce at Midl'ummer, A. D. 16~o, and in Twe!\e A ears 
ifier we c.xpoitcd, viz. A. li. 1682, Twenty-one 1 .cries, as r.pp. .us by 'b.c C'ulh>ui ifoiH'e Hool- 

* It is evident, tl)c true or Ilandard Value c.f our Horfes is bc-ir eoliirted fr- ai their Prices w i^e-i 
bought hv Stinngers, who vve may be fute will not give more than iia-y are.woi ih. h is ti ae, lia.r 
fioni our old Law.s foi bidding Exportation, it Ihoultl (ecm there ua.sa Demand (hr oar Horlc-- IviVae 
thefe Improvements. Whciic'e ce>u!d th.is arife Not from then Fxeelk'iie. ; ft>r in lpi:e e>f tho-'e 
for tetaining, and the Laws tor improving their Sire, we were inelifpmuiriy vc*iy low in tlhi Refpe-.'! 
in tlic Days of Elizabeth ; but plainly for their Cheapneis, and indeed ii;ey were te>o el.e.ip r '.r 
to get any Thing by felling iheni. But fiiiee our Improvements, we no lui ger iell cheap but fine 
Hoifes, and thefe at a high Price, which muft be very benelieial to this Country, as a Horfe ct'I'.-! 
nothing but the Keeping, and in that Refpeft a worthlefs Horfe colls very ne*ar as much as the 
bell. 

r It is to this emulating Spirit, joined to the Sag.ncjty and Pcrfevcrancc of themkldlhig Rafik of 
People, that we arc to attribute ihofe flately and valuable Teams, we fee not only in the Neig!- 
Jaoui Iwxxl of London, but in fomc of the moll di(Lint Countie.% Car Waggons carry iinmcnrc 

C -c 2 i.uads 
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tending fo general a Regard to thefe Animals were fo many, ^nd withal 
fo^manifeft, that in Conjunction with the Amendment of ourRoads* which 
might alfo be eileemed a Confequence, have in a Manner entirely changed 
the Appearance, and perhaps it will be no trefpafs on Truth to fay the Cir- 
cumftances alfo, of the better Part of this Ifland. It Is therefore by no 
Means furprizing, that this being fo evidently the Cafe, thefe Creatures 
fhuuld become both much more numerous, and much more valuable 
Neither ought it to be eifcemed extraordinary, tliat as the natural Confe¬ 
quence of this, our Ex’portation Ihould gradually increaie, or that both 
thefe Ihould in the Judgment of many be looked upon as national Ad¬ 
vantages Yet fo it is, that Doubts have of late arifen, and much hath 
been very ferioufly advanced, to Ihcw, titat taking all Things into our View, 
it may very po^hbly appear, that we have already too many of thefe Ani¬ 
mals, and tliat for the Sake of the publick Welfare, and out of Regard more 
cfpecially to the Poor, fome Means ougiit to be employed ratl^er to dimi'iilh 
than to increafe them. This no Queflion, if it can be clearly and cfFccl- 
ually made out to the SatisfaClion of the Legillaturc, by tlie Light of Evi¬ 
dence as well as Force of Argumen'’s, will meet with that Attention which, 
when thus maturely and impartially confidered,,it Qiall be f ound to deferve 

Those 


Loads by the am.izinfT Strength of theirHorfes. The Pack Horfes move fihglyeath under a prod.igions 
Burthen, and this throu-th the worft Roads. Millers Horfes carry yet heavier Loads. All Kinds 
of Work that require Horfes find them here of a fit Age and Size, and find tliem with Ccrtaiiity 
and Eafc; Hunters, Road, and PoA Horfes, fuch as no Country hefidcs can boaA for Stcidi- 
iicfs, Strength, and Spirit. As to the quick Draught, from the Chaife to the heavicA Co.ich or 
Berlin, our Horfes -are no where excelled, cither For Shew or Speed. 

* It is extremely diiTiinlc to form any near, or fo much as probable, much, kfs certain or cxafl, ‘ 
Computation of the Hoifcs in South Britain. Mr. King, whofc Calculations are inoA cAcemed, 
judged they amounted .at the Clofeof tlte laft Century to One .Million Two hundred T itouland, and 
fappofing them worth ojie with another Two Pounds Ten Shillings a Horfe, fixes their V.ih.ic at 
the Sum of Three Millions. There is no doubt they are much incrcafed both in Nnrahei and Wilnc 
fince that Time, but then there is no final 1 Reafon toqueAion the Certainty ol tiiis C'o-.npntation. 
lathe Time of the l.;A War, the Number of Horfes within tlie Bills of Moit.tliry were, found to be 
lx tween Twenty-three and I'wcnty-five thoiifatid, about a Kifiic'li P.n t (jf this Sum. Put fop- 
pofe we li.avc now a Million, and thefe worth Five Pounds one with another, this is a vaA Article 
in Qur national Account. 

* Dr. Dactnani, from whom we have Mr. King’s Account, to which Jic gave entire Crc.lif, was. 
fo f.ir from being alarmed thereby, that he willies wc cixild breed double the Number, for the 
Sake of Ex^^ol•tation. At thi.s Time, which fnews how highly and nnivcifally they arc cAeemtd, 

■ wc export Horfes to Denmark, Isorway, the KuA Country, Flanders, France, Clcrmany, Holland, 
Ireland, Madeiras, Portugal, Rufiia, Sweden, Gue-rnfey, jerfey, and our Amcric.tn Colonics on the 
Continent and the Hkn Is. In t!ic year 1766, the 'I’oial was One tlionfand Nine hundred Sixty- 
feven, and in the Year (b<.'tii in profound Trace) One thoufand Six hundred Sixry-thrre. V’eiy 
c.in'iJerable no Doubt, but much ink-rior to what hath been piiblillied by common Report. It 
Aiews indeed, that the Syliem formed for amending our Biecd hltlh operated very extenfivciy a.s 
well as effectualiy. 

b It is with a View to facilitate this that fo much Pains h.ivc been taken with the prefent Ar¬ 
ticle. Wc have endeavoured to point out the Period in which, atid to uace.out t!;t C-aufc where¬ 
by, 
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Those' who efpoufe thefe Sentiments maintain them by many Reafons, 
which feem to borrow no Imall Weight, from their declaring the foie Ob- 
jedl of theif Endeavours to be the promoting publick Good. They exclaim 
againfl Horfe Races,, as tlic mofl; deftrudtive Species of Gaming, produc¬ 
tive only of pernicious Confequences, attended with immenfe Charges, and 
which ferve no other Purpoie than to raife a Breed of Horfes that are 
jconfelTcd to be too good for Ufe. Pofitions which can hardly be contro¬ 
verted j and theretore, as they conceive, this ought to be efteemed a Prac¬ 
tice, that inftead of being at all countenanced, Ihould be difcouraged 
and fuppreflcd I’hey iniilt on the prodigious Increafeof Chaifes, Coaches, 
and Saddle Horfes, as fo many glaring Inftanccs of the moft enormous Lux¬ 
ury, and which ouglit therefore no longer to be indulged They repre- 
fcuit the Expcnce of maintaining thcfc Creltures as prodigious in itfelf, far 
exceeding their real Utility, and of courfe an unneceffary Diminution of 

by, onr Horfes were depreciated. The F.i^ is fairly flated in the Preamble to Henry VII Statute; 
but it was then alcribed to the lending Abiaod our belt Horfes, for which the proper Cure no 
Doubt was a Proliibiiioii to export.. This not anfwtiing, his S()i) made coercive Lavs, which, 
except difplcafing the People, had no ElTcdt. At length it was perceived, that the true Remedy 
conlilled in following theCudom of other Nations, and that bringing over foreign Stallions, attending, 
to the Breed, allowing all Ranks of Men entire Liberty in this Reipe^I, cnc im aging a Love for 
and a Pride in good Cattle, were the only Means. Whether we mat not go too tar in fo plcafant 
a Road Is a new tiiieftion, and h.ivd to be difcullcd. Vfc fee bow firangely our AnceHors miAoolc ' 
the Road when they attempted to raife a Breed, and by what Steps, wlicii once in the right Path, 
thev, from being inlerlor to nioO, came in this Refpeft to be fiipeiior to all other Nations. But we 
t.mnut look with the fame Certainly into rutuiity, or decide on ihe Confequences that -.itiy attend 
tlie ghing a Chee’v to this Spirit. 

' Tl-.at Races .arc Sources of many and great loconveniencies muft be allowed. That however, 
tlic Padi m for thi'^ Sport, wifely maiuigc-d, gave us a Bleed of Horfes of which wc were in the 
gieatefl Want is not to be denied. It (fives alfo, and is perh.ips indifpcnfibly neccIT.iiy, to inaiii- 
t iiii it. Wc kno.v' likewiie, it keeps up the Reputation of our Horfes .Abroad. It m.iy be, that 
iliefewere amongit the Confiderations which induced the Lcgiflatine to icpeal Star. 13 Ceo. 11 . 

.Mp. 19, u hicli eiiatleJ no Races thould be run hut at Newmaiket or Black Hambledon, b’'"itat. 
38 (jeo. ir. cap. <4. t 11, which allows the running them any where (under the Rtgula’ions in 
tlic former .Act) provided the Prize be of the Value of Fifty l\-unds or upwards. It cannot be 
doubted, tills Matter, thus canv.ilTed, fliewed the true State of Thiug.s, and that fume Inconveiii- 
eneies iiad arifen lioin tliat Rellraint, which was now rcinovtd. It fliould be remembrevl too, 
that this i,; a Sp.)i t peculiar to this Countrv, retains many who aic additffed to it at Home, is 
eminently fciviceable to lei y tmny Places, and that all the Money won or lofc at Races ftill temaini 
here. 

There are PtTfo'i.s however who fee this i.i a different Light, They think, that InduOiy 
Aioiil J be invt'uragod to acquire, and then, what Men have acquired, they Ihould h.rve l.ibc; y 
fo fpend. They oblerve, that thefe opulent and luxurious People only keep, but do not make -t 
drive Co icht s, neither do they lairnefs, clrcfs, or feed their Horfes, but have all thefe done for them; 
f.) ih.it iiow luxuii-ius (oever t.hty may be, they are ceit.iinly the PaymaAers, if Patrons Aionld os 
fnought too good a Word, of L.ibour and InduAry in oihei Men. Thefe, thus maintained, fpen I 
i;i cxcifeablc Commodities wh.u brings to the Revenue Five Times as much as would anft fi(*m . 
t.ixitig llotfes; anil therdore, fo far as fuch a Tax operated in (upprcAing Luxuiy, juft fo-tar. 
v.oulJ it go ill turning hondl, induArious, Iiard Working-People out of their Livings. 

tlir> 
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the national Stocks. Tiicy attribute to this unfeafonable, and therefore 
needU fs iMuklpiication of thcfc Animals, the present high Rent of Grale 
Farms, vvhicli might have been olherwife employe.i to Purpofes more ufe- 
ful, that, is, more beneficial in rclpeCt to the Oomraunity 

Tnr.v afiign to the fame Caufc the Decrcafe of Black Cattle, and the 
great vScarcity and Dearnefs of all Kinds of Aniipial Provifions, fo feverely 
jeit by all Ranks of People, and more el’pecially grievous to the Poor'5.. 
They are dillatisfied like%vife withExportatir.n, as itferves apparently to aflift 
Strangers with better Uorfes than their ov.n Countries can produce, may 
in fome Degree promote their Induitry ia Time of Peace, and in cafe of a 
War ferve to remount the Cavalry of our moil inveterate Enemies >>. All 

* which, 

« All the World arc not in this Sentiment, otherwiTe there would be no need of a Tax to 
check the breeding Horfes. The Feeding them would be a Tax hea' y cnougli to produce that 
They are kept in great Cities for Profit, or for Pomp; if the former, their keeping (tliougli 
certainly expertfive) is paid for by their Labour, or they would not be kt-jit ; if the latter, thcic 
is no more Hurt done to the Community than in buying Pi( 5 lurcr, Plate, or Cliina. In theCoun* 
try it is quite another Cafc. For Mr. Lifle. who was too oblu ' itig a Fai mcr to be deceived, and a 
Gentleman of too much Veracity (efpccially (peaking from his ow n Experieuce) not to be believed, 
fays expretly, that a Brace of Saddle Geldings, whiclt would coil Fifty Pounds keeping in Loudon, 
may be kept by a Gentlem.in in the Countiy, having Land in his own Hands, for Nothing, and this 
be proves. Obfervations in HufbatiJry, \ol ii. p. 230. 

i In rcfpccl to Grafs Land, great improvemeuts have certainly been made in them of late Years, 
with rcg.trd to the Increafc of their Produce. Upon this Aet.oiinr, it is highly picibable their Rents 
have rifen, and this is not only natural but rc.afjnable. Horfes no Doubt cat (I'rafsantl Hay, 
whicJi confituiic I’art of the I’roduce. and by fo tioiiig give Value to both. But it may be well 
fuppofed, that theirgivingthis Value was no fnall Inducement to tliemakihg thefe Improvements; and 
if an Incieafe oi .lorf s hath occaiioned an Increafc of that Produce on which they I'ubfift, they 
are clearly b^nefi..ial eviu in this Refpeft ; Move cfpeeially if what Tvlr. Lille fays be true, that a 
Horfe in the Countsy, by his Dung (independent of Labour) pays not only for the Grafs and Hay, 
but for the Cos n alfo that he conlumcs 

s In the Northern Coi.'tsties, where they breed the mofl and heft Horfes, they alfo breed the 
Jargelf Horn Cattle. In thefe Counties they Jo not plough with Oxen, bccau.Cf, they think, it 
flints them in their Growth. About Thirty Years ago hlaitl.tnd fpea(;,‘; of the Itiereafe of Hor/cs, 
and yet compl.iins of the Cheapnefs of Provifions in London, whiqli f'tews their Confilhnee with 
each other ptsffiblc. When tlse Markets were highcll the ComsTsiffioriers of th.e Vidtualllng Oflice 
found no Difficttlry in compicsting their Contraffs, and this too at reafonablc Prices. In fome 
Places, particularly in Yorhfhii c, the Country in fome Parts is extremely fit for breeding Horics, 
:uicl in others equally proper fvtr feeding Catiic. 'The Inhabitants avail themfelves of both, btting 
Eft ro judge ol their own Intcre/ 1 ; and this free Choice, with the Ability of purltiing it, i:>, as L'.x- 
perience fhews, the fitrtfl Sourte of luiiverfiil Pknty. 

*' TI’C Superiority of our Hoifes a.rife.- fiom the^Ufe of foreign Stallions, the Plenty and Excel¬ 
lence of our grc! n and dry Provender, and the Judgment of our Breeders. That they have a Sis- 
periority appears by btiangeis giving a l.igh Price for a perifhable Commodity. But this is no 
inore th.in both they and we tlo, in regard to Horfes of Hill greater Value. AU Nations on Earth, 
even the Arabs, who have the biff Horfes. and are the funileft of their Horfes, will part with them 
jaoiwiihftanding if yon come up to their Pike. Ours are bought for the Saddle, principally for 
ifniiting, many of them Geldings, and arc quickly worn out. As for Dragoon Horfes, the French 
,ule their own, and remount their Horfe from Cermaiiy, and are furnifbed with Baggage and 
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wHieH, 9S they farther alledge, only contributes to fill the Pockets of a Race 
of Men, who have in every Age been reproached with attending folely to 
tJieir own Intereft, and who are negligent of any Confequences of their 
Tranfaftions in this Trade, provided they find a Way to accumulate Wealth 
to themfclves h It will however require fome Conhderation, whether thefe 
Suggedions, though Rrongly urged, fhould not be very Rridlly examined, 
before any Step whatever be taken to diminifli, or even to diferedit the 
•keeping or breedirrg of Horfes, which makes fo valuable a Part of our national 
Property, more efpecially if there is any Appearance that this Reduction 
may probably be brought about gradually, and in the natural Courfe of 
Things without die Introdudlion of a new Tax, which certainly ought 
not to be itnpofed without a clear and inconteflibie Necehity. 

The Imp^’rtance of this Article, which hath often emjiloycd the WIl- 
dom and Attention of the Legillature, made it rcquifite to infift upon it 
more fully, and to enter into a larger Detail, than in fpeaking of fomc other 
Animals, ^'et many Things remain unfaid which might have been men¬ 
tioned upon fo copious a Subjedl, and of fuch extenfive Confequence >. But 

before 

Draught Horfes from Swiilerland. In a Word, all Nations breed, and all Nations fell, as well as we. 
In the Counifks of Holftcm, Eall Frkzland, Oldcnbvirgh, Hanover, Wiirtcmburgh, Anfpach, liam- 
hero,, and Wur:d)ur{>h, they breed for Sale, and draw' vaft Profits from this 'Pradc w’itliout any 
Fe a oi ill Confetiucnces. The Dutch purfue the fame Praftice, and our declining this Commerce 
W'(>iiid only r ik th'cir Prices. 

' \Vc in.iy how'fvcT have leave to fay in Favour of tlielc, that they are not the only Dcalcis who 
ronfuir their own Interell w'ititout rcc.uding Confcijiienccs, Hut whatever they may he, they are 
nn.ifl certainly Hritilh Siibjedfs, a nuraeiou.'! Race of hlen, vtbo maintain thcmfdvcs and their i'ami- 
lic.s hy what hath been hiilvcrto looked on as a very ufcful Kmployment. But it is not thcle only 
whowill I'c aili cled, but the Inhabitants alfo of all the Counties in which Horfes arc bred, and ihofe 
who breed them. It will fall upon the Fairs and Marts, which for a Century paft have been fub- 
fdVed by ihc rcjpilar Refort of Perfons to buy or fell thefe Creatures. It will be felt by all the 
'J’l.'wus on the Roads, f’rcat or finail, and Influence all Kind of Land-Carriage, fo eflential to, or 
rathe- which i.s the foJc Jnflrumciit of, the intern.d Commerce and Concfpoadence through the 
IflanJ. 

The great Increafe of Horfes of late Years hath been owing to the Increafe of Demands, Such 
as forniihing our Cavalry abroad during tlie War, the Growth and Kxtc-n.fion of our doineflic 
Trade, the .imazing Knlargemcnt of this Capital, and other Caufes. But as fome of thefe were 
temporary, they have ccafed to acf, and otheis in.iy do the fiime. The very Outcry againll thefe 
Anim.tl», and Fropofitious for reflreininp thffm, w'ill have tliis EfftT. So mufl the Reviving the 
old Cufloin of Ploughing and Drawing w'ith Oxen, if hy Fxainple and Encouragement it can be 
brought about. But more fpeedily and elti-fttially, by the gi~at Spirit ihew'n in making Cominn- 
iiications by W.ifer, winch by reducing tljePiice ot C.uii.ige, and facilitating that of hnlky 
Ooranioditks, will, as in Holland and in CLin.i, very cjukkly gain the Preference of Oirts and 
Wagtipns. 

‘ In the Courfe of this Article the principal PJnt in View hath been to exhibit to the Reader 
Fa^ls for his Information, and fuch Notices as might fliimilatc his own Inquiiies into a Matter 
always held to be a great national Concern. It fecrntd for this Reafon necelTliry to Hate, as clearly 
as might be, ih« SuggclFioas on both Sides, leaving him on Rtlkflion to form his own Jtidgmeut. 

It 
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•before we conclude^ it may not be improper to remark, thaeiSw after 
fpending his Life in the Service of Man is not totally ufelefs to him aft^rDeath, 
thoughnot in the fame Degree with fomc other Cteatures. For not to mention 
phylical Ufes, which are now little confidered”*, we (liall take Notice of 
bis Hair, particularly that of the Mane and Tail, wnich is applied to a 
great Variety of Ufes, elpecially of late Years, gives Employment, and of 
Courfe affords Subfiftence to many, and is upon the Whole of no inconfi- 
derablc Value. The other Hair, when taken from the Skins, is mixed with 
that of Cows, and ufed for the fame Purpofes n. The Skins are alfo 
tanned and dreffed, chiefly for the Service of the Sadlers; but when Leather 
is dear and Icarce, is made to anfwer other Ends, and is therefore fuhjedcd 
to a Duty *. 

It may be howtever not amlfs to aJJ, that the ableft Perfons in this Nation, A. D. 1588, were 
under the m ft ferious Apprehenfions, from our coiifcfteil Deficiency in Horfe; and that we have 
moft efFcftuafly rcdrefTed that Evil, our Cavalry being at this Time conf'cfledly the beft in Emopc. 
In cafe of any new Invafion in future, our Refources (under the Proteiflion of the ALMIGHTY) 
are the Numbers of Horfe fit for Service, our Regulars and Militia, together with our Fleet. 

“ The Ancients were by no Means fo nice or fqueamilb as we are in the Choice of their Mcdi- 
cine.c, and it may be alfo a little too credulous. Notwithftanding this, the imjft nanll-uus .ind 
difgufting Remedy taken from this Animal Is almoft the only One tliat is ever ufed. 'I his is the 
exprefied Juice of trelh Stone Horfe Dung, in Pleurifies and Inflammations, and in Obftl u^^ions of 
the Breaft. It hath alfo (if wc may believe Quincy) relieved in Afthmas and Difficulties in nrcaih- 
ing, when cleanlier and morecoftly Preferiptions have failed. It is then exhibited in DcctjCi.Jii 
made with Hyfop and Penny-royal Waters ftrained. Mares Milk was formerly tftetmed a fove- 
reign Remedy in a Cqnfumption, and though now no longer in high Repute, will be fouiul to 
have loft nothing of its Efficacy, by fuch as have Occafion, and at the fame 'lime an Opportui.iry 
of uflng it. 

" In France this Article is ufed by Traders of different Occupations, who do not interfere w ith 
each other. But ftill larger Quantities are confumed here, and in full asgieat a V'^ariety of Ma- 
nufaffures. Thus it is made into Fifhing lines, Spiinges, and Snares, by thole whf) deal in that 
Kind of Tackle. Mufical Inftrument-makers employ it in the Bows for their Fiddles. In the 
Toy-fhops we meet with it in Comb-bruflies and many other Things. In the Tut nets wc find 
Hair-lines, &c. When prepared, it comes into the Hands of the Peruke-makers. But all this i.s 
trifling in Cesmparifon of what is ufed in the Bottoms of Sieves, wrought up iiit.o Buttons, and 
wove into Cloths, of which Upholftercrs make Scats for Chairs, Settees, &c. and of which liuy have 
made Waiftcoats, and arc contriving daily to make it anfwer other Purpofes. This Hair-cloth 
may be exported free, whereas Horlc-liair unmanufaffured is rated at Six Pounds an Hundred¬ 
weight, and pays Six Shillings on Exportation. On the other Hand there is .1 Duty of fomewliat 
more than Seven Pence a Pound-weight on this Article when imported. The French procure 
great Quantities from Ireland. 

® It is not here only that the Skins of Horfes arc made into Leather. For by the Two Acls 
of Queen .Anne, which have been fo frequently cited, thefe Hides, if imported tanned, pay Three 
Pence Half penny a Pound-weight, and Two Shillings and Five-pence for every Hide; if tawed. 
Two Shillings an Hide, and befides a Duty of Four Shillings and Nine Pence in every Twenty 
Shillings Value. The fame /\(ffs regulate the Excife on Horfes Hides tanned or t.iwcd at Home, 
In other Countries and perhaps io ihis, fome trifling Things, fuch as Spcflacle Rings arc made out 
of the Hoofs. In France the Enamellers ufe an Oil made from the fat of Ilorfcs which aflords 
a dear ftrong Light with very little Smoke. 

The 
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Tii#Ass, JiJkc all other Animals, came originally from the Eaft, where it 
is ftill very highly eftcemed, more cfpeciaHy in Arabia, Perfia, and Egypt, 
where thele Animals are larger, better fhaped, and more ad:ive than with 
us p. It is believed they came from Egypt into Greece, where they were 
very common, hut the Breed of Arcadia was the moft efteemed. The Ro¬ 
mans alfo made great U'fe of them, infomuch that an 'Afs was fometimes 
fold at a very high Price j and, which muft appear very ftrange to us, they 
accounted the Flefli of a young Afs Colt a very great Delicacy At. pre¬ 
fer t Spain is .celebrated for having the fineft Breed of thefe Animals in 
Europe, and from thence they arc carried to other Couhtries, though pro¬ 
cured with DifBculty, and purchafed at a very dear Rate'. They are faid 
to bear Cold worfu than any other Beall; to which is aferibed their be¬ 
coming fmaller in Northern Countries. But this deferves to be llri6;ly ex¬ 
amined before it is received as, a Thing certain. 

The Afs was undoubtedly common,' and much employed in very early 
Times in this Country, though it; ‘fefcsns to have been difufed, if not loft, in 
tlicDays of Elizabeth. At prefeM this Creature is too well known to need 
a particular Defeription. It is lefs in Size than a Horle, but ftronger in Pro- 
j'ortion to that Size; flow inJts-Pace, hut very fure footed; patient, hardy, 
indefatigable; equally lit for Carriage and fbr-Draught, jis far as his Strength 
will allow, living on Thiftics, Leaves, and any Sort of coarfe Grafs, re¬ 
quiring little or no Carein Drefting, and alike free from Difeafesand Vermin s. 

Aftes 


" Varro tic Kc RiiAlin, lib. ii. cap. 6. 8. Virg. Georjj. lib. i, v. 273. Cohimd. de Re RuAica, 
iib. vii. cap. i. I’lin. IliA. ls.it. lib. viii. cap. 30. 43 .si. 33. Raj. quad. 63. Googe’s Whole Art of 
Jliifb.iniJry, fnl. 117. b. 118. llarilvn's Dcfciiption of Britainc, B. iii. thap. 8. Il.-inlib’s .I.c> 
}.cicy, p yj, Mortiiricn’s .Art of Muliiaudry, B. vi. chap. 3. LiQe’s Obfervatiors in Ihiibandi}', vol. 
ii. p. 258. Kffitys ill flufbundiy, i. p. y8. HaflcIquiA’s Travels, p. 52, 53. 425. Hill’s Ilillory of 
.Aiiiinai*;, p. 570. Cicfcetizi dell ’Aj’ricohuia, lib. ix. cap. 59. Diifficniiairc Oecoiu)mii.!ue, loni. 
i. col. 1 89. Le Spcdhicle dc la Nature, tom. i. p. 353. La Nonvellc M.iilbn’ Roll .pic, i. Pai r, 
liv. iii. chap. 4. L.'Agronomt:, tom. i. p. 31. Dictionuairc Univerlll d’Hilloire N.aturcllc, tom. i. 
p. lirt—130. 

‘I Pliny tells us, that Q. Axlua, .1 Senator, Four hundred Thoufand Scdcices fir an A^s. 
In the Eaft, and in Perfia particularly, a wild Afs was cflcemcd a Roy.il Dainty.. It was no 
Icfs admired in Italy, till Mccirnas preferred the Flefli of the tame .Afs Coir, which however main¬ 
tained a Superiority at great Tables no longer than he lived. Thofo who licve tailed it fay 
it ii. very infipid, and fome of the bell ancient Pliyficians ccnfnred it as unwholl'omc. 

' In Spain the Roads arc very inclifTcrent, and it is this makes .Allc.s and Mules fo much cAeemc.l 
in a Country where they have or might have the finefl Horfes in F.nrope. /is tlity arc I’uis 
cllceined, they arc better fed and better treated than in other Places; in confeqitence of wliiek 
th.ey are more gentle, adiive, and docile than with ns. A large flout Hc Als, though a ht.ivy, 
dull, ill-looking Creature, will fell for Sixty Guineas on the Spot; and if to.be canled oyt oi the 
Country will be parted with for nothing lefs than One hundred. 

' All thefe good Qualities are uuiverfally allowed them, and tills being the Cafe, It ought to pro¬ 
cure iliem mote Attention and better Ufage. This feems all that is requilite to our having as 
biantiful and as f[)iiitcd A/fes as iu Spain, or even in the Fall. In Auvergne, where the Cu]>l is 
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Affes are very long- lived, and breed as long as they live, though very feldonri 
having more tiian One Foal at a Time. It is furprifing, that this Animal 
already fo ufeful, and v/hich might be made in fo many other Ways 
ufefui, is notwithftanding fo very little confidered t. This feems flill 
the more extraordinary, when we refled that their Milk retains its Cre¬ 
dit. The Ancients were well acquainted with its ftlubrious Qualities, and 
availed thcmfelves of them much more than we do, by taking great Care to 
maintain their Milch Affes with proper Food, and directing their Milk to 
be taken in large Quantities, rather as a Diet than by Dofes, its Operations 
becoming thereby more fpeedy and more eiTcdtual They aferibed me¬ 
dicinal Virtues to feveral Parts of tliis Creature, which arc now with 
Propriety difregarded. The Skin is fometimes fo tanned, as to cvuntcrlcit 
Shagreen, the true being made from the Skin of the Wilii Ah . 

Th' Mule is a fpurious Aninul produced between the Iloric and the 
Afs. But though Mules arc of ditferent Sexes, they are iiscaoiblc of Pro¬ 
creation. Of tlrbfe Creatures there are Two Sorts, one fi\ in tiiei ie Ats 
and the Mare, the other fiom tlic Ilorfe an.l th.e Shc-;\fs. We call them 
indifFeiently Mules, but tiie Romans diilinguiihed them by proj>er Ajipel- 


felt as much as in anv Province o; France, t!uy Iwve Iai:',e anJ liiyh-p'iccd A(Rs. In all Pans nl 
this llland they thrive ^as vveli, work hard, ar.d live as lojin aa in any othei Counny \\l...'.i.ver, 
and \vi3ulJ in ai! iiefp-.As d-j as wcli wi'h pivpei Mairareitv.-nt. 

'■ The Caiifes of this fecin tube the C(j,j hitfs of .nn- Roads, aii -1 the Pttnty \tc hi\c nf ..'1 
Sorts of HoiTes, fo that we want the Spur of Xcccllity. ihit perhaps a littie Autn'ici"; ni';-iif dii- 
cover Pn'pc.fei fur which they are peeii'iaily proper ftieb -ai tlieir traw.llii.p ('M.r l.i; h .aid fio;.y 
Moutirai.'i.s, in natfinn tiiienidi nanow ni.ndiv'r P.rdt.r in Mines, in the Wur! ii p. (jl .M.u'iiiie-., lur 
whic!) their natural Stcatiinels f.-cins a fatour.iblc (^i.iitty. In iigltt fand) ,Su;.', as in f.i.tlta, they 
arc comntonJy ufe-! to draw the P!.)U';li. 

" In Sujiport of this, it is rnfiiticrit to fay, that Hippocratc:; diiefteJ a Conphi?, titat i--. Scvrii 
Pints 0*^0111' hTcafitre, of A'des!ailk to be taken in a Day. On wi.itli i')r. Arbiriino'- uir.i i.s /I'ai iea 
oi ancient ( '.'in.^ .-ve. p. tt';; } •' I have often thon(;ht that f nr [neih libiii", /Uies 'vliik in iin h 
“ itt'.ail 'i>'''atii''es i.s i.i;.'.ie!!fif,’t<; for iiiKiiniiuedly v.iili fneh as it a.ptte;. with, it won: t 
“ ntin h p.rea ci -iri.j qnici-ei in greater (^lantitie:-. I take it (.n giniced, t!.a' t!iC i'aiiuii-.; 

“ v'i ','dianlt f;:f h gie.it ryit.intitie-s took no other Food.” The jndieions .Mr. Ki-lieir H'ule (f i: 
h'.s 'iVork... iv. p. 3 -") war prcei'i-ly of t!ie lame Upi..ir.n. Indeed nolliing tan be iia.neatnte- 
r.ide t'l c ;; ;T)on Seiite r.ii.i to L.spniciiee, than llte- giving plentifully, anJ without Mi.-.tuu, hied.t- 
cin ; •i'..''-... -e c'onai!'.' gentle, pR.i',;:.', an 1 efiie"iclou'. 

“■ Ti'.c ec!ioa> Kiiii! of I.-jathci whicJi we tail .SiMpreen, r-.n.l the French Charni''.n ('!, ig- 
raii.c, fr fii‘ t!.e oiietiiat 'I'eiin S..;nl, is tn.id-j fr- !ii b'.e hin.ur Ik.it of the u 1 '.I 


Ais, rh. tis 
finitiki^d wi; 
taken out an 
Tiie ‘ikin of 
and properly 
tanned, it m 


what covt..'. ilic- ll'nj.p ;i:i I I'ln:!.-.!. 'fi-.e- Skin is p-.-paie ! a-, io'ri .a. (i.jiv!, 

.!i i'i.ilhird bet d, thr" pur f -r for.'’ Time iiil < n Pieis, '•n.d tiie Flniits aic rain d, 

d esry'led lo f-i.ile. 'Idle I is i. . de in ‘-•ji’i.s, r id t.vnes to ns fiotn Cknillantinopii-. 
tf.e' f' is r,!.'..i n'lil C.i-.in h. into p.-re’imeiir, it fi rves. tor the ileads of Diunis; 
pic-p.rred, ii einpl;-' t in :i-.e M.ii.ner of Veilom for I’f.eket-Uool.s. Wlicii limply 
iihes a Ltat'rrr, to-iie i;. U; ,1, on.' btyuu.l a!, oth.-cr J,rather tl .mu and durable. It 


is by no M.,;;:':-. poihble, fl at 
irefe Ski.'i'i in Pa'.hii'.-.i.i ur Teather. 


i... tier imr ;..-,-eiae!;ts it be in.id ■ in the Ma:; .gemeiit of 


latiuiis 
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lations *. The firfl Kind Are the befl: and mofl: cfteemed, as being larger, 
flrongcr, and having lead: of the Afs in their Temper. The largeft and 
ilontell Allcs, and the faired and fined Marcs, arc chofen in thofe Coun¬ 
tries where thefe Creatures are mod in Ufe, as in. Spain, Italy, and Flanders. 
In the lad, cfpccially, they fucceeded in having very dately Mules, from the 
Size of tlicir Mai-s, fomc of them Sixteen and fomc Seventeen Hands high, 
which were very ferviceable as Sumpter Mules in the Army. But fince the 
Low Countries arc no longer under the Dominion of Spain, the Flemings 
breed fewer Mules.'. I'hefe Creatures are very much commended for 
their being drungcr, furcr footed, going eaficr, being more cheaply main¬ 
tained, and lailing much longer thm Ilorfe-.. They are commonly of a 
black Brown or cjuite Black, with that daining Lid along the Back and 
cTofs the .Siiouldcrs vvliicli didinguiihes Allcs; 

11 is certain they were much more common in this Country in former 
Times th m they are at preient, - being often brought over hither in the 
Days of i\>p'. ry by the Italian Prelates. They continued longed in the 
Service ol Aid iers, and are yet in Ule among them in fome Places, on ac¬ 
count of llie great Loads they are able to carry. As they are capable of 
being tr.iined tor Riding, bearing Burthens, and for Draught, there is no 
Doubt that tlicy might be ufet'uliy employed in many different Services 

Tlic N'.iiiie ill Latin of the Atilmal proiiiu cjJ b;. an Hoifc with an AL i.t Hinnii.':; when a F'o.it, 
Ilinri.ih',.-. ; when very linL'.il in its Kiini, 1 ilnnii.ulus. Tl'.e other Sort was called Muhts cr Mul'.t. 

1 )i!r .Xncelhirs in like in.ini:-! t.ill. t! t lie former a Neyaial, and tlic latter a Moile. O'ne of t Tit fa 
'I'ei ms is ittiei ly oblolrte, ei'.l tlie otin. i fofteiieil into Mule. In the Tltrce lad Ch-Tuter- ol his Sixth 
ll.Kik; Colnnicll.i trees this Snhie.'l : t large, and ir.oh uf the modern Wii ers h.i\e ('iily .ropiel 
him. M.i^y) the (.'an!, ■.y.iiii.in laid wiiiteit beiore him, and Mules were comm in in All lea. It 
is noiimjM ihable the l<om.m.s h.id ihem oi!^r.’..dt\ fioin I';'.' p. ; as it is likely was the t alc loii<r 
betore v.ith the ilebtews, who, ti.o.ip.h li.rhi.ldeu to breed, Levit. to. tiotw ehj)a[jjii.,g 
them; lur P.uid .iinv'ted that Solomon when pi oel limed di.uild be li.t on h.is ou n lUule. 

>' 'I'i'.e Sp.nsi ird.i Ir've loiip, h.td a I’ixdilec'tior, tor Mules, whieli they em}’l m e.p'.ally r..)r r'lc Saddle, 
Carri.!;‘. . ai.d Pi.iu;’,lit. I'lii.' h; t;i imled the Price i.t Ife-.AfLs to to liip.li a IXiue..', and pio- 
(iuct\! .1.1 .il-u'Oiif I’l ohibiti in of i'xpt'i t.oi ii. U li.itli ;!'■) leill-ued their P eppivd and Attentioa 
to lloi i. ■ 'rhe Studs in A'ideitiii.a, foimcrly eiKni d the ilu ft in Europe, liave 1 .l! their Cirdir, 
andfacue A'y - will teurce lielieve whai i i.eh be'.. *; nly laid of Spatiiih Ilorfes 'i'lie C .■('■.■ernin. r.t, 
avMrc ( ‘ , i'.oe m.ire ih. m onte ih. luph.t oi leltralniu ; llic I .e of f ill’ 'S te'' Fecle.'l.'.ltirs m.d 

Worn In ilr.uitf, I e.wf XiV. wii > ua.; irte'it ein laitlii" a pood Lrecvl of ilorCs, foiuiJ it 
nee U.uv to;- tint Pin jyi.e- t-i leu Did, bv an expreis (.Jivhiu'iee', tlie bi ee-dinuMuIeS leom Maiei. above 
a . e: l 'u: Si:’.' . 

r Vve more th.'.n oree auilhed the little Lite ma !e of .\.’res au.l 'Males to our haviui! Uich 

Tvtuiil’e. mul !o nianr dilf.ielir Sor’s Hoifi-.t. 'i !iis inde-.d i'eems to be the {'ermine e.iuti-.j, 
toi ll.■'v.l:•l;! ill ii, y whit b i..id :u. to tlieir lii{»: Ihlie, ihe’ie arc i noupji every wiitie to be !uid 
<d an iuii .'l.r Kiiai ..i a low K.ue. When t! e\ ehive Fortlfs and ('ummons ipui fnant to the Sta- 
fui'.) many ..le fold iioin Fire Sl.Pd nus to Fue Pound.s. Aj'.fin, in rt t'lird to J’owcrs, our I'aek-Horfes 
in om rei’y word Ko.ids carry iiime ttiau Four llun.hed-ueip'ht. Our Aiiileis Horlts (pcrformb.rg 
fliorter Jouii.i-f't v. Ill . any moie ih.i'i duuhie that 'Wei}.',lit. For removieg Furniture, and convey- 
im; !:.!<pv-ue and Piovi'io.’i.. here at Home, we have convenient C.iina"cs. For foreign Serviee, 
bis la(e'"’Rni;d I lighnel.s the D. <,f Ctimi erland, had as noble Train of Sumpter Mules, in point 
ol b'-lienu.ih and Stature .as any iu Luiope. 


But 
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But they are commonly found to be vicious, ftubborn, and obftinate to a 
Proverb ; vvliich whether it occafions, or is .produced by, the. ill Ufage they 
meet with, is a Point not eafily fettled. Whatever may be the Cafe of 
. AlTe?, it is allowed that Mules are larger, fairer, and more fcrviccable in 
mild than in warm Climates. In our American Colonics, both on the Con¬ 
tinent and in the lilands, but efpecially in the latter, they are much ufed 
and cileemed j fo tliat they arc fretpently fent to them from hence, fufftr 
lefs in the Paffage,. and die much feldomer than Horfes, and commonly 
yield when they arrive no inconhderablc Profit. 

We have already fpoken in general of the Excellence of our Dogs ^ we 
mean here to be a little, and but a little, more particular, that it may appear 
the Superiority we enjoy in this Refpedt, is not a fanciful but a real national 
Advantage. Dogs are a Kind of Animals connedted with Man (if we may 
fo fpeak) by a reciprocal Communication of Benefits. We feed and keep 
them, they in return contribute to our Safety, our Support, and oui 
Amufement. They guard our Iloufes, our Gardens, our Flocks, and our 
Herds in the Fields with Spirit and Vigilance. We avail ourfelvcs of their 
Strength and Courage, in tlic hunting and fubduing wild Bealls; we ferve 
ourfelves of their Scent and Speed, in purfuing and taking all the different 
Species of Vcnilbn and Game for our Subfifleiice; and we likewife cmjihjy 
their Help to defend and to free us from all noxious Vermin V'e dii- 
tinguilh, and we improve their natural Qualities of Sagacity, Docility, an:I 
Swiftnefs for our own Emolument, and thefe grateful Creatures repay 
tliat Attention with the firmed Fidelity, and the tendered: Affection, if 
thej'c their many and known Services fhould not be futhclcnt tfj cllablilli a 
Senfe of theirXJtility, let us confidcr the Confequenccs that would attend ti c 
llriking them out of the Chain of Beings, and what an irreparable Lofs this 
would be found to Mankind 

But 


“ Politiail Surrey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 5S. where the Reader will alfo find the prupcr 
A'.ithoi iti.i cited ill Support of this Affcrlion. Add to thefe, th.it fonie t(.iy learned Critics liave 
maintained, tliat the I’ructirator of the Cynep.ium Ventenfe was an Olliccr who Iiad the Care of 
' the inipenal Kennel at Wintheller, and furnilhtd Dogs, niuie el'pcciaily MaHifik, for the Aniplii- 
tlieutie; whtneO, as their Poets Ihew, they were (b well known, and ib univcrfally admired at 
Rome. » 

liln reference to Scent, thcP.l'jod-IIoundisamofl furprl/.ing Infiance, concerning which fee Boyle’s 
W ilks, Vol. ill. p. TJje Swiftnefs of the Gre Houii«.( or Grey-Honnd, is amazing, as is the 

* Stcadinefj and Perfeverance of other Hounds and Beagles, the Boldnefs of Teniers in unearthing 
Foxes, S;c. the S.'.gacity of Pointeis and Setting Dogs, taught a Language of Sip,ns, as intelligible 
to Sportfinen as S|Kcch, and tlie invintihle Spirit of a Bull-dog to be quelled only by Death. 

‘ Tile S'jvcteigiity ot Man over oth.er Anirnafs, is in a great Degree acquired and tmintained 
by the Afiiftaiiec his fupciior Skill enables him to detivc frinn Animals themlelvcs, efpecially the 
}!...r;e aiiJ the I>Jg. By the Help oi the latter, he takes not only Beafts but Birds, jnd piiri'iu-s 
. Jus Game not barely over Land, but idfu tJirough the Waters. In fome Noiihern Countries rheli 

Animals 
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But if they have every where fuch various Merits to recommend them, 
we may truly afiirni, that no Country in the World can boaH; either of 
having more difTcrent Sorts, or finer in every Sort than this, for which Bri¬ 
tain hath been famous, ever fince Britain was known to other Countries,, 
and this Fame fl'.e dill retains d. Indeed it may be truly ftiled a natural. 
Prerogative of this Ifland, lince we know that almoft every Kind of our Dogs 
dcg»neraie in a fliort. Space, when removed from hence; which however is 
not obferved, in refpedt to foreign Animals of the fame Species brought 
l)!ther, if the Breed be pivfcrved immixed The Female hath Ten Paps,, 
p'our of whieh are on the Bread. She carries her Young Sixty-three Days, 
and brings from Four to Eight at a Litter. The Male Puppies ufually re- 
fcmbling their Sire, and the Females their Dam. Dogs are fubjedt to many 
Direales, but more efpecialiy to Madnefs, from whence the mod dreadful 
and dangerous Confequcnces follow; and this, together with the Humour of 
keeping too great Numbers of thefe Animals of the mod. ufelefs Kind, 
hath occafioned very general and jud Complaints, and for which it would 
be well if an adequate Remedy was provided f'. 

The. 

Aiiiirnls ferve to draw Sleds, and are alfo employed to carry Burthens, It is from a contempla¬ 
tive View ut thtir ref;r.vUivc Services, fiom tl;c Shepherd’s Dog down to the Turufpit, that \vc arc 
to < ollti'T^ a jiill: Motion of the Utility of the canine Species, and not from the Multitude of yelping 
uklei's Cm s tliat difgri.ee the Streets of Cities and great Towns, through the Folly and Carelclsiiefs 
yt rh'ife who honp.ht them thither. 

“ Aii the Maiion- in Ciiropc do Juflice to our Dogs, adopt our Terms and Names into their 
Languages, nctivc tiictrt thanktnlly as Piefeiits, and when they have an Opportunity purchafe them 
at a dear Rate: More efpreially our Hounds, aiid in particular that fiatcly and noble Animal, now 
rnov. liters fe.iicc even with us, the Irifli Wolf Dog, or, as it is called from its Shape by the learned' 
Ray, tl.c liifli (irey-Hound, imd by him declared to be the higheft Dog he ever faw. 

‘ /v;. apr' Sis trom Danes, Spaniels, and many others that might be mentioned. The difTcrent 
Natiirisol oil! Dt'gs, the ] 5 e;ilerlty of thofe who make or train them, and the great'Variety of 
(>iir (lame, find aVii.n.lant Entertainment for our nur.ierons Sportfmen, tltat is, Clcntlemcn who 
Iperiel niuv'i I'f t'.-.eir Time in the Country for the Safe of the Diverfions it affords, and fueh as, 
tlioneh the v ipend mold of their Tim„ in ardnous Piufnits, eaccalionally vifit them, and fitarc in their 
Amideincnts. Spean'-itive Pcrfoiis, partial to their Qciupations, often treat fuch People with 
Conrempt. But Po'iiielans fee Things in another Liglit, and knowing they live at Home, encourage 
liofpit iiitv, coiifiinic Manufadturcs, piomote Inland IVaJe, and IpenJ their Eflates araongfl their 
Neigh!'OilIS, conliJcr tliem a.'- good Citizens. 

'* 'I lia toK'going Mote, it i;. ht'ped, m;ty kive asafiill .Apology for thcP.ains fakenin this Article,, 
as it cleaviv fnews that it prortrlv falls within our Pro'-Inie. '1 he Phylicians of the laft Age, and 
f-fpevi illy thcClertn. n , rccomirieii-.led many Remedies ta! ou from Dogs, bcfidcs tnc Album ftha’cum. 
In fevera! Parts of Aidna, in China, and by our Nei’iocs In the Wefl; Indks, they are eaten and 
elEemed excellent Food. So they were bv the Romans, and long before them by tiic G ecks, 
as wc Ic.ani frrni kvcral Tieiuilla of iiippocratis. In the prcfeiit Times thtir Skins, diofled 
with the Hair on, are nfed in Muds, made into a Kind of Bulkin for Perfons in the Gout, and for 
o'htr I’lirpofc-i. Pit pared in an ith^r Vv'ay they are iifcd for Ladies Gloves, and the Linings of 
'M.dk'-, being luhl to lender iluiir Skins pcviillaily wliite and fmotitli. TI".',I’renfb import maiiV of 
iheie Skins from Scotluid iiinLr a fmail Dik','. Here, when tanned, they lerve for Upper-leathers 
iur neat Pumps. Dog Skins diclicd, wlueh li.ews titty arc an Objcift in Conaiicicc, are exported' 
o ' undt.r- 
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Ifland, particularly in Northarnptonfliire, that little Anim^ railed the ifift'- 
MINE, which yields a delicate and valuable white Fur. This Creature is 
of the V/eafel Kind, and when of a brown red Colour is called the Stoat 
The Fox is much more common than any of thefe, and much more 
noxious ; for this Reafon he is not only purfued by Dogs for Sport, but de- 
Rroyed every where and by every Method that can be devifed. He hath a 
very rank fetid Smell j and yet for this very Reafon fome of them are fpared 
and kept tame. The Skin is a very good Fur, and w'hen brought from 
other Countries fells very dearoy. The Martin is the mofl; elegant, 
fprightly, and cleanly of all our wild Animals, having a pleafant mulky 
Smell. It is however very deflrudlive; and though harmlefs and inoffenfivc 
when taken young, can but very feldora be rendered thoroughly tame. It 
meets therefore with little or no Favour, and its Fur being of/omc Value, 
makes it more an Objedt of Difeovery and Chace. The Yellow dr Wood 
Martin is common in North Britain, andlbmetimes found in Wales; is of 
a fmaller Sizei and has a richer Fur 

The Otter, though in fome Refpedl;.s it refcmbles, is notwithHanding of 
a different Species'from, the Beaver, of which, if our Books give us true In¬ 
formation, there w'ere fome formerly in W'alcs. The moA: remarkable Dif¬ 
ference between thefe Two Creatures is, that the Otter hath Web Feet 
both before and behind, and yet is not amphibious like the Beaver. The 
former is fo cruel and fo voracious, as to dePeroy many more Fifh than it 
can devour, which c.xcites an extraordinary Diligence m fearching for and 
deffroying it, wherever this can be done; notwithftanding which the Species 

" It Is called by the Italians Arniillino, b}' the French Hcnninc; it is, though a fmail Aniiiv.il, 
bigger than a Weafe!, and therefore improperly called Multela Candida, being a different Spceic:-. 
■It lurks in Hedges, in Mcadov.’s, and by River bides, where it beds on Rats, Mice, and Moles. It 
is common in RnlTIa, Norway, and other Norilitrn Countiics, and in Armenia, whence it derives 
its Name. It is all over a fhowy White except, (which is the Charafterillick of the Animal) tlic 
Tip of the Tail, and that rs a deep flaining Black. 

“ They diftingnilh Three Kinds of Foxes The Giey-hound Fox the talk'fl, the MaAifTFox 
the ArongeA, and the Cur Fox the commoncA. They lodge themfeivcs undcT Ground like the 
Badger. They feed on Lambs, Hares, Rablnt,', Potdti y, 1 Ards, ami, in cafe : key'e.annot get theft. Rats, 
Mice, or Roots. Their Arong Scent is thought to be a Prefei vative ag'hnJi eomagioiis Dillenipcrs. 
The Black Fo.t Skin, which is rare in the Northern Coaatrics, and of wliich there are a* few in 
Canada, is cAeemed One of the riehell Furs. 

F lu diAcrent Parts of Britain this Creature hath different Names, It is of the Size of a Cat, 
loiger in the Body, but with fliorter Legs, It lives chiefly in Woods, makes its Bed or NcA in- 
hollow Tre-es. They feed on Birds chiefij', but will alfo cat Rat-s, Mice, or Moles, The larger 
Martin it is laid hath been tamed, and kept in the Hoiife like any other domeAick Anlin.d. In 
North Britain, they fay the WM» freijucnts the Beceb, and the Yellow the Fir Woods. In the 
Weflern Iflcs of Scotland it is railed the Mcrtrick, and] its Fur is very fine. Thefe Skins under 
the Name of Marts arc imported from RuAi.i, and many more from Canada, and by the Hndfons- 
llay Ctiihpany, Thefe Furs are not cunfumed here, but fent into other Counuks, principally intw 
the Lavant, where they fetch a large Price. 
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is far enough from being exterminafed. In Popifli Countries the Flefti of 
them is permitted to be eaten on Fifli Days ; but whatever might be the 
Cafe in the Days of our Anceftors, certain it is, that Nobody will* now 
tafte them here.- Indeed, where they are eaten thty are faid to be un- 
lavoury and unwholcfome Meat. The Skin, but efpecially the Fur of the 
Otter, is offome, and might be of more Ufe, if, as fome affirm, the latter is 
very near as fit as that of the Beaver for making Hats ;• which however feems 
•to be very problematical'!. Several other Inftanres might poflibly be added 
to thefe, if on this Head we had not already laid enough; in the Opinioii of 
fome of our Readers it may be too much. Let it however be obferved, that 
little Articles claim a Place in every Inventory, as well as great ones. It is 
indeed very true, that what arifes from all thefe Inftanccs will amount 
to very fmall Profit, yet when confidered in another Point of View this 
will appear a great one. For how comes it to be very fmall? From the 
Decay and Dellrudlion of thefe noxious Animals; which fliews how' much 
better this Country is cultivated than many others, efpecially thofe from 
which, in the Shape of Furs and Peltry, the Spoils of thefe Creatures are 
received ; or even than this Country formerly was, when Authority inter- 
pol'ed, to excite a Spirit of lelTcnijig their Numbers But fmall as the 
IVofit may be, it operates, in Conjunction with the Pleafures of the Chacc, 
to the profccuting their Deflrudion. Befides it fully illuilrates and proves 
the Truth of what has been before faid of Dogs, for by their Affiftance 
Bealls of Prey have been brought thus low, and they are ftili in fome Degree 
nccelfary to keep them in their prefent deprefied State. 

Wk are next to treat, though but very fuccindlly, of the feathered Race 
that naturally belong, or have been gradually introduced and rendered In¬ 
habitants of this Country. In regard to tame or domeftick Fowl, which 

*> BefiJes the DifTcrence in the Feet mentioned in the Text, the Otter !s diftinguilhed from the 
Beaver by its Tail, which is longer and covered all over with Ilair ; whereas that of the BcaVer 
is fhaped like a Racket, and covered with a Kind of Scales. Otters difeover great Subtilty in 
taking their Prey, and in the framing their Holes, but fall much fhort of the Beaver in both, and 
indeed in their whole Oe-conomy, that is, in their natural State. But lb« Otter may be tamed, and 
rendered as rubfervient to his Mailer in taking Filh as a Dog in catching Game. This, though 
long pradtifed in Sweden, was in other Countries regarded as fabulous, till Mr. John Lots, a 
Member of the Royal Academy of Stockholm, pubiilhed A. D. 1755, the Method of training 
them, which is equally circumflantial and curious. 

<■ It is commonly undcrflo<»d, that our famous Saxon Monarch Edgar, by his Law for receiv¬ 
ing their Heads at a Price in Payment of Fines and Taxes, ridded tire Nation of Wolves, But this 
is not precifely true. He certainly pointed out the proper Method of doing it. In the Beginning 
of the Thiricenth Century they made fuch De-ftruftion in the Wefbern Counties, that Edward 
HI. iirued his Writ, direfting a general Hunting, and exhorting the life of all poflible Methods for 
Their Pixtirpation, According to thefe Examples, a Law palled in Scotland in the Reign of James 
1 . direfHng all Gentlemen and their Tenants to chafe the Wolf Four Times every Year. Ths 
was enforced by a new },»w fo late as the Reign of James VI. In Ireland the Depredations by 
Wolves were not omitted in Prefentations by Giand Juries till A. D. ly 1 o,(»■ thereabouts. 

Vox.. II. E e 
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we commonly diftinguifh by the Appellation of Poultry, we have then* 
in as much Hcnty, in as great Variety, and in as full Pcrfedlion as any 
other in Europe. As the Management of thefe makes no fmall Part of 
the Farmer’s Care, fo they likewife turn to a Part, and no inconfiderable 
-Part likewife, of his Profit. It is very vifible, that of late Years, that is, 
within the Space of Memory, as in every other, fo in this Branch of rural 
Oeconomy, many and fingular Improvements have been made, not Only 
in the increafing of our Stock, but, which is of more Importance, rendering, 
every Species of thefe Fowl better in their Kind, and of courfe more va¬ 
luable. It may however merit fome Confideration, whether by feme 
fmall Alteration in the Management it may not be fo ordered as to become 
of more general Utility, which of courfe would occafion a more extenfivc 
Confumption, and thereby on the Whole a larger national Advantage in this- 
Article. A Circumftance of fo much the more Confequence, as, if it could 
be effefted, it would contribute likewife to the Support of many Families, 
or at leaft to their better Support, by an Increafe of Lvous i RV *. 

We do not wait for the Death of thefe Creatures to find our Account in 
keeping them; for, on the contrary, they yield continually feme Compen- 
fation for the Pains and Expence beftowed upon them. In the firft Place,, 
their Breed deferve Notice, for their Young become very quickly faleable, 
or contribute as fpeedily, if that is found more eligible, to augment, and 
thereby increafe the Advantages arifing from, the Stock. In the next Place, 
by their Eggs, of which there is a necelTary, confiant, and very large Con¬ 
fumption ; which however trifling it may appear in Detail, accumulates to an 
immenfe Value, and which is therefore an Objedt by no Means unworthy 
of our Regard t. In LincolnChire, and poffibly in other Counties, they 

• It is a general ComplaiaS, that fince the Enlargement of Farms, Poultry, except for the Ufc of 
their own Families, is very little the Farmers Concern, and that from tlunce Fowls are become 
fcarce and dear at almoft every Market. It may be, a Cottager with Four or Five Acres of Land 
might be able to maintain his little Houfhold by breeding Fowls, keeping Pees, and raifing a few 
ufefid Roots an 1 Vegetables in his Carden. It might at leaft: prove an additional Support to 
an Hufbfl'tdman’s Family, find them Employment, and by rendering their Condition comfortable, 
encoursige Matrimony, and thereby proinote, what is the greareft BJt/Iing any Country can enjoy, 
the propagating a Race of healthy, hardy, a.nd honeft People. In itfelf the Thing is certainly 
prafficable; and amongft other falutary EfTetT-s that would attend it, we may be fiire of this, 
that it would diminifti (where they are moft felt) our Poor Rates, and that by the moft dcfirablo 
Method, klTcning the Number of our Poor. 

t Eggs are not only deftined to a Multitude of Ufes in the Kitchen, which occafions a vnft Con¬ 
fumption daily, but are alfo employed in Mediiine, in various Manufafturcs, in the Fining of 
Liquors, in many Trades, and in moft of thtfe great Numbers arc ufed at once. It is this occalions 
fo great an Importation, which of courfe creates a very J.^ge Expence. In the Book of Rates 
. framed fooa after the Reftoratbn, Eggs are v.iiue.l at Twenty Pence an Hundred (containitig Six 
Score) and the Duty is about a Groat. It is diffimlt to lotnc at a probable, imppflible to pro¬ 
em c .m exaft Account pf the Numlwr of Eggs and ilieir Value annually confnmed in this Nation. 
Yet ( have fecn a Calculation, which appeased to be within Bounds, that at Six for a Penny 
made it amount to Fopr hundred Thoufand Pounds, 
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-pluck their Geefe once, and fometimes twice in a Seafon for the Sake of 
t heir Down, and are alfo cohfidcrable,Gainers by their Quills, w'hich from 
tlieir cheap Manner of feeding prodigious Numbers of thefe Fowls on their 
very cxtcnfive Commons, produce confiderable Sums, fo that this alfo is an 
Article of much more Confcquence than it is generally efteemed The 
Fkathers have likewife their Value, and that, confidered in the Light of a 
Ccynmodity, by no means defpicable. For thefe, as well as for the Tw'o 
.former Articles, there is fuch a conUaht, continual, and increafing Demand, 
that we are obliged to fnpply it by a large Importation, and that under no 
very light Duty, which might with due Attention be prevented, or at leall 
grcarly reduced"'. Befides what are commonly called Feathers, there is a 
foftcr, finer, more delicate, and of courfe more collly Subftance plucked 
from the Necks and Brcalh of thefe Fowls, particularly of Geefe and Swans, 
which is Riled Down, and of which alfo, without any real NeceRity, we 
import very confiderable Quantities} though even the Eider Down, which 
of ail others', and dcfervcdly, is moft eRecmed, fnJght he had, as we have 
before llicwn, from moR of thefmall Ifles from Barra to the Ifland of Lewis, 
and other Places, without any other Trouble than the colleding it, and this 
to what Amount we pleafeAdd to all thefe, w'hat is indeed the pri¬ 
mary Objoit in feeding and breeding domeRic Fowl, their Utility as Food, 

“ There arc many Sorts of in Ufc for making Pens, fuch as Swan, Goofc, Turkey, Raven, 
atid Crow (^uilis, bm the principal Confumption is of Goofc Quills, and this, as may be very eafily 
coiiccivtd, is very huge. Holland was and Hill is the principal Market, not becaufe they have the 
iTioU (^ii!l.^ of their own, but that in this as in many other Things they employ inuch Pains, and 
arc csccediiigly dextrous in the M.inagcment of them. It is true, their Method hath been intro¬ 
duced both here and in France -, hut the Terms ufed in both, viz. Dutcfn,! Quills and HoUandecs, 
fliew fiiilicicntly who were our Marters. We import great Quantities from lludfon’t Bay and from" 
tlic Noitheris Parts of Europe, nrsder a Duty of about Four Pence Halfpenny a Tiioufand. Swan 
(duill;. arc iift.d tor f aucets in ttiHiug Wines, for Fiiliing-floate, and other Purpofes ; and'thofe of 
t:;r K wens for the flopping Spinnet.'-', wiiich raifes tliiir Price. 

” It is thiefly from i.-ir common Poultry that theFcatiicrs ufed for Beds, BolHers, and Pillows .are 
taken ; and as their Value arifes trom their being carefully picked, forted, and dried, which kill is 

very nice ()perati;)n, and is bed per formed witliout Fire, fo many common People in the Coiin- 
ti y, cither not liking the Trouble or not undcrfhmding the Manner of doing it, or, which js more 
frtiiuently the Cafe, not knowing where to vend them, throw them on the Dunghill. But if they 
kiHw that Fcathcis in g(>od Order would fetch fo much a Pound as here in London, from Ten 
I’cnee to Haifa Crown, tliis would be qiiLkly corrcilcd. As to Feathers imported, the Duty is 
One Poititil 'Fhice Shillings an I .a Pciinv on an llundreJ-wtighl I2 lb.) and a Feather Bed, whe- 
I'lei'old or new, Seven Shillings and Light Pence. 

Pliiiv (Hid. Nat. lib x.cap 2.1,'. complaios loudly of the Luxury then lately introduced of Down 
Beds, AVcharu (fomliim tlicy plucked itffom their Geefe, that the bed came from Germany, and 
was wiHth Five Denar ii or Thr ee Shillings and Three Pence a Pound. That taken from Ducks 
is Ic.td tdeemed. I’he pulling it is no Hurt to the Fowl, for they are careful not to pull it till 
ii|)c and ready to f.ill of itfclf, bcc.uile if ftweed from the Skin with the Blood at the Root.s, it 
fpeedily corrupts and fpoiks. Keen that which is pulled after the Fowl is dead is in Comp.uifon 
of the other of little Value. I'ht F.idcr Duck or Colk, as they call it in North Britain, bath in- 
Proportion to its Size more than any other Fowl, and fitter, as it is pulled by the Bird for its 
Ned. Down imported pays-a Duty of foinevvhat more than Foux Pence a Pound., 
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making at aJl Times and in all Seafons a Part of our PaovisioNs, for which 
we never want a Market. There is yet wanting to compleat the Account of 
our Profits, what from its Utility deierves to be exempted from Silence, their 
PuNG y, which,hath the fame Title to Value with other Things, fince 
when fold it fetches a Price, and that not arifing from Fancy, but flowing 
from Experience. 

As of tame or domeftick, fo likewife of wild and water Fowl, we have ■ 
almoft infinite Variety, as well as very great Abundance. The Plenty of 
tame Fowl may be confidered as the Effeds of Induftry, but the Numbers of 
our wild and water Fowl are the abfolute Gifts of Providence. Thefe are, 
generally fpeaking, the Inhabitants of Places, which in other Refpc<fts are 
of little Benefit to Mankind, fuch as Heaths, Mountains, Thickets, Moors, 
Marihes, and Fens, each having its peculiar feathered Tribe, either as conftant 
Inmates, or as annual Vifitants in their regular and proper Seafons 2. In rude, 
remote, and Icfs cultivated Places, the taking of them is the Employment 
and Support of Numbers, and in many of our Iflands is not only a labo¬ 
rious but a dangerous Occupation. In other Parts, where Nature and Cul¬ 
ture have introduced Opulence, thefe Fowls, or at leaft many Kinds of 
them, are efteemed Delicacies, and are in this Light, as far as may be, pre- 
ferved and protected » for Sport and Amufement, the Modes of which, like 
all other Modes, have varied very much in different Ages, and thereby given, 
Occafion to many fipgular and ingenious Inventions. In fome of thefe, the 
Ailiftance of Animals of different Kinds have been ufed in feveral Ways 

^ This Expeiiecce fhews to be a great loArument of Fertility in all Couiitiics, and as fuch of 
great Value. The fmall Ifle of Foulncy on the Coaft of Lancamire is a Proof of this. Pigeons 
Dong hath the Preference, and is commonly fold by the Bnfhel. Hens Dung is cooler, but laAs 
longer. Goofe Dung is allowed to be a good Medicine in the Jaundice, but hath been held to burn 
the Grafs. Mr. Mortitnendodkates it fully from this Imputation by a Number of Iidlanccs. 
From the due Coniideration of thefe Articles taken colleilivcly, the intelligent Reader will form 
a competent Idea bf the real and fubAantial Advantages we derive from our Poultry, and be from 
thence difpofed to think Mr. King did not exaggerate in valuing our tame Fowl at Four hundred 
and Sixty thoufand Pounds. 

• Wild and Water Fowl have not in general Men for their Prote^lors, but rather the contrary t 
they are inflrufted therefore by the All*Wife Author of Nature to provide for themfelves. Food 
aiid Safety, efpccialiy when Breeding, arc their Objefts; where btjih thefe are to be found they 
conffantly remain ; when citlier is wanting, they retire If this happens to tlicm in other Coun- 
iries they come hitherj and if it befalls them here, as, in refpcA to the latter particularly, is ufceii. 
the Cafe, they remove elfewbere. 

* The Game Laws, fo far as they tend to preferve the Stock of Wild Fowl, by preventing the 
ki ling them but in proper Seafon, and proKdling their Eggs from being wantonly dcAroyed, fecm> 
ca culated for public Benefit, inafmuch as thefe are to be coafidcied as belonging to the Publick, 
which hath an Interefl in providing that they Ihaii not be exterminated. By a late Law', Partridges 
are not to be killed between the Firft of Fetxraary and tiie Firfi of September, oc Fbeafants frotm 
4be Firft of February to the llrfti of O^obet. 
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that dp Honour to the Skill and Induftry of Man <>. In one of thefe eipc- 
cially we fee this converted into a Species of Oeconomy, and fo employed 
as to turn to no inconfiderable Account 

Yet after all it muft be allowed, that the Pm£ts arifing from thefe are 
by no Means to be compared with thofe that, as we have already fliewn, are 
derived from the former Clafs. A few, and but a few of their Eggs arc 
efteemed delicious Meat, but moft of them are only eaten from abfolute' 
^feccllity. The Feathers of the far greateft Part of Water Fowl are, from, 
their unduous Quality, the Provifion made by Nature for their Eafe and 
Safety in that Element in which they live, unfit for thofe Ufes to which 
the Feathers of other Fowl are applied. The very fame Thing may be faid 
in gerreral of their Quills, of which we make little or no Advantage. Upon 
the Whole therefore, exclufive of their Utility in the univerfel Oeconomy of 
Nature, by their feeding on and deftroying Infcdfs, the principal Benefit they 
produce to Man is from their Fleih, which furniihea in many Inftances 

'* It was obferved, that there were Birds as well as Beads of Prey. Upon this Principle Hawks 
of feveral Kinds were taken into the Service of Men, and Falconry, or the Method of Training 
thefe Fowl, and Herons, which were alfo ufed in the fame Way, bcc.ime an Art, and the Praftice- 
of it, in its full Extent, an Occupation. After Shooting came into Ufe, an old Horfe was fo dif* 
ciplined as to aflid the Sportfman, by concealing him from, and amuilng the Game tiU he could 
take Aim conveniently. This Creature is called a Stalking Horfe, and Cows and Deer have been 
trained to the fame Service. Dogs of different Sorts arc broke, as it is phrafed, to aflifl the 
Sportfman when he ufes either Gun or Net, and a Dog completely taught‘is very valuable. But the 
Performances of the Setting Dog or Land Spaniel, though truly admitable, are yet iu the Judg¬ 
ment of ConnoilTeurs inferior to thofe of the Water Spaniel. In this Animal is retjuired a wider 
Mcafure of ('omprchcafion, with as perfefl an Obedience to ihe Looks and Geflores, as well as the 
Ihort Words of Command from his MaAcr. But it may be every Thing of this Kind is outdone 
by the Loudon Bi: d-catehers, though their Objeft is no more than taking the poor little Songfters 
that fill our Cages. Thefe Artills have a large Apparatus of what are called Clap nets, which iiv 
Autumn are fpread in the Dawn of the Morning, and the Birds are allured into them by Gold- 
i.-iches. Linnets, Wood-larks, &c. filled Call-birds, mod artfully and wonderfully indruffed in this 
li.iiterous Bufinefs. 

e This Improvement confids in what are called DF.COYS, of which there are feveral in Lincoln- 
ftiiic, as alfo in Somerfetfhire, and may be in any marfhy Country ; a Decoy is a pretty krge 
PoTid, made in fome remote Place, lliaded with Trees; from the Pond there run Five or more 
Channels, growing clofer by Degrees, their Banks planted with Trees, over which is thrown a Net 
which forms an Atch, and at the Extremity there is a Purfe-net. The Keeper of the Decoy hath, 
a convenient Stock of Ducks, ti ained from the Egg, well icd, and rendered familiar. Thefe De¬ 
coy Ducks flying abroad, bring with them Multitudes of Wild Fowl at their Return to their 
Quarters, ^\^hcn the Maflcr of the Decoy, at the Clofe of the Evening, fees the open Pond well 
covered with Fowl, he pods himfclf behind a Reed Hedge at the Angie of a Channel fo as not to 
be feen, where he gives a Whidlc, and throws Grain or Hempfeed over the Hedge into the 
Water; on this Signal, the Decoys kad the Strangers into the Channel %. and' being advanced- 
therein, a little Dog, trained alfo, makes its Appearance through Holes in the Hedges made for 
that Purpofc, running flicntly about withont takii^ Notice of the Fowl; but if as the Chtthncl grown 
narrower they attempt to return, he barks and drives them on till taken in the Puric-Nfef, The' 
Decoys by diving commonly recover the Pond, bat if taken, arc p^eferved, carefied, and amplen- 
Vtlully kd for their good Service.. 
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a pleafant and wholefome Food d, and the various Divcriions that the Taking 
them for this Purpofe continually affords 

Bees have been through a Series of Ages carefully cheriQied and much 
efteeraed by the Inhabitants of thefe Iflands, whenever their Circumftances 
allowed them to cultivate the Arts of Peace. In this they followed the Ex¬ 
ample of the wiiefl and politeft Nations of Antiquity, who though they 
had very dark and erroneous Notions in Reference to their natural Hiftory,. 
were very fkilful and affiduous in the Management of them*'. They be- 
ftowed on them, alfo very liberal Commendations, in which they have been, 
followed by our beft Writers on rural Oeconomy. From Fails, as well as 
from their Authority, it may be afferted, that thefe induftrious Infedts, 
though they coft little, and are very eafily provided for, are notwithflanding 
very profitable; and, which ought to make them ftill more our Care, are not 
a local Improvement, but may be univerfally introduced where-cver Induflry 
and Attention are to be found 8. It was a very old, though a very harfli and 

injurious 

AmongA the vaft Variety of our wild Fowl, the moft efleemed are thefe: The black. Game or 
moor Fowl, which by a late Law are not to be killed from the Firft of January to thcTwcniicth 
of Auguft. The red Game or Growfe, protefted by the fame Law, between the Firft of December 
and the Twenty-fifth of July. The white Game or Ptarmigani in the Highlandi of Scotland. The 
Buftard in Dorfetfhirc, Wiltfhire, &c. The Dottrel in Cambridge. Derby, and Lincoln Shires 
on the Moors. The Godwit common in the'Fens. The Knot in Llncolnfldre, faid by Fuller to 
be brought hither from Denmark by King Camitus or Knut. Partridges, Putfins, in the file of 
Man, &c. Quails in fevcral Parts of the Ifland, but in no great Plenty. Rail or Land Rail in 
Anglefca and in Somerfetfhirc, common in North Britain and Ireland, by the Name of the Corn 
Crek, Ruffs and Reet'es, the latter being the Hen, in Lincolnfbire and tlie Fens. The Wheat-ear, 
by fome filled the Englifh Ortolan, in vaft Numbers in Suffex. The Woodcock, w hich like the 
former is a Bird of Pafliigc, coming in the Autumn, and leaving us'very early in tlie Spring. 

* It will be evident from this very fuccindf Detail, that no accurate Eftimue can po/libly be 
made upon this Head. Mr. King however hath adventured to guefs, that the whole Stock of 
wild Fowl in his Time, which is Seventy Years ago, might be about Twelve thoufand Pounds. 
In proportion as a Country becomes more cultivated, the Qiiantity of fuch Fowl will decline; and 
y«t tne may he induced to believe from Circumft.mccs, ih.it our prefent Stock is ftill of greater 
Valve, fince a few Years part it w.is computed, that the wild Ducks fold thatSeafon amoun'e ! to 
Ten thoufand Pounds. The Curious and Judicious Reader who would be more fully informed oti 
this Subjeft, may fatisfy himfelf by coafulting an excellent and entcitaiinug Work juft pub’iflvcd. 
cntitulcd, BRITISH ZOOLOGY. 

f There is no Subjeftrerpefting Oeconomy on which the Ancients hive more folly fpoken than 
this of Bees. Ariftotle, Varro, Virgil, Cohimclla, and Plihy have all treated of them at l.irgc. I hcy 
had very juft Notions of their Utility and of the V.ilne of their Labours, and therefore fliewed ail 
ibc Attention pofliblejo their Support; fo that in truth there is but little (with regard to Manage¬ 
ment) in the Writings of the Moderns, which is not to be found in fome or^her of them. I he 
Egyptians cfpecLiHy were pcrftft Mafters of this Matter, and removed their Hives on Boats upon 
the Nile for the Convcniency of Feeding. This is ftill piaaifed by the Help of jn oper Carriages in 
Germany and in France on the fame Principle, that the Bees may have the greater Plenty and Va¬ 
riety of Pafture. 

t Mr. Fitzherbert obferves, that he who hath Sheep, Swine, and Bees will thrive while he flceps. 
Cooge gives fome curious Pratftices of his own upon this Subjeft. 'Ihc ingenious and judicious 
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injurious Cuftom to deftroy thefe laborious Animals, at tbc fame Time that 
we defpoiled them of the Treafurcs they had acquired. A Thing no 
way requifite, and which in fome Countries where they profpered beft was 
never praftifed ii. In Procefs of Time, and after repeated Efforts, a Me¬ 
thod hath been found out and perfedled of obtaining the beft Part of 
the Fruit of their Labours without deftroying theie' ufeful Creatures j- for 
the Encouragement of which a Premium hath been given, which hath been 
.alfo attended with fome Effed, fo that in Time we may hope to fee this 
barbarous Ufage utterly abolifhed. The Quantities of Honey, and the 
much greater Q^rrtitics of Wax, imported hither from different Parts of 
the World, clearly fliew that there is abundant Room for extending this 
eafy, cheap, and at the fame Time lucrative Species of Improvement«. It 
is more than probable, that to the opulent Farmer this may be no ftriking 
Obje<ft, but to many others it may be ufeful, and to the poor Cottager efpe- 

Mr. WolriJge h:uh taken much Pains on this Head, and deferves the more Praife, as he hath given 
us a very hiir Detection of fevcral fancifuJ, and at the fame Time fallacious Improvement? propofed 
by Ollier Authors, deferving the more Credit, as he ingenuoufly relates fcveral fruitlefs Attempts 
and unfuccefsful ExpciimcAts of his own. At the fame Time he adcnovvledges, that managed in the 
common Manner, they prove, with due Care, exceedingly advantageous. Iiiuead of mentioning our 
other Writers on this curious and interefting Subjeft, who are very nuoKrous, it may be futficieut 
to refer the inquifitive Reader to a very fucciudf, perfpicuous, and methodical Treatifc, very lately 
publilhed, intituled, “ An Efiay on the Management of Bees, by John MiHs, F. R. S.” 

•* We have already mentioned how well the Ancients underflood the Condufl of Bees. Who¬ 
ever pcrnles the Niath Book of Columella, will be convinced of it. It is commonly beliei’ed that 
Virgil drew his Lights from Ariflotle. But befides Virgil, Columella m.ade ufc of Hyginus and 
Celfus, whohadwiotc Large W'orks on this Subjefl in Profe. In general, the .‘\ncients ufed 
Smoke as well as we iii driving out the Bees; but they were fenfible of the Inconveniendes attend¬ 
ing this Method, .in J therefore valued highly unfmoaked Honey. This they had frdni Mount Hy- 
Hicitns, Three hlilesfrom Athens, fuppofed to be theBiith Place of Bees, and where there is flill the 
iinefl Honey in the \\'orld. The Combs are taken there, at what Time and in wh.u Quantities 
they pleafe, without Prejudice to the Inhabit.ants of the Hive. Of this we arc informed by our 
Countryman Sir George Wheeler, who in his Travels, p. 412, hath given a Plate, by which the 
Mitliod, the moll eaiy .ind fimple, is fo clearly explained as to be conceived at Sight. Of this oar 
Kdgiibours the Fitiich luvc prudently availed themfelves, fee Mills’s Effay, p. 77—86. But they 
have not followed him cxaflly, which is very praflicable, and might be introduced here without 
Trouble or Expcncc. 

' The Profit derived from Bees arifes from Honey and Wax. It is pioBable the former might 
be more valuable before the Introduftiop of. Sugar. However tlie Confu.ijptioB in Food, in 
Mctheglin, and in Medicine, Is flill fo great, .as to exceed our Produce. Honey from Candia, Nar- 
. bonne, and Minorca is in high Eflccm. The Duty on this Commodity is Seven Shillings and 
Eight Pence a Barrel, containing Forty-two Gallons. A. D. 1767, we imported Thirty-two 
Barrels. Wax is an Article of more Importance ; for. befivlcs the Quantities ufed by the W^ax- 
Chandlcrs and A pQt.h ec.uies, which is very conlldcrable, it is employed in% Variety of Trades and 
Manufartures. TUb Duty upon it is Nine Shillings per Hundred ; and in the fame Year we im¬ 
ported One thoufand Four hundred and Thirty feven Hundred-weight. If therefore, in coiifc- 
■qneiice of attending to Bees, we could not only fupply ourfelves, but, as the other Noi tltern 
Nations do, and is certainly in our Power, could come to export this Commodity, we need be io 
au Fear of a Market, as France imports at leafl Seven Times as much as wc do. 
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chlly* it may prove a very practicable and no inconfiderabJe Relief Jf. But 
there may be mil more in this Matter to be done. In very many, and par¬ 
ticularly in our /mailer remote IHands, Bees were never feen and yet per¬ 
haps there are very lew of them in which they would not thrive with very 
little Attention better than in any other Situation >. For the/e little Crea¬ 
tures naturally delight in a Salt Air and in Salt Water, and for this very 
Reafon are obferved to fucceed beft in the Neighbourhood of the Sea. 
It is po/lible, that to many this will appear a Thing of little Confequencej 
but to fuch as /hall confider that nothing hath been faid that arifes from 
Fancy or Speculation, but, on the contrary, refts entirely upon Fads, it mii/l 
furely wear another Face | and one may venture to promife, that wherc-cver 
it is attended to, it will fpeak by its EffeCts for itfelf, and thereby ju/lify the 
publick Spirit of thofe who /hall make the fir/l Attempt. ' 

In regard to Fish, no Countries can be more, and indeed there are very few 
that are fo conunodiou/ly /ituated as the 1/lands oIGreat Britain andlRE- 
LAND } and if any could enter into Competition with them on this Head, it 
muft be fome of the larger Islands that are dependant upon them. This 
will inconteftably appear, if we refleCl upon what has been before faid, as to 
the Sinuofities or our refpeCtive Shores, the Number of our Lakes and Pools, 
the much greater Number of our Rivers and Rivulets, the Plenty of the finny 
Tribes they contain, the Conveniency of our Bays, and the Seas furrounding 
us abounding with all the di/Ferent Sorts tfiat either Epicurifm or Avarice 
could demand. But it is and hath been long a Complaint, that thefc 
natural and obvious Benefits are and have been for a Series of Years 
/hamcfully negleClcd; that the Fi/hing Towns on our Coa/ls are very many 
of them decayed; that we are at no Pains to rcftorc them ; and that Fo¬ 
reigners extract annually immen/e Treafures from our Seas with Impunity. 

It hath been already fuggefted, that a Cottager, with four Acres of indifferent Land, might be 
very ufefu! to himfelfi his Family, and the Publick in railing Poultry; arid this would be not only 
augmented but facilitated by his keeping Bees. A fmall Orchard or Garden properly difpofed and 
managed to this Purpofc would help to fupport them ; and an Acrefown with Buck-wheat, which 
will grow oti any Soil, would fupply all Dcfcdls; and the Grain fattens Poultry more than any 
other. Such poor People, if induftrious, would be very attentive to whatever would better their 
Condition ; and having but few Ibings to mind, .md being confined to n-irrow Bound.':, and thefe 
few Things being continually under their Eyes, they would exert all their Faculties to improve 
them; which Obfervatiou and Experience would fpcedily put in their Tower. 

1 Thefc Iflands, though thinly inhabited, have large Tr.afls of Land ; and the moff uncultivated 
of thefe would fuiuijh Bees with very acceptable Nvnriftimenr. For, wild as they are, they abound 
with Heath, Broom, and Multitudes of flowering Herbs ; and every Cottagelfrvjng a Kitchen Gar¬ 
den, though a poor one, they could never be at all diflrelled for Subfillancc. If any ObjeAions 
arife from the Confidtration of Climate, thefe will admit cd'Two Anfwers, The firfl is, that none, 
even of our remotefl: Northern Hies, arc fo cold as from their Situation might be cxpeflcd: And 
next, that in Countries ihorc to the North, and confcflcdly much colder, there are prodigious Quan¬ 
tities of Honey and Wax made; which, the Lift efpecialJy, brings in vail Sums from Southern 
Kegions, whete that Commodity is confumed. 

Complaints 
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Complaints which itmufl be owned arc not totally without Foundation. But 
it may be, if we look elofely into the principal Caufe of this, we ihall find that 
it ariics from our eating much leis Fi/h than formerly; and without a large, 
indeed a very large and.very confiantdomeftic Confumption, great Numbers 
of fifliing Towns cannot be fupported, at leall in a flourifiiing Condition 
In another Point of View poflibly the Confequences of this may feem lefs 
alarming. For the fmaller Quantity of Fifli that is eaten the more Fleflimuft 
co*mc to Market, and to fupply this more Stock muft be reared, of courfc 
more Land muft be cultivated, and more People employed, and cm- 

f )loyed to better Account. This is not an artificial Apology for our Indo- 
ence or Negligence, but an adual Detail of Fadts. Our Difregard to Fifh, • 
the Progrefs of Agriculture, and the Increafe of Induftry and Manufadtures, 
were all of them the happy EfFedls of the Reformation ; fince which we 
have been in all thefe Reipedls a growing and proiperous Nation. 

Yet it ought to be confidered and confefled, that on the other Hand, 
though we eat lefs we ftill eat Fifti, of which there is every where a confi- 
derable Home Confumption, and many Towns fubfift thereby at this Day; 
neither are our Fiftieries fo few or of fo fmall Confequence as we fome- 
times find them reprefented. We have a Pilchard Fifhery on the Coafts of 
Cornwall, Devonihire, and Dorfetfliire, and of thefe Filh we fend yearly 
great Quantities to Sp^iin, Italy, and the Levant. The taking Mackrel an¬ 
nually on our own Coafts employs a great Number of Hands, and at the 
fame Time fupplies many Mouths, tliough little is fent AbroadThe' 

Oyfter 

"> This Change In our Food had very important Confeqncnccs. In the Popiflr Times (Including 
Lem) the People lived One third of the Year upon Filh, or, which is the fame Thing, Fifli and not 
Flelh made One third of their Provifion. On this Account they cat Porpoifes, Seals, and otber 
Kinds of Food, which no Body will now touch, and tliis at the bc!i Tables. In confequi-ute of 
this, all Kinds of Meat were cheap. Lent had Hill a farther EffefV, tor few Cattle being then 
killed, the rifing Stock was preferved. It was the Confidcrarion of this that produced long after 
the Reformation Proclamations for keeping Lent, but Habit prevailed over Policy, and Fifli was 
no longer eaten but from Necellity or Clioice. It happened vei y fortunately for the Dutch ; they 
increafed, as we relaxed in Attention to Herring, concerning which we had made many Laws : 
They afted very wifely, for they not only conformed their Manner of Living to this Fifhery', but 
even moulded it into their Religion and ConHitutton, making publick Prayers for its Profperity, and 
affording it continually all poflible Encouragement and Prote<Hion. That true Patriot and confum- 
matc Statefman John de Witt, fays, the Manufaflurers live chiefly on Herrings, Manufaifnres employ 
the Merchants, Merchants promote Commerce, and the Commerce and Fifhcrics arc Sotirces 
of Navigation and naval Power, the principal Supports of a maritime Stale. He fays this to flrew 
how the fevcral ImercHs of the Siibjcfts of that Rcpublick are inierwovei), and how by this Means 
the Succefs of the feveral Parts contribute to the Welfare and Security of the Wliole. 

“ The Mackrel come fometimes on our Coafts in fuchprodigiou-s ^untities, that it is faid in the 
Weft they have dunged their Grounds with them. It is to be, and iiivleed hath been long regretted, 
ahat a Method hath not hitherto been found for preferving and exporting them. The French have 
Two Ways of doing this, they cram theiklly of the Fifti with Salt, aud then lay them iu the Ban d, 
Vw.. U. ftrowiiig 
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Oyfter Fifhery is in that Refped much more confiderable, is otnied on m 
different Parts of the Britifh Territories, and due Attention hath been paid 
thereto We have alfo a Fifliery of flat Fifh, particularly on the Coaft of 
Suftblk, and Endeavours have been ufed to fccure to us the Turbot Fifliery, 
which probably will in Time be attended with Efied, as this is a Thing 
vifibly in our Power. Lobfters are caught all along our Coafts, (b that every 
Part of our Iflands may be fupplied with them in Plenty, and that without 
going fo far to feek them as the Coails of Norway. 

Besides our important Fifliery atNewfoundland and on the adjacent Banks, 
we catch much Cod and Ling in our own Seas by Veffcls from all the Three 
Kingdoms, and might catch many more, the promoting of which wotdd 
eflentially benefit the Public. The Salmon Fifliery is an Objedl of great 
Conlequence, particularly to Great Britain and Ireland, from whence 
there is a conftant and no inconfiderable Exportation. The Herring hke- 
wife pay no fmall annual Tribute to all the Members of the Britifli Empire. 
It is a fortunate Circumflance in refpedl to thefc our feveral Fiflieries, that 
moft: of them in Point of Time follow each other regularly and in Succef- 
lion, fo that many pafs from one to another, and find thereby conilant Em¬ 
ployment, which breeds a great Number of active and robuft' Hands for the 

ftrmving Salt over them, then another Layer of Fifli with Salt upon thfiin, and fo on till the Barrel 
is fall, or they pickle them in a ftrong Brine, in which they remdn Twelve Days, then take them 
out, pack them as before, except the Salt between, prefs them down very tight, with a Layer of Salt 
on the Top. A Barrel contains about Three hundred Fifh, er if the Filh be very large it may be 
fewer. The Sale however is not very conftderable, and moflly in the inland Provinces of the King* 
dom. It might be expedient to inquire into the Method of curing Tunny, to which in its Flefla 
the Mackrcl hath great Refemblance, for certainly if we could faceted in preferving them, it would 
render this Filhcry of much more Importance. 

o It is allowed, that though moll maritime Countries have Oyfters, yet none have been in all Ages 
more famous for them than Britain. Their Plenty is no lefs remarkable than their Excellence, for 
we have them on both Sides, indeed in all Parts of the Ifland. Colchcfler is diAinguifaed for 
the green finned (HiAory of the Royal Society, p. .307) OyAcrs; they imiute thefe at Dieppe and 
in the MarAies of Xaintonge, but the French thcmfelvcs admit that ours are better. At Fever- 
Aiam, in Kent, the Dutcli fend annually many Vefleis to load with OyAers. Protfmouth, Pool, 
the Ifle of Wight, and many other Places, are celebrated for them. This FiAtery is under the 
DirefHon of Courts of Admiralty in truAed with great Powers for regulating whatever concerns 
it. In May the OyAers call their Spawn, or Spat as it is called, which Aicks to Stones, Pieces of 
rotten Timber, &c. called Cnltch; the Perfons who in that Month drag thefe out of the Sea are 
called Dredgers; the Cuitch is thrown back, the Spat dcpofi:ed in proper Beds, where, though the 
, young Fry acquire Shells in Twenty-four Hours, they do not become faleable in lefs than Two or 
Three Years, After Spatting, the OyAers arc fick in June and July, but recover in AuguA; When 
of a good Sort well pickled, they are very delicate; but it would be more advantageous if w« 
conld retrieve the Art of the Roman Epicure Apidius, who is faid to have fent the Em peror Tra 
jan OyAers from Italy into Pcrfia, which when eaten there were as freAi as the Day that they were 
taken. It may not perhaps be amif's to remark, before we difmifs this Subjeff, that their Shellt 
calcined to Whitenefs in the Sun, and powdered, is faaod by ExpteicAce a better Medicine tbao 
Pearls, Cocals, or other coAly Drugs 

Service 
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Sendee of our Navy. The Eucoura^hicn.t and Proledion afforded to our 
Whale Fiftiing hath been likewife attended with Succefs. Upon the Whole 
therefore, comparing the prefent with paft Times, it will appear that we 
have gradually wrought ourfelves, in refpefl: to this important Concern, into 
a better Situation; and though we make but imall Account of them 
when we look upon them fingly, yet we cannot but acknowledge, that when 
taken together, thefe Fiiheries are of no light Value, and would feem to us 
.very conhderable, if in the Hands of any other Nation p. 


This SubjeS however deferves, and to fpeak the Truth demands, fome 
further Difcuffibn. For whatever the Profits ot our Fiiherics may or might 
be, the Nation hath always entertained an Idea, that they could be ren« 
dcred mdfch more extenfive, and of courfo much more advantageous. An 
Idea not either lately or lightly taken up, but warmly and uniformly main¬ 
tained, efpecially fince the Union of the Two Crowns, by the ableft and 
moft public-fpirited Writers <1. This they demonfirated from Fads fo 
plainly, and fhewed the public Intereft therein fo inconteftibly, that in dif¬ 
ferent Periods different Attempts were made to vindicate the Right of the 
Nation to the Fiflieries in her own Seas, and to put her in Poffcflion of all 
the Profits that could be drawn from them. It is indeed too true, that not 
one of thefe Attempts was attended wkh Succefs, but as all of them failed 
for Want of Perfcverance, they were fo far from injuring this Notion, that 

n 


► It would be a very difficult, and after all a very precarious Undertaking, to calculate the Va¬ 
lue of thefe Fiflieries, which depend upon Seafons and other Accidents. But with refpeft to what 
is faid in the Text, fome great Authen-ities may be produced to fupport it. Mr. John Collins, 
who wrote a Difeourfe on Sait, and was thwoughly Mafter of the Sobjeft, the famous Dr. Davc- 
nant, and the ingenious Mr. Houghton, all agree that we take full as much Filh as the Dutch. In¬ 
deed, if we conlider the Extent of our Coalls, the Number of our Inhabitants, and of the VefleU 
and Men employed in this Service, it will leave us no Room to doubt. But then, if vre con¬ 
template the Territory of the Seven Provinces, the People who Dve in them, and the Proportion 
of thofe dependant on Fifliing bears to the Whole, it will enable us to fee this Matter in its true 
Light. We (ball then difeern, that though the Totals Ihould be equal, yet with them the Filhe- 
rics employ and maintain One Fifth of their People, with us perhaps not near a Twentieth ; which, 
in a political View, makes the Fiflieries of infinite Importance to them, and at once explains and 
juftilies what 1 ^)e Witt and other Authors have faid on this SubjeA. 

9 The ingenious Mr. Houghton, taking Occafion from what fome have aflerted, that Fifh to the 
Value of Eleven Millions in One Year had been caught by Foreigners in our Seas, though he 
pretends not fo vouch the Certainty of the Faft, undertakes however to fhev’ the Poflibility of it, 
and this by Calculation. He aflumes from Dr. Heylin, that the Extent of the Coaft of Britain 
is 1836 Miles. Suppoiing then the Fifliing only Ten Miles over, though it is vaftly more, tiiis 
makes 18,360 fquare Miles. In a fquare Mile there are 640 fquare Acres, and if in the Courfe of 
Twelve Months Twenty Shillings worth of Fifh may be taken out of a fquare Acre of Sea, which, 
its Depth confidered, is no unrmonable Pofltion, this will amount to 11,750,400/. lo this Com¬ 
putation Ireland and all our other Iflandi are excluded ; thefe however are more indented by 
the Sea, aud confequently have in Proportion to their Size a more extenfive Line of Sea Coa/t 
than Britain. If therefore we apply this Mode of Reafoning to them, it will afford us a new and 
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in the Sentiments of the beft Judges they confirmed it r, Reafbn and Er- 
jperience feem now to prove, that the moft fecure and the leaft expenfive 
Method of effecting this defirable End, would be by putting the Fiflieriea 
into the Hands of the Inhabitants .of pur Weftern and Northern lilands. 
For by this, we* (hall gain at once, all and even more than all the natural 
Advantages tliat the Dutch polTefs, and in virtue of which they at firft 
acquired and fo long preferved the Fiflicry. 

The celebrated John de Witt makes It a great Prerogative of Holland,, 
that it is fo fituated, as that its Inhabitants may draw a great Part of their 
Subfiftence ouuof the Sea. But our Iflands are feated in the Sea. He 
mentions asaCnrcumftanceof great Weight the Numbers who live on Fiftu 
Our Iflanders cat little elfc. The Dutch Frugality is taught our People by 
their NecelBty. He fays that they make all the Implements and Utenfils 
proper for this Bufinefs, fuch as Lines, Nets, Cordage, Sail Cloth, and 
Canes. So may our Iflanders, for they have it full as much in their Power. 
He adds, that they build their own VelTels likewife. It muft be allowed 
that our Iflanders want Timber for this Purpofe, but fo do the Dutch, and 
the former can have it as ealily and as cheap as the latter. Befides all this, 
the Dutch make their own Salt, and fo may our People %th equal Facility. 
With all their natural Advantagco, and with all their Encouragements and 
wife Regulations, the Dutch mull come to thefe very Iflands for their P'ifli, 
which may be caught by our People at their own Doors. They take our 
Herring once a Year, fo do wej and all the Year long we can take white 
Fiih, fiat Filh, Sharks, Seals, Porpoifes, and Whales of different Sizes ia 
•ur own Seas«. If the Queftion fliould be put. Where are we to find Mar¬ 
kets 

an intelligible Method of Meafaring their Confequence, and thereby provoke ns to attain at Jeaft 
a Part of thole 'fieafures which Induflry may extract fiom them. 

>■ The fiift ol ihefc Attempts was by James 1 . befi-ie his AcctfTion to the Throne of England, 
and as we h.ive ftstwn. was overfet by thcFtiocity of tlic Naiivts, or lathcr of their Cheiftans. 
The next was by Clrarlesl. tipou found Princip’.cs ; and in confequence of proper Inquiries, Store- 
boufts for Salt, and all other Jiequifites for Filmug, were to be ertfted in feveral Mates, and the 
K.Uives emplo)'ed by a Company of Engiirti Merchinits. Tfte Civil War put an End to this ; but 
the Ruins liill lemalning, fliew their Stations were judkloully chofen, and the Magazines very fub- 
ftanihl and ftatcly Works The third was in the Reign of Chailcs II. by the Comp.my of th« 
Royal Fifhcry of England they were very fuccei'.fu) in taking and curing their Fiflt, fo as to fell 
at a fnperior Price in foreign Markets: hut as Houghton tells us, Collcftions vol. hi. 32 j. the 
French in Time of War, niilfaking ihcir Doggers with many Seamen of that Nation on board 
for Dutch, deftroyed their f'i- ct. Martin. Hifb.iry (.1 the Weftern lllcs, p. 341. fays, the King 
^ withdiew hisMone , which dH.rbliging the Mtichants, brought on the Downfal of that Comptiny, 
^ and the Delign for '.viiicli it was ii;C'irpc>ratcd. 

* In what Manner and by w.'iat Mt this may be efifefted, the Fi/hery forever feenred as IvcH 
as retrieved, many Thoufands, wLo karceconnetfted, rendered iifefuland beneficial Sabjefit 

to Ihituin, hath ^en, at Hraft to the beft of my Power, in its prope r Place very fully explained.. It 
might i^eed have beui referred to without going at all into the SabjcA here, bat then the Ac» 

tooot 
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kets for all this Fifli ? The Anfwer will not be difficult or hard to compre¬ 
hend; the Herring we may fell where the Foreigners now fell theirs, which 
they ftill annually catch in thefe Seas, and alfo in our Colonies. The whitp 
Fifh in the Mediterranean, and the Oil here at Home. This therefore 
will be an additional Commerce no way interfering with the Fifheries that 
we now have, the Profits of which will arife from other Nations, and be 
expended for Neceffaries and Conveniencics, as they ought to be, in our 
x)wn. 

The bringing ufeful Animals into an Ifland, and taking all poffible Car« 
«f them when brought, is a Precaution that, as we have already obferved, 
muft ncceflarily occur to thofc who fettled it for their own Subfiftence and 
Convenience. The great Attention of the primitive Inhabitants of our Iflands, 
as it ftands recorded in the earlieft Accounts we have of them, deferves our 
Gratitude as well as our ferious Confideration It is highly probable that 
large Improvements were made, and various Novelties introduced by the 
Romans in this as* well as other Refpects. The Prudence of their Succef- 
fors is alfo to be ca amended in rooting out fuch noxious Creatures (how¬ 
ever they came here) as were prejudicial to domeftic Oeconomy. A Talk 

not 

count of our Fifli might have feemed lame and Imperfeft. As it Is, I have avoided all Repetition 
as much as it is pofliblc ; and I the rather hope the Reader’s Indulgence, becanfe, though this 
Matter hath been for more th in a Century paft confiJercd as of very liigh Importance, it is become 
n>u( li more fo now, as the gicat Accclllon of Territory we have acquired in -America, makes it ia- 
diipe'nfibly necefiary to ufc every Method poflible towards augmenting the t'uice, incrcafing the 
Commerce, and promoting the naval Power of this liland, which is the Centre of our Empire. 

‘ It is no cafy Matter to penetrate fb far through the Gloom of Antiquity, as to difeern any 
Thing diilin.ll) on this Hcavi. CaMar when he came hither (De Bel. Gal. v. 10.) lonnd Black 
Cattle, Sh.ep, .tmI Iloifes in .Abundance, as alfo Hares, domeflic Fowls, and Geefe, w'hich they 
caicfully iioiirilh d, though they abllaineii from eating them. As the Phosnicians .ind Carthaginians 
had a regular IntercomIc here long before his Time, n.ight we not have fomc of thefe from them ? 
In particular, might they not bring us Sheep from Spain, where the Carthaginians were fettled ’ As 
to their broeiJing Creatures they did not eat, might it not be a political Maxim nor to Ilaughter 
any Animals till the Country was fully Rocked with them ? Howcl Dda, Prince of all Wales, near a 
Tboufand Years after Caefar, publilhcd a Law for the Proteflton and Prefervation of that ufeful 
Animal the Cut (Leges Wallica', p. 247.) which from the I'cuor of it plainly fiiews this Creature 
was then but lately introduced into his Dominions. 

w We bail unqucllionably feveral Sorts of wild Bcafts in this Ifland', which as well as Wolve»; 
were exterminated by our AnceRors. There were Bears in^Caiedonia and in Wales. Bifons in. 
the Woods of Scotland, white, with flowing Manes, b other Rtfpefts refembling BuUs,,excecdiiigly 
furious. If any of this Kii\d Rill remain in any Pant of Europe,"it is in I.ithuania. The wild 
Boar was in Wales before, and in Ibigland after, the ConqueR, as the I.aws in both Countries fliew, 
and was accounted Game, Boethius fpcaks of Blue Sheep in the Ifland of Rona, bnt rhey and thej. 
very Memoi y of them have been long ago loR, if in Truth they were ever there. He alf* tells ns of a 
ftill Rranger Kind of Sheep in Hirta, which Is the Ifland now called St. KilJa. Thefe be fays- 
wcrc taller than Goats, and had Horns as big as thofe of Oxen. We miiR remember, that our 
. Author lived in a Cmuitry where the Horns of their Black Cattle are but finall. Such a Kind' 
of Sheep is Rill found in Tartary and in Siberia. But which is more to the Purpofe, the Sheep 
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not eafily done in, and not to be elFeiftwally accompJifhed but in an Ifland ^ 
The continuing to enrich this Country, by bringing over what might con 
tribute thereto from others, and even from the moil diftant Regions, hatfi 
been wifely and fuccefsfully pracSifed in later Times, though but fuperficiallys 
and often not very corre<ftly mentioned in our Hifeories, where howevei 
many Things are to be found that do us far Icfs Credit. Whether in regard 
to Animals, any Thing may yet be left in our Power, is a Point that 
perience oiily can determine. 

In fome of our large Iflands where there is much marfhy Land, aTrial might 
poffibly be made of Buffaloes, which are known to thrive much better than 
Black Cattle in fuch Places. It is more probable that a Breed of Cattle 
from Jutland might be advantageouHy, as well as eafily introduced into North 
Britain. An Experiment might with Facility be attempted of bringing the 
Dutch Sheep, fo famous for their Fertility, into fome of our Iflesj and though 
with more Difficulty, the like might be alfb found pradiicable in reference 
to the Angora and Chamois Goats Moil of thefe Inflances have been 
already mentioned, and are therefore barely recapitulated here, as the Sub- 
je^ feems to require it. In refpeil to Fowls, fince the Secret hath been 
found of keeping their Eggs, and confequently of bringing them from any 
Diftance, nothing can be cafier wherever it fhall be thought expedient. As 
to Lake Fifh, we have fhewn that there is no Difficulty in having any Sort 
that can be defired for Profit or Pleafure. We have alfo hinted the Poffi- 
bility of having Salt as well as frefh Water Ponds, which might prove of 

now in St. Kilda have very large Horns, and many of them Four Horns, which (hews we had thefe 
Animals anciently of diflerent Kinds from diflwent Countries. Let me add ftill further, the Sr. 
Kilda Sheep are very prolifick. A hte very accurate Obferver informs us, that in Thirteen Months 
One Sheep added to the Flock Nine, yeaning berfelf twice Three, and her firft Tliree, bringing each 
of them a Lamb In that Space. But thme Sheep are fmall, and their Wool coarfe. The Dutch 
Tcxcl Sheep (originally as is faid from the Eaft Indies) are very large, and their Wool fo fine as to 
be fold for Engliih, bringing alfo commonly Two Lambs at once. Might not thefe be tried iu 
One of the fmall IHands dependant on St. Kilda, with a reafonable ExpcAation diey would pre« 
ferve both their Fertility and their Fleece ? 

Where-ever any Thing of this Kind hath been propofcd, the Reafons have been given which 
induced fuch Propofals, and the Advantages that might be cxpcflc'd from them. But it may be 
proper to mention here the Motives for recommending thefe Experiments to be made in fome or 
other of our ntimerous Iflands; and they were principally thefe: Firft, that in their prefent Couditloa 
they feem to ftand moft in need of fuch Improvements, if they (hould prove fnccefsfnl. Next, 
that of all Places they are fuch as ^ould bring the Experiment to the Teft; becaufe, in any of 
them any Kind of Animals might be kept feparate till their Value and Increalc were certainly known. 
Laftiy, in cafe upon Trial any Inconvenience appeared, it might be both eafily and elfcfluallf 
removed without Poffibdity of its fpreading or reviving. To this I may add, that if one fortunate 
Attempt was made, it would bid fair for improving all the Reft, by kindilog the Fire of public 
ilpirit from this Spark of private Succefs. 

jBngular 
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fingutar UtiKty. But the public Attention being now thoroughly a^takened 
to this Point, there is no Rcafon to doubt that PfSflerity will fee many, 
and thefe too more important Improvements, than our flender Abilities 
will enable us to fuggeft. 

WE have now concluded a ftiort and very lrapeffe<a Inventory of the Fof- 
filf Vegetable, and Animal Riches of thefe Illands, with fome Obfervatlons 
intended to illuftrate their Nature and Importance. A Talk fo difficult 
and yet fo neceffary, that an Attempt to execute it, if it does not amount 
to a Degree of Merit, affords at leafl a Claim to Indulgence. 

Such as it is, it moft certainly proves, that our Commodities and Ma- 
Bufadures are very numerous, fubflantial, and of great Value, equally ne- 
ceffary to other Countries, and permanent as well as apparent Sources of 
Induftry in our own. So that we may with great Juftice aflume, even in¬ 
cur prefent State, a Claim to national Independency, as having all Things 
requifitc, not only to Eafe and Convenience,but alfo to Strength, to Wealth, 
and to Power, either immediately within our Reach, or which furnifh us 
amply with the Means of obtaining them. A very great Part of this, 
though always through the Bounty of Providence, in our own Hands, hatli 
been, as is likewife fully (hewn, by a gradual Exercife of Skill and Labour, 
brought into our adual Poffcffion, and very much ftill left to be as 
certainly acquired by the fame Methods. For after all our numherlefs Dif- 
coveries and Improvements, we have no juft Grounds to affirm, that any One 
of our many national Advantages hath been abfolutely exhaufted or carried 
to the utmoft Point of Perfedion of which it is capable. On the contrary, 
it very vifibly appears, that our Pofterity, by their Induftry and Application, 
aflifted by the Lights received from us, and which from the future Pro- 
grefs of Science they may ftrike out for themfelves, may be very well able 
to leave us as far behind as we have done our Anceftors It is admitted, 
that if we look back on paft Times, the Progrefs made feems to be pro¬ 
digious, but if we carry cur Viewa forward, the Profped becomes bound- 

• In order to ftame an Idea of the gradual Improvements made in this Country la general, we 
may compare and conlider Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, Camden's Account of that County, IVfor- 
den’s Defeription of it, the Bifhop of Winchefter’s Additions to Camden, and Borlafe’s excellent 
Works fo frequently cited. If we had the like fucceflive Relations of other S! ires, they would! 
flicw in a greater or lefs Degree the fame Thing. At the AccefBon of Queen Elitabeth, the Cuf- 
toms yielded but Thirty-lix thoufnnd Pounds per Annutn. Sir Walter Raleigh afl"*ts, that in the 
Twelfth Year of her Reign, the Navy confided of Thirteen Sail, and our Ships employed in Trade, 
were One hundred and Tbiny fix. How ftrange does this appear to us ? How much more won¬ 
derful, not to fay incredible (fuppofing it could have been predifted) would our prefent Situation 
have appeared to them i What then is there abfurd in believing, that with fij wide and firm » 
Foundation, fuch a Multiplication of Powers, and fnch Acceflion of Wealth, Poflerity Ihouldt 
pvofperouay [wexxed in the fame Track, and then, according to the conunon Courlc of Things,, 
idl that we expeA may be accompUfhed.. 
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lefs, and we fee plainly an Infinity of Materials that may in Time be con¬ 
verted to Ufe and Profit. 

We have drawn the far greater Part of our Infiances from South Britain, 
not only becaufi therein they are moft confpicuous, but as there and there 
alone they have been properly recorded. But North Britain and Ireland 
are likewife improved, very oonfiderably improved y to what they formerly 
■were, and are poflibly at this Day not in a worfe State than England was in 
a Century pafi, and both Countries may very probably be railed to a Situa¬ 
tion not inferior to that in which (he now fiands, and even when that 
Ihall happen, find themfelvcs as far behind her as they are at prefent. The 
numerous natural Advantages which from the Bounty of Nature file poflefles, 
as well as her being the Seat of Government, will ever preferve the Superi¬ 
ority to South Britain, not barely without Prejudice, but with eminent Be¬ 
nefit to them. In fome Refpcdls there may be a fignal Facility of im¬ 
proving vifible in one or other of them, and then it ought to be cherifiied 
and fupported for the common Good. This was clearly the Cafe in refe¬ 
rence to England’s encouraging the Linnen Manufadlure in Ireland, that In- 
dufiry might flourifli there. North Britain very prudently defified from the 
Woollen Manufadture, in which fiic had made fbme Progrefs on the Union 
of the Two Kingdoms, from a Conviction that it might be better, cheaper, 
and more for the general Advantage carried on here. The Parliament of 
Great Britain have aflifted the Linnen Manufadlory and the Fiflieries in that 
Country, and will no doubt continue to aid, to regulate, and to protedt 
them K 

y In reference to North Britain, as the hath obtained many Advantages by the Union, fo (he 
hath undoubtedly availed hcrfclf of them in a very great Degree, though poflibly not to th« 
Extent flic might have done. The Face of the Country, the Condition of the People, fliew this. 
Their Lands are better cultivated, many Improvements have been introduced, Induflry and Ma- 
nnfaAurcs arc iucreafed; in coufequence of all which. Things are grown dearer. Rents are raifed, 
and Lands fell now at twice the Price they then did. Thcfe are no equivocal Marks of a Coun¬ 
try’s Thriving, All this, but in a higher Dt^ce^ may be aflirmed ofjrcland, of which the Reader 
may be convinced by reading the 7 'reatifes wiitten by Sir William Petty, Mr, Lawrence, and Mr. 
Dobbs, Men of great Abilities, and pcrfedlly acquainted with the Subject. Indeed no Country 
hath been more happy than this in breeding true Patriots, Men who fludied the real Intcrefts, and 
pointed out the molt etfeiflual Means of cultivating and improving thdr Lands, their Maniifa£tures, 
and their Commerce, in which their laudable Views have been effeftually feconded by the l.egUk- 
ture and the Dublin Society, 

The Superiority of South Britain arifes from the wide Extent and great fertility of the 
Country, the Number of its navigable Rivers, the Excellency of its Situation, the Value and 
Variety of its native Commodities, and the Number, Skill, and Induflry of the Inhabitants. 
Thefe Sources of her Opulence enable her to fuflain the numerous Impufltiens of diflerent Kinds 
which cempofe the publick Revenue, this fupporrs the Civil, Military, and naval Eftablilhmtnt* 
acquillte to maintain the Dignity and Power of CJovernmcnt, the Inflitcnce of which invigorates 
our whole Dominions Every Province therefore of the Britifli Emp'rc, however diflant or remote, 
hath Reafoa to rejoice in her Prafperity, as their own arifes ficMU and depends upon her PruteClion. 

Agriculture 
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Acricolture in its utmoft Extent is the common Intereft of both 
Iflands, and muft contribute to their common Felicity, by fecuring Plenty, 
and augmenting the Numbef of their Inhabitants. Maimfadlures arid 
Commerce reft fafely, and can only reft fafely upon this Bafts, and muft 
be always cxtenftve and advantageous when Provifipns of all Kinds and in 
all Places are cheap. The Efforts of Induftry muft be regulated for the 
. common Profit by the public Policy. The natural Difpofition of our Com¬ 
modities being the fureft Rulej the rewarding Knowledge and Labour, the 
ftigmatizing Ignorance and Idlenefs, the moft effedtual Means; and fo di¬ 
recting thcle as to rriakc the Welfare of the Empire the continual ObjeCt of 
our combined Endeavours. 

By this Method the noble Spirit of Improvement proceeding from its 
proper Center, and diffufing itielf on every Side, Induftry finding through 
all the wide Extent of the Britifh Territories perpetual Materials for its 
Operations, muft by Degrees adt \^on. the Whole, and being direfted by 
this excellent Principle, all the Efforts of Individuals, will by the wife 
Conduct of Government, terminate in the general Happinefs of its Sub¬ 
jects. For Mr. Houghton’s Maxim will for ever hold true, that a triple 
League amongft our Three Kingdoms, is the only One df which we ftand 
in need, the Security, Stability, and Profperity of this great State, requiring, 
under the Protection of Divine Providence, no other Support than a firm 
Junction of its Parts j and when thoroughly underftood, it will be found 
that their feparatc Interefts afford the ftrongeft Motives to this Union. 

C H A P. V. 

The artiheial Advantages in refpeft to different Kinds of Im¬ 
provements, that are at prefent in our Power, enumerated, and 
their Confequences explained. 

yIRTIFICIAL Expedients, for facilitating the Progrefs of national Improve^ 
ments, of infinite Utility. The Invention of thfe, though difficult, yet is 
generally found to he much lefs fo than the bringing them into common Ufe. 
The legal Dijfolution of the old Tenures, the great Bafis of modern Improve¬ 
ments. Ejlablijhing private Property in full Security, another Point of the 
greatefi Confequence. The regulating the Interejl of Money, Jhewn to be of 
the utmofi Importance, in rejpe^ to the public Welfare. This fully evinced 
. from the Confideration of the Confequences that have folloived it. The Hifiory 
(fthe Difficulties that occurred in the IntroduSiion of foreign Exchange, Jet in 
its true Light. The Deliverance of the State J'rom foreign Loans, and the 
VoL. 11. G g Birth 
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Birth ofpubTtc Credit, due to Sir Richard and Sir Thomas Grejham. A De¬ 
tail of the numerous Strain ofpublic Advantages, that have been gradually de¬ 
rivedfrom thence. ^The Wifdom of the Legijhture in rendering this the Source 
of amazing Abundance. ’The Bank of England, of infinite Utility in many 
Rifpetis to the Public. The great Conveniency arifing from the giving a le¬ 
gal Support to private Credit. Circulation promotes Indufiry, the Fruits of 
•ifhieh are real and permanent Riches. This, nbtwithfianding its apparent 
good Confequences, hath been thought Uahle to many ObjeSlions. The firji 
ObjeBion, that it facilitates the Exportation of our Coin, confidered. The 
Second, that it contributes to render Things dearer, examined and refuted. 
The Third, that it is the Caufe of a Variety of Frauds and Forgeries, Jhewn 
to be much exaggerated, and of little Confequence in comparifon of the Bene¬ 
fits derived from it. The Nature of Bounties, and the Advantages arifing 
from them to Agriculture, ManufaBures, and Commerce. This Point far¬ 
ther ilhifirated, and the Expediency of them fully vindicated. Drave backs 
fi.'e'wn to be of much Utility, and of abfolute Necejfty in many Cafes. The 
EfieBs of tbefe •well-contrived Expedients, not only proves their Utility, but 
lead themfelves to farther Advantages. Great Improvements have been made 
in ,aU the different Sorts of Communication, fuch as Caufe ways. Roads, 
Bridges, iSc. The Conveniency of public Pofis, hath been prodigioufiy ex¬ 
tended in our Times. Numbers of Rivers have been made Navigable to the 
great rldvantage of Trade, as •well as of the landed Interefi. Still higher 
Benefits are expeiled from the inland Navigations that are now executing. 
Numerous Methods and Machines have been invented for facilitating thife, and 
which of courfe will prove ufefulin other public Undertakings. The ^anti- 
ties of wafie Land have been very much leffened within this lafi Century.. 
The Fens, Morajfes, and Moffes, in different Parts of thefe IJlands, have 
been much improved within the fame Period. Immenfe TraBs of Common 
have beenm the fame Space inclffcd and brought into Cultivation. The con- 
fiant Readmefs of the Legifiature to amend or repeal old Laws, and to enaB 
new Ones for the Furthering and Support of every Species of Improvement, 
is a great national Advantage. PraBical Remarks on the Conclufion of this. 
Chapter and Book. 

T H E real Value and natural Excellence of any Country, depends, as we 
have frequently obferved, on the Favour of Providence, on the Gifts 
bellowed thereby, and which can be no otherwife acquired. But the Im¬ 
provement of thefe, muft flow from the Sagacity and from the Labour of its 
inhabitants. The former is employed in procuring the Means, and the 
latter in applying them with Eflcd:. Thefe when united can accomplifh 
almoft every Thing, but their Force is much weakened if divided. The 
Truth is, that thefe artificial Means or inftruments of Improvement, are of 

' infinite 
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infinite Confequencej they muft be difeovered by Wifdom, prcfecutcd with 
Caution, perfected by Perfcverance, and maintained and fupported in that 
State, by an aiiiduous and unremitted Attention ?. It was owing to the 
Want of thefe, that the ample Materials which our noble Iflands furnilh, and 
would have always furniflied, were in a great Meafurc fufFered to remain, 
Ibme of them wholly unemployed, others imperfeftly, and all of them in a 
Degree much inferior to that Capacity of contributing to our Hapfpncfs 
which they derived from Nature This Want of artificial Means, this 
Indigence in refpeft to the neceffary Inftruments for Melioration, was very 
early difeerned, and the Ufe of them warmly recommended by thofe pub- 
lick fpirited Authors, who (hewed at once their own Penetration and 
laudable Zeal for national Profperity, by pointing out fuch of them as 
they thought requifite, reprefenting their Nature and Tendency, and dif- 
playing the Effefts that had been produced by them in other Places, as an 
Encouragement to the introducing them here c. 

But, though there is undoubtedly great Merit in dilcerning and demon- 
llrating to the Publick the Rectitude and Efficacy of fuch Meafures, yet 
this is much more eafy than the bringing them, when thus difeovered, into 

• The different Degrees of Civilization amongft Nations aVifes from their having many or few 
of thefe Means of Improvement. Next to the Materials, which are the natural Stock of a Country, 
thefe Inftrumcnis of Art are the moff neceffary to its Inhabitants. The Earth fown and tilled pro¬ 
duces Grain of feveral Sorts. This Grain produces Flour or Malt. Flour makes Bread and other. 
Things; Malt is brewed into Drink, and this is fometimes diffilled into Spirits. Of thefe, when 
wc have a Redundance, we export and fell to People inhabiting other Countries. The Means 
ufed to improve our Soil fo as to iocreafe its Produfts, the Meth^s employed for their Preferva- 
tion, the Skill (hewn in Mannfaftnring them, are Arts, fomeof them of late Invention, and all of 
them gradually improved. The fame may be (aid with equal Truth of many other Things, the 
favourable Altenations, as to which, were all of them brought about by a due Diftribution of 
fmall Canals from thofe great Streams that are ibendoned as flowing from the noble Source of 
publick Spirit in the Courfc of this Chapter. 

■> Silver might have been at all Times fmelted from our Lead, and what an Advantage this 
w'ould have been we have (fated already. See the Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 
340. Our Mines might have been more numerous, and incomparably more advantageous, if we 
had adopted right Notions earlier. Our Anceftors need not have beenexpofed to frequent famines, 
if our Hufbandry had been better, and our Laws wifer than they were. Our Woollen Manufac¬ 
ture, and indeed all our Manufa6lures, might htive been fooncr improved, if thofe employed in 
them had been left more at their Liberty. Our Black Cattle might have been always of the fir.io 
Size they noware.. Our Horfes were ever capable of being, what in tliis Century we have fcca 
them. But the Means, more efpccially Securit}’, Encouragement, and Attention, were wanting. 

« There were Treatifes of Hulbandry, or as they ^'cie then lliled, Bookj! of Cainngc, as old as 
the Reign of Edward II. or older, which arc long fince loft, and except that they taught and le- 
cotnmended the Ufe of Marie, we know not what they contained. Fiezherbert fliewed the Utility 
of indofing, and points out many Things that were not attended to in Halle. Tulfer’s old Rhimes, 
which however uncouth to us, were well fuited to the Age in which he lived, contained much good 
Matter. Sir Thomas Chaloner, in his Poem de Republica Anglorum Inftauranda, bath many ju¬ 
dicious fuggeftions; fo hath Blundevile, Googc, Sir Hugh Plat, Mr. Gabriel Plattes, and other an¬ 
cient Writers, which Ihew they had very clear Ideas of fomc that are cftcemed modem Invcntuins. 

G g a Practice, 
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rendered certain, and every Species of Poflcffion was clearly and intelligibly 
defined, it gave Spirit and Courage to improve, which could not reaibh< 
ably be expeded, and which indeed had never appeared before. . In con- 
fequence of this. Lands very quickly increafed in their Value, not from 
any partial Conceit, but becaufe being now capable of various Methods of 
Cultivation, they were really become of more Worth. It was ineffedtan 
Acquifition of Territory, or even fomething better, as no new Supply‘of 
People was required, and.of courfe thofe who poffeffed them, lived more 
at their Eafc ^d became rich k Befides, Improvements multiplied as well 
as increafed, for it was rationally concluded, though every Kind of Land 
would not produce all Things, yet moft Lands, when the Nature of them 
was thoroughly underftood, might through the EffeSs of Skill and Labour 
be made to produce fomething for Ufe and Profit, which with the Cer¬ 
tainty of a quiet Pofleflion, made an Objedl fufficient to excite Endeavours, 
the Succefs of which propagated a Spirit of Induflry. This Abolition 
therefore of Feudal Tenures, and all their Confequences, may be regarded 
as the corner Stone of our Improvements as to which, if any Doubts could 
arife, the Hiftory already given of the Progrefs of thofe Improvements 
of every Kind mull be fully fufficient to remove them, and place this Point 
in its proper Light. 

The Cultivation of our Lands producing Materials, thefe in Procefs of 
Time brought in a Variety of Manufadtures, for the Support of which it 
grew abfolutely requifite to give by Law the moft ample Security to every 

Rfign; and Sir Edward Coke hath preferved (iv Inft. ch. xxkv,) the Heads of the,Plan then in 
Coatcmplation, to which he was an ardent Wcll-wilhcr. But though it mifearried at that Time, 
yet the Sentiments of the wife!! Men continued ftill the fame, till, by Stat. iz Car. H. cap, axiv. 
the whole Syftem was completely aboliflicd. 

' At the Time this Law was enafted, a general Spirit of Improvement prevailed. Men faw 
from Experience, that War ferved only to impoverifh and to dcAroy, while the Country remained 
in many Parts wafte, ill peopled and worfc cultivated. Agriculture began to be confidered as a 
Science. Foreign GralTes were introduced, and many other Improvements were attempted, though 
not till long afterwards brought to any tolerable Degree of Perfeflion. Thefe however (hewed the 
I'emper and Difpofition of that Age, and with how much Alacrity they embraced this Deliver¬ 
ance. In confequence of this, and of the Hopes excited, many excellent Treatifes were publiflied, to 
(liew what natural Sources of Wealth diis Country afforded, fuch as Webfter’s Hiffory of Metals, 
Evelyn’s Sylva, Worlidge’s Syftema Agricultura:, and miany others. 

*nThc former Qualifications of thefe feudal Tenures, had been only partial and imperfcfl Reme¬ 
dies, and yet to thefe, fuch as they were, many beneficial Coiifequenccs were owing. But now all 
the remaining, and thofe too much the heitVieft Flvils, fuch as Wards, Liveries, premier Seifms. 
&c. were taken away effeftually, and for ever. As the Crown reliuquifltcd thefe Rights that bore 
hard upon thofe who held Lands immediately therefrom, fo the fame Powers which they exer- 
eifed over their Tenants were in like Manner ext|ngni(hed. By this Means all the Owners of 
Lands and their Families were fet at full Liberty, and left to afl as they judged moA expedient for 
their own IntereAs, without anyApprehenfion of having any of their own Conveyances qucAioned, 
vx Fear of their Settlements or DeviJfes being fet aAdc. 

Species 
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Species of private Property, which, from the apparent Expediency of the 
Thing, was gradually and effedlually done. This was another great Inftru- 
ment in promoting Induftry and encouraging Application. In earlier 
Times there were numerous Obilacles to the introducing new Employ¬ 
ments, the Exercife of Mechanic Trades was very much embarraffed, the 
Recovery of Debts had many Difficulties, and feveral other Points there 
were in a State of Incertainty, which are Things rarely confidered by the 
Legiflature, except in a commercial State, fuch as every Ifland ought to 
be". Thefe have in this Country, been fo well, fo wifely, and fo precifely 
regulated, that in ordinary Cafes every Man knows his Right, knows how 
to fccure it, and knows alfo how to vindicate of to recover it in cafe he is 
difpoilelTcd of it. By thefe Laws refpedling Property, Mankind were placed fo 
much upon a Level as to be equally free from Fraud and Oppreffion, at lealfc 
with Impunity; all thefe Laws having, as they ought to have, afree Courfe 
in their Oper itions, without refpedt ot Perfons, which is far from being the 
Cafe in many other Nations The Security of the Subjedl refting on fo firm 
and permanent a Bafis, hath very naturally introduced a Degree of Confi¬ 
dence, exceedingly beneficial in all Kinds of Tranfadtion.s, more efpecially in 
what regards Trade and Manufaftures, which are therefore carried on with 
the utmoft Spirit and Alacrity, which nothing but this could infpire I’. 

" This Nccefilty of encouraging new Eftablifliments, providing Remedies for at! Infringements of 
Juftice, and removing thofe Obflaclcs that Hood in the Way, proved the Soinxe of that Muliiplicity of 
L:r.\ f, of wliich, without confidciing this Ncceffity, there might feem juft Reafon tocompl.iin. But in 
wiiiiicver Way Men acquire Pioperty, it is the Intcicft of the State itfhould be feciircd, and this our 
Coniiiuition could only do by I.aws. Thefe therefore became requifitc, to facilitate the Opening 
and Working of Mines, thcralftDg, fupporting, and regulating Manufaftures and Manufafturers-; 
the providing due Wages for Labotirers and Servants; the taking Mcafnres for promoting In- 
dnrtry ; thcalligning a proper and Qpnftant Relief for the Poor ; and a Multitude of other Objeifls, 
which inrrealing People, and their increafing Occupations, were continually demanding. 

«' It hath been tlie great Obje( 5 t of this Work to fhew, that the principal Prerogative of this po¬ 
tent Monarchy coiifitts in being compofed of Two fpacious Iflands, which are iiibaihted by One 
People, who have but One IntercR, viz. the preferving a Ilriff Union, and thereby maintaining 
our ficc and happ\ CoiilHtution. This as it now ftaads we apparently owe to a Spiiit of Induflry 
aiid Commerce. Thefe produced fo many excellent Laws, and thofe fo calculated as though 
each liath its particular Objeft, yet all of them concur in the compleating th.at rational .and univerliil 
Liberty, without which Indulhy and Commerce, in that Extent we enjoy them, could not cxilf. 
H'his Liberty being thus plainly the Refult and Eficfl of Laws, miift be fuftained by Laws, and 
can never be dcllroyed but by our falling into Anarcliy or finking under Defpotifm. 

p As the Edl^ls of Inilufiry of every Kind .are equally beneficial and obvious, it is fnrpiizlng tliaf 
tliis ufcfnl and falutary Quality fhould not be every where alike elleemed. But we fee it is not, and 
with a very little Attention Wc may difeern the Confequences. In fome Countries Trade is thought 
difhonourablc; and in thefe, thofe who exercife it are in a low, dependent, and contempiil'ic Con¬ 
dition. In otltcrs, a watchful Eye is kept over them, that their Taxes may be raifed in Propor¬ 
tion as they thrive. Tliis in Efleft is an Impofition on Trade, and keeps it always depre/Ted, 
AVith us. Heaven be praifed, it is otherwife; u'ld it is to the Refpeft which waits on InduAry in every 
Profcflion, to the Farmer as well as the Tradefman, the Mechanic as well as the 3 Mci chant, that we 
o've that noble Ardour which diftinguilhes every Rank amongft us in Comparilbu with thofe in 
other Countries. 
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lienee arifes the conftant Diligence, the laudable AliGduity, the indefati¬ 
gable Perfeverance in thofe engaged in Occupations that refped: the col¬ 
lecting and vending the Commodities and Manufactures of this Country, in 
which they areatnongft the moft lafeful Citizens, as they enrich the Publicic 
by that very Attention which is exerted in acquiring Fortunes for themfelves 
and their Families. To this what ftronger, what more certain Inducement, 
than that they are firmly perfuaded they lliall freely enjoy the Fruits of their 
Indufiry while living, and difpefe as freely of them to their Pofierity, or 
having none, according to their Inclinations at their Demifeq ? Circumftances 
that excite, and at the fame Time fupport, a Difpofition to Improvements 
of all Sorts, which infenfibly diftufe the like Spirit on every Side, and wherc- 
cver they come carry Invention, Penetration, and Emulation with them. 

The innumerable Advantages flowing from the Improvement of Land, 
iindthe Increafe of Induftry even in th^ir earliefl: State, and when they were 
but proceeding to that Degree of Perfection which they have fince gained, 
produced an Increafe of Specie, and this made Way for regulating Intt red, 
a Thing of the laft Importance to the publick Welfare. It was a long 
Time before this Matter was even tolerably underflood'". The Jews firlt, 
and the Lombards after them, lent Money at a mofi; exorbitant Rate, and 
their Practice was but too much followed % though vehemently cenfured 

bv' 

q Theic folid and incontcflible Benefits, which are cxaflly fuited to the found Senfe and ficaJy 
Tc:.'per of’ the Englifh Nation, produces that Application and PeiJevcrance by wliich gicut and 
•difficiiit Undertakings arc brought to Perfeffion. They know that Independence is a Kind of na¬ 
tural Nobility, to which Induflry is the fiireft Road. To this therefore they generally afpiic, satlicr 
than folbw ihof’c Phantotns that delude People of warmer Imaginations. Hence it irappen.’, 
that ample Fortunes raifed by Commerce, lift their PoircfTors in a few Succeflions to Titles, and 
Jience tlte younger Branches of noble Families often embark in Commerce. 7 'hefe Infianccs Ki ' c 
to pr^ferve and fupport that Eflecm for thofe Occupations, which contribute to tftublifh pritatc 
Men in tafy Circumftances, and to increafe nation.-.! Opulence at the fame T'ime, and by the 
fame Means. 

r In the Law of Mofes, Exod. xxii. 25. and indeed in other Places, Ufury was txpicfiy for- 
'bidden to the Ifradites, that is, they were not to exaft it from each other, and fiom hence ni.iny 
zealous Divines infilled it was dirctSlly prohibited by the Law GOD. This no Doubt it vas 
to this Nation in their own Country, for which the political Code of Mofes was c.akulatcd. Uliit y 
was repugnant to its Principles, every Man had fuel) an indcfeafiblc Right to liis ]..;tnd.s, as pre ¬ 
vented Mortgages, and they were precluded from Commerce, as tending to an InttTcouife with 
Idolaters. But from Strangers, having the Sanction of another exprefs Statute, they might and 
vdid take Ufury, underftanding their own Law in tl is Senfe. The Romans, and other wife Go¬ 
vernments pat it under the Refit iftlon of Laws, t > which their Chrifiian Stibjei 5 l 8 ,]as well as others, 
fubmitted, without any Scruple, even in the earJitft and purefi Times. 

• According to the whole Stream of our antietit Laws, from the 'Time of Edward the Confeflbr, 
TJfury was not only branded with the fouleft Epithets, but puniflied with the moft grievous Pe- 
.naltics, as may be feen in Coke’s iii Inft. chap. Ixx. w'hich Latvs he highly commends. But the 
lews were fuffered to praftife it from the Reign of William I. to the Beginning of Edward I, fiir 
•conniving at which our Monarchs exafled from them lar^e Sums 5 in the laft Seven Years Four 

hundred 
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Divinc« as« Thing repuinant to the Principle* of Religion, and 
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of Edward the Sixth, a Statute, which had been paiTcd in the Time of his 
Father, allowing Ten per Cent, to be taken, was repealed, and all Ufury 
forbidden under the fevereft Penalties. But this did much more Harm than 


Goodrfof as no Law could be made that would take away Neceffity, fuch 
as were conftrained to borrow paid afterwards Twenty and Thirty per 
Cdht. with an Addition of other Inconvcniencies t. At length it was found 
‘requifite to relax in this Point, and to follow the Example of the wife Em¬ 
peror Juftinian, who could find no Remedy fo effectual for fupprefiing 
Ufury, as allowing thofe who had Money to lend it to thofe who could 
employ it, at moderate Intereft. The Confequences ihewed the Propriety . 
of this Meafure i which however, like all other Steps tending to publick 
Utility, had been very warmly controverted. 


But when thofe Altercations fubfided, and the Pradice was firmly eila- 
bliflied, its Effeds demonftrated the Reditude of the Principle; for in 
confequence of this Method of obtaining Money on moderate Terms, the 
Value of Lands was raifed. Agriculture was encouraged, Manufadures 
were promoted. Commerce extended, and every Species of Induftry was 
enlivened and fupported. If any Doubt could have remained in reafonable 
Minds, it muft have been removed by the like Confequences in a ftill higher 
Degree, following on repeated Redudions, which fliewcd there could be no 


huadred and Twenty thoufand Pounds. At length they were totally banilhed on a great Tu¬ 
mult raifeej from their taking more than their accuftomed Rate of Two Pence for the Loan of 
Twenty Shillings for a Week. But the Expulfion of the Jews did not put an End to Ufury, the 
Italians here made Profit of their Money; but they afted with more Addrefs, and the Convenience 
of Borrowing brought others, though it was ftUi loudly and univerfally decried, into the fiimc 
frafiice. 

' In the Roman Empire, as able Critics allow. Twelve per Cent, was the common Intereft, 
which was fomewhat iefiened by Juftinian. This made a real Diftinftiqn, for what was be¬ 
yond this, was, in Conllruftion of Law and Rcafon, oppreffive and ufuribus. Our Neighbours 
faw fooner than we the Rcfliiude of this Diftinflion, and that the Rate of Money was, in Truth, 
rather a political than a theological Queftion. At length, by Stat. 37 Henry VlII. cap. ix. Intercft- 
W3S fixed at Ten per Cent. Ufury declared unlawful, and puniflied with very feverc Penalties. 
Our Reformers in their great Zeal (contrary to the Sentiments of Calvin) procured this Law to be 
repealed by Stat. ; Ed. VI. cap, xx. which abfolutely forbids the taking any Profit for the Loan 
of Money. Dr. Wilfon, Mafter of Reqiiefts, and afterwards Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, 
pubKflied, A.D. 1572, a very elaborate Treatife in fupport of this Notion, though be owns that 
inftead of Ten, People paid Twenty and Thirty per Cent, However, by Stat. 13 Elizabeth, cap. 
viii, the Statute of Edward VI. is repealed, and that of Henry VIII. revived, which did not put art 
End to the Difpute. The warm Clergy continued to maintain, and quoted this very Aft of Par¬ 
liament to prove it, that all Ufury was dircftly contrary to the Law of GOD, and therefore fin- 
ful and deteftable. It was neccflary to treat this Point fo largely, that it might appear with 
how much Difficulty pernicious Notions (efpecially fupported by the Pretence of Religion) arc 
crercome, though removing them is ever ib manlfeftly for the publick Good. 

Vox. IL H h Error 
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Error in refpeit to the Firft Caufe It muft however-be acknowledged 
that we only copied the good Esrainple fet us by our NcigWaours the Dutch, 
■who had long enjoyed the beneficial Fruits of to judicious and fb beneficial a 
Policy, to which they had Recourfe in the very Dawn of the Republick, and 
to which they have ever fteadily adhered w. Thofe who underftand this 
Matter beft, who have confidered it mpft maturely, and who have refle£ted, 
that the Party who from Self-intcreft oppofed it, were ftrongly feconded by 
deep-rooted and vulgar Prejudices I fay, thofe who have duly weighed all 
this, cannot but contemplate our Acquifition of this powerful inilrument of 
national Profperity, with equal Wonder and Pleafurc. 

As Money became more plenty, fell into more Hands, and paffed fre¬ 
quently from one to another, this furniflied more Employment to thofe who 
made the procuring this neceffary Medium in all Tranfadlions their par¬ 
ticular Bufinefs. At firfi: thefe were the Italians, who. exereffing the fame 
Occupation in different Parts of Europe, facilitated thereby foreign Ex¬ 
changes, till by flow Degrees our own Countrymen gained both Wealth 
and Skill enough to mapage this Traffick, and to extend it y. Hence arofc 

Goldfmiths 

” The fhorteft Method of explaining and confirming ■what is faid in the Text, Is to fet down the 
different Rates fettled by Law, and the Times at which they commenced. The Firfi legal In- 
tereft was fixed at Ten per Cent, by Henry VIII. January 31, 1545. Repealed by Edward VI. 
1549. Revived by Queen Elizabeth 25 June 1571. Reduced to Eight per Cent, by J.ames I. 
24 June 1625. Reduced to Six per Cent, by Charles II. 29 September 1660. (It had been ac¬ 
tually reduced Nine Years before to that Rate, by an Ordinance of Parliaineut, September 29 
1651). Reduced to Five per Cent, by Queen Anne, 29 September 1714, at which it llill remains. 
There is befides the legal, a natural Intereft which at prefent is lower; for, upon undoubted Se¬ 
curity for the Principal, and panflual Payment of Intereft, Money may be borrowed at Four. 

" 'J'he Dutch, though Proteftants as well as ourfelves, never embraced thofe rigid Prin¬ 
ciples in regard to Ufury. Their Divines con ft dering Dcut. xxiii. 20. as a Proof, that the prohi¬ 
bitory La’^ of Mofes on this Head was judknal and not moral. In Grotius's Time, their 
legal Intereft was Eight per Cent. But their extchfive Commerce, Scarcity, and Dearnefs of Land, 
Frugality in Living, and great Plenty of re.ady Money, kept the Rate of I'otereft continually falling, 
without the Intervention of Law. 'Phis gave them prodigious Advantages in the Building of 
Ships, in the Pnrehafeof Commodities, in carrying on extenfive and expenlivc Manufaiftures, keep¬ 
ing Gt)ods in Warehoufes, waiting the Rife of Markets, and lending, .as they did here in the Reign 
of Charles II. immenfe Sums at Six per Cent, which they could borrow at home for Three. 

* It hath been faid with great Truth in the Text, that an eftablifhed Rate of Intereft was the 
fureft Method of preventing Ufury. It was common and cxceffive, when,tbe fevereft Laws fub’- 
fifted againft it. Men would be paid fer the {-hazards they ran, and the Shifts they ufed, as well 
as the Loan of their Money, and therefore Ufurers never throve better than during the Sufpeofion 
of the Law of Henry VIII. Sir Thomas Cdepeper obfervtng the good Effects of that Law, wrote, 
A. D. 1620, a Treatifc to Ihew the Expediency of a farther RtSuftion, which took Place. His 
Son of the fame Name wore warmly againft Mr. Manly and others, who difilked the Redu^lioo to 
Six per Cent. It is obfcfvable the laft Reduftion w'as at the Cltrfe of an cxpenfive War, and 
that Intereft was reduced from Ten to Five per Cent, in lefs thiw the Space of a Ceniory. 

^ Abundance of Accidents concurred to throw and to keep the Bufinefs in the Hands of the Ita¬ 
lians. The Pope drew ancieutly a large Revenue from hence, and for this be bad bis Onileftors, 

, , who 
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Gpjdinjiths and Bankers, who by their Negotiations became exceed¬ 
ingly ufeful in wTiatever regarded the rnaking Payments requifitc in a com¬ 
mercial Intercourle with the moft diftant Places. This, however falutary, 
was a Work that proceeded very gradually, as being incumbered with many 
Didiculties. In old Times, an exprefs Licence from the Crown was re¬ 
quired for remitting Money by Exchange, to difeharge a private Debt con- 
traded in foreign Parts When the Publick had Occafion for Loans, 
thefe were fupplied on very hard Terms by Foreigners, grown opulent by 
this very Species of Commerce, before it was introduced here, in confe- 
quence of their falling earlier into a Knowledge of thofe Methods of cir¬ 
culating Money, which, by Dint of Obfervation, Experience, and paying 
frequently and dearly for their Afliftance, we were enabled to adopt ait laft. 

In refped to this Alteration, which hath produced fuch fignal Advan¬ 
tages to this*Country, we Hand chiefly indebted to the diftinguiflied Abi¬ 
lities and laudable publick Spirit of Two private Gentlemen of the fame 
Family, the Firft of thefe was Sir Richard Gretham, who was the King’s 
Merchant and Agent at Antwerp in the Reign of Henry the Eighthi who 
merited Co much from him by his Services, and with whom he had Co great 
Credit, as to convince him that it was equally detrimental to the Publick, 
to fuffer the important Bufinefs of Exchange to be ingr^ATed by the Ita¬ 
lians, which was the former Method i or to be, as was the next Expedient, 
monopolized by the King’s Merchant, which Place he then held; or to be 
granted to particular Perfons by Patent, as was the Mode at that Time j 
and which, for the Eafc and Benefit of Commerce, ought to be entirely 
frees. Upon his Motion it was accordingly declared fo by Proclamation. 

He 

who were moft rapacious Ufurers. Fuller’s Church HHlory, 6. in. p. 59—61. The Longo- 
bards had their Dwelling in the City, in what from them is called Lombard Street, and . 
there the Merchants met till Sir Thomas Grdham built the Royal Exchange. The Guelphs or 
Pope’s Party, being many of them driven out of Italy, fettled at Avignon and other Places, 
which facilitated their holding a general Correfpondcncc,, more efpecially after the Italian Repub- 
licks became commercial States; and, as with the other Northern Nations in Europe, grew to have 
a conliderablc Traffick here, which was managed chiefly by themfelves on both Sides the 
Water. 

® It is certainly ftrangeln Appearance, and yet it is inconteilibly a FailV, that for feveral Ages 
moft of our ftaplo Commodities were exported by the Merchants of the Steel Yard, and our Money 
Aflitiis tranfafted by the Italians, and afterwards by the Flemings, as wc have mote than once 
hadOccafion to remark. But in the Reign of King Henry VII. when the Commons began to acquire 
Property, they began alfo to look into Manufaflurcs, and to afplre to the carrying oh their own 
Commerce. But this was not eafily or KaftHy to be eff^ed. They proceeded to make long Voyages, 
the Merchant Adventurers cncrcafcd their Numbers, and extended their Trade. Add to aU th'is, 
that the Ring's Agents in foreign Parts looked afltduoufly into the Management of Mercantile and 
Money Affairs, in order that by the Lights they acquired Abroad they might on their Return 
be fertflexabie at Home. 

* Tbk AiTair Exchange, which Sir Richard Grelham in his Memorial to Sir Thomas And- 
Lord iCeeper, tiffirf&ed was as Mceflary (o Merchants as Water for the Navigation of Ships, 

H h a was 
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He likewife projedled the Royal Exchange for the daily Meeting of Mer¬ 
chants, that therein they might regulate their own Remittances, lb that 
no new Monopoly might ever take Place. 

The other was his Son, the jultly celebrated Sir Thomas Grefliam, who 
was the Crown Agent at Antwerp for Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth, where he managed the troublefome Affairs of liquidating 
old Debts, negotiating new Loans, and difcharging Intereft as. it became' 
due upon both, with Fidelity, Dexterity, and Succefs At his Return 
home, befides many other important Services, he undertook and executed,^ 
though not without the utmoft Difficulty, the arduous Talk of Borrowing, 
for the Ule of Queen Elizabeth, a Sum of Money from our own Mer¬ 
chants':; and, by repeated Inllances of the fame Kind, at length convinced 
them how much more honourable, as well as ho\v much more profitable, thefe 
domeftic Loans were, both for the Prince and People d. This gave a new 

Face 

was not then or indeed for a Century after generally underftood. But this no Way impeaches 
the Reftitude of this Gentleman’s Propofition, from which, on fpecious Pretences, though 
there were feme temporary Departures, yet by Experience they were conAantly driven back to 
it again. It does him therefore great Credit to have emancipated this Branch of Commerce, fo in¬ 
timately connedted with all the Reft, by pointing out the only eftedlual Means of redrefling- 
thofe Mifehiefs, which really happened fron; Mifmanagemcnt in this Builnefs, and which had beeni 
only aggravated by pretended Remedies. 

1 > At the Time he became King Edward’s Agent, the Intereft paid by that Monarch amounted 
to Forty thoufand Pounds a Year. This Intereft, when loweft, was Ten per Cent, and if 
through Want of Money the King was deftrous of continuing, befides the Intereft, he was con- 
ftiallied to buy jewels at a high Price. Befides, through the PrefTure of this Debt and Intereft,. 
the Exchange funk to Sixteen Shillings Flcmifti for a Pound Sterling. In the Space of Two. 
Years, Sir Thomas refided at Antwerp, he gradually difeharged the whole Debt, and brought; 
Up the Exchange to Twenty-two Shillings. Whereas, if Things had gone on in the old Way,, 
as he told Queen Mary in a Memorial from which thefe Fafts were taken, Ihe might have found 
herfelf in the Beginning of her Reign involved in Si foreign Debt of One Million and an Half. 

* Queen Elizabeth, like her Predecefibrs, w^s obliged to borrow large Sums abroad at high In¬ 
tereft and with unpleafing Circumftantes. In A. D. 1569. Sir Thomas prevailed on &cretary 
Cecil to let him try the rich Company of Merchant Adventurers, and accordingly propofed a fmalf. 
Loan to the principal Perfons amongft them, who for their own Security moved the Matter in 
Common Hah, where it met with a flat N^ative. The Privj’ Council wrote them a moft fenfible’ 
and judicious l^iiter upon it (Stowe’s Survey, Book i. p. 287.) which had fo good an EfFeit*. 
that Fourteen of them agreed to lend Sixteen thoufand Pounds for Six Months at Six per Cmt.. 
for which they had feparate Bonds, and a general One to indemnify them from the Statute of Ufurjt 
(repealed Two Y<»rs after) which Bonds when due were continued for Six Months more at tbft 
lame Rate. 

<s The Grelhams, Father and Son, had this very long in their hfinds, as knowing the Clrcum- 
ftances of the Mcrclianrs, the Condition of our Trade, and the Mifehiefs attending thefe foreigm 
Loans, much better than Minifters could do. But they could not prevail to alter the eftabUlhed; 
Method ; however, what Reafon could fearce have perfuaded. Accident quickly efle^fted. Tfi®’ 
Duke of Alva prohibited all Intercourfe between England and the Low Countties. No xhoree 
Money confequently could be then borrowed at Antwerp or Erufleis. Sir Thomas, i^ndcck 
iy Nsceflity, v/as heard, and by his Mode of railing Maoey the Hqaour of the Crown wjd> 

Natiofla 
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Face to Affairs, raifed the Credit of the Crown and Nation with all Eu¬ 
rope, and demonftrated that we had acquired an abfolute Independency in 
a Point of fuch high Confequence to the public Welfare. He alfo executed 
his Father’s great Defign, by building at his own Expence the Royal 
Exchange, which he left a noble Monument to his own Glory, and that 

of his Country «. 

• 

• On this broad and 6rm Foundation, publick and private Credit ad- 
▼anced, and gradually expanded in a Manner totally unknown before; and 
in the long Period oi Peace which followed the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,, 
rendered the Country flolirilhing, and wonderfully extended Commerce, 
in comparifon of the State of both in former Ages. The Progrefs was 
indeed not a little impeded by the Civil War; but the Seed of our Improve¬ 
ments had previoufly taken fuch deep Root, that as foon as this Check was 
removed, they recovered and quickly produced frefli Signs of Vigour. 
After the Reftoration, the Goldfmiths affifted the Government with very* 
large Sums, till an End was put to all Conhdence therein by tlie infamoua 
Tranfadlion of Ihutting up the Exchequer on the breaking out of the 
Second Dutch Warf. 

This however did not hinder our able Statefinen from perceiving, that 
the greatefl Benefit might refult to the Publick, by attrafling the Confidence 

Nation was refened from the humiliating Method of Pawning the Credit of the City of London, 
as well as of the Sovereign, to a foreign Banker, an enormous Expence in Premiums, Infereft, 
Continuations, 8 cc. wholly laved, the Lofs by Exchange prevented, the Merchants (uhicb vas su 
great I’hingat tbe^^Time) provided with a fafe Means of making intereft. Circulation conlide- 
rably cncreafed, and our political and commercial Concerns fo interwoven, as that Minifttrs were 
eoropellcd to be alike attentive to both. Prodigious Benefits arilhig from one Man's Prudence and 
Sagacity ! 

• It is by looking back to paft 'Hmes, and comparing them with the prefent, that we come to- 
form true Notions of both. It muft appear llrangeco us, that a great Nation Ihouid ever have 
been cmbariailed for fiich fmall Sums. It ought however to appear frill frranger, that a Nafiom 
thus cmbarralTcd Ihould perform fuch great Things. But in good Roads, and under the Con- 
duA of able Guides, publick and private Affairs advance apace. In lefs than Twentj Years, the 
City of London was fo ftnlible of the Benefits derived from this Attention nf Guvirnment, 
that, in A. D. 1588, they not only lifrened to that Queen’S Reguefr, but even granted her donhla 
the Alliftance Ihe demanded. A FaA that does eqpal Honour to their Loyalty and her Aduiini- 
frration. 

^ According to the Earl ofCIhrcndbn, this Method of railing Money was, from his own Ex¬ 
perience in Holland, fuggefted to Charles II. by Sir George Downing, and was cxctedingly dif- 
likcd by that wife Miniftcr, who probably fbrefaw its Confeqoences. The Banktrs (who before- 
borrowed at Four) now to acquire large Sums gave Six per Cent, and lent to the Crown at F.i, hr. 
Ten, and Twelve. In the Beginning of A, D. 167a, the King fropped>thc Payments on thefts Lcai.s at 
the Exdhequ6r, by which upwards of One million Three hundred thoufand Potinds of rh sub- 
jefts Money wa» detainedand though afterwards Six per Cent. Intereft was allowed, the C.ipiral* 
remained unpaid, and after the Revolution was cooildered. and fettled (diough with fome Modi¬ 
fications} as a Debt doe froQitbe Publick. 
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of the Subjeft, and thereby drawing from the Coffers of Individuals, fuch 
Supplies, however large, as were requifxtc for the Support of national Mca- 
furcs g. This great Undertaking was accompliflied foon after the Revolu¬ 
tion by the Interpofition of the Legiflature j and Parliament thereby ac¬ 
quired a Power of railing fuch immenfe Sums as have defrayed fcveral 
expenlive Wars, which have terminated equally to the Glory and Advan¬ 
tage of Great Britain. Sums far beyond the Conception of ouc An- 
ceTtors, and at which the lateft Pofterity will be aftoniflied The Blefllng of 
Divine Providence on our Councils, and the ftrift and pundtual Obfervance 
of publick Faith, have atchieyed this political Miraole, in the Perform¬ 
ance of which, fome Inlirumerits were necelTarily employed j which, be- 
lides facilitating that great End, have been in other RcJpedls extremely 
advantageous to the Community. 

Amongst thefe there was one which contributed particularly to this 
Intention, and hath indeed promoted, what we very properly and emphati¬ 
cally call Circulation, in a very wonderful Pegree, and this to the inex- 
preffible Eafe and Benefit of the Publick. This is the Company of the 
Bank of England, which, in point of Stability, Regularity, and univer- 
fal Credit, is inferior to none; in point of general Utility fuperior to any. 
Yet was this great Eftablifhment fixed at the Beginning with Dilficulty h 

and 

8 It is eviJent that Breach of Faith ruined tliis Scheme in the Firft inftance, and while fub* 
je£t to fuch Mifchanccs would have ruined it for ever; But even this heavy Misfortune flu wt d how 
much the Circumfiances of the Nation were changed, how much Wealth was in private Hands, 
and the PoiGbility there was of the Publick’s availing itfclf of this Alteration. Upon tliefc Giounds, 
the Condition of publick Affiirs alfo requiring it, this Mode of railing Money by Loans was ap.uia 
adopted ^ but in a belter Method, and on a much more folid Foundation. New F; j>ds were 
ailigned for the Security of thofe who lent their Money, and inftead of the Promiic of the Prince, 
the publick Faith became plighted to fuch as trnfted their Property in the flands of the Publick, 
together with other Circtimftances of Advantage. 

* Sir Joliah Child faw and difappiovcd the Conduft of the Bankers in lending at fuch high 
Intcreft to Charles II. chiefly becaufe he thought It hindered a farther legal Rcdudlionof the Rate 
of lotereft, giving it as his Opinion, that whenever legal Inteied fell to Four, Government might 
be able to borrow at Six. His Notion was confirmed by the high Rates at w hith Money was 
borrowed after the Revolution, and the high Premiums given to proenre it even at thefe high 
Jlates. But we have fetn an cxadl Obfervance of Teims, and a puuflual Payment of Interelf, 
operatein fuch a Manner as to r.iife the Credit of publick above that of private Securities. This 
hath been done by bringing immenfe Sums Into Ciratlation, which otherwife being hoarded up, 
would produce an apparent Scarcity of Money, and of Conrfc an high Rate of Intereft. 

* The Company of the Bank of England was intViiuted A. D. 1694, their Capital was 
1,400,00 /. at Eight per Cent, and 4000 /. for Charges of Management, th.it is a dear Annuity of 
100,0^0/. in the Whole. This fhews the State ^ publick Credit at that Time. The Bank, 
through the wife and Ready Condud of their Direffors, weathered many Difficulties; and, as they 
gathered Strength, rendered from time to time freih ^rvices to, and in confequence of thefe 
ceived frefh Marks of Favour and Support from the LegiOatute down to 1764, when upoa 
Xooditious advantageous to the Fablidc their Term was proloi^ed, foa&not to de^mme huton 

One 
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and hath attained to its prdTent flourifihing Condition, purely by a fteady 
and uniform Courfe of cautious and prudent Management, by which the 
Company hath equally conciliated the Favour of the State and of the Sub- 
jedl*', and have in feveral critical* Conjundures rendered the higheft Service 
fo both. 

In the fame Proportion this Circulation extended, the good Eflfedls of It 
were feen, felt, and confeffed, which at length made Way for a Regula¬ 
tion in refpeit to private Credit, which had been long defired, becaufe the 
beneficial Confcquences or it were forefren, and their being confirmed by 
Experience in another Country, left no Room to doubt that, whenever 
introduced, they would be attended with, the like Succefs herek This was no 
more thangiving a legal Right for the affigning Promiffbry Notes,and putting 
them on the fame Foot with Inland Bills of Exchange, which though it 
could not beftow, enabled them to acquire a Currency that is exceedingly 
commodious, and in a great Mcaiure takes away the Inconvenience of long 
Credit, which is ever detrimental to Trade, by enhancing the Price of 
Commodities The Benefits arifing from this univerfal Circulation arc 

much. 


One Year's Notice after Firft of Augull 1787. In the Courfe of the laft expenfiveWar the Bank did 
every Thing that could l e cxrtftcd to maintain the Credit of this Nation, and by their Prudence, 
and Firmntfs fupported that ot al! Eiuropc aiitr the Peace. 

In many of the great Cltl..; of Europe there are Banks, as at Venice, which is allowed Pre¬ 
cedence as being the c’.kft, at t..cnoa the Bank of St. George, at Nuretnbergh, at H.imburgh, and. 
elfewhetc, but tfpeually at Aniftcida n, which is fuppofed to be the richeft of any. But who¬ 
ever ftiallcotifidef the (.\ iilli iiifflati and Regulations of thefe Banks, and compares them with thofe 
of oiir own, will be eetiviiiced.that it is itifiiiitcly preferable. By this I mean, it is much better 
adapttxl tr, onr Coniliiutiua and Circumftancc.', and hath thereby operated regularly and fuccelT- 
for the Kencfit cf th.: Community, and is indeed the great WhtMl which gives and preferves 
that equal .itid Ih.aJy Motion to oitr extcnfive Circnlation, which renders it the Source of Induftry, 
the Supputt of M.tiiufa^futcs, the Life of dotaeftick Ttade, and the very Soul of foreign Com- 


liicrcc. 

' In Cotintties where they have few ftaple Com.nodities, and where Traders live chiefly by. 
Frcigh.i, Filhtt’.g, ManufavUiits, &c. NtcelTtty j,H>inted out early to them Methods of aflilHng by 
Inch Trait(a<.'tions as thcL- the I’logtefs of Commerce, .and the State well knowing the great Im- 
poi lance of Traffic, gave icadily their Sanflion to all fuch Inventions as foon as dtfired. By a. 
Variety of fuch artificial E.xp-. Jlents, they qualified ruatura] Deficiencies, and came to be more 
tonfpicuous, and indeed moic able and dextrous in their Dealings, than their Neighboni.s, and 
acv]nircd dcTcrvedly an h'gh Cli.iraflcr for mercantile Abilities. Thefe Methods, when praftifed, 
were howevei obvious, and this, pirtictil.rrly with aJl its advantageous Confequcnces, was clearly 
Bated and ftrenuoufly recommended Half a Century at kail before it was adopted here. 

^ There were Notes of Hand given long before the Law which made them ol finh fcneral Uti¬ 
lity .as they now are. But they were rot negotiable, and no Aflion could be m.'?in;aiiicd on them 
as they were not Specialties. By the Statutes of the 3d and 4th of Queen Anne, this being re¬ 
cited, they, for the Benefit of Trade, are made as nflignablc and valid as Jnbnd Bills of E.xi.h.inge, 
fubjeft in point of Time to the Statute of Limitation ; and upon Experience of irs grard Ef¬ 
fects, this Law was made perpetual by another Statute of the Seventh of the fiune Reign. I'his 
hath been of ioexpreffibl^ Advanti^e in the Light mentioned in the Text, by giving a Currency to 
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much more eafily conceived than expreffed; b^aui^ thofe who are acquainted 
with them, have a Senfe of them fuperior to any Convidiion, that even the 
ilrongeft Arguments could produce; whereas, fuch as froni their Situation in 
' Life (which are now however but very few in comparifon of what they 
were formerly) find it very difficult to apprehend, though ever fo clearly 
explained, the Fruits of an Expedient they have never tried, and the Ope¬ 
rations of which have never fallen within the Sphere of their Obfervation 
But to Men of Penetration and Attention, its great Utility will be even in 
a theoretic Light, by no Means a Thing inexplicable, and much Icfs unin¬ 
telligible. 'V 

We have frequently afferted, and we hope in the Courfe of this Work 
have very fully Ihewn, that the Fruits of Induftry conftitute the true and 
permanent Riches of a Nation"; whatever therefore excites, promotes, and 
facilitates Induftry, muft neceflarily contribute to render a Nation opulent. 
A quick and conftant Circulation of Credit produces, and, which is more, 
fupports Induftry with better, and even greater EfFedl than Money; bc- 
caufe the Tendernefs of Credit requires an unremitting Affiduity and 
Application, as on the Succefs which thefe produce its future Exiftence muft 
depend *. But befides this there are other, which, though not more con- 
clufive, may prove as intelligible Arguments of the fame Thing. We fee, 
that where this Circulation is moft extenfive there is moft Induftry, and 


the Bills of private Men of known Probity and Punftoalify, and thereby rendering extenfive 
Undertakings prafticable by Per/bns of fmall Fortunes. 

“ We find this Obfervation fully juftified, by the Repugnancy fliewn for fo long a Time to fo 
eafy and fo expeditious a Means of converting a heavy, and in moft Refpefts a dead Credit, into a 
transferable Security, nearly as ferviceable (in the Courfe of Trade efpecially) as ready Mftney. 
Yet all this was judiciouQy explained, and every popular Objefiion to it anfwcred, by fo great a 
Man as Sir Jofiah Child, foon after the Reftoration. This Negleft of a Thing of fuch Utiii(y 
could only proceed from its not being attended to, and ef Courfe not being clearly underftood by 
fuch as had the Power of carrying it into Execution. But the Lofs of the Nation by this JDelay 
muft have been very great, as it fell out in that Junflure when our rifiog Mannfaftures ftood in 
moft Need of it. 

“ This is a Pdnt that deferves to be well COTifidered. When Men once embark their Cre¬ 
dit, not only their Fortune but their CharaAers are at Stake, and this in every Tranfaftjon ia 
which they are concerned. This Situation makes them cautious, attentive, indefatigable. Hence 
more immenfe Eftates have been acquired by Men who began with fmall, than by thofe who at fet- 
liug out were pofleffed of midliag or even of great Fortunes. Thofe Qualities which Neceftity pro- 
du^, ftrengtbened by Experience into Habits, and thefe were confirmed by Succefs. Such Men, 
in their Beginnings particularly, are exceedingly folicitous that their Goods ftiould be well made, 
that they may have a certaiu and a fpeedy Sale, to fecure which, in ordw io comply with their 
Eng.ageinents, they fell at fmall Profit. Thefe are very confiderable Advantages to Trade if 
viewed in a national Light. Add to this, that through the Experience gained by fuch as are 
bred under theftf Manufacturers and Deala's, they become enabled to purfue the fame Plan, and 
by calling Frugality, and a ftrift Rygard to Reputation, to the Affiftance of a froalf 

Capital, procure ijbt only a comfortable Subfiitence for thcnifclvcs and Families, but a^rd Em** 
ployinem aud Bread to fa* \y others. 
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that where it is unknown there is little or no Induftry at all. Where it 
can be introduced, it enlivens the fmalleft Sparks of Induftry, and this once 
done, they thrive and encreafe together, which is apparently the Cafe in 
other Countries as well as our own. In paft Times, when we had very 
little of it, our Induftry was much confined ; as it expanded, that was en¬ 
larged All this was forefeen and foretold, and therefore the Exiftence of 
the Fad: deuionftrates the Certainty of the Principle. We may therefore 
juftly conclude, that on this Point we have all the Evidence that in a 
Matter of this Nature can be reafonably fought or defired. 

But it may be faid, that in fpite of all thefc Arguments this Bene¬ 
fit from Paper Credit hath been, and ftill is very warmly difputed by fome. 
What is there fo certain that fome Men will not difpute ? Let us however 
hear and impartially confider their moft material Objedions. It is faid, 
that in confcqucnce of this continual Circulation, our Gold and Silver 
Specie are imperceptibly exported, which occafions a great Scarcity of what 
thofc who make this Objection are pleafed to call true Riches H. This 
Charge however admits, what is undoubtedly true, that Circulation anfwers 
in many Refpeds the Ends, and Supplies the Defeds of Specie. But it by 
no Means lliews, that it hath any Thing to do with what is the proper 
Objed of this Complaint, the Exportation of our Gold and Silver. The 
Truth of the Matter is, that in Time of War, Gold, for the Sake of its 
lying in a narrow Compafs, is fometimes fent abroad to anfwer Military 
and other neceflary Expences. But our Silver more commonly leaves us 


F It may feem a fanciful, but upon Refleilion it will be found a juft Pofition, that a Senfe of 
Want is the Source of Plenty. As foon as Induftry was produced by Choice, inftead of being 
compelled by Power, and Men were inclined to labour from a Profpeft of its Fruits, it became 
pradiicablc to work upon their Opinions, and this rendered it poffible to engage them to exert 
their Induftry, not only for aftual Money, but for what in a reafonable Space would entitle them to 
Money. When this Step was once accomplifljcd, and different Commodities and Manufactures 
were produced, thofc polleflcd of them found an Intereft in parting with them for thefe Titles 
to Money, which raifed their Eftimation, and thus a Circulation of Credit grew and gathered 
Strength. But how did it operate as it grew and gathered Strength ? By the ftill increafing 
Piogrefs of Induftry, produced through Emulation amongft different Degrees of People, who per¬ 
ceiving that Labour properly pnrfued, would fecurc Plenty, which was all they could proinife 
themfelvcs from Money, were content to receive another Medium, when convinced by Experience 
that it had the fame Effcrt. 

<1 It muft be acknowledged, that in the common Apprchenfion, Gold and Silver only are efteemed 
■Wealth, And why ? Bccaufc with them moft Things ma}% and little can be obtsuned without 
them. A fmall Degree of Attention will fhew', that what they purchafe arc Riches, and the Gold 
and Silver given for tliem no more (as we have often faid) than the Meafures of Riches. The com¬ 
mon they arc, but not the neceflary or univerfal Meafures. In fome Countries Shells called Cow¬ 
ries, in others Cocoa Nuts, and in others Cakes of Salt have the fame Effeft. But are they there¬ 
fore Riches ? He who hath all he wants, is rich without Money; but wdth Heaps of Gold and Silver 
in a Country without Neceflarics, a Man may be poor indeed. A Miier is that Man in every 
Country, not from the Want of Money, but from miftaking the Ufc of it, which however could 
sever render him mifcrable if the common Apprchenfion was t ight, 

V«L. II. I i from 
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from the thirft of Lucre, becaufc its Value increafes by its being converted 
into Bullion. All that Circulation does, is to make this Evil lefs felt, by 
preventing a Stagnation, till by the Courfe of our Commerce the Malady is 
removed r. 

Another Objeftion arifes f^om hence, that this Circulation (though 
but of Paper) hath the Effedt of what are ftilcd real Riches, in raifing the 
Price of Houfes, Provifions, and Labour, which is in many Refpedls detri¬ 
mental to the Community This Aifertion again admits, that Circula¬ 
tion anfwers the fame End with Specie. Yet, after all, there is, notwith- 
flanding this feeming Similarity in their Effefts, a very wide Difference 
between Circulation and Money. Circulation depends upon Credit, that 
Credit again refts upon Induftry, for the Fruits of Induftry are Things 
worth Money y and, in this Senfe, Circulatidn may be faid to produce them. 
But if, inftead of this Circulation, which, managed with Caution and Dif- 
cretion, maintains and ever will maintain its Credit, we had a like Quan¬ 
tity of Gold and Silver Coin current, it would certainly produce not Induf¬ 
try but Idlenefs, and this would continue till fuch Time as the Money was 
exported for the Payment, at firft, of foreign Luxuries, after that Necef- 
faries ; for little would be done while it circulated, till at length it failed, 
and then perhaps our People might be again induced to labour 


* It raay be farther urged, and urged with Truth in anfwer to this Objeftion, that fo far i» 
Circulation from contributing to the lellening in any Manner our Stock of Gold and Silver, that 
in that Inftance in which they have the beft Right to be confidcred as real Riches, viz. as valuable 
Commodities, it hath actually increafed and prt^ferved them. It is certain, thefe precious Metails 
wear Icfs in Plate than in Coin, and it is no leis certain that we have much more P 4 te now, than-, 
while we had no Medium in Trade but Specie. This iikewife fhews, that what is advanced in the 
Text is the true Caufe of the diminllhing our Coin, becaufe there is Gain in converting it into. 
Bullion, whereas the Faftiion feeures Plate, which it would not, indeed could not do if the general 
Balance of Trade was againA us. But farther Aill, it not only preferves Plate but even Coin from. 
Exportation. Since all who ifluc Notes payable on Demand, keep and are obliged to keep very 
large Sums in CaAt, which fo long as it remains in their Hands (which is more than it would do 
if circulated) is fafe from Melting and Exportation. 

* This of all others is the Argument moA relied on by tbofe Writers on this and on the, 
other Side the Water, who queftion the Utility of Paper Credit. This, fay fliey, without af¬ 
fording the Tolld Support of Silver and Gold alike valued in all Countries, expofes us to the only 
Evil too great a Plenty of Money can create, the advancing the Price of all the NeceAaries and 
Convcniencics of Life. But is this the Faft ! May not Two Things exiA at the fame Time 
without one being either the Caufe or EAefl of the other ? In the Reign of Queett Elizabeth, Honfes,. 
Lands, &c. rofe confiderably in Value, though Paper waS' not then introduced. May not the 
fame which operated at that Time, and not Paper Credit, be the Caufe now ? If we look clofely 
inM Matters, perhaps wc may Cod that fo it really is, as in the next Note we Atall endeavour at 
leaA to prove. 

* In the Reign of Elizabeth, from a Variety of Caufes which have been already explained. 
Trade began to fptead, MamiCuAures to iocreale, and many new Branches of foreign Commerce 

yew 
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It hath been farther objected, that, by Means of this boafted Circulation* 
many have fufiered by their Credulity, and that this Paper Credit gives 
daily great Occafion to Forgeries and Frauds. It may give Occafion, bur it 
certainly does not give Birth to them, for both were practifed long before 
we had any fuch Thing, and, if attended with fuch Inconveniences, they 
arife to a very inconfiderable Amount, are by no means peculiar to thisKijhl 
of Credit, and, after all, afFed Individuals only; fo that though t’jc 1 .xd 
cannot be abfolutely denied, the Confequences may be with Truth {o w.c.ch 
extenuated as to render them Icarce difccrnible, in comparilon of tlic ap¬ 
parent and innumerable Advantages that flow from it, and that da iy re¬ 
commend it, where-ever Induftry is recently introduced, and where, when; 
firmly cftabliflicd, it is found to be eflentially rcquifite to its Supper!; u. 

All Undertakings, in refped either to mercantile Enterprizes, or in the 
Eftablilhment of Manufadures, are weak and feeble in their Beginning!:, 
and, if unfuccefsful, either, fink intirely, or at leaft are feldom revived in the 
fame Age. Accidents of this Nature are not only deftrudive to private 
Perfons, but exceedingly detrimental to the publiek Intereft. On this i'rin- 
ciple, more cfpecially fince Trade, for which Providence defigned us, hath 
been attended to, fuch Attempts have been thought deferving, and h ivc 
been frequently favoured with Publiek Support. This in former Times 
ufually flowed from the Crown, in the Form of Letters Patent, Charters, 
or other Grants of Privileges, which, however requilite they might be, 

were opened. In confequence of this, Numbers of Families grew into Eafe .and Independence. 
This caulld a greater Confumption of Things nccenaiy, and augmenteo the IXtfire of Conveni¬ 
ences. A conilant .and growing DemandT.aifcd the Price. Trade being more flourifhing, h anu- 
tadtures more numerous. Commerce much faitlur extended, Tilings are become ftill deaitr 
from the fame natural Caufe. For if the Fruits of Indulhy incrcafc, however that may be cf- 
fcificd, the Confumers will be more numerous, the Confumption huger, and the Pticcs of 
many Things higher. But the People, by liiing better, will not grow the poorer. As the Faft, 
to the Knowledge of this Truth is as old as the Days of Elizabeth, when they did not conitive 
that Money was the only Property, but were wife enough to comprehend, that he who polIciTcd 
tuch Things as were worth bloney, was really worth as much as thofe Things would fetch A 
I'ruth obvious then, and which, remaining a Truth, will evtr appear fo upon a litsle Rt^flcc- 
tion, and yet the overlooking it is the (ole Caule of this heavy Chai’gc on Paper Credit. 

« It is fo far from being peculiar to this Species of Mwiey-Security, that they are liable to fm- 
f>o{ition, that on the contrary even Money is more fo, for it may be light, debafed, or counter¬ 
feited. Securities of a more folcmn Kind, fuch as Mortgages, Deeds, and R.ind';, aic rqually 
fubjefl to Forgery, and not to fo fpeedy Detection. In reference to the legal S.mvljonf lor the 
preventing fndt Dangers, Stat. a. Geo. II. cap. 25, §. t, makes forging, procuring, or alli.'liiig 
in forging promiflbry Notes, or publifliing them knowing diem to be forged, Felony without 
Benefit of Clergy, As to Impofitions from Credulity, the fame Prudence and CiitiimfpeAion 
requilite to guard a Perfon in the other Occurrences of Bufinefs, will defend him here, fince 
Notes can have no Credit but from free Acceptance, and that generally hath and fliould be al- 
wajffi foimded lutowledge. 

I i z were 



ygfy frcqacutly Objeftfe of Cci^ufc^.. If'i# 
l^twiicd them faUed in their Endeavours, they wctc reputed Pre|^drs^ 
f\If, ^n the other Hand, they fuccceded, th^ were cqnfidcrcd as Mottopo- 
lizd's. In later Times, and in Concerns or Moment, a much, better Me» 
thod hath been adopted, as often as it hath been found pradicible, by re- 
jefting private or particular Intereil, and propofing the defigned Advantages 
to fuch as fliould perform the Stipulations on which they are grant^, 
Thefe Bounties, as they arc paid by the Public, fo they arc folely calcu¬ 
lated for the Benefit of the Public. They are fometimes given to encou¬ 
rage Induftry and Application in raifing a neceflary Commodity, which was 
intended by the Bounty on exporting Corn ». Sometimes fdr promoting Ma¬ 
nufactures, as in the Cafe of thofe made of Silky. Sometimes, to fupport 
a new Manufadture, againft Foreigners already in Pofleflfion of it, as in 
making Linen and Sail-cloth Such Aflifiances, however, are never 

bellowed 


» Corporations, which imply the uniting certain Individuals into a Body, that they may thereby 
bea>me more ufcful to the Community, are created t>y the Crown. Many of thefe were formed 
for promoting Trade, and, according to the old Syllem of our CoTcrnment, were neccfliir}' and 
ufeful. On the fame Principle Privileges were granted to private Perfons, on a SogstRion that 
what was immediately of Ufe to them, would terminate in public Utility. Thefe alio did Good 
in bringing in many Arts and Manufaftures, though in fome Cafes, tending to private TntcrcR 
mote than publick Emolument, they were liable to legal Correftion. At prefent. Letters Patent 
arc ufually granted for Ihort Terms, in favour of new Inventions, or for fecuriiig cltublilhcd Pio- 
perty. 

* We have Rated in the Text the true Intention of this Bounty, which was, to encourage Agri¬ 
culture, by procuring for the Farmer a certain and a conRant Market. Let us fee how this hath 
operated in regard to Wheat. We now grow more than twice as much as we did at the Ffiu* 
bliihment of the Bounty; we even confume twice as much in Bread, as we then gicw; yet in 
A. D. 1697 wc exported a fif teenth Pai t of what we grew, .of late Years about a twenty-ninth 
Part only. The Bounty on this twenty-ninth Part amounted to fomewhat more than Fifty thou- 
faad, and the Produce to more than Four hundred thoiifiind Pounds. Jt is evident that all this 
is fo much clear Gain to this Nation. But this is far from being all that we have annually gained. 
For if our Cultivation is doubled, as indeed it is, then the Rent of Lands, the SubfiRcirce of 
Working Hands, the Profits of the Tradcfmen fupplying them with Utenfils, Cloatlis, tlte Value 
of Hordes employed, &c. muft all be taken into the Account. Befides this, we muR add the 
Freight (amounting to Half the Bounty) to make the Idc.a of the Advantages complete. 

r The Reader may find, in our Statute Books, many Laws in favour of the Silk Mannfafture, 
made with great Wifdom and Propriety for the Eiicotiragemcnt and Support of many Thoufands 
of induRrious Pc-fons employed thciein. By Star. 8 Ceo I. cap. r5. §. i. a Bounty was given/ 
on the due Exportation of Ribbons and Stuffs, of Silk only, of Three Shillings upon a Pound 
Weight; Silks, and Ribbons of Silk mixed with Gold and Silver, Four Shillings a Pound 
on Silk Gloves, Silk Stockings, Silk Fringes, Silk l.accs, and Sewing Silk, One Shilling and 
Three Pence a Pound ; on Stuffs of Silk and Grogram Yarn, Eight Pence a Pound on'silks 
mixed with It c!e or Cotton, One filiilling; on Stuffs of Silk mixed with WorRed, Six Pence a 
Pound for Thr.-j Years; and, from Experience of their Utility, thefe were continued by fubfe- 
quent Statutes. 

» The promoting the Manufaclurr of Britifh Sail-cloth was undoubtedly a very important na¬ 
tional Objcef, a:: the Coufumptioa was very large, and of eoiiife the Purchafu of it from. Fo¬ 
reigners an her.vy Expence on thePuolick. Many Methods wt e therefore etevifed, and counie- 
Banted by Law, both, here and in Iitland, for introducing and encouraging our own, in pre- 

iereuu* 
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but ii^n 

with a moral Certain^ of national Benefit. The great Intention of Boun¬ 
ties is, to place the Britifli Trader on fuch Ground,, as to^ render his Com¬ 
merce beneficial to his Country. In order to this, Ibme Profit muft ac¬ 
crue to himfelf, otherWffe he would not embark therein; but tbisy what¬ 
ever it be, muil prove inconfiderable in companion of what refults to the 
Publick. For if, by the Help of fuch a Bounty, one or-raany Traders ex- 
.port to the Value of a Thoufand, Ten thoufand, or a Hundred thoufand 
Pounds worth of Commodities or Manufaftures, whatever his dr their Profit 
or Lois (for the latter, through Avidity and overloading the Market, fome- 
times happens) may be, the Nation gains the Thoufand, ^en thOuland, or' 
Hundred thoufand Pounds, which was the Obje€l of the Legillature in> 
granting the Bounty». 

It is indeed true, that on whatever Account, or to whatever Amount,, 
this Reward is given, the Publick feem to pay, and private Perfons feem 
to receive. But thefe private Perfons receive it as the Hire from the Pub- 
lick, for performing a Service which otherwile they would not perform,, 
the Benefit of which accrues to the Publick } that can therefore very well 
afford to pay that Reward in reality, which, as we have Hated it, fhe only 
feems to do. For, looking a little clofer, we cannot help dilcerning, that 
the Bounty is paid to Individuals, who, as fuch, make a Part of the Pub¬ 
lick. But the Commodities or Manufadlurcs exported are fold to Foreign¬ 
ers, and the whole Produce of them, be it what it will, comes into the Purfe 
of the Publick, in one Corner of which the original Bounty was left, and- 
in another will lie the Merchants Profit 15. It was necellary to Hate this 

Point 
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fhature Deliberatioh, in virtue of ftrong Prwfs, andr 


feicnee ro that of Stranj^ers, more efpecially in the Royal N-avy. By Star, 12 Annar, Cap. 16. 
S. 2. a Bounty was given of One Penny per Ell on all that was exported for a Term, and conti¬ 
nued by fubftquent Statutes. By 4 Geo. II. Cap. 27. §. 4. an .additional Bounty of another 
Penny .in Ell is granted. Thefe Bounties were to be paid out of an additional Duty on im 
ported Sail-cloth By the fame Statute, every Ship baiit in Great Britain or in the Plantation,9 
r.. under the Penalty of Fifty Pounds, to be furniflicd with a complete Suit of Sails of Biitilii 
Maniifa< 5 fuix. The Amount of thefe Bounties mark the Progrefs of the .Manufnflurc, which is 
alfo affifted by the Fund on which the Payment is afligned. 

■ Upon this Con/ideration, that the inrirc Produce of what is exported ncccecs to the Katioit. 
the Legillature, when an Alteration of Circtimftanccs required it, have,made no Scruple of aiig- 
ihenting a Bounty, as in the C.tfe of rcfiaiAl Sugar exported, from Three to Nine Sliillings pn 
Hundred Weight. In like Manner, the o? 5 gioal Bounty of One JPonnd per d’on, in F.ivour of 
VefTels employed in the Whale Fifhing, hath been doubled, and many new Regulations made, in 
order to render this Flfhcry more advantageous to the Ptiblick. As a Bounty is given on Malt, 
when allowed to be exported, fo an Equh'alcnr of Thirty Shillings per Ton hath been gr.inted' 
on all Brititb madc Malt Spirits when exported, which is a common Benefit to Land, Manufacture, 
and Commerce. 

b On a due Attention to this felf-evident Doflrine, every rcafonable, every pubrntk-fpirited 
Man will.be reconciled to Bouxuic.s, cfpeciully if at the fame time he rtlkfis, how- miicJi fooncr 

many. 
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Foint at large, becaufe many Miftakes have been made about it; to ob¬ 
viate which for the future, let thefe Three Circumftances be continually 
borne in Mind, in refpedl to this Mode of aflifting Agriculture, Manufac¬ 
tures, and Commerce c. Firft, that no Bounty can be defired, but on the 
Plea of national Utility, which always deferves Notice, and cannot eafily 
be miflaken. It muft be likewife alledged and proved, that this is the onlv 
Means by which the national Benefit can be obtained. In the Second 
Place, the Sums iflued on, this Account not only drew the clear Expence, 
of the Bounty, but alfo indicate the Profit gained by the Publick ; for, a.> 
the one cannot exifl without die other, that Amount muft be the incon- 
teftable Index of both. Laftly, let it be remembered (and of this too 
Ibme Inftances might be given) if Bounties ftiould be improperly bellowed, 
ihey will of courfe prove ineffe<3:ual, and, after a few fruitlefs Trials, will 
remain unclaimed, conlcquently produce no Expence To thefe Re¬ 
marks we may add, that Bounties are ufually granted but for a limited 
Time, and then expire, arc always liable to be fufpended, and of courfe 
can never be the Caufeof any great national Loft*'. 

Im 

inaay of oar capital Manufactures might have hecn acqulredl, if this Method had bftco in earlier 
4Jfc, and how many valuable AcquUitions may Hill be made by their Afliftance. Amongft tijcle, 
we may reckon Timber, Hemp, Flax, Madder, and upon good Grounds I will vciuurc to add 
fiilk, all which, by national Bounties, wifely proportioned and fttadlly applied, might be gra¬ 
dually introduced, and vvitlvout Qutftion in Great Kriuln, Ireland, and our other Hies, iIkic is 
Land fuflicient for them all. We may alfo add, that it thefe Lands were thus employed, there 
need not be an idle Hand in all exur Dominions. 

‘ We have occafionally given various Intlanccs of the open, generous, and liberal Spirit of the 
Britifh Legiflature, and this is in nothing more confpicuous than in tlm Point of Bounties, by 
which not only the Filh and Linen of North Britain have been promoted, but alfo an expieis 
Bounty of Twenty Shillings a Ton given for all Timber fit for Marts, Yards, or Bow¬ 
sprits imported from thence into South Britain. In like Manner Atieution hath been rtiewii 
to more diAant Provinces of the BvitUh Empire, by giving Bounties on the fame Things, as alfo 
upon other naval Stores, fuch as Hemp, Ktch, Tar, and Turpentine, likewife Silk, Indigo, &c. 
of the Growth of our American Plantations, to fupport a Spirit of Indurtry araongft the People 
there, and to rtrengthen the Conne^flion and Correfpondcnce between the Britifh Colonics and. 
iheir Ptireni Country. 

■’ It is true, that fcefidcs the Objeftion wc have endeavoured to refute in the Text, there is 
another often urged againft Bounties. This is grounded upon the Frauds to which thc‘y are fup- 
fofed to be liable, and particularly the re-landing the Goods on which the Bounty hath been 
paid, and thereby dcceivi^ and cheating the Publick. But whoever perules the Laws made on, 
this Head, and attentively tonCdeis the numerous Precautions taken to fix every Circuinrtance re¬ 
lative to the obtaining the Bounty, the Checks on the rtiippiag the Goods, the Securities taken 
for their due Exportation, the Certifxites required to afeertain their being aftually delitcred and 
fold in a foreign Market, to difeharge thofe Securities, and the heavy Penalties on the Deteflion 
xjf any Fraud; vvhoever, I fay, that reflefts on thefe, will be convinced that fuch a Thing is at 
leaft extremely difficult, if not altogether imprafti,cable. 

• There is no doubt that, cxclufive of Frauds, the immoderate Thirft of Cain may tempt in- 
terefted MVn to aim at converting what was calculated for publick Benefit to its Detriment, for 
tixtii priyate/advantage. 'Ihus, on a Profpeftof fliort Crops in otlxtr Countries, Men may take 

bkafurcf 
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In like Manner, Drawbacks are ufeful in many Refpeds, erpecially in 
trefervine our Commodities and Manufa^ures from lying on our Hands, 
in confcquencc of the Duties the Legiaature may have found it requifite to 
impofe upon them for the Support of pubhek Meafures. In fevcral In- 
ftanccs, it would be abfolutely impoffiblc to export them thus incumbered,, 
and therefore the Load is very prudently removed, as the Term im¬ 
plies the Duty drawn back. But in fome Cafes this Eafe is given only m 
Part, where Neceflity makes it prafticable to vend them with a proportion¬ 
able Weight of die Duties Indeed, Inapofitions of all Kinds, though 
frequently injurious, may under certain v^ircumftances be rendered falutary 
and ufeful. As for Example, in reprefling an unreafonable Appetite for 
foreign Luxuries, by obliging fuch as will gratify^ 

Refpedl to pay roundly for fuch Indulgence, by which the Nation draws a 
Benefit that could not be obtained from an abfolute Prohibition g. Thefe Ex¬ 
pedients* 


BIcafurcs xvithin the Letter, bat direaiy againft the Sp»nt of the Law, to fend fo much of oar 
Corn abroad, as to endanger Famine at home. For this the Wifdom of Parliament provides, not 
bartlv by fufpending the Bounty, but by prohibiting Exportation, and opening the Ports for 
foreign Suppli^, and from our own Colonies. We cannot with any Shadow of Juftice afenbe 
Scardtv to the Bounty or the Exportation. Jf this was the Cafe, Sufpenfions would be fre¬ 
quent, whereas there have been but Five in a Courfe of Seventy Years. It the Bounty bad 
any Share, the larger the Exportation,' the greater would be the Scarcity. In A. D. 1750 we 
exportcd»ore than One-fifth of our Growth of Wheat, which was notwithftanding but at tour 
Shiilingsfftufiicl, whereas a Century before, A. D. 1650, when we had not either Bounty or 
Exportation Wheat was at Nine Shillings and Six Pence a Bufhcl. What then is the Canfe of. 
Scarcity > Unkindly Seafons, which though human Policy cannot prevent, yet their fad Effefts 
have been evidently IclTened, by our iiicreafed Growth, lince the taking place of Bounty and Ex- 


is intended in the Text, is, to give a general Idea of thefe Mitigations of Duties, 
thtir Utility, and the beneficial Confequcnces that attend them. We have already had Occalion 
to mention many of them, and have not Room to run over the reft here. It may not howevei be 
improper, having this Opportunity, to remark, that in Reference to thefe. Time and Accidents 
have great and fingular Operations. As for Inftance, the Demand for Leather and Manufaftures 
made of Leather is at prefent fo great and growing, that perhaps it is requifite to change our 
Meafures however prudent when adopted, and not only to difeontinue the Drawbacks on Ex- 
port.ation, but alfo to take off the Duties, or perhaps even to give a Bounty, on the Importation 
of raw Hides, at leaft from Ireland. In order to judge tlic better in a Matter of fuch Import¬ 
ance,. I have inquired as to the Amount of both, and upon a Medium of Ten Tears (as I ara 
informed) the annual Amount of the Drawback on the Exportation of Leather hath been 10,560!. 

and the Duty on raw Hides imported 1482 1 . r . 1 

8 Abfolute Prohibitions arc not agreeable to the Temper of a free, and by no means fuitnble 
to the Notions of a commercial People. For this Reafon (how heavy foever the Penalties) tlicy. 
can hardly be carried into Execution.. Bcfides, as tlie Superfluities of one Country are in ano- 
ther confidcred as Luxuries, it is a Kind of Breach of the Law of N.itions, produces counter 
Trohibition.s, and graduallv raifes a Spirit of Rancour, equally repuguant to ionnd Realoa and 
true Religion. But high Duties, ftriitly levied, prevent a dangerous l^cefs, and at the fame 
time fnruUh an unenvied Revenue. In no Country hath this Rdourcc been ptadiied with more 
Addrels than in. our own, where it would not be difficult to mention, it it w.as not cafier to 
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fedients for alleviating Difficulties, and procuring Advantages in refpeA to 
foreign Cofnmerce, contribute ultimately to the augmenting the Value of 
our Lands, for out of them thofe Commodities arile, and from what they 
yield the Manufactures are produced which we export. This though it was 
always the Fait, yet hath not been always fo well underflood as it is at pre- 
fent. From hence it comes, that of late Years fo many Statute's have been 
made for promoting the joint Interefls of both, and thereby eradicating 
that groundlefs Notion, that there was a real Difference between them *». 
We might add to thefe, many other Inftances of a fimilar Nature, fuch 
as Companies of AfTurance, which, by diminifhing the Rifque, fupport a 
Spirit of Induftry, encourage Enterprize, by fecuring to Men the Fruits of 
their Skill and Labour, againft fuch Accidents as Prudence could not fore¬ 
fee, or Diligence avoid The general Tendency of thefe, and of all other 
Contrivances of the like Kind, though they feem primarily calculated for 
the Benefit of Individuals, and thereby to prevent their fuffering from their 
honefl Endeavours to improve their Property, yet terminate finally in the 
Welfare of Society, to which the Endeavours of Individuals, and the Profits 
arifing from them, mull ever redound k. On this Account they become the 

proper 

gutfs, the Indulgence of a prevailing Tafte, hath fupplied a produdive Tax, which, without 
murmuring, could hare been obtained no other Way. 

•* We know from Experience, that its being abfurd is not always a Bar to an Opinion’s gaining 
Credit. If it had, the JiAinftion between the landed and trading Intcrcft had nevcrUbccn men¬ 
tioned. tVife and diiceining Men eafily faw and clearly demonflrated the Fallhood of this Notion 
upon the Principles of Reafon. We have alfo fhewn, in the Courfc of the Work, nearly the 
fame Thing Ifom the Evidence of Fafts. As Land was better cultivated. Trade improved, and 
as the Prolits of Trade increafed, it fuppHed both the Lights and the Means by which Cultivation 
hath been exceedingly diverfified and extended. Before we conclude this Chapter (which indeed 
Jed to this Remark) we (hall have Occafion to fhew this in a ftill flrongcr Point of View, from the 
amazing Improvements of Land for the Purpofes of Commerce only. 

’ Tl’.e Pradlice of Inluring is of great Antiquity, and appears to hare been in Ufc here in the 
Rtign of Queen Elizabeth ; but does not feem to have been carried to anygieat Extent till towards 
the Knd of the laft, and Beginning of the current Century, when fcvcral Societies were*formed lor 
jniuring Houles, Goods, Merchandizes, &c. againA the Danger of Fire, and thefe Aill fubfiA in 
luilEAecn. and Credit. The Royal Exchan^'e and London AAurance Comp.nnics were each of 
them cAabJiAicd by 'I’wo Royal Charters, the fii A in June 1720, iitipowering them to infnrc Ships, 
Goods, and Merchandize, againA the D.ingci of the Seas, atid to lend Money at Bottomry; the 
Second in April A. D. 1721, allowing them alfo to a/furc Lives ; which Charters the Crown was 
iinpowered to grant by Aft Parliament. Befidcf, piivate Perfons infiire likcwife, by iiiWer- 
writing of Policies. This, leaving fo much Liberty, keeps them all in a State of Emulation, 
prevents raifing the Premium to an exorbitant Heiglit, and aAbrds at the fame Time a large Field 
for Application and InduAry. In confequence of tlds, though Infuranccs arc wdl known in other 
Countries, ours are fuperior in Credit to any in Europe. 

^ All Methods that can be devifed for giving Eafe and Security to Individuals, by diminlAiing 
Hazard, or removing Apprehenfionf, operate for the publick Benefit by encouraging InduAry. 
Where this is upon the Principle cither of publick Spirit, as is the Cafe of Hofpitals and Infirma¬ 
ries fuppo; u-d by Subfciiption, or from a IVorpeft of very moderate Gains, with which many 
Soejetjes, whofc Managers ferve giaus, arc well enough content, there is no Need of obtruding 

Authority. 
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proper Object of the Legiflature’s Attention, and very juftly merit its Sane" 
tion for their Stability and Support. In truth, no Laws can be more de- 
lerving of Praife in their Intention, becaufe none in their Operations re- 
fpeding the Publick can be more beneficial. 


These accumulated Advantages, in a fhort Period of Time, made great 
Alterations not only in the Appearance of the Country, and in the Circum- 
• fiances of the People, but alfo, as was very natural, in their Temper and 
Manners, which Alteration was produdive of flill more falutary Changes. 
When Men faw, or rather felt, as hath been already obferved, the genuine 
Effetfls of Induftry, were convinced that Science and Application would cer¬ 
tainly lead to Eafe and Independence, and that whatever a Man acquired 
by thefe he might fecurely enjoy, it quickened their Apprehenfions, and led 
them to look out for new Means of exercifing their I'alents for Improve¬ 
ments. Impelled by this generous Spirit, they applied themfelves freely to 
Works of vifible publick Utility, and in which private Emolument was 
only a fecondary Confideration. Thefe Undertakings were fuch Ss could 
not have been attempted while our Lands yielded little, and oyr Manufac¬ 
tures were not far advanced ; and which never would have been executed, 
if Experience had not pointed out their Neceffity, in order to carry both 
to the highefl; Degree of Perfedlion'. The Senfe of this was fufficient to 
awaken the Spirit of the Nation j and Succefs manifeflly attending their firfl: 
Endeavours, excited a Refolution of profecuting them with Steadinefs and 
Vigour. We have faid enough to explain in general the Nature of thefe 
extenfive Enterprizes, and will now defeend into feme Particulars, from 
which it muft appear, that we have truly deferibed them, and that though 
they may be already, indeed are in themfelves, of very great Utility and 
Importance, yet they are flill likely to become much more confidera'ble in 
their Confcquenccs. 


Authority. But where ever it does interfere, the Confidence repofed in Authority (hould never 
be deceived. In this Light, the Satisfaftion given to the Suffcreis by the Chariuble Corporation, 
and the regulating the Concerns of the Mercers .Ct mpany in reipeft to their Annuitants, were 
noble Inftanccs of national Equity. 

■ There is a vifible Progrclfion in Improvements; Induftry, like Fame, gathers Strength by 
Motion, and, having gained one Advantage, grafps Immediately at another. The Oiufe of this 
is, that every Acquifition brings with it a Senfe of frcftt Wants, and this ftimulatcs to farther 
Efforts. By .degrees, after many Benefits gradually gained, an intelligent Nation extends its 
Views, and, perceiving th.it ftill greater Things not only remain unattained, but lie alfo beyond 
their Reach, through the Defea of Means, they tlicn fufpend their Endeavours, till either Acci¬ 
dent, that is, fome unforefeen Ch.inge of Circumftances, or, which is the catholick Inftrument in 
all national Improvements, an .^ngmentation of Wealth, removes the Defcft, and, reviving their 
former Intentions, puts aJfo the fuccefsful Profecution of them in their Power, 
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The commodious Communication between the fcveral Parts of a Coun¬ 
try by means of publick Roads, Caufeways where necelTary, and Bridges 
over intervening Rivers, is of general Convenience to the Inhabitants, a 
conftant Source of Opulence, and a fignal Proof of found Policy. The 
Romans were dilHnguiflied by their Attention to the Straitnefs, Solidity, 
and admirable Difpofition of their larger and theii* lefler Roads, which, 

. though ufed for other Purpofes, w-ere chiefly intended for military Ways ; 
and this wife Occonomy of theirs was carried through all the Provinces of, 
their extenfive Empire «». It is however remarkable, that fcarce in any of 
the Countries' they poflefled there are Rill remaining more authentic Monu¬ 
ments of thefc ufeful and ftupendous Works than in Great Britain, which 
with indefatigable Pains and moll extenfive Learning have been ftudioufly 
traced, accurately deferibed, and the Stations on them with as much Cer¬ 
tainty as might be pointed out by our indullrious and laborious Antiquaries n. 

• The Romen Roads, while yet in a great Meafure intire, appeared of fuch amazing Grandeur 
and Solidity, manifefted Inch a wonderful Sagacity in the Dtlign, and fuch prodigious Labour 
and Expente la the Execution, that it is no Wonder, in the barbarous Ages fucceeding the Ruin 
of that Empire, we find thefc noble and ftately Works confidently aferibed to Giants and Art 
magic. The Intention of thefc militai’y Ways was worthy of the Genius, and exprcfiive of the 
Policy, of that wife and potent People. They were fo many Links or Lints uniting the Pro¬ 
vinces to the Scat of Empire. They extended therefore from Rome to the Limits (iiowercr re¬ 
mote) of her Dominions. To form fomc Idea of them, the Ihortefi and fnreft Method is to con- 
fnlt the Pciititigcrian Tables. It is evident from hence, that they were very numerous, and, the 
Certainty of this is confirmed by the Remains which are ftill to be fcen in many Countries. In 
our own, as Camden obferves, they are mofV vifiblc, or, in other Words, beft prefei ved, and the 
Manner of their Conftruffion (by which they have lafted more than Twelve Centuries) mofi ap- 
p.irent id wild Heaths, over which they were carried, becaufe near Towns and Villages they were 
pulled to Pieces for the Materials. In the Itinerary aferibed to Antoninus there are Fifteen Roads, 
with the Stations marked upon them, and the DiAances between them in Miles, which, taken 
all together, make a Total of Two thoufand Five hundred and Seventy-nine Miles, the ConAriic- 
tioii of which muA have ncccfTarily confumed much Time, required much Toil, and demanded 
immenfe Treafiires. 

n JefRry of Monmeuth who tranflatcd, and thofe who give any Credit to the old BritiAi Hif- 
tory, aferibe thefc Road.s to the Kings Molmutius and Beliaus, who governed here fome Ages (as 
they fay) before the Coming of J. C*far. But our moA ancient and autbentick Authors, fuch 
as Gildas and Beda, affirm, that they were made by the Romans, and they have been vciy juAly 
fcllowtd by the Learned. Ranulph Higden gives us .an Account of the Four great Roads, which 
are alfo mentioned in onr old Chronicles in Verfc as well as Profe. Richard of CireilceAer, a 
Monk of WcAminAer, who died about A. D. 1400, though his Work hath been but lately pub- 
lilbed, gave another and more copious Itinerary, in which he removes the CaAra Alata from Edin¬ 
burgh to invemefs, which gives a Cobur to the old Notion, tliat a Roman Road once went from 
Cornwall to Caithnefs. Onr ablcA Authors on our Antiquities, viz. Ldand, Camden, Somner, 
&c. have incidentally treated this SubjeA. Others have written exprdis CoramcBtarics on the Iti- • 
ncrary of Antoninus, as Robert Talbot, William Burtem, Dr. Thomas Gale, Dean of York, and 
Saltmm's New Survey of England is a Book of the fame Nature. Tlte Itinerary was firA printed 
at Florence A. D. 1519, 8vo. So much as regards Britain was publifhed by Harrifon at the Clofe 
of his Defeription of Britain, A. D, 1587. from MSS, and upon this Edition Burton wrote his 
Commentary A. D. 1658. F. JercMU Surita publiilied his correft Edition of the whole Itinerary, 
with his learned Annotations thereon. Col. Agrip. A. D. 1600. 8vo. 

The 
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The Saxons, when they became Maftcrs pf the Southern Parts of this ifle, 
fhewed very gresat Rcfpe<it to thefe ancient Roads, as plainly appears by 
the Names they bellowed upon them, and which are indeed the only Names 
that they are now known by to us, and very probably they were not themfelves 
wanting, in their flourilhing State, in providing in this refpedl for the pub- 
lick Convenience But the Inroad? of the Danes, which occafioned fuch 


f meral Defolation, had no doubt dreadful Effed:s on thefe. After that, 
e Norman Conqueft feems to have been attended with no more favour¬ 
able Confequences in refpeifl to the Trade, than with regard to the Agri¬ 
culture of this Country. It may be, however, that even down to this Pe¬ 
riod fome of the principal Roads were in tolerable Condition, which might 
make the People Icfs anxious about repairing them, or providing new. 
But the long Continuance of our Civil Wars were attended with ftill more 
fiital Effects; and when the Nation had Time to breathe, we find fome 


Laws were made refpedling a Point at all Times of fuch apparent Utility, 
and which at that Period were become of indifpeniible Ncceflity ^ 


When the interior Peace of this Country was reftored, and, in confe- 
quence of that, fome Attention Ihewn to the Encouragement of Induftry, 
the Parent of our domeftick Trade, as this began to extend, it frona thence 
became rcquifitc to take more Rable Methods for a conftant and regular 
Communication, and this at length produced, in reiped to Roads, a Kind 
of Syftcm, which hath been altered in many Particulars, as the Changes 
in tlic Times and in the Circumftances of the People rendered it necef- 
lluy '1. Yet this Syftcm and thefe Changes by no means anfwering the 

Ends 


® The Law De Pace QHntiior Cheminorum, and the Appellation ftill in Ufe, of the King’s High¬ 
ways, flsew how much tliey were anciently refpefteJ. The Four great Roads were, the Folle, 
Wailing-ftreei, Ermtng or Ennin, called alfo Bcling-Arcct, and Ikeneld, Ryknild, or Rykcneld- 
ftreet. As to the Eryinoh^’, Extent, and Direition of all which, thcl-earticd arc in Senviments 
much divided. In their Wars with the Ihiton , the Saxons commonly occupied Roman camjts. 
When they had fubdued the Country, in huildiag their Towns they made Choice of Roman 
Stations, Th’-^ of couiTe preferveJ the Roads. Thefe and the Camps alfo were in li’tce Manner 
tiled by the Danes, boih adding to or altering a little, as their Fields or Battle plainly tF.ew, which, 
wlren'particularly mentioned, appear to have been on or near (one of the Roman Roads. 

P By the Statute of WincheAer, In the Reign of Edward 1 . fome Piovifion is made for tlie Se¬ 
curity of H glnviys, by lufttring i.o Wood to grow within Two hundred Feet on one Side or 
other, that Pairengcr.s might not he furprifed by Thieves, In the '< i:nc of fleiiiy Vlll. fome 
Laws wercenaAed for pieferving and amending Canfevvays, and for facilitating tlie making new 
and more commodious Roads, by th.c giving to inch as made tliem legally through their own Lands 
the Property of the Soil and in t!ie Materials of the old ones. As to tlie lefl'er Roads betw-.iti 
'I'uwn and Town, they were left to the Proteftion of the common Law (Knyghton de Eventibus 
Angliae, ap. X. Script, col. 1356, 1357.) to which the prelcripiive Right of Regulation ftill re¬ 
mains, where not expreily altered by Statute. 

■“* The Origin 'of this Syftcm mtty be found in Star. 2. & 3. Phi). & Mar, cap. 8. The Pre¬ 
amble declares, that the Roads were tedious and noifome to travel in, and dangerous to Pafien- 

K k 2 gers 
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Ends of a growing Commerce, a new Mode was introduced towards the 
Middle of the laft Century, which hath been generally followed in this, 
by applying to the Legiflature to eftabliih Tolls for amending old and 
making new Roads, fo that by a gradual Extenfion of thefe, which are 
called Turnpike Ways, the whole Kingdom is become much more per¬ 
vious than it was in former Times; an Advantage flowing chiefly from 
thefe Taxes, impofed indeed by Parliament, but iinpofcd on a juft Fore* 
light of the Benefits they would produce at the Solicitation of thofe by 
whom they were to be paid It was in confequcnce of this judicious, tho’ 
expenfive Arrangement, that our Roads became fafc, fpacious, and have 
generally fpeaking been kept in good Order j and by the perfifting in this 
Mode, thus recommended by its good Effedts, the Land-Carriage of 
this Country correfponds at prcfent in a great Degree with its Commerce, 
and as Plenty obeys the Call of Induftry, we find both fpread by this 
means into almoft every Corner of the Ifland. The Benefits ariling from 
thefe Improvements are equally numerous and obvicus, though more ad¬ 
mired perhaps, at leaft more confidered, by P'oreigners than by ourfelves. 
For to fay nothing of the Appearance of the Countr\’, to which thefe beau¬ 
tiful and commodious Roads add no fmall Elegance as well as Convenience, 
Land-Carriage, which arifes folely from them, is a Matter of prodigious 
Importance, if we confider the Amount of the Sums it cofts, and at the 
fame time advert to the Circumftances conneded w'ith it Let us, for 

, Example, 

gers and Carriages. For the Remedy of this, it is cnaAcd, that in every Parifli, Rurvcyoirs of 
the Highways lhall be annually chofen, and the Inhabitants obliged, according to thcii icrpcvtivc 
Properties, to find Labourers and Carriages, fora certain Number ot Days, to work theicon. 
This Law was in almoft every (ubfequent Reign reviewed, altered, varied, added to, or .anieiuied, 
that, to form a juft Notion of the Subjeft, required no fmall Time, P.iiieiice, and Application, 
as ilic Reader will perceive, who confults the Title of Highviays in Bum’s Julllcc. But all 
the'e A<fts, for the Eafe and Bcuetit of the Nation, are repealed, and the Subftance of tliera all 
reduced into a. fingle Statute. 

>■ As the great Objtft of the Romans, in their ftupenJons Roads and Caufeways, w'as the f.tfe 
and fpeedy Match of their Armies, and preferving a certain and coiiflant Comniunic.itiun be¬ 
tween their Stations, fo the principal End of ours is, the piomoting Trade, and bf>ih 1 picfume 
to be cqu-ally well calculated for the obtaining their refpe^live Ends. Jf the Syftcm, width 
hath been ftated in the former Note, Jiad tinfwered, there h.jd been no Need of Turnpikes, and 
it is only from the good EffeAs that they have produced we have feen them fprtad. The Atten¬ 
tion fttewn by the Legiflature, in regulating the CommilTloncrs and other Officx-rs; the Size,, 
Extent, and other Circumftances of the. Roads, the Number ol Hotfo, the Weight of Car¬ 
riages, the Breadth of Wheels, as well as the Rate of Toils, with a Multitude of other Pai ti¬ 
tulars, pioves an Intention of approaching at leaft to PerhAk-n in the Plan, li this is Itfs vifible 
in the Execution, it is to be iniputed to the common Fiaihies of Men. Be this as it will, the 
eompaiativc Excellence of thefe Roads, and the coniinua! Advantages flowing from them, incon- 
tettibly prove the Truth of what has been advanced in the Text. 

* That the P. oduce of Land Cariiage, conftant uad extcti'o e as it is, inuft amount in ilie 
Whole to a prodigious Sum, is as eafy u> camprehenJ as it woiilJ be difBcult to caieubte- But 
it is nevenhekfs certain, aad w.hich is of oiare Conrequence to the Community, is contiuiaily 

iaucaiisg. 
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Example, contemplate the Size and Burthen of thofe numerous BniTisHf 
Caravans, if the Expreffiqn may be permitted, I mean our Stage Wag¬ 
gons, which are in conftant, continual, and regular Motion from one great 
Town to another, and from all of them to the Metropolis. Thele are Ma¬ 
chines of confidcrable Price, and are attended with almoft daily Expence 
in regard to Repairs. Let us lik ewiic tae into View the valuable Cattle 
by which they are drawn, and which are alfo maintained with Care and 
..Coft, fupplying from their Employment a very comfortable Subfiftence to 
Multitudes of honeft and induflrious Families Let us to theie join the 
numerous, commodious, I had almoft laid magnificent Inns, on all thefe 
fpacious well-frequented Roads, w hich u e may truly fay peculiarly diftinguilb 
this Country, and which at the fame time maintain and fupport Numbers 
in difterent Stations To thefe let us add thofe great Towns that are 
become fo either purely or principally from their Situation on, and the 
Benefits which they derive from, the Roads that pafs hard-by or directly 
through them w. Neither muft we forget* the Rife of Arts, from the rn- 

creafed 

increafing. As Con\-eniencc direAs, they la fomt; Places employ Pack-horfes, fome of which 
carry near a Quatttr of a Ton ; iu others, Carts. Stage Coachc«, cxclufive of Paircngcrs, carry 
a guat deal, id ito many new-invented hftchines for carrying Filh, &c. Qnr Stage Waggons’ 
arc reftrained by Law to Six Horfes, and to a Lading of Three 'I’ons, which fhews they could 
carry more. Of all thefe Conveyances near Sixteen hundred fet out from, and of courfe retnra 
to Loiuion, fome Si.x Times, fomc Three, many Twice, and almo/ 1 ; all of them Once a Week. 
All this, or at leaft the far greateft Pai t of this rcgnl.ir and henefichl Intercom fc between the moIU 
didant Parts of this Kland, has aiifeii within the Compafs of a Century. 

' In Cafes of this Natute, Inftanccs only can ra.ake Things plain. On this Head, Two ho- 
nouiablc Ptrfons have obligingly put it in my Power ro give the following authemiek Particulars. 
A'IVrong complete Stage Waggon (Wood and Iron Work included) may toll’ fiom Fifty to Se¬ 
venty Pounds. The annual Rcp.iirs of fuch a Waggon may amount from Fourteen to Twenty 
Pounds. The firft Coft of Eight Hoifes, One hundred and Sixty Pounds; One and foinetimes 
Two die in a Year. Harnefs lor thefe Morfes from Sixteen to Twenty Pounds. Annual Re¬ 
pairs at Icalt Three P'luncJs. A Waggon, that i.s, the Bed or Body of it, «i.iy lall fome Yea;s i 
if in lonltant Work the Expcncc in Shoeing, Fieding, Inns, Turnpikes, and Drivers Wages, 
Goine to Twe-.ty Pounds a WOek. It will be evidtiit, fro,ij the Confidcratloii of thefe Circum- 
Ilances, that all whicJi hath been fatd in the Text i‘’ well founded, and that Laud Cairlage cn- 
tooiages Ini’iifl! V, promotes Circulation, and gives Bread to many Thoufand?. 

" It is a jnll Obfervation, that nothing can alford a dearer ludicatioit of me true State of a 
Country and its Inhabit.ints, than the publick Inns. In lome of the chief Cities in Germany 
and the Low Countries they arc highly commended ; p.'tflable in Fr.ancc, celebrated at I..)’ons, 
plentiful and cheap in Swifllrland, indifierent in Italy, worfe in Spain, an.I iPll wotfe in Poiaud. 
In this Country they were not formerly what they now ;trc. Buliucfs and I’leafure fepport them, 
and conftant Emulation hath made them, in mod, commodious, in fome Places fplciidid. In 
London fomc Inns are a Sort of Magazines and Warehoufes, where Commodities and M.-tnufac- 
tiires arc depofited till fold. In both Town and Country they are large coftly Buildings, p,sy. 
high Rents, and, befides their Owners and their Families, maintain a very large Number of Scr-* 
vants and Dependents. 

The Advantages ariling from fpacious and weli-ordcrcd Roads produced an Application fo? 
Tarnpikes, the very Exptucc of which is an kcontellable Proof of their real and permanent Uti- 
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creafed Cultivation of Lands, rendered eafy as well as requifite by their 
Means, as the different Condition in which they now are, to that in which 
they actually were a Century paft, fufficicntly and inconteftably prove 
All thefc Circumftances, duly weighed and maturely meditated upon, fully 
demonftratc the Rectitude of that Principle on which thefc flupendous 
Improvements were undertaken, and which do fo much Honour to the 
A<5tivity, Vigour, and Steadinefs, v/ith which in fo fhort a Space of Time 
they have been and are ftill carried on, with fuch evident Advantages to‘ 
Individuals and fuch general Credit to the Nation. 

Amonsgt the almoft innumerable Benefits that have arifen to us from 
the great and gradual Improvement of our publick Roads, there is one 
that deferves more diftindl and deliberate Notice, which is the prodigious 
Convenience it affords, for the conftant and regular, as well as quick and 
certain Correfpondence by the Post y. This Manner of conveying Intelli¬ 
gence 

lit}'. The conftant Facility of Carriage hath produced Manufaftures where there were none be¬ 
fore, or probably ever would have been, but hotn this Circumftancc. By this .ind other Benetits 
fcveral- Villages have, even within our Memory, grown into fubftantial Towns. Aloft of the 
larger Towns are likevvife increafed, as is evident from new Houfes and additional Building:;. 
A regular Communication always efTefls this; we fee it in the Territories of the United Pio* 
Vinces ; and the Accounts we have of China will lc«ni lefs wonderful, if we refleft that in Eng¬ 
land and Wales we have fome Hundreds of Towns on our great Roads. 

’■ '1 he Fa£ls aflirteJ in the foregoing Note will fcarce be difputcd, but the Inference in the 
Text poffibly may. . Many think the great increafe of Towns, and the reigning Inclination of 
I’eopie to lefide in tliem, hath a vifible Tendency to depopulate the Country, and thereby 
its Produce. But whence does this Defire of living in Towns proceed ? Becaufe Induftry enables 
People in Towns to live better. Numbers living better, muft create an increafed Con'^umption. 
But of whai ? Moft clearly of the Produce of the Country. If therefore the Confumptittn be 
iiilargcd, the Cultivation muft be augmented i^roportioo, and thofe employed therein be con- 
fcqusiniy benefited thereby ? The Voice of Rrafon feems loud, but tlic Language of Fadls is 
ft!d louder. Ail the Lands in the Neighbourhood of tbefe Towns, from which Lands, the In¬ 
habitants, occafional Vifitants, and Paircngers, are fupplied with Aiilk, Butter, Clieefc, Lamb, 
Mutton, Veal, and Bcei, are much raifed in their Value, and not a' litik improved by Pkiiiyof 
Manure, which Towns confiantly fupply. It maybe faid, this regards only Paffiragf. It would 
he farJ with Truth, if tbtfe People ate no Bread. But by the Help of ilieir 'l urnpike Ko.ads 
v.bcy.mjy receive Corn and Flour from even diftaut Markets. 

y We find the Invention of Polls attiibuted by Herodotus toJCyrus the Great ; and his Succtf- 
fors iu the Empire of Perfia appointed One hundred and Elc\en Royal Sratioius tu- Pidl-houfe.e, to 
convey their Edifls from, and Intelligence to their capittil City of Snza. Tb.e Grttks and Ro¬ 
mans .adopted this Perlian Inflitution. The noble Roads of the latter enabled tliem to give this 
ufeful Defign the inoft regular EftabUflunent. They had Inns at proper I>iftaiiccs, ami interme¬ 
diate btages tor UojfcK, and .iftcrwards Carriages. Charlemagne fettled Polls as Emperor thro’ 
all his Dtjminion.s. Lewis XI. revived them in France- All thefe were chiefly, if tK)t wholly, 
l.>r the Service of the Prince, and not calculated for puldick Benefit. It was fo when firft intro¬ 
duced here, and the Ufe made of Ppft-houfes was only to furnifh Horfes, the Rate of which were 
in the Reign of Edward VI. fixed at One Penny a Mile. In Queen Elizabeth’s Time, Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph was chief Poft-maftcr. 7 ’hc foreign Merchants, however, chofe their own, till falling 
out amongft themfelves, the City defired fhat Queen to appoint one. For fome time after the Ma- 
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genc6 was adopted many Ages ago in other Countries, and even in our 
own, but in a very rude and impeifcdt State, till the Long Parliament in 
the keign of Charles the Firft reduced into fomp Order what, had been 
before a Thing of little Confequence, and, by giving it a regular and uni¬ 
form Eftablifliment, may be faid to have ftruck out the Rudiments of what 
it now is z. This was much improved and legally fettled by Parliament 
fopn after the Reftoration j and the leveral Branches of it, foreign as well 
. as domcftick, very judicioufly regulated, and the Rates of Poftage adjufted 
on moderate Terms. This Method was attended with fuch beneficial 
Confequences, that in the Reign of Queen Anne this Plan, with a few 
Alterations, was very prudently extended to all the Britifli Dominions in 
America as well as Europe, the Authority of the Pofl-mafter General in 
diredling the Operations of fo vaft a Correfpondence, according to the Di¬ 
rections of that Law, being judged eflcntial to the Unity of the Britifli Em¬ 
pire, and is confidered, in that Light, as one of the mofl: memorable ACts 
in our Statute Book*. 

In virtue of this well-confidered and .judicious Eftabliflbraent, the Ob¬ 
ject of this important Inflruipent of publick Utility was fo effectually pro¬ 
moted, that it received continual Augmentations, efpecially by the Jntro- 
ciuClion of Crofs Ports } and by a Law in bis prefent Majerty’s Reign fome 
new Regulations were made for rendering the Carriage of Letters cheaper 

nrgement of Correfpondence was in the Hands of private Perfons, who carried it on at their 
own Expence, and tor their own Advantage. 

>■ In the Reign of Charles I. this Point came to be confidered in a proper Light, as a Thing 
that might be rendered beneficial to the Crown, and of infinite Utility to the Nation. A. D. 
1635 he publiilrcd a J’loclaination (Foedera, xix. p. 649.) regulating the Rates of Pofiage, for¬ 
bidding private Pofts, and pointing ont what we ftile the North and WcA Roads, lb that pro¬ 
bably if the Troubles had not broke out foon a&sr, the Poft-Officc might have been gradu-diy 
brought into good Order. A. D. 1644. the Parliament, having this Matter under their Confi- 
deration, beftowed the Foreign Office on tfie Earl of Warwick, and the Inland on Edmund 
Prideaux, Efqnire, an eminent Lawj’er, who made great Savings, and introduced a regular and 
excellent Eftabiifhmcnt. About Nine Years afterwards it ^^’as farmed to Mr. John Manly, and when 
Cromwell was Proteftor he made his Secretary Jo!in Tburlos Poft*mafter. 

a By Statute 12th Car. II, Cap. 35. the Poft-Officc is completely and moft diftinfllj' regu¬ 
lated in reference to the Rales as well of Foreign as Inland Letters, the Revenue ariiing from it 
given to the King, and all prirate Pofts (except the I..etter.-Carriers to the Univcrfitici.) abfoluteiy 
fupprefled. By Stat. 15 Car. II. Cap. 14. the Wine-Litence and Poft-Oifice are both fettled on 
James Duke of York. By Swt. 9 Annae, Cap. 10. the former l.aws in reference to Pf)fti -are ;ill 
ttf them repealed, and a new Syftcm efrablifhed through the whole Extent of the BritHh Empire. 
This is put under a Poft-Mafler Oeneral, who is anthoriied to appoint Poft-Mafters at Edinburgh, 
Dublin, New York, Src. and through all the Provinces on the Continent, and in all the BriuHi 
Iflcs in America, Rates are fettled for Letters Foreign and Inland ; and in all Parts of Scotland,, 
Ireland, and America, and by Authority of the PaflLimcnt of Great Biitain, the fame Powers 
retjuifitc to the Exeention of bis Office in England me vefted in him and bis Deputies in all thefe 
Couimics. 
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®;nd more commodious, the Prudence of w hich has been vifible in its Con¬ 
sequences, and in the amazing Increafe of Correfpondcnce The Reve¬ 
nue ariling from the Polt, the Confideration of which is not our prelent 
Concern, though in itfelf very confiderable, is of all others the moft chear- 
fully paid, on account of the Singular Benefits that attend it. The Amount 
of this Revenue ferves as an Index to thofe prodigious Advantages that 
from it are derived to the Community, and is an inconteftable Demonftrfi- 
tion of the otherwife inconceivable Intercourfe carried on with the utmolT: 
Facility, Celerity, and Security, through the wnde Expanfe of the Britith 
Dominions c. By this alfo, which is an additional Emolument to Society, 
a very large Number of Perfons in very different Situations of Life find full 
Employment, and, according to their different Stations, derive from thence 
a conftant and fuitable Subfiftence. We may alfo from the State of the 
Poll Office in feveral Periods, which we can eafily and certainly know, 
colledl a tolerable Notion of the comparative Progrefs of our Induftry and 
Commerce d. A Thing of Angular Utility in itlclf, and which perhaps, 

with 


By Star. 3 Geo. I. Cap. 7. a Claufe in, the laA-mentioncd Adt, diretAing Sci'cn hundred 
Pounds a Week to be paid every Tuefday out of the PoA-Office Revenue into the Kxchequer, 
for Thirty-two Years, is made perpetual, and carried to the General Fund. The Privilege of 
franking, or exempting their I^etters from the Charge of PoAage, had been al'owcd to Mentbers 
of both Houfes of Parliament, from the legal EAublilhmcnt of the PoA-Office by Warrants from 
the Crown ; but was allowed, and put under proper Regul.uions, by Star. 4. Geo. III. Cap. 24. 
In the fuccectfing Year this important EAablifhment was ag.iin reviewed, and improved by Stat. 
5 Geo. III. Cap. 25. This Aft, proceeding pp the Balls of Queen Anne's Law, extends the 
Bounds of the PoA Office in America, reduces and r^ulates anew the Rates of PoAage, pro¬ 
vides for the Security of all Letters aitd Packets intruAed to this Conveyance, and makes many ne- 
teeffary and proper Amendments. • 

* The Romans, improving on the Perfian Model, not only looked upon their Capital as Mif- 
trefs of the World, to the very Limits of whi^ (according to their Apprehenfions) their Roads 
had been Aretched. They w'cnt yet farther ; they held their whole Dominions to be an Extenfion 
only of their City, and thefe prodigious military W.iys, no more than fo many lengthened Streets 
of Rome. With at IcaA equal Propriety may this Idea be adapted to our own Country. By 
the Valour of our People, the Wifdom of our Counfels, and the Blcfling of Providence on 
both, our Empire is as exrenfive as we need wifh, through which the Direflions of Govern¬ 
ment and the Applications of Subjeffs circulate with regular Facility ; the Coricfpondcnce of all 
who are concerned in Commerce is cat tied on with uniform Freedom and Certainty ; and, when¬ 
ever difpofed to return from her moA diAant Dominions, the Mother Country communicates to 
her Children all the Rights of Citizens. Britain thertfore is truly, in refpefi to her Provinces, 
the Seat of Empire, the Center of Commerce, and the Haven of Repofe. 

* The Convenience of a regular Correfpondence w.is abfoluuly rexjuifite to Trade, and from 
thence the Condition of the one indicates in a great Degree the State of the other. .Some Hints 
on this Head Aiall be given ; but the Accounts of the PoA-Office, which would fet the Point in 
a clear Light, are not in a private Perfon’s Power. When Mr. Edmund Pi ideaux was Inland PoA- 
maAcr, A. D. 1644. he was fuppofed to collect about Five ihoufand Pounds per Annum. The 
Parliament farmed the PoAs, A. D- 1654. to Mr. Manley (Scobcil. 358.) at to,cool. After 
the ReAauration, A. D. 1664. Daniel <)‘Neale, Efq; farmed them (Stal. 15 Car. II. Cap. 14.) at 
Twenty-one thoufand Five hundred Pounds. la A. D. 1674 they were Jet (Cbamberlayne's 
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with die lame Clearnefs of Evidence, can fcarce be accompliihed any other 
Way. 

As fafe and fpacious Roads by Land are in many refpe^ls highly c«n- 
modious, fo thofe Conveyances, which the Chinefe call emphatically 
Water-Ways, are of equal Utility and Convenience, and are even fupe- 
rior in Point of Cheapnefs and Facility. The Three famous navigable 
Rivers in South Britain, Thames, Severn, and Trent, afforded in all Ages 
fuch apparent Proofs of this, and the Benefits derived from them were Co 
numerous and fo obvious, that thro’ a long Series of Years they were con- 
lidered as abfolutely perfect in their natural State, fo that no farther Atten¬ 
tion was paid to them, than was requifite to keep them free from Incum¬ 
brances, and for the Prcfervation of their Fiili. But when the Eyes of the 
Nation came to be gradually opened in refpedt to Commerce, it was dif- 
cerned that, fine, pleafant, and profitable as thefc Rivers were, they might 
be made ftill more fo by the removing fomc Defcils e. This being done 
with Succefs, occafioned a ferious Confideration of the Condition which 
other Rivers were in, from Shallows in fome Places, the Riling of their 
Beds from injudicious Cuts, their being incumbered with Rocks, Stones, 
or Rubbifli, and other natural or accidental Impediments, by which they 
were rendered unfit for Navigation. 

The Confcquence of this was, the forming many Projedls for removing 
thefe Inconvcniencics, as manifellly appears by various ConceflTions from 

Prefent State) at Forty-three thouiand Pounds. At the Acceffion of King James, A. D. 1685, 
the Ports wcire ertimated (Stat. i Jac. II. Cap. J2.) at Sixty-five thoufand Pounds. All thefe 
fccui to be the net Produce. At the Revolution, A. D. 1688, the grofs Amount was Seventy-fix 
thouiand Three hundred and Eighteen Pounds. In A. D. 1697 it was, acrording to Dr. Dave- 
.nant. Ninety thoiifand Five hundred and Fiveo^Pounds. In A. D. 1710 the Stat. 9 Annte fays 
tliey were One hundred and Eleven thoufand Folir hundred and Sixry-onc Pounds. In A. D. 
1715; the grofs Amount of the Inland Office came to One hundred .and Forty-five thoufand Two 
bundled iuul Twciuy-fcven Pounds. la A. D. .74.1 the fame amounted fo One hundred and 
Ninety eight thoufand Two hundred and Twenty-fix Pounds. But the total grofs Amount ot 
both Inland and Foreign Offices (which can alone demonrtrate the Extenlinn of our Correfpond- 
tnee) was :iiat Year Two hundred and Thirty-five thoufand Four hundred and Ninety-two Pounds ; 
and Twenty Years after, vir.. A. D. 1764, the grofs Amount was Four hundred and Thirty-two 
thoufand and Forty-eight Pounds. 

® In order to fet this in a proper Light, it will be fnfficient to remark, the n:'bleRivcf of Thames 
was navigable from Lcchlade to Oxford; and from Bcrcot, Seven Miles below Oxford, to London. 
In the ’■J'imc of James J. the r«moviog this Stop in the Navigation from Oxford to Eercot, which the 
growing Communication by the River rendered very troublefome, came to be confiJcrei! as a Thing 
oT Importance. After much Deliberation on the Means, a Law was obtained for this Purpofe, which 
however was not carried into Execution. But the great Utility of theMeafure remaining as obvious 
a.s ever, the Attempt was renewed, and the Navigation of thefe Seven Miles gained in virtue of the 
Powers granted by St.it. 21 Jac. I. Cap. 32. which hath proved highly beneticial, by bringing 
the Produce of fcveral Counties to this Metropolis, and making them Returns of various Necef- 
faiits from hence. 
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the Crowh, in order to facilitate fuch Defigns; which however, from a 
Variety of Caufes, were attended in general with little EfFedf. In Procefs 
of Time Applications of the fame Sort (for the Idea of their Expediency 
ftill^nljfifted) were made to the Legiflature, and feveral Laws paffed, and 
large Powers were given, for this excellent Purpofe. But even thefe were 
attended with rather lefs Succefs than might have been expefted, from a 
Concurrence of linifter Accidents, to fome or other of which many of thefe 
well intended Undertakings w^ere found in their Progrefs to be unluckily 
expofed s. But however Ibme of them happily fucceeded, which, by the 
local Advantages they produced, abundantly proved the wonderful Utility 
of fuch Endeavours, and were in many other refpefts attended with the 
moft beneficial Etfeds h. As, upon reviewing them, it feems highly pro¬ 
bable that feveral Attempts of this Kind mifearried, from their being pre¬ 
maturely undertaken, before there was a fufficient Fund of Wealth for 
the Support of fuch expenlivc Improvements, the I^rofits of which were in 
fome Degree contingent, and perhaps alfo before domeftick Correfpondence 

^ There are many Inftancesof thefe in the 19th Tome of Rymer’s Foeiicra, particularly one ia 
p. 686, impowering CommiffioDcrs to render the River Wey navigable to its Fall into the 
Thames. It is evident from the Commidion, that this River had been navigable in former 
Times (which might be the Cafe with others) bat was grown foul and choaked at this time, 
which Impediments the Commiflioners were direfted to remove. This was ctFecfually done thro’ 
the Care and Induftry of that eminent and worthy Patriot Sir Richard VVefton of Sutton Place, 

S horn we have already celebrated for his excellent Ticatlfe on Brabant Hulbandry, which Samuel 
artlib pubiifhed. This hath been exceedingly beneficial to Snrry, and to fome Parts of the ad¬ 
jacent Counties, but more efpecially to the ancient Town of Guildford, and this contributed to 
keep up the Defirc of improving Rivers, notwithfbnding fome Attempts failed. 

8 We may coileft this from various renewed Aifis, and others for enlarging the Powers for-' 
merly granted. Indeed nothing can be more difficult than to calculate the Expence which may 
be requifite in fuch Undertakings, in proportion to which the Duty or Tonage paid the Proprie¬ 
tor or Proprietors is fixed. The Conftruflion of Locks is tfonblcfome, and at the fame time 
chargeable, fubjeft to continual Repairs, and, from a Variety of Caufes, often incertain. From 
hence it hath fometimes happened, that, after an Aft obtained, it hath been many Years before 
the Works have been conitncnced for carrying it into Execution. In the Cafe of Woifley Brook 
in Lancafhire, for nuiking which navigable an Aft pafled 10 Geo. II. Cap. 9. nothing was done 
at all till the Duke of Bridgew!iter’« Canal was undertaken, and then this Circumftance being 
Rated in the Preamble of the Aft, Powers are granted for applying the Water of this and fome 
other Brooks for malting and fupponing his Grace’s then intended Canal from Worfley to Sal¬ 
ford. 

•' In the Firfi Place, we ought to name the River Lea, commonly called Ware River, which 
falls into the Thames at Blackwall, and in this Point of light was the fir/l River difiinguilhed 
by the Care of the Legillature. See Stat. 13 Eiiz. Cap. 18. Befides this, there are Twelve other 
navigable Streams that fwell this noble River, and it may be half as many more, which Art and 
Expcnce might alfo render navigable. Inftances of the fame Kind occur in other Parts of the 
Kingdom, as of the Avon in the South, which falls into the Sea at ChriR Church in Hamplhire. 
The Lugg and Wye in the Well, which fall into the Severn. The Aire and Caider in the North, 
which, after their Juoftioo, fall into the Oufe, and with it into the Humber, by which Rivers 
(fince they were rendered navigable) the Manufuftnres of Leeds, WakefeiJd, &c. find a fpeedy, 
hfc, aud ffiott Pillage to the Port of Hull. 
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had acquired fuch a Confiftency, as to make Plans of this Nature appekr 
evidently of fuch Importance as they really were. It is therefore not at 
all unlikely that feveral of them may be again refumed and carried into 
Execution, more efpecially if we refled how much better thefe Things arc 
now underftood, and how many new-invented Methods have been of late 
Years introduced, which may be applied to bring them to Perfedion, or at 
Igafl: to that Degree of Perfedion of which they are capable. 

But, befides thefe, there arc other Conveyances by Water, that in the 
Light in which they are here confidered certainly deferve Notice. It hath 
been frequently and very truly obferved, that South Britain may be fo in- 
terfeded in Seven or perhaps more Places, by the Jundion of Rivers, as to 
produce a regular inland navigable Correfpondence between the Ports upon 
the Eafl: and Weil Seas. A Thing of fuch viflble Importance and Utility, 
and at the dime time fo apparently pradicable, that we mayjuftly wonder it 
hath continued fo long in Contemplation, without being carried into Exe¬ 
cution i. In North Britain, fince this Work hath been in the Prefs, the 
Jundion of the Clyde and Forth is adually and eftedually undertaken i and 
the interfedion of that Part of the Ifland between Inverlochy and invernefs 
is fo apparently feafible, that, as hath been already fhewn, it might with 
little Labour and at no great Expcnce be at any time accompliflacd In 

' The ConcfponJcnce between London and Briftol being very dxpenfive by Land, and tedious^ 
by Sea, it was natural to endeavour at finding tome Means of leflening at leaft, if not removing thefe 
liiconvcniciicics. In order to this, it was propofed to inalce ufc of the -Avon whicli runs to BrifioJ, 
and the Kcnnet which falls into the Thames ; but it does not appear this ever went farther than 
lipeciilation. In the Reign of Charles II. a Bill was brought iuto the Houfe of Commons, to 
unite, by a new Cut from Lechladc, the Thames with the Avon that paffes through Bath. Cap- 
5 ;in :iiiaiit()U propofed the fame Thing, by uniting the Thames by the Charwell, to the Avon 
by the Srinir, aiiJ fo to the Severn, with only Eight Miles of Land Carriage. Itfeem’d nccefliiry 
to mention thefe, becaufe it may become requifit* to review and fix on fome one of them, in a 
i'ltuie Scafou, w'lieii, in confequerice of a Method to be hereafter explained, a Communication 
lli.'!l be .ucomplidied between Hull, Liverpool, and Brifiol. For, in that Cafe, fome fuch Communi¬ 
cation by VV'atcr will be nccefliiry to maintain that Intcrcourfe between the midland Counties and 
the C.':ipit.il, which is of lb great Confequence to both. 

“ It is not 10 be doubted that thefe direft Canals between the Tw'o Seas will be of great and 
genera! Ufc. That which is now carrying on between the Forth and Clyde will, in its Progrefs, 

.’IS well as w’hen tinUhed, evince thi.s. The Number of People employed in the Work mull oc- 
c.iflon a great Confumption, aud of cotirfe encourage the railing Provifions, to the no finall Emo¬ 
lument of the Landholders. They wnlJ receive a Confidcration for cmiing through their Lands ; 
in other Words, a Premium for fuffciing their Eftates to be improved. By the very Cutting, 
the v.ariou3 Strata will be made known, and probably feveral valuable Follils dilcovered that oihei- 
wife would never have been difclofed. Many who come as Lalrourer,', will fettle there and lie-- 
come'Inhabitants ; and the Sums of Money which this great Work will cofi mufl be fpentin and 
gradually circulate through this Country, which will have a very vifible as well as beneficiul 
Elfeft oa the Lands and tiic People by that time it is finilhed. A Circumftancc of prodigious 
Coadqucncc confidered iii a national Light, as it will put it immediately and effcflually in theis 
Puwer to improve all the local Advantages this Canal mufl neceffarily produce. 

L 1 2 reference 
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reference to artificial Canals, there have been feveral, and thofe too very con- 
fiderable in this Country, made at different Times, for different Purpofes, 
and by different Nations. As for Inftance, Cardike or Cacr Dike by the 
Romans; moft probably in the Days of Agricola, Forty Miles in Extent, 
conneding the Rivers Nyne and Witham, which the Remains of it, ftill 
vifible, fhew to have been Twenty Yards in Breadth, and which ferved for 
conveying Corn and other Provifions between their Stations in Northamrp- 
tonfhire and Lincolnfhire h Offdike or Offa’s Dike, made by the Saxons ■ 
from Briftol to Chefter, of which there are alfo fome Remains, generally 
fuppofed to have been for Defence againft the Britons, but which poffibly 
might ferve for other Purpofes alfo. Foffdike, cut in the Reign of Henry 
the Firfl (if in truth it was not Part of the Cardike) for the opening a 
Communication between Lincoln and York, by the I'rent and Humber, 
which Canal, now ftiled a River, is about Seven Miles in Extent >». 

Add to thefe, as we may veryjufily, the more modern Navigations 
through the Fens, which are large, commodious, and extenfive, of the fame 
Kind with thofe in Holland, of fome Canals in France, and even of thofe 
in China, though inferior more efpecially to the lafl, the greateft Part of 
the Traffick of that mighty Empire being carried on, and that too with 
much Facility and Safety, by thefe Water Roads'’. If therefore wc 

have 

t What is faid of this noble Canal, which does fo much Honour to the Romans, in the Toir, 
Is from Moieton’s Natural Hifrory of Northamptonlhirc, p. 513—515. But the very iup.caioiis 
Dr. Stukeley, in his Mcdallic Hiftory of C-araufius, p. 123, 125, 138, 149, lOo, 168, 188, 198', 
202, gives a much larger, and which feems to be no improbable, Account ol this Roman Ca¬ 
nal, which he thinks derives its Name from Caraufius, not from his making, but repairing, fl our¬ 
ing, and dnlarging it According to this Gentleman, he founded the City of Granta, out of whkh 
Cambridge arofe, and, beginning a Canal from thence, joined it to this, and brought ilown 
thereby prodigious Q^iiantitics of Grain, from the fertile Corn Counties, for fupplyiiig the Guri- 
fons. He alfo m siatains, that he continued it on from Liueoin to Torkfay, where falling into the 
Trent, the Navigation was carried to the very Extremity of the Roman Province. Though t] c 
greateft Part of this Canal be either filled or grown up, yet in fome Places it is ftill vifible and 
full of W.attr, the raiftd Road running by it is alfo very apparent. 'Phis Affair, to which our 
old niuiquaries were Strangers, deferves to be more exaflly inquired into. 

« It did not ftem netclfary to take Notice, in the Text, of thofe artificial Crcel;,s made by Cuts 
into Rivers, as at Beverley in Yorkftiire, becaufc of this we have already fjxr'cen, V'ul. I. p. lyq, 
175. or of that at Chicliefter, which is exceedingly convenient to this Imall neat City, which 
carries on a very great 'I'rade in Grain, and in fome Years hath exported Thirty thoufaud Quar¬ 
ters. 1 will take this Opportunity of adding, that a Propofitiou was once made to the City of 
York, of reftoring its ancient Honour as a Sea Port, by cutting a ftrait and capacious Canal inio 
• the Humber, through which Veflcls of confiJerahIc Size might have come up from the Sea dJ- 
rcdtly, which muft invc been highly advantageous in many iefpe<fts to this ancient, famous, and 
well-feateJ City, which certainly deferves to he embcllilhcd aud improved, as well as refpedfed and 
admiied. 

“ .As our great Roads over all Europe came in the Place of military W.iys made by the R«»- 
mai-s, fo their Cauals fttved as Models for CHuj.. Suetouiiis (in Claudio, Gap. j.) fpeaks in Ad-r 
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have been later in more generally adopting this Mode, it may be afcribed to 
a Variety of Caufes j fuch as our having naany other Ways of Communica¬ 
tion, lefs adapted to thofe Regions, our Country being not of fo latge Extent 
as to render this Method indifpenfably neceffary, and the cutting fuch Paf-' 
fages through the Lands of private Perfons being lefs agreeable to the Na¬ 
ture and Spirit of our Government. But when, through an Alteration in 
the^State of our Trade, our Manufaftures, and our Circumftances, fuch 
Communications appeared to be really neceffary, there could no reafonable 
Doubt be entertained of their being found exceedingly pradicable, as very 
few Improvements have been made in other Parts of Europe, which, under 
proper Management, fupported by fteady Perfeverance, we have not been 
able to introduce here, and this very often with fuperibr Advantages to 
thofe which were our Models. A Circumffance that ought to be ever re¬ 
membered as a juft and rational Encouragement to new Undertakings of 
every Kind, provided they arc of national Utility o. 

These Obfervations are exceedingly material to the forming diftin(5l and 
accurate Notions of our lateft Improvements, which can never be obtained 


ttilration of the Can.il made lay DiiifHs, which diverted the Waters of the Rhine into the Yflel. 
'I'he Junction of the Mciifc and Rhine, by a C.inaJ Twenty-three Miles in Length, was made by 
C’uibulo (Tacit. Anna!. Lib. xi.) to avoid a Paffisge by Sea, and at the fame time to employ 
the Troops. Hence thefe Water Communications have been fo much eftcemed and priflifed in 
the Low Countries and the United Provinces, where the Making and Management of them is 
p.TtC'.'tly well iinderilood. In Fiance tlie Canal of Briare unites the Loire and the Seine. It is 
Thii ty-three Miics in Extent, and is of great Utility in facilitating the Correfpondence of the Ca¬ 
pital with the Provinces, to their mutual Benefit. It was begun in the Reign of Henry IV. and 
litiiflicd under the l)irci 5 iion of Caidinal Richelieu. It hath Forty-two Locks, for palling each of 
which tire Proprietors receive a fmall Duty, which is doubled or even trebled in Exigencies of 
State, and the advanced Duties let to Farm for the Benefit of the Crown. The Canal of Orleans 
juiiis the f.ime Rivers, but ir i.s fiiorter, and hath only Twenty Locks. Alnioft every City .mdi 
great Town in China, not immediately fcaicd on a Lake, a River, or a Canal, iiath a navigable 
Cut into one or other of them, by which they are plentifully fupplied with Filh and all Kinds of 
Water Fowl, and have a clteap and conllant Communication with their Neighbours. The grand 
Canal which pafies from Canton to Ptkin in a Ifrait Line is upwards of Eight hundred Miles in 
Length, having Seventy-five Lock.s, and Forty-one fine Cities on its B.anks. 'The Emperor hath 
near Ten ihouland Veflels ilicrcon, for irai.fporting Provifions, Manufactures, awl the Tributes of 
the Provinces to his Courts. Kirclicii Cliin. liluftr. lib. v. Navaret. lib. i. cap. 19. Le Comte, 
tom. i p. 150. Cemclli Carreri, lib. i. c. 5. Du Mulde, tom. ii. p. 186. 

" Innumerable Inflancts might be produced in Support of this Tropofition In rcipeft to Mi 
ncr.a!’, a Premium brought to Light Cob.ilt, which, without a Premium, luiih been :ilfo tiifeo- 
vcicd''in North Brittiin. It was a Repro.it!t cad on this Country, that it would not ptodnee 11 -. ps 
or Corn in Plenty. Experience (itews, without C.iufe. It was fa id a Century mid an ! Lilt ago, 
that we could have no good Horf’es; we have now as fine a Biecd as any in Europe. In tl'e foi- 
mer Note wc have enumerated moll Sorts of Water Communication, and in the Courfc of this 
Chapter it will manifcAly’appear that we have already many, and may have them a]', fo far as is 
expedient for the Si 7 e and Condition of this Country. It is indeed true, that Canals for carrying 
on Inland Navigation arc new and lately introduced, fo as not to warrant great Commeud.at'.onsi 
but the Profpeit is fair, and why Ihould wc not enjoy it f 


but 
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but by confidering maturely the Natures of them refpedtively, the Time 
wherein, and the Circumftances under which, they were entered upon or 
accomplrflied j for thefe will fet many Things in a clear ahd true Point of 
Light, which mull have been otherwife left in Obfeurity, for want of Room 
to enierinto long Difeudions, by this means rendered unneceflary, becaufe 
every Reader’s own Reflcdlion will point out fuch Caufes as mull cffedlually 
anfwer that End l\ The Superiority of Water over Land Carriage, \yhere 
the former is intirely free and perfect in its Nature, is fo great, that it was 
never difputedj and to the Advantages arillng from this alone, feveral 
Places owe that flourifliing State in which they are and have been for 
Ages, the Ufe of this Navigation being at all times felf-evident. But the 
transferring thefe Benefits, though in fomewhat an inferior Degree, to 
Rivers not navigable in a State of Nature, could be no otherwife clfccled 
than by the Interpofition of Art, invited thereto from the Views of Utility 
and Profit *1. The Fen Navigations were in a great meature the Rcfult of 
Situation, and perhaps from that Circumfiance held to be impratflicable in any 
other. We have however of late feen, as hath happened indeed in other 
Cafes, that this was not a well-founded Conclufion j", 

P It hath been already remarked, that one Kind of Induflry, and one Species of Improvement, 
makes Way for another. When Property was'rendered fccure, Agriculture became an Art, 
which was a Drudgery before. When Intereft took Place of Ufurj-, Trade reared its Head. 
As the Rate of Interefl was reduced, it began to expand. As Wealth diffufed, Mannfaftures were 
everywhere introduced ; but they continued only to creep, till Cicdit gave them Wings. Com¬ 
merce fpread abroad, Plant.itions were fettled, Britain took the Lead. She defended the Liber¬ 
ties of Europe, the Nations confided in her publick Faith ; her Empire grew, her Ihaffick ex¬ 
tended with it. Induftry increafing, required freflr Aids. New Ports were opened, old oncs^im¬ 
proved, thefe demanded new Roads ; and national Vigour flill fwelling. Inland Navigations are 
become necclfary to promote univerfal Conneftion through the SyAcm. 

’ Thefe cannot be always intimately and efieftually uuited. When a River is rendered fo far 
navigable, as that VclTels laden can pafs through it, and the Freight and Lock Duties arc confi- 
derably inferior in their Amount to Land Carriage, Proprietors fcIJom incline to fpend more 
Money to render the Paffage (even where that is practicable) Rill more commodious, wliich would 
be ucverrhclefs advantageous to the Publick. This, as Things ftanJ at prefent, is an Evil that 
fcarce admits of Remedy. On the other Side, publick Ikncfit is fo much the Objcift of the Lcgii- 
laturc, that the Duties are often fo limited, as to conAralu the Proprietor not to cany his Im¬ 
provements beyond what thofe Duties will bear, and from one or other of tliefe many of thofe 
Dcfe^ls arife, which arc, though very unjuAiy, charged in genei.al upon River Navigations. 

' In China they h-.ve a Tradition, that in very early Ages their whole Country was overflowed, 
drained by Dint of Labour, a great Part of the Water either confined to Lakes, or canied into 
the Sea, and the rcA difpofed in the Canals which iiiterfcA that Empire. In the United Pro¬ 
vinces the fame Caufe hath produced the fame EAvfIs, in refpeff to Dikes and Canals. In Ireland 
they alfo have a Tradition, that the Marflics arofe there from an Extravafation of Rivers, which 
renders Improvements of this Kind very eafy in that Ifland. This being vifibly the Cafe likewife 
in our Fens, might very well tAablifli an Opinion, that only fuch a Soil was capable of fuch Com¬ 
munications ; and this once prevailing, prevented any Attempts in our Inland Counties to procure 
Conveniences, of the Want of which their Inhabitants were however fufficiently fcnfible. 


A Noble 
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A Nobleman of the Firft Rank formed a Defign of making a Canal 
from Worfley Bridge to Manchefter, in the County of Lancafter, for the 
carrying thither his Coals j which not being barely for his own, but alfo 
for the publick Benefit, an Adi of Parliament pafled in Anno Domini 1759 , 
to enable him to undertake this Work, wdth all the proper Ckufes for fe- 
curing the Advantages that had been propofed to the Community. After 
the Canal was adlually begun, it was thought pradticable to carry it over 
the River Irwell upon Arches, and fo over Tralford IVIofs to Longford 
Bridge, which made another Adt neceflary j and fuch a Law being ob¬ 
tained, this ftupendous Work was carried into effedlual Execution*. The 
Value of this Mode of Navigation came from thence to be better under- 
Rood, and the very extenlive Ufes to which it might be applied were more 
clearly comprehended. In confequence of thefe Difeoverxes it was deter¬ 
mined to carry the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal over the Rivers Merfey 
and Bolland, and to continue it to that Part of the River Merfey, over- 
againft the Hemp Stones, in the County of Chefter, where that River is 
naturally navigable, and the Paflage confequently open to Liverpool. The 
Pow'ers requilite for the Performance of this made a Third Adb neceflary, 
which, upon the Petition of the Inhabitants of the Country through which 
the propoled Canal was to pafs, and who were to be benefited by, it, was 
likewife obtained, the Duke taking upon himfelf the whole Expence, and 
this without demanding any Augmentation of Tonage 

This 

’ Wc owe many of our national Benefits to happy Experiments, and the Confcquences that 
have uncxpiftcdly followed them ; and we might have owed moie, if .all our Artills had beca 
endowed with Mr. Brindley’s Sagacity, and their Patrons with the Perfeverance and publick Spirit 
of the Duke of Bridgewater. '1 he original Scheme of the Canal was, to carry it from Worfley 
to Salford near M.iiitheiier, both on the fame hide of the River Irwell, as the Firft Aft of Par¬ 
liament (hews. Blit when this Dclign was changed, and the Second Aft obtained for carrying 
the Canal over the River by Barton Bridge, which implied a Neceflity of raifing the low Ground 
to pieferve the l.cvcl, and to cany the Canal over Roads, and In a Variety of Direftions, it was 
by th.e People in the Country generally concluded imprafticable. But when, by Refources cqu.ally 
fiiigular and extraordinary, this w.iS effefted, and the Canal procee-dedin fpite of all Obftroftions, 
they changed their Sentiments, and rightly concluded, that by a due Application of Skill, La¬ 
bour, and Expcncc, a Canal might be carried on through every Kind of Soil, to any Extent, and 
without Danger of meeting any infurmountable Obftacle. 

' Upon perilling this Aft, it will appear, that, in granting Powers to his Grace, the Lcgifla- 
turc kept publit k Uiility in View, and provided that all the Benefits propofe-d by this new Na¬ 
vigation Ihoiild be effcftually fecured. Strift Regard is paid to private Property, proper Means 
allij>ned for fpeedy Dceifioti in cafe of any Difputes, and, which deferves particular Notice, the 
Completion of the Woik is limited to a Ihort Term. It is aflerted, that Two thoufand Ton of 
Goods went annually by l.and Carriage from Liverpool to Manchefter, at the Rate of between 
I’hirty and Forty Shillings per Ton, that is, to tlie Amount of at leaft Three thoufand Pounds 
per Annum. On the Duke’s Canal they mull be carried for Six Shillings, Freight and Tonage 
included, that is, the Whole for Six hundred Pounds. The Firft Bend of this Canal palling in 
if e Neighbourhood of Altrincham in Chtlhirc, faves the Carriage of Coals and other heavy Goods 
I'hirtecu Miles by Land through very bad Roads. By the Aft, all Manure for Lands, and all 

Materials 
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through which thay afc to pafs, and^ot baroly One or two, but feveral 
Counties that are to (hare the Benefit of them, with this remarkable Cir- 
camftance in their Favour, that in no Part of this noble Ifland cofild fuch 
a Communication be of more Ufe, the Number confidered of large, and 
many of them manufaduring Towns, in its Vicinity/. All Kinds of Pro- 
vifions, but more efpedally Grain, will by their means be rendered cheaper, 
and kept to a more equal Price. For by furnifliing Manure from gr/at 
Difiances at a low Rate, and giving a quick Carriage even to remote Mar¬ 
kets, the Canal will excite an adive Spirit of Cultivation, and the Certainty 
of obtaining a fpeedy Supply at a fmall Expence w'ill render an unreafona- 
ble Rife of Corn, where it has been in Times paft frequently and fatally 
experienced, for the future in a great meafure impradlicable. Many bulky, 
but<atthe lame time very ufeful Commodities, fuch as Flint, Free, Lime, 
Mill, Grinding, and Paving Stones, Marl, Slate, Coals of different Kinds, 
Marble, Alabafter, Iron Ore, will find a much eafier and cheaper Paffage, 
and of courfe reach many more and thofe too better Markets, than they can 
be carried to, circumfianced as they arc at prefent. 

Frequent Additions will probably be made to thefe natural Riches 
from the Difeoveries that muft arife from the cutting through a Variety of 
Soils in the Progrefs of this great Work, fome Inftanccs of which have oc¬ 
curred already. Befides, the Staples of thefe feveral Counties may be car¬ 
ried farther, in greater Quantities, and be notwithftanding aftbr-ded at lower 
Rates, luch as Timber from different Parts of Lancalhire, the Salt and Cheefe 

either End foremoft. As to Equipage, a Man, a Boy, and a Horfe, are to belong to each Boat 5 
and as the Canal will befnpplied only with Water fufficient for the Navigation, held up by Locks, 
and without Stream, the Horfe will without Difficulty draw a Boat, and occafionally Two or 1 hi cc 
of them. From this Account, the real Advantages which will attend this new Mode of Convey¬ 
ance, more elpecially for heavy, cumbrous, and yet cheap Commodities, is fufficiently apparent. 

I The Account of thefe Canals in the Text will not convey a proper Idea of their Utility, 
without taking in the Fealibility and Facility of their Extenfion, upon which it in a great mca- 
fiire depends. In order to comprehend this clearly, wc muft rccolleil the grand Canal of China, 
the nobleft Mode! of inland Navigation in the World. The primary Object of that is, connefting 
Canton with the Capital; but what renders it of univerfal Benefit arc, the Cuts made into it from 
every City and great Town. Our Canals, as deferibed in the Text, fliew that their primary Ob- 
jeft of opening an inland navigable Communication between Briftol, Liverpool, and Hull, fo long 
wiffied and fo little expefted but Forty Years ago, will, when they fhall be completed, be abfo- 
Intely attained. A Thing no doubt of very lignal and national Importance, which will, notwitb- 
ftanding, be in its Value very much enhanced by the Canals joining thefe from numerous tradc- 
ing and manufafturing Towns, fome of which are mentioned above, all of them ftanding in need of 
fuch a Conveyance to one or more of thefe Ports, and which muff receive infinite Benefit by fo 
cheap, fo cafy, fo commodious, fo certain, and fo regular a Correfpondcnce with each other. 
With great Reafon, therefore, have the Gentlemen of StafTordlhire called their Canal the 
Trunk, in Allufion to the numerous Branches that are expefrevl to fpring from it. But. he- 
fidcs thefe, may we not, without pretending to’ fee far into Futurity, conjeflurc that this Spirit 
of improving by Inland Canals will fpread into feveral other Paris of this Ifland ? 

4 
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of Chefhirc, Earthen-ware from St^ffordflairc, numerous Articles fiom Bir¬ 
mingham. and all the various Manufaflures from Manchei(ter and other 
Places/ will be relieved from a Variety of Impediments under which they 
have hitherto laboured. Raw Materials of every Sort will be conveyed 
with much more Ea£e and Expedition to the fcveral Towns where they 
are wrought up, and, when manufactured, will with like Facility be carried 
ty the Ports from which they are ufually (hipped, either Coaft-ways to dif¬ 
ferent Parts of this, or into other Countries. Thus Agriculture, Manu¬ 
factures, domeftic Trade, foreign Commerce, and every Species of In- 
duilry fubfervient to all thefe, will be evidently and in a high Degree pro¬ 
moted by this Inland Navigation, to fay nothing of the Numbers who will 
live and be comfortably fublifted by it. It mult however be acknowleged* 
that Ibmc Objections have been made againft, and fome Sulpicions fug- 
gefted, as to Inconveniencies with which it may be attended *. It is but 
Jullice to obferve, that thefe are in their Nature far more incertain, and at 
the fame time of much lefs Confequence, than the Benefits that have been 
before dated, nor would it be at all impolfible to find Remedies for them 
even if they Ihould happen. 

In the Profecution of thofe numerous Improvements that have been 
made in the Two laft Centuries, new Inftruments and a vaft Variety of 
Machines became necelTary, and many fuch have been invented which have 

* A (hort View of the mort: confiderablc of thefe Objefiions, and the Anfwers given to them,' 
feem requifitc to the fetting this important Objeft in a proper Point of Light. It is faid, that cut¬ 
ting thele Canals, and thereby dividing cultivated Lands, as well as in other refpefts, is an Injury 
to private Property. To this :i might be anfwered, that under all Governments private Intarefl 
mtift give Way to publkk Utility. But more fatisfaflory Anfwers in this Cafe maybe given. 
Private Intereft is here confulted in the very Meafure puruied for promoting publick Utility. A 
Senfe of tliis produced the Petitions on which it is founded, aad the Subfciiptions by which it 
mull be promoted. Men arc not apt to' milhike their own Interefts, and never concur deliberately 
in hurting them. Bclides, Compenfations are provided, and every Limitation on.the Powers in- 
lertcd in the Afls, that could be devifed, to prevent Grievances in this Particular. Jt is alleged, 
that Ijy this very Cutting much Land is wafled and deflroyed. Let us fee hoW far this is founded. 
A M'lle of Canal takes up an Acre and an Half ; a C.analof an Hundred Miles, One hundred and 
P’ifty Act'es, which is lels than a Quarter of a Mile fquare. It is believed it vill very ntwch di- 
niinilh Land Carriage. To thofe who think the Nation fnffers by our keeping tuo many Horfo, 
this will appear an Advantage ; thofe who think otherwife, may doubt as to the Fact. They will 
own, that, in the Firtt Inftance, Land Carriage between Places feated on Canals will be'^dimi- 
nifhed j but as the Xtade of thefe Places will be inereafed, the Land Carriage from thofe to Places 
not feated on Canals muft iiicrcafe witli it ; in what Proportion, Time only can determine. It 
is fuggefted, it may interfere with River Navig.ition. But this can happen but feldom, and only 
by being cheaper, which is an Advantage to the Publick. It is not however impofiible that Means 
raay be found to improve fome of thefe River Navigations, lb as to prevent this Inconvenience. 
Lafily, it is apprehended thefe Inland Navigations may hurt fire Coaft Trade. The Event may 
prove the very reverfe, becaufe by them greater Quantities of Commodities will be conveyed to 
the Sea-Ports, and of courfc they muft be fent to foreign Countries, which will incrcafe our Com¬ 
merce, or Coaft-wifi; to different Parts of our own. 
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■been here and elfewhere employed witli fo much Succefs, as to raife the 
Charadter of our Artifts to the greateft Height over all Europe. Our Im¬ 
plements in. Agriculture are not more ingenious in their Conftrudion, than 
Itrong, neat, and accurate in their Execution, fo as to be admired and imi¬ 
tated by Foreigners, where-cver that Science, of fuch general Utility, is 
encouraged and efteemed What is now ftilpd the new Hufbandry, and 
which has exercifed the Thoughts and Pens of the ableft Authors abroad, 
was the Invention of a pra^icai Farmer here. In regard to Carriages alfo, 
we at lead: equal other Nations in the Beauty, Lightnefs, and Convenience 
of feme, in the Strength, Utility, and fkilful Contrivance of others, fuited 
for all the Purpofes in which they can be ufed either for Pleafurc or Profit. 
In regard to thofe Machines which ad by circular Motion, it is thought 
the Dutch excel in fome Kind of Wind Mills j but in reference to thofe 
moved by Water, for preparing Metals which are to be ufed in different 
Manufadlurcs, as well as in fuch as are ufed in thofe Manufadures of dif¬ 
ferent Sorts, we fucceed better than mod of our Neighbours by their own 
Confeffion In the fevcral curious and arduous Contrivances requifite in 
the Management of Mines, we have little Reafon to envy them, though 
thefe are allowed to be Things in their own Nature of the utmod Diffi¬ 
culty, and where there is the greated Neceffity for abridging Labour, which 

« As there are a great Variety of Soils in this Country, fo very different Ploughs have been- 
invented, foiled to this Difference in Soils, which hath been of general Utility in Ilulbandry, and 
is one great Reafon why, in proportion to its Extent, \vc have in this Kingdom more cultivated 
Land than in any other Part of Europe. On this Account, feveral of them derive their Names, 
from the Places where they are moft in Ufe, fuch as the Colchefter, Lincoinfhire, and, SulTcx 
Ploughs, as alfo the Caxton or Trenching Plough drawn by Twenty Hoifes. But the moft com¬ 
mon are the Dray, Single and Double-wheeled Ploughs, and the Four-Coultered Plough, accurately, 
deferibed and highly commended by the celebrated Tull. The fame may be faid of our Harrows,, 
Hoes, Spades for feveral Ufes, &c. Yet are we ftill much ftiort of abfolute Perfeiftion, fince the- 
worthy Author of the Effays on Hufbandry gives Deferiptions and Figures of feveral Inftruments. 
which might be introduced from other Countries, and fome old ones, which, having been inad¬ 
vertently difufed, deferve therefore to be revived. The ingenious Mr. Young, in his excellent 
Farmers Letters, delivers Ws Thoughts on the fame Subjeft with equal Intelligence and publick. 
Spirit. 

As Metals are amongft the Staple Commodities of this Country, no Skill or Pains have been; 
fpared in contriving and improving Machines for reducing them into Forms fit for Sale and Ufe.. 
Of thefe we may reckon the Stamping Mill for Tin Ore, the Forging Mills for making large Iroa 
Bars, the Slitting Mills for dividing thefe; Brafs Battery Works ; Plate and Flatting Mills for the 
. finer Metals; Gold and Silver-and other Wire Mills, and many more. Yet thefe great,.-thefe 
ingenious;' thefe expenfive Pieces of Mechanifm, arc only preparatory to Manufafturcsof different 
Kinds, in every one of which very many and very curious Machines are employed with fuch Ef- 
fe«ft, that not only the fineft and moft ufeful Things are made, but are alfo made in fo fhort a. 
Sp..' c. '-Vith fuch Facility, and in fuch Quantities, as render them at the Firft Hand exceedingly 
rf vap, which gives and fecurcs Subfiftence to MuitUudes of iaduftrious and laborious Worko 
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in moft other Cafes is unpopular with use. The Dexterity fliewn in ad¬ 
apting Machines to a Variety of Intentions, which have been introduced in 
many new Undertakings, that might otherwife have proved impradlicable, 
does great Honour as well to this Country, as to the prefent Age. 

In nothing hath this been more confpicuous, than in the laft-mentioned 
of our Improvements, that is, the navigable Canals, which have been 
ckiefly conduced by one original Genius, fo fertile in Refources, that hi- 
• therto no Obftacles, however formidable,' have put a Stop to his Defigns, 
He was prepared fcM- his Operations above, by bis Knowledge in conducting 
thofe under Ground, in the Coal Mines at Worfley, fo that the Difficulties 
which occurred ijx the Progrefs of the Canal, though they appeared new, 
or rather were fo in the Sight of others, were not beheld in the fame Light 
by him j for his Acquaintance with the Mechanic Powers, and what Lx- 
pcricnce had taught him of their EffeCts, produced a Confidence which 
was held for Temerity till the Event ihewed it was well founded'^. But 
his Works being publickly carried on, their Principles, were quickly under- 
ftood, his Refources became known, and he readily contrib,tj|iDg both hia 

* The Profit of Mines depends in a great meafure on the Expence of working them. In propor¬ 
tion to the Value of the Metal, Jf no Engines were in Ufe, more Men mnft be employed ; but 
then, from the great Charge attending this, a few, and thofe only the richeft, could be wrought.- 
Put, as Things now ftantl, Engines diminifliing much of the Labour, many more Mines are 
worked, and of courfe more People fubfift by them. For the raifing Ores out of the Pits, Win- 
kiiTes, Cranes, and Horfe Engines are employed. For raifing and carrying off Water, they have 
in thc’Tin Mines in Cornwall (fee Bsrlafc's Natural Hiftory, p. 169—175) abundance of Contri- 
v.tiices, the Whim, the Raggand Chain, the Water Wheel and Bobbs ; but the beft, moft effec- 
ta.al, and therefore ufed in Mines of every Kind, is the Steam or Fire Engine. This, by conti¬ 
nual Improvements, is now brought to"fuch Perfeftion, that, though a very complicated Machine^ 
it in a great meafure regulates itfelf. It would be tedious, if not endlefs, to mention the fcVeral 
Inventions to anAver different Purpofes, and to remedy particular Inconveniences which are to be 
met with in almoft every confiderable Mine in tbefe Kingdoms. 

■' In the Coal Mines wliich extend very far under tlie Hills at Worfley, he had praftifed many 
of thefe Methods afterwards transferred to the Canal. For after bringing the Coals from the 
Places where they were hewn in little Waggons, carrying a Ton each, eafily pufhed by a Maa 
down an inclined Plain to a fl.at Stage, he caufes them to be Ihot from thence into Boats, on 
a fubterranean Canal of Water raifed out of the Mine, with a Rail on each Hand, by the Help, 
of which a Man draws Five, Six, or more of them, each of the Burthen of Seven Tons, more 
than a Mile to the Mouth of the Mine, and, being there received into a capacious Stone Refervoir, 
from thc'nce is conveyed, carrying the Boats with it, into the open Carnal that goes to Mancheftcr. 
The vaulted Roof of this fubterraneous Canal is fupported in feme Places by a Brick Arch, but 
is in moft fuftained by the natural Rock through which it is cut. In tbe f^eral Operations rc- 
quifite to the cutting and extra^ing the Coals, this great Dlfciple of Nature hath fhewn bis Sa¬ 
gacity in a Multitude of new invented or mu<^ improved Machines, fuch as portable Cranes for 
removing of Stones, an Overfhot Mill which gives Motion to a Wheel Eight Yards in Circum¬ 
ference, which, befides driving Three Pair of Stones for grinding Corn, and a Boulting Mill of 
curious ConftruAion, ferves alfo for making Mortar/ Add to all this, his having taught a new 
Method of making a Fire Engine, by which Two Thirds of the Expence is diminilhed (ufuaily 
Five hundred Pounds) by making Cylinders of Deal iaftead of Caft Metal, and Chains of Wood, 
which are iouad to aofwer better tliau thofe of Iroo.. 


Advice 
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Advice and his Affiftancc, we fee thenir extended under his Direftion with 
equal Spirit and Succefs. There is little Doubt to be made, that whenevep 
thefe great Works ftiall be completed, and their Confequcnces evidently dif- 
played, they will be imitated in many Places. As little Reafon is there to 
queftion, that though this, like moft new Undertakings, appeared fingular 
and furprifing, yet, when thoroughly invertigated, it may be difcovered, that 
thefe Water Conveyances c, or at leaft fome of the new Machines emplojfed 
about them, are capable of being applied to other advantageous Ends, efpe-‘ 
cially in fo inquifitive and enterprifing an Age as this, when every Attempt 
to promote publick Utility is not only fure of meeting with favourable 
Notice, but likewife, in proportion as it appears to be pradlicablc, of En¬ 
couragement and Support, 

With all thefe pregnant Advantages, there cannot furely be the leaft 
Doubt made, that we have from the Commencement of the prefent Cen¬ 
tury rendered this nqble Country much better than it was, and brought 
large Qj^anti||es of Land, which is the heft Proof of natior^l Improvement, 
into Cultivation. At that Period, if we may credit the heft Judges, it was 
computed that One Quarter of it was almoft abfolutely waftc, and near Half 
as much more but in a little better Condition f. If this Kingdom was tlien 
in that State, the other two were certainly in a much worfe, though all 
of them, even then, in a State of Improvement, in comparifon to what 
they had been in the Courfc of the preceding Century, during which how¬ 
ever confiderable Efforts had been made. Of the Truth of all this, there 
wanted not fufficient Evidence to convince any candid and confiderate In¬ 
quirer. From the fame Kind of Evidence, that is, from the Income and 

« It is hot improbablje, that by the Help of fuch Canals running on tiK Sides of Hills, and 
thereby intercepting the Waters of Springs which dilcharge on the lower Grounds, confiderable 
TraAs of tnarfhy Lands lai^t be converted into fine Meadows. By diverting fuch Springs, and 
'taking fome incoofiderable Streams into fuch Canals, polfibly a Remedy might be found for that 
Deficiency of Water, which is the chief Canfe of the Difficulties occurring in Rivers rendered 
navigable by Art, or at leaft the Number of Locks in them might by this means be diminilhed. 
The Junflion of navigable Rivers by the Intervention of fuch Canals hath been long efteemed 
jtraclicable, and one may with a Degree of Probability conjefturc, that in no great Space of Time 
fomething of this Kind will be un&rtakcn, for the Expediency of which many Reafons might 
•be offered. 

f la the Computations by Mr. King, referred to in the Text, the Number of Acres in England 
is fixed at Thirty-nine Iftillions, and no more than Twenty-one Millions allowed for both Arable 
and‘Fafturc Lands. Half a Million is affigned for High Roads, Foot-paths, and ufelefs Waftes ; 
Ten Millions for Heaths, Moors, and barren Lands, valued at Twelve Pence an Acre; and Three 
Millions more for Fnrefts, Parks, and Commons This Gentleman had great Opportunities of 
making and of correcting his Calculations, by having recourfe to the publick Accounts of Hearth 
Money and other Taxes, which now no longer fubfifl. Dr. Davenant, and other political Wri¬ 
ters, reafon upon his Computations, and declare them, as far as they could difeern, to be very 
^onliftent and -exaCI; hut this muft be underftood with a Degree of Latitude, as precife Exatft- 
itefs not to be hoped for in fuch Computation!;. 
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Produce of Eftatc®, the genetal Face of the Countiy, the apparent Condi¬ 
tion and Ci;cumftances of all 'Ranks of People, tosgether with the Inpornc 
and Expenccs of the Publick, it is inconteftabk that numerous and great 
Improvements have been made, though it would be no cafy Matter to bring 
thefe under any fatisfa(3:ory Form of Calculation 8. 

•But this wonderful Improvement bath been effe^ed in different Ways, 
for of what was then cultivated there was much capable of Melioration j 
there were more Forefts, Woods, Coppices, than there are now, befidea 
wide Trafts of Land that have been brought to yield both Grafs and Corn, 
which were then underftood to be ufelefs and barren. The fame, though 
in a let's Degree, hath unqueftionably happened in North Britain and Ire¬ 
land, as the Marks before-mentioned appear vifibly in both Countries, and 
thofe Marks are fuch as cannot poBibly deceive us h. ,It»no-way derogates 
from the Truth of this Affurtion, that there are ftill very large and confi- 
derablc Spaces of wild and wade Grounds, and fpveral Hills, Mountains, 
and Moors, that are very fufceptible of Cultivation j for thefe, whatever 
their Extent, are but the Remains of what formerly were much more fre¬ 
quent, and ferve to put us in Mind of what muft have been the Cafe when 
even this bed cultivated Part of the Ifland was in the State before-mentioned 

Thefe 

e The ingenious Author of the Eflliys on Hufbandry, P. 5 . p. Bg. computes, that (cxclufivcof 
Scotl.mil and Wales) England contains Thirty-four Millions of Acres, and of thefe he conceives there 
may he Fifteen Millions of Arabic Land, and thinks we cannot hope to bring above One Million 
of Acres more into Cultivation. But if, throwing Wales into the Calculation, we have actually 
Fif! ecu Millions of Arabic Land, we Ihould in proportion have Twenty Millions of Meadows and 
r.inurcs, for iurel^gur Oxen, Sheep, and Hories arc evidently incrcafed as much as the Produce 
uf our .Arabic LM|||B|d, if io, wc fiiould not have Five Millions of unimproved Acres in all 
Eiiglan <1 and WallH|||Bt whoever conliders the ForeAs, Heaths, Moors, Commons, and Moun¬ 
tains, Hill vifible in duferenf Parts of the Country, will probably think they amount to more. Thefe 
Differences may be very well accounted for, if, inltead of eAimated or common, we have re- 
courfc to fquare Statute Miles and Acres, for, according to Dr. Nehemiah Crew’s Calculation 
(fee Vol. II. p. 6.) there arc of fuch Acres upwards of Forty-fix Millions in South Britain. After 
all, there will be much of Conjefture in Things of this Nature } yet from FaAs, our having made 
very large Improvements, as is alFerted in the Text, is not at all-lefs certain. 

*> In reference to North Britain, we need only to look into the Interefl of Scotland Confidered, 
which was written by Mr. Lindfay, ProvoA of Edinburgh (particularly p. 45. 46, 47.) to be in¬ 
formed of the almoft invincible Bars to the Improvement of Agriculture in that Country in for¬ 
mer Times, and the Caufes of that Dilatorinels which appeared ia Cultivation, even when thofe 
Caufes were happily removed In regard to Ireland, confnlt, A Colle£lion of Traffs relating to 
the prefent State of that Ifland, printed for T. Wo^ward, A. D. 1729, 8vo. In thefe maiy be 
feen how this Country recovered from a deplorable State of Poverty and Indolence, and with 
what Vigour and Succefs Improvements of every Kind were purfued. See alfo the HiAorics of 
fevcral Counties in Ireland, that have been pnbliflied. Improvements began there A. D, 1690, ia 
North Britain, about the,Commencement of the current Century. 

‘ To form Tome diAinft Notion of this Matter, let us for a Moment confider a particular In- 
ftancc. The Weald, that is, the Wild, ForcA, or Chacc, extended from Winchelfea in Suflex to 

Riverft 
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Tlfefe Remains ferve likewife to encourage that adive Spirit of Indu/liy 
which produces publick Emolument, by ihewing that there is ftill abun¬ 
dant Room for its Exertion. It may not be amifs to remark, that at this 
Juncture thefe unpleafant Scenes ftrike us more forcibly from the Confido- 
ration of the highly cultivated Lands in their Vicinity, which not a little 
deepen the Gloomincfs of the Prcfpedl, by fecming to reproach our Indo¬ 
lence k. I fay feeming, becaufe all Things cannot be done at once j and 
that, notwithftanding this, Things are really in that improved State which 
we have afferted them to be, will admit of fome farther Teftimonies, which 
it may be proper therefore to produce. 

There are Two Sorts of Lands, that appear particularly to have been 
within this Period rendered in a fuperior Degree beneficial to the Commu¬ 
nity, from the Angular Attention that hath been (hewn to their Improve¬ 
ment. The Firft Sort are fuch as have been either wholly or in Part over¬ 
whelmed by fait or by fre/h Waters, fo as to be more or Icfs unprofitable 
till by Art and Induftry recovered. The latter, fuch as from their Situation 
and Circumftances had for a long Series of Years been in a lefs advanta¬ 
geous State of Cultivation than that of which they were naturally capable. 

Rivers Hill in Kent, a vaft TraA of Land above One hundred Miles in Length, and about Thirty in 
Breadth, comprehending nearly Two Millions of Acres, 'l l.is the Britons called, as the Saxon Chro¬ 
nicle informs us, Andrede, i. c. Marvellous, or Coide Andicdc, i. c. The Mighty tVood, and the 
Saxons the Wyeld. It was a rude, uncultivated Wafte, overgrown with Wood; for reclaiming 
which, the Saxons laid Parcels of it to the Farms in the Neighbourhood, for feeding their Te¬ 
nants Hogs, being eftcemed unfit either for Arable or PaAure. Many of thefe Divifions, being 
Vallies, they Ailed Denes, aniL thofe who brought them into fome Cultivation gave them their 
own Names, as Haldcn, Ten*8^en, -Malden, &c.. In Procefs of Time, in confequence of 
the CuAom of Gavelkind, tl^fe Dens are become by Divifion and Subdivtfji|||tery fmall, in com- 
parifon of what they were. The Soil of this whole Traft is much of tl^j^H^ature, and hath 
been chiefly improved by Marl, of which they have fcveral Kinds, and of^^^fent Colours. The 
inquifitive Reader may find full Information, in regard to this SubjeA, in a Treatife, intituled. 

The inrichment of the W.cald of Kent,’’ publifticd, but not written, by the famous Gervafe 
Markham. 

fc As rich, beautiful, and fertile as many of the Lands about this Metropolis at prefent arc, 
the County of Middlefex was formerly over run with Heath and Wood. Of this, there want 
not pregnant Proofs at this Day. On the E.iA lies Epping or Waltham Forefl ; in the Reign of 
Henry VII. Hackney was in the ForcA. Stepney, or Stebonbeath, (hews in its Name what once 
it was. If we crofs the River Lea, we come to Tottenham and Edmonton, Places det.ached from 
that great WaAe, of which Enfield Chace is‘ the Remains. Cane Wood, Flornfey,. Highgatc, 
and Finchley Common, Aretch towards the Woods of Northaw :ind Southaw, and Aiew what they 
once were, even in their prefent Condition. The WeA Side of the County is compofed of the 
Hundicds of Elthorn and Spelthorn ; in the former of thele lie thePariAies of Northolt and South- 
ole, in the Saxon Language North and South Woods; the latter comprehends Hounfiow Heath, 
and the Warren of Staines. In the Time of Henry V. St. Giles's Fields were' a Wood, in which 
the Lollards aflembled. Thefe FaAs, at the fame time they explain and juAify what is advanced 
in the Text, may alfo ferve to convince us, that in Procefs of Time all thefe Heaths, Woods, and 
WaAes now left, will gr.'idually fall into fome Kind or other of Cuhivatioo, 


and 
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and to which within this Space of Time they have been happily reftored, 
as hath been demonflrated from the Confequciices attending the Change in 
their Condition. Of both thefc we fhall treat fuccindlly, as they are di¬ 
rect and pregnant Inftances of the Truth of what we have aflerted I. The 
former are fuch as we ufually diftinguifli by the Name of Fens, Marihes, 
Bogs, &c. of which there are confidcrable Quantities both in Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland. Romney Marfli forms, as we have already fliewn, and 
therefore we lhall not infill upon it here, a very confidcrable and a very pro¬ 
fitable Tradl of Meadow and Failure The vvide-fpread Fens in the 
Counties of Northampton, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Hun¬ 
tingdon, and the Ille of Ely, make a very large Dillridl. Thole in So- 
merletfliire, of which we have likewife fpoken already ", when added to thefe, 
may be truly faid, more efpecially if we take in leffer Spots of the fame 
Kind in different Parts of the Kingdom, to be equal in Extent to one of our 
midling Shires, which renders them in the ftridtell Senfc a national Ob¬ 
ject. 

* Thefe arc the moft diftiuft, and at the fame time the moft incontcHible Kinds of Improve¬ 
ment, affording, if the lixpicffion may be allowed, ocular Dcmonllration of the Advantages they 
produce. The draining Ten Acres of Fen, or reclaiming Ten Acres of Bog, removes a Nui- 
iance, and adds fo much Land to the publick Territory, In this Light, it may be conCdcred as 
ibe Donation of Induftry, and as real an Acquifition as if obtained by Conqueft. The Produce, 
and confcquently the Value of Land, raifed in a confidcrable Degree by the mere Alteration of the 
Mode of fulturc, is a real Acquifition alfo, and may be regarded as the Prefeut of Oeconomy. 
By Methods like thefe a Country may be extended and improved; but it is by fuch Methods only 
that an Illand tan ever be extended and improved. Nature having alligned us Bounds that vve can 
pafs no other Way ; Bounds, however, by which we are not imprifoned, but defended. 

Sec Political Survey of Great Britain, Vol. I. p. 404, 405. ^„^cimney Marfh differs from the 
Fens in this, th.at it was not recovered but wrefted from the Sdf^nd both is and mull be de¬ 
fended againft it by flrong Bants, and at great Expence. This Difference in their Nature is the 
Beafon that, notvvitiiflanding by Stat. 15 Car. II. Cap. i/fj. 15. all the Laws of Romney 
Marfh, univerfally allowed to be very wifely and jodteioufly fettled, are declared to be incorpo¬ 
rated with thofe of Bedford Level; yet that Corporation could never avail itfelf of lb much as 
One of them. We have declared againft this Manner of Gaining, or, as the old Term is. Winning 
J.and from the Sea, but \vc as freely own, that Fifty thoufand Acres of fine Feeding Lands, %hd 
this Marfli does not amount to Icfs, is an Acquifition, and an Acquifition of very great Value, 
and not only fo, but as the Lands continually improve, and the Climate gtows better, their Value 
is daily incrcafing. 

" We have fpoken of thefe Somerfet/hire Fens, Vol. I. p. 331, 332, 333, and have mentioned 
the numerous Advantages that would arife from draining them, as well as the Probability 
there is that they might be drained with Facility. As to leffer Quantities of thefe wet Grounds, 
there are more or lefs in the fevcral Counties of Derby, Eflex, Glouccftcr, Kent, Middlefcx, Not¬ 
tingham, Surry, Snflcx, and York, as appears in Sir William Dugdale's Hiftory of Imbanking. 
Many of thefc have been of late Y'ears recovered, and others much improved by Cultivation. 
Such Grounds, when once brought into a State of bearing Hemp, become highly valuable, and 
not only yield good Rents, but contribute alfo to employ, and confequently to m.aintain, great 
Numbers of induftrious Perfons of both Sexes and all Ages, as we have occsifionally ihewn in the 
Courfe of this Work. 

N n 
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It is. in this Light that the middle Diftrid:, that is, the Moraiies i® 
Northamptonfliire, &c. ufually ftiled the Fens, have been conlidered from: 
the Time of their original Draining under the Aufpice of Government", 
The Diredion and Superintendence of this important Work has been efpe- 
cially committed to a Corporation, who have had the Powers given them- 
by the Crown confirmed, and all their Concerns regulated, as to them feem 
moft expedient, and at their own Requeft, by Authority of Parliameni:, 
This publick Attention hath within thefe few Years been extended to an 
entire Review of their Syftem, making the requifite Alterations therein, con¬ 
ciliating the proper Methods for Draining and Navigation, M'hich was a 
Point of equal Difiiculty and Importance j giving them Powers to borrow 
Money, for making their Improvements, .to a certain Amount, and with 
fingular Advantages; affigning the necellhry Funds for difeharging thofe 
Loans, and in all xefpeds affording theni w'hatever Helps and Alliilanccs 
they thought fit to demand p. By thefe'Means, and their conflant Con¬ 
fidence 

• Thcfc Fens arc frequently mentioned by our antient Civil and EcclefiaAical Iliftorians. It 
Aiould (eem, from their Accounts, that they were maintaitic'd in toleiabJe' good Order under tl:c 
DirefUon and Patronage of the Clergy and Monks. For in thofe Days they had ni.iny rich and 
potent rtligious Houfts feattered through them, fnch as Peterborough, Ely, Kamfey, Croyland, 
T homey, &c. But after thcfc were dillblved, the Eftates belonging to them comiug into piivatc 
Hand?, the Dikes and Drains fell into Decay, and the Country eontequently was overflowed, and 
reduced giaduuily into a wietebcd Condition. Itfeenied then iicccfTary ihai the Lcgiflaunc fhoiilJ 
interjxtfc, as at length it did by Siat. 43. Kliz. Cap, xi. in the'I’itle of which it is iiiid, Ibmc 
Jl'.in.ired tliouland Acres wcie its Objet.'l:; this however was not carried into Exiciition, many, and 
amc'npA them foir.e lenlibie Perfoiis, fuch as Camden, B/itan. p. 3(>i. thinking they ought to he 
left as they were. King James I. who palled Two Laws in favour of Draining, manifefled however 
his good Intentions in tl.is relitlft, but proceeded no farther. Charles I. by his. Charter dated 
lotb May, in the i qih Year of his Reign, incorporated the Unffertakcis for draining the Great 
Level, with FiMuds Karl of Bedfoi# at their Head. The Troubles having innmiptcd tliis good 
Work, when there were Thoughts of refuming it, A. D. 1653, the Oppolition, which was ntatr 
fflent, alieJgcd, that the Fens produced as much in Reeds and Sedge as by expenfive Draining. 
In Anfwer to this, an Accourit was taken that Year, by which it appealed, that Wheat, K.irlev, 
Cat*, Hemp, Fla.x, 5 cc. on 28.000 Acics of drained Land, yielded n q.C.ool. After the Relfo- 
ratioa, the Corptuation for draining Bedford Level was legally fettled by the wife and wcll-vvupjicd 
Siaiiite 15 Car. II. Cap. 17. on which fulid Bafis this important Undertaking liath lefled ever 
fincc. By Stal. 20 Cur. 11 . Cap. 8. the Manner of taxing Lands for th.e Miiintenance of the 
Works is fi.\ed in the equitable Manner, 'i'hc Mifchiels occafioaed by dividing Coinmon.s 
was remedied by Star. i J’c. il. 

P The DilVmilion of North, South, and Middle Level? feems to h.ivc been iorrnduced, with no 
bad Intuition, at the CLfe of t!:e lafl Century, viz. A. D. )f'p7, but in Procefs of Time was 
yroduftive of great fnconvenlcnues. A Debt \v.is coiuraOe J of near 50,000 1 . which boic p.irti- 
cularly h:ii.d on the-No:th Leve!, wl.icli owed neir 19,000!. to'the Duke of Bedford and the 
Earl oi Lincoln, By ht.it. 27 Geo. TI. C::p. i j. the Duke and Eail genetoufly tcnfeniing, the 
Debt d ie to them was lemltred, the other Deins iicuidaicd, th.e North Level exeinj-ted from the 
!te'''is of the Tw'o otheir, and they from thofe of the North Level. By Stat. 27 Geo. II. Cap. 
t;.; ii.e.igaiion rhioujih ihe Feur to I’etcrboroupji and l.yi n N fettled, wt.h. !i i? a fair Precedent ii> 
ng.ud to the other N'avigatiutis. By Stat. zpGto.-Il. Cap. p. a Fuad is kultcl lor difchaiging 
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^idencc in the Protedlion of the Legiflaturc, thei^-Affiiirs within this Period 
have been brought into a very thriving and flouriCfilng Condition. In Proof 
of this we may fafely appeal to the advanced Income of their Lands, the 
Growth and Improvement of their Towns, the confteerabJc Inereafe of 
their People, the Augmentation of Trade, and the repairing old and make- 
ing new Roads and other publick Conveniences.* Evidences conclufive in 
aH Cafes, but particularly fo in this, as the Gpntraft hetween their pall 
and prefent Condition is not only very confpic.uoils, but, which does not 
always happen, is w'ithin Memory like wile. .We may add to thefe, the 
feveral Applications made within thele few Years to Parliament, and Ads 
procured thereby for feparate Drainings, which fliews the iqcreafing Vigour 
of this generous Spirit, and a Refolution in private Perfons to rilque very 
large Sums for profecuting fuch Improvements, by which many Thoufand 
Acres have been, and many more will be, rendered firm Land and fit for 
Cultivation ‘i. It cannot be doubted but this Succefs vvill excite other Ap¬ 
plications of a like Kind in reference to the Moralics fcattered through the 
reft of this Kingdom r. 

In North Britain, from the Extravafation of Rivers, Overflowing of 
Lochs, the Redundance of Springs, and other Caufes, there are many. 
Marflies, or, as they ufually Itilc them, Mofies, in alnioft every Part of 

Debts of iIk South and Middle Levels, amounting, to 27,440 1 . Bonds given are to be afligned 
without Stamps. Credit icflraincd for the future to 5000I. for the North Level, and 32,000!. for 
the other Two. 

‘1 It is of Import.ancc. to fltew the Truth of wh.ar is fald in the Text, to remark, that the 
Crt.u l.cvel of the Kens contains Six hundred thonfnnd Acres j that a very large Qnaniity of ihcfc 
June been cir.iinwi and rendered firm and dry Land, to the great Benefit of their refpedbive Owu- 
(1;,, and th.u there are (I'ometimes interm 1 xe‘d with thefe) .confiderable Tradh not yet fo com- 
pieitiy diaiiicd as they might be. I'hc Owners of thefe, feeing the Reg.ird fliewu to the C'oipc- 
ratioti, have applied to Parliamciit for the Towers requifite for Druining at their own L.xpcnce. .In 
the beifions in the 2ych Year of his late jM.ijcfly’s Reign, Two fnth Adis were obtained, in the 
2otli Four, in t!ic 3ill Two, in the 32d One, and in the 33d One, by which many Thoufand 
Acres were to be recovered and preferved. This manifeflly proves, that the Improvcmci'is in this 
Way arc very great ; that they aic incre.aflng; and that in the raidll of an exper.five War our 
People had Spiiit and Foi tune; to piirfue rium. 

' It may not be improper to remmlc, tb.it though, from the great Extent an.l Confequenre of 
the Fens in the Great Level, they occupied fo much of the piibliek Coueciu, other Place's in a 
like State were by no mcanj ncgledleJ. '[his appears not .only from Sir William Dugdale's cla- 
bnatc Treatilb, but alfo from fcveial Statutes, fnch as 37 lien. VIH. Cap. 1 i, 7 J ;c. 1 . Cap. 
20 16 de 17 Car. II. Cap. it. 10 de it W. HI. Cap, 26. ii Geo. 11 . C.ip. 30. 'J'hib dem.n- 
Ar.ires the Continuance and Extent of this improving Spirit, fo fingnl.uly benefieia! to individu- 
s>ls and to the Publick. , As to fniilltr Parcels of wet and marlby Groinuls, of which there fo;- 
nicrly were confiderable Q^iantiiies in alinoll every County, the grcaieil Pan of them (except 
where refcrvcil for Peat, wliich in fome Places turns to great Profit) h.ivo b-.en rendered dry 
and improved by their Owners, which alfo are fo many .Aeqniiitions to the Comiiiiiuiry, and very 
imp.'riant too, if, as fomc have computed, every Ten thoufand Acres of Land'completely dmined 
adds .t Million to the common Stock. 
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the Country, which, fince a laudable Attention to the augmenting natural 
Advantages and removing natural Defedts hath prevailed, have in a great 
Variety of Jnftances been drained, or otherwife turned m beneficial Fur- 
pofes. As this noble and publick-fpirited Difpofition vifihly increafes, we 
may reaibnably hope that a continual Progrefs will be made in fo falutary 
a WorkIn our Sifter Ifle of Ireland, through the frequent Calamities 
of Civil and Foreign W'ars, by which Induftry through a Series of Ages 
was repeatedly interrupted, joined to the natural Caufes that have been be¬ 
fore-mentioned, this Country hath been more obnoxious to thefe Evils 
than almoft any other. Such Morafles, Mofles, or Bogs, are there not only 
common, but alfo of large Extent, confequently detrimental, fo as to be¬ 
come the ftanding Reproach of One of the fineft Iflands in Europe. Yet 
fmee publick Tranquility hath been effedually reftored, the Number of 
Inhabitants increafed, and Induftry and Science began to flourifli as they 
do now, the People in general have every-where more or Icfs applied to 
Draining} and this with fuch Succefs, as to change many of thefe miry 
Plains into as rich and fertile Meadows as are any-where to be feent. It 
muft however be confefled, that, notvvithftanding thefe fuccefslul Attempts, 
there are yet remaining very confiderable Tradts of unprofitable Manlies. 
But the Means of reclaiming them arc now fo well underftood, the Ad¬ 
vantages from Draining fo generally known, the Circumftances of the Na¬ 
tion fo happily altered for the better, the Value of Lands fo much raifed, 

’ Philofophical Tranfaftions, N" 330. contains the Earl of Cromarty’s enrions -Account of the 
Origin and Growth of Inland Heath and Peat Moffes in Scotland ; and no doubt in other Coun¬ 
tries,•where they abound, they were produced the fame Way. Stagnating Waters caufc them 
likewife, and thefe are apt to extend their Bounds. Locher Mofs, Ten Miles long, and of confi- 
derablc Breadth, contains many Thoufand Acres near Solway Firth, was catifed as the Fens were 
in Lincolnlhire, by the Sea throwing up Land to fuch a Height, as, impeding the PalTage of the 
frelh Waters, forced them to fettle on the Land, and, by corrupting all Kinds of Vegetables, gene¬ 
rated this Mofs. Many Circumftances formerly concurred to their being fufTcred to remain in 
that State. There was no Want of Land, Peat was a cheap iifeful Fuel, Draining was liulc un- 
dciftood, it was expenfive, and Money was fcarce. But fince Property is become lectire, and Ma- 
nufi'dures and Trade flourifh, a new Syftem prevails. Land bears an high I’ricc, Co.als are cafily 
hud, the Method of Draining is well known, the Gentry have a Turn to Improvements, and thefe 
have anfwtred fo well, that their Fortunes are enlarged, and of courfe thLs Difpofition daily ex¬ 
tends. 

• Sir William Petty, than whom no Man knew Ireland better, reckoned 1,500,000 Acres of 
coarfc Land, tifually ftiled unprofitable, and as much more which (a Century paft) he held to be 
abroiutcly fuch. The greatefl Part of this was Marfh, Fen, or Bog. Dr. King, Archbifhop of 
Dubiin, in the Philofophical Tranfaftions, N* 190, hath given an excellent Account of their Na¬ 
ture, and the Methods by which they might be recovered, juftified by Experiment. Since the 
Time he wrote, this laudable Work hath b^n ufTiduoufly purfued, and with fuch Succefs, that it 
is tiiought One million of Acres or more have been reclaimed, to the inexprclTiblc Benefit of the 
Country. There is no Doubt that the Premiums given by the Dublin Society have contributed 
exceedingly to this, for they very wifely propofe Gold Medals to Gentlemen, and offer ready Money 
to Farmers; and tliis they have done, and done it with conftant Succefs, for many Years paft. 


and 
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and the publick Encouragement t.> t’vl'' noble and neceflfary Undertakings 
fo judicioufly given and lb conllantSy applied, that without being fanguine 
we may venture to predid, that ail thefe fenny Bogs will be gradually re¬ 
covered in everyto thr Ornament, Honour, and Profit of that fpa- 
.cious, beautiful, and fertile Ifiand. 

Is refpeft to the Second Sort of Lands, which, though in themfelves 
never totally ufelefs or abfolutely uncultivated, were notwithfianding gene¬ 
rally efteemed to be in a great mcarurc unprofitable, as well with refpeeft 
to Individuals as to the Community, though the Ben fits derived from bring¬ 
ing them into perfect Order may not have been larger than thofe arifing 
from the former Clafs, yet the Quantities of Ground thus improved have 
been certainly more confpicuous For through the Courfe of the current 
Century it may be affirmed, that there hath fcldom been a Seffions of Par¬ 
liament in which one or mure Laws have not pafied for the Dividing 
and Incloling of Common-s, and tiiis in almoll every Part of the Kingdom. 
The Method of obtaining fuch Acts of the Lcgiflature, when that is necef- 
fary, is by Petition from the far greater Part of the Perfons interefted, re- 
prefenting that w'hat they defire is for the publick Bencdt, as well as for 
thcii private Advantage 'C The Ad, when it is obtained, pronides that the 
Diviliun Ihail be made with general Confent, by Commiffioners converfant 
in tne Nature and Value of tlie Lands, who are impowered to give a Re- 
compence luitablc to the Claim of every Individual who hath any Property 

u As to the Oriyhi of Commons, Opinions dHF^r ;.attd as, in all Things of high Antiquity, 
Cotiitfliirc (oine.s to h.ivc a gic.at iiharc in all that is faid about if, there is nothing improbable 
ii; fuj'pofin ; iflrui;>h tl'.erc is no Appear.tnce of it now) that Commons were anciently Woods, 
v. hicli thei. Lnr.ls alligncd to their Tenants, referving certain Services or Quit Rents, and that 
the N- t .'c o! their Po.'ic'Iion arofe from their clearing it in common, which gave them Property 
in 1. rd to Stniup 'r.'., and a Community in this Property amoogft themlelves. But though this 
gives .1 "i'li.r.-il I, i.a .1 a Common, and ihe Propertyof thofe to whom it belongs, it by no means 
act niiiKs tor many Circnmftances attending Commons, which arife from local Culloms and ancient 
L'f.igc. IT. fe, a ivt'ever thev are, prove binding alike on all, no Individual having any Power to 
interfere with them. It is infficietuJy clear, that Property thus retrained, of which a Man hath 
no Diieftion, and coafequcr.tly can m.tkc no Improvement,- muft from thence be expofed to many 
Inconvenienees, and of coiirle it need excirc no Wonder, that P^ons fenfible of thefe Inconvc- 
iiien.es, Ihunid be delirous of b.ing relieved from them. 

* It is piopcr t ) mention, th.it an Ac! of Parliament is not nccefTiry where all P.irties are 
agreed ; f .)r, in that (’ fe, a Deed of Agreement amongfl the Proprietors, confirmed by the Court 
of Ciianeti v, is fufli itat. Where tlii.s general Confent is not to be attained, the AfTent of thofe 
who hold Foiii filths of the Property is fiippofcd to warrant an Application to Parliament. In 
the K inibcr of thefe mnfl be iitdnJed the Lord of the Manor, and the Impropriator or the 
Clei fu nm intiilcd toTythes, thefe being conlidered as the leading and permanent Intel efts. In 
cife of an Impropriator, he either receives Tythes after Inclofure as before, or a proportionable 
Sum in Money. In the latter Cafe, the Clergyman who is interefted in Tythes hath a Compenfa- 
tioa, equivalent to their Value, artigned him iu Land, and of courfi; the reft of the Lands inclofed 
remain thenceforward Tythc-fiec. 

in 
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in the Commons intended to be thus Inclofed. As r 11 thefe Tranfadions are 
themfcives of the moil; publick Nature, it fhould fcem that every poffiblc 
Precaution is taken to prevent Surprize in the Firfl: Inftar^ije, and to guard 
againlt any Fraud or private Injuftice in the fucceeding Steps, as well as any Im- 
pofiiion on the Legiflature *. Yet it cannot be diflembled that very loud, and, 
what is more to be regarded, fome very ferious and in Appearance weighty 
Objedions have been made to thefe Proceedings, tending to queftion tlTeir 
('onhiiency with the Maxims of found Policy, and that Reverence w’hich' 
fliould be always paid to the publick Good. The chief of thefe Suggef- 
tions are, that Inclofing of Commons occafions Depopulation } that it alfo 
Icfiens Tillage, w'hich is the principal Support of the State; and that in 
many refpeds it bears exceedingly hard on the indigent and at the fame 
time indullrious Part of the People. If thefe Points, or indeed any One of 
them, could be clearly proved, it would bedecifivej but being alltdged 
only as fimple Suggeftions, many apprehend they have received latisfadtory 
Anfwersy. 

• * The Difad vantages arifing to the Publick from common Eelds are fatd to be, that fimpiv 
from their Condition their Produce is fmall in Quantity, and of an inferior Quality ; that the 
Creatures bred upon them, Horfes, Cows, and Sheep, are ftinted in their Size, lean, half flarved, 
of very little Valttc; and that the Commoners thcmfelves live meanly, and are taught to ciuifidcr 
Idlenefs and Indigence as Independency. In refpeft to Individuals, that of Necellity fuch J.aiida 
are iil cultivated, and this too at a great Expence; that they arc more liable to be trcfpafltd on 
than any other ; that this makes the Attendance on Cattle in them very troublefomc and eharge- 
able ; that the Neceffity of general Agreement, where the Proprietors are numerous, renders all 
Alterations and.Improvemeius in a great mcafurc iniprafficable ; tliat Commons, when fmall, are 
of little Coufeqoeuce; and in proportion to tbeir Incrcafe in Extent, all thefe Inconveniences, with 
whieh they are attended, incrcafe likewife. For thefe Evils no Remedy hath been or indi.i.d can 
be deviled, except DIvitiing and Inclofing ; and, as a Proof of this, we find it uniformly recom- 
fneiided by all our cmiuent Authors on llulbandry, from Fitzherbert down to Worlidgc. A Cii- 
cnmftance well deferving Attention. 

r As to the popular Clamours formerly againfl: Inclofures, they might have fomc Foundation, 
as Tillage was then neglevried, wc had few Manufadlures and little Commerce, fo that the common 
People had few Kcfourccs. But this hath little to do with the preftnt State of Things. Tljo 
Anlwcrs given to the Obje^fions made in the Text, are briefly thefe: Dy Depopulation muR be 
meant a local, not a national Lofs of People, which however would be dilFicult to prove, finee 
the Villages and Towns in the Vicinity of thefe inclofed Commons are as well or better iuhiibitcJ 
than ever. As to ilte Nation, lH6 Coafumption and Price of Provifions fliew, our People in ge¬ 
net al do not dbtreafe. in truth, this Spirit of Inclofing proves it. For the Intent of Inclofing 
is, to iiicreafe the Quantity of Provifions; and nothiitg could excite, or at leafl. nothing could 
fnliain this, but an incre.ifcd Detnaud. In re-fpeft to decreafing 'I'illage, this alfo is hardly to be 
piovcii. It is ccrt.iin the Produce of arable Lunds in general is greatly augmented, that the Til- 
i.'ge of Commons was inconfiderabl;*, and a gicat Part of it Beans. In refpeff to the Poor ('o 
V liom the greateft Regard is due) they only change the Kind of Labour, and this not to their Dif- 
advantage, for W.igcs arc higfer, and Employ'ment, in iudofed CounirieSj more cafily ob- 
^.'Jned. 
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What feems more conclufive on this Head than* any Anfwer, is the 
Continuance of the Praftice for fo long a Courfe of Time, and after being 
fo frequently canvaffed in fucceffive Parliaments, to the Notice of which 
luch flagrant, fuch fatal, and fuch evident*Evils-as thofe before-mentioned, 
had they really exifted, muft have come, and would certainly not have 
’ been overlooked. It may be, that an accurate Enquiry by Authority into 
the Confequences which have actually attended the Divifion of Commons 
in one or more Counties, might fet this Matter in fuch a Light, as 
"wholly to remove thefe Sufpicions, which however, with thofe with 
whom in reafon they ought to have had the mofl, have had evidently very 
little Weight At all Events, taking Things as they ftand at prefent. 
Commons inclofcd being on all Hands allowed to increafe in the Profits 
ariiing from their Produce, fall manifejlly under this Arrangement of Im¬ 
provements. Indeed if it was otherwife, or Experience did not put the 
Eadl beyond all Difpute, there would be no Inducement whatever to inclofe ; 
and the very aiming at Improving in this Way, had the Error been but once 
clearly detedVed, Applications of this Sort w^ould have been long ago dif- 
continued. In North Britain, as anciently the Cuftoms of both Countries 
weic much the fame, they had and ftill have many Commons, which are ufed 
in the fame Manner as here, and have been found liable to the fame Incon- 
veniencies. I'o obviate thefe, a Law pafled not long after the Revolution,, 
by which any Perfon, who hath a Right to the Enjoyment of a Common, 
may, by a fliort legal Procefs, compel the Aflignment to him of an Equi¬ 
valent for fuch his Right in Severalty 'i. In Ireland they have likevvife 
Commons, which they confider as wallc Grounds, incapable of being ren- 

^ If vifiblc ill Confcv]ucnces .attended dividing .and inclofing. Commons, fo gre.at .a Proportion 
of i’r()prn.toi ;- ii: ihtin, ;is are rcquifite to concur in the Petitions for Inclofing, could not be ob- 
t.fii'.cd, h.ciiure a final! u-mpi'iary Adv.int.agc would be no Equivalent for bringing fncli Evils on the 
Ktig's'i'.nirlu'cvl. Hut, iiippcfing them to be from Self intereft capable of this, would not the 
oibcr l’rupii<.t(-.is rciiicfcnt tlicfc Mifehiefs, and imdvrtakc the Proof of them, in Jnfiilication of 
liicir owni Coiiduc'l ? Or would not fuch as ’maintain this Doftrinc adduce Fafls in lU Support, 
which is ihe more incumbent upon them, as It can be fuppoitcd no other W;n i* If notbiug of 
this Kind hath appeared to publick View, and fuch Petitions continue to be every St.'lions pre- 
fciited, is m t the Prcfuinption iu favour of the Pia<?Vicc, and is it not highly probable t!i.!t both 
Individuals find their Account, and that the Publick is allb beiufitcd, by blinking fuch Lamft 
into thorough Cultivation 

a M Douaii r Infiitufes of the Law of Scotland, Vol, i. p. 682. where the Reader may find the an- 
civnr Law of that Country upon this Subject. As aifo, p. 219. where it appears, that btfine tl.e 
Statute mentioned in the Text, there was no Method ot Dividing, which occafioned mtivh rnrail- 
ntfs and many Incoiivenicnccs, fur the Remedy of which the Law was made. Scots Ai'cs, Vol. iii, 
p. bearing Date 17 July 1695. diref ting Summons from the Party d-.diring a Di\iiion before 
the Lords of SclTicn, wlio, for putting an Li)d to all Difeords about C(>minoi.’J(:.s, ;iio ir.veficd 
with ftdl Powers, to call fuch as arc iuterelled before them, to hear, adjuit, mh! t.> dc’crtriiie 
t'ceir tcfpeciivc Rights to cii;eft Commiiiions where nccd'r.iry, and to rcciivc ili.- t\ m;n;ih<”itis 
i'i!>oris. Wheic there are Molies in Commons, which eann.it he c.ivideal, Lav Fgici's and Re¬ 
gie t.-i to lliele .Mwires to be preiciwed, to all wlio are iuterelled in the Common.. 

dieted 
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dered of the leaft Utility, othcrwife than from Inclofurcs, by which alone, 
and without any Cultivation, they are fpeedily brought into good Paf- 
ture. 

» ' 

We come now to the laft Head that enters into this Part of our Defign,. 
which in truth hath been the Iblid Foundation of moft of the paft, and 
mull continue to be the perpetual Bafis and Support of all future Improve- 
ments. This is the fupremc Power and continual Protedtion of Parliament, 
to which in all Times the Nation hath flood alike indebted for her Welfare 
and her Safety i*. The Authority of the one, and the Profperity of the 
other, have conftantly and uniformly advanced together. In more remote 
Times the Wifdom of Parliament, according to the then State of Things, 
was conlpicuous in thofe Occurrences which were conducive to publick 
Benefit. In the Reigns after the Conqueft, they were very careful of our 
native Commodities, and conflantly ftruggled to preferVe the Profits of them 
to the People of this Country; they reprelTed the Encroachments of the 
great Men; they frequently affifled Induftry j they delivered thofe who 
exercifed it from Oppreffion j and if Improvements were but few and 
weak, it was principally owing to them that M e had any c. As Times 
mended, and Mankind grew more enlightened, we meet with ftronger 
Proofs of their Attention and more vifible Indications of their publick 
Spirit. The Conflitution growing more perfedl, thefe falutary Effedts M'ere 
more frequently felt, and became continually more and more confpicuous. 
When National Advantages were to be acquired, or Obflacles to publick 
Happinefs were to be removed, we find them the great and indeed the 

The candid Reader will permit me to ufe the Word Parliament for National Councils, which 
have been in ufe with ns ever fince we were a Nation, and it is hoped v/ill remain fo as long as 
we continue a Nation, though thU Name was not ufed before the Reign of Edward I. We 
fpeak of this great Council here, as fuperintending the general Occonomy, and thereby preferving 
and promoting the publick Welfare. This, in Times preceding the lall Century, would have been 
conddered as mere Conjefture. But the Diligence of our judicious and laborious Antiquaries 
Lambard, Somner, Saltlen, &c. have put the Matter out of all Doubt, by refeuing from Duft and 
Oblivion very many of our ancient Laws, which juftify very fully what hath been advanced in ,ihe 
Text, of which we (hall have Occafion to fay more, and to produce fome Inftances, to the Honour 
of our Anceftors, in the fucce-eding Book. 

* ]t is generally agreed, that though the Laws after the Conqueft, and yet prior to thofe in 
our Statute Books, feem to proceed folely from the Monarchs by whom they were made, yet in 
reality they were made by the Advice and with the Confent of the great Councils or Parliaments 
of thofe 'nmes. As to the Laws immediately fucceediog thefe, however uncouth, obicure, tri¬ 
vial, harfh, or even abfurd moA of them may appear to us, yet if wc look back to the CuAoms 
and Uiages of thofe Times, in other Countries as well as our own, which is with indefatigable 
Pains, as well as great Accuiacy and Judgment, performed to our Hands (and a great publick Ser¬ 
vice it is) by the ingenious and learned Mr. Ban ington, wc Aiall certainly and upon good Grounds 
change our Minds, and admit fuch rough Statutes were fuited to thofe rough Ages, and contri- 
butcu to make Way for thefe fmoother Times, in which we have the Happinefs to live. 
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«niy effeflaal Inftruments of fuch Meafures •J. The' Jntefefts of the Com* 
inunitjr, the Concerns of particular Bodies of Men, and even the Wants 
of Individuals, when any-way conneded with publick Utility, were repre- 
fented to them. The neceffary Points of Information were generally, if 
not always, within their Reach, from their extenfive Means of Inquiry, 
and the diftinguifliing Marks of Truth arifing from the Freedom of De* 
bate, in which the natural Diverfity of Men’s Sentiments, and fometimes 
of their interefts, making them exceedingly quick-fighted, became in a 
great meafure certain, more efpecially from the Forms of their Proceeding, 
every thing being fubjedi not to a fingle, but to feveral and repeated Dif- 
cuflions, againft which Falihood or Fallacy are rarely Proof®. But if even, 
in any Inftance this fliould happen, or from Caufes unobferved or unfore- 
feen, or, which is ftill more frequently the Cafe, from the Viciffitudes to 
which all Events are liable, what was formerly well and wifely cnadled 
comes to ftand in a different Point of Light, our Laws are not or ever were 
immutable, but may be altered, and this too in a Variety of Methods^ ac¬ 
cording to the Nature of the Cafe. For befides a diredf Repeal, where 
from its Confequences a Statute is difeerned to be either noxious or ufelefe, 
it is perceived to be improper only in Part, or capable of being changed for 
the better; this, according to the Ufage of our Legiflature, may be done, 
what is injurious removed, and what is beneficial retained*". 

' Neither 

* After Henry the ScTCnih had fettled himfelf on the Throne, he took erery Meafure in his 
Power to promote a more equal Diftribution of Property than had prevailed before his Time. 
The Commons in Parliament from this Period became much more Heady as well as more regular 
in their Proceedings, which gained them univerfal Reverence and Refpeft. In later Reigns, if 
more Bnfinefs came before them, which brought on a Multiplicity of Laws, we muft attribute 
this to the incrcafing Wealth and growing Induftry of their Conftituents, and the univerfal Con¬ 
fidence repofed in them by all Ranks and Degrees of People, not only at home, but abroad. 
This Regard for the Authority and Deference for the Decifions of Parliament is not only exceedingly 
honourable, but highly advantageous to this Country, and ought, if that was at all ncceflaiy, to 
be an additional Argument for our confidetiug this as a peculiar and a tranfeendent piefling to Britain. 

e This unreftrained Freedom of examining Propolitions for enafVing new, or repealing or alter¬ 
ing old Laws, hath been produffive of the moft bendidal EfFefls in regard to publick Utility. 
Truth is beft difeovered, and Certainty more cafily found, from indulging inquiries, and allo^viog 
every Man to fpcak his Sentiments, It is by this means we have detefted Errors, not bardy re¬ 
ceived, but refpefted by our Anceftors; that we have emancipated ourfehes from thofe narrow 
Notions by which their Trade was, and that of other Nations is Hill confined; and that we have 
overcome thofe Prejudices, by which they were hindered from feeiiw their true Interefts for Ages, 
and by which, but for this Remedy, we might have been likewifc blinded. By this Mode of 
canv.'iITtog thoroughly Matters of publick Importance, we come to have enlarged Notions, to red- 
ion clearly from juft Principles; to pay diM Refpeft to Experience, and to ftiew a proper Regard 
in every Inftance to the Authority of thofe who arc beft acquainted with and argue from it. 
Hence our Superiority in Hulbandry, Manufadturcs, and Commerce, now not limply acknowleged, 
biK itVowedly copied by our moft intelligent Neighbours. 

‘ Befides thofe mentioned in the Text, there is yet another Method, which, becaufe it will ic- 
qiiire ibme Difeufliou, we icfciTcd for this Place. Human wlfdom is fo limited, and the pbliti- . 
Vot-. H. O o cal 
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Neither are thefc Applications for Affiftance or for Redrefs, in •urBayt 
at leaft, at all difficult or dilatory. Petitions may be prefented to the Par-^ 
iiament when fitting j and this in modern Times being annual, whatever 
can contribute to the Emolunient or Eafe of the Whole or any Part of the 
Britifh'Empire, more cfpecially in regard to Agriculture,'Manufadlures, 
and Commerce, may be eafiiy, fpeedily, and certainly brought to their Cog¬ 
nizance, and fubmitted to their Examination. In Matters of a very higli 
high Nature and very extenfive Operation, Laws have been frdtned of a 
very comprehenfive Nature, and thefe fo well confidered, and made with 
filch con/ummatc Prudence, as to regulate the mofi: weighty Objects, for a 
long Series of Years, with very few if any Alterations, conciliating thereby 
^niverfal Eftcem and Refpeft &. If, after weighing well all thefe Circum- 
ftances (as furely they well deferve) we at the lame time advert to the Force 
and Plenitude Parliamentary Authority, which extends to all Things, 
and to all Perfons Civil, Ecclcfiaftical, and Military, wdthin the wide Li¬ 
mits of the Britilh Dominions, and that ready and chearful Submiflion which 
their Decifions and Regulations meet with, we cannot help difeerning and 
being convinced, that the fpeculative Idea of living under the happieft po¬ 
litical Eftablifhment, that of an abfolute Power, conftantly diredled by the 

cni Views even of the beft Informed and beft fntentioned Senates fo liable to fall fliort of the Put- 
pofes they were deligned to reach, that fcaice any l.aw cau be framed with fo great I’rudence,- oi* 
grounded on fuch folid Principles, as not from a Change of Circumftances to become the Source' 
of at leaft temporary Inconveniences. For this, our Parliaments have a fpccdv, fuitable, and ef*' 
feftital Remedy, by fufpendir^g fuch Claufesof a Law as cieate the Inconvenience, and this lor the 
Space of Time this Inconvenience may be fuppofed to fubfift. Thus in refpeft to Cochineal, 
•many Sufpen/ions of the Aft of Navigation have taken place, on account of the Ufe of it in oiu' 
Maoufaftures, that it might be imported (for a limited 'Fime) from any Place, and on Ixurd Ships- 
©f any Nation. Britilh-made Gunpowder, though to a certain Price exported with a Bounty, 
yet in virtue of Two Statutes may be at any Time prohibited by Royal Proclamation, or an Order 
ia Council, fu like Manner the Corn Law may be and hath been fufpeuded, and Exportation 
for a time prohibited. 

g We have already mentioned many of thefe wife and well-confidered Laws in the Courfe of 
this Chapter, and many more (if we had Room) might be mentioned, that come fully up to this 
Point, both ns to the prudent Grounds on which they were made, and the beneficial Conlequcncce’ 
with which they have been attended. Such as the Aft of Navigation, which liafh been Juftiy 
efteemed, the maritime and commercial Charter of Great Britain. The Aft of Tonage and 
Poundage, the Merits of which, in refpeft to- Method and Per-fpicuity, arc dearly pointed out by 
the ingenious Mr. Saxby, in his Preface to the Biitiih Cuftoms. The Afts for recoining our 
Silver Money, by which the Nation wasrcicned fiirm inevitable Rnin by the Wifdom, Steadinefs, 
and Authority of Parliamonf, by which, in the Space of a Year, all thofe Obilacks were over¬ 
come which fonre very wife Men thought alinoft iirfni inounrable. The Starutes of tl.e Third and' 
Fourth of Wm. and Mary, Chap. 8. and Eleventh and Twelfth of Wm Ilf. C hap 20. freed many 
of our n.ative Commodities and Manufafturcs fron’ ail Duties on E.spoi ration ; and this faltitary 
Mcafure w.is farther promoted by that of the Eighth of Geo. I. Chap, 1 5.’ and by the fame Afl’ 
and a former of the Third and fourth of C^ueen Atiiic, the' Duties ou many Drugs impoic%l for 
Dyers Ufe (being duly entered) are taken away, to the great Benefit or many of our Manufac-^ 
iwc*.. 
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Dictates of Wifdom, Moderation, and Jufticc, is, as far as human Contri¬ 
vance can give it Confiftence, vilible in the Britifli Conftitution from 
which the Liberty; the Power, the Independency, the Splendour, and Pro- 
fperity, of all its Subjects are, and may they ever continue W be derived ! 

In the Three former Chapters of this fecond Book, a fuceindl Account 
* hath been attempted, of the native Commodities, the copious Poffcffions, 
and geriuine Funds of Wealth, which belong to the Britiflr Ifles. In the 
Intr^udion to this Chapter, the Propriety, and even Neceffity, of providing 
convenient and effedtual Inftruments for the rendering thefc profitable, 
at leaft in anyconfiderable Degree, -hath been fully explained. It hath like- 
wife been Ihewn, that, through the Want of thefe for a longISeries of Years, 
we were hindered from availing ourfelves of our numerous natural Advan¬ 
tages, which, if the Expreflion may be allowed, kept us indigent in the 
Midft of unemployed Riches Thele Inftrurnents, we have rendered it 
evident, were gradually and fometimes but very llowly introduced, becaufe, 
however ufeful, they were not always, merely on account of their Novelty, 
pleafing or acceptable. It arofe from hence that, till Prejudices could be 
overcome by Experience, their Courfe was much impeded, in comparifon 
of that rapid Progrefs with which they proceeded when once, from a Senfe- 
of their beneficial Confequences, thdy were fully eftabliftied. Tor, this 
being effedted, they fpcedily ihade, as we have had frequent Occafion to 

'■ As it is eflential to Government that abfolute Power Ihould refide fomewhere, fo it-is the pecur 
Jiar Felicity of the Britifli Conftitution that it is placed in the Legiflaturc. By this means every 
attainable Benefit is within the Nation’s Re.ich, and theRedrefe of every Evil, where it is pofliblc, 
may be obtained. In other Countries, and under other Forms of Rule, abfolute Power may a(i 
quicker, and from thence appear more confpicuous, but not more effectually or more permanently. 
This appears plainly from the Inftances given in this Chapter, for all the falutary Changes in our 
Oeconomy, by which Britain hath been rendered fo great, and its People fo happy, as to be at 
once revered and envied by all her Neighbours, have.been devifed by the 'tVifdom, and carried 
into Execution by the Authority of Parliament. Add to this, what may be looked upon as ftilj 
more extraordinary, the publick Credit of this Country, by‘.u hich flie h-iih attrafted the Confi- 
'dence of her Neighbours, was originally cftabiiftied, and hath been in every Inftance fteadily and 
honourably maintained by Parliament. Thcfc arc fuch Proofs of the wide Extent and great.Uti-, 
lity of this fupremePuiffauce of the Legiflaturc, as are generally kriou n through the Britifli Empire, 
and it is hoped will at once explain and jnflify what is aferibed thereto in the Text. 

* In thofe Days we had many Commodities which wereufJefs becaufe unknown, and irany more 
imperfcftly known, and therefore imperfedly ufed, for we wanted that iJource of national Abun* 
^ance, Induftry. This was not a natural or national Defcft, that is, it did not proceed either 
from our Soil or Climate. The former was ever capable of gratefully repaying the Care and La¬ 
bour that proper Culture required, and the latter through all our Ifles was no-vvherc cold enough 
to chill, or hot enough to debilitate, our Bodies, and thereby deprefs our Minds. But Encou¬ 
ragement was wanting. The greateft Part of the People, particularly thofe moft ufeful to (be 
O^muntty, were in their Penons not free, in their Properties infecurc, ufeful Knowledge at a 
very low Ebb, the Country .almoft always either impoveriftied by foreign, or barafled b^y civil 
T^ars. In foeb a State, Improvemeots were not made, becaufe they wae plainly imprafticable. 

remark^ 
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remark* a very perceptible Alteration in the Appearance of the Countryj, 
and in the Condition of its Inhabitants k. 

• 

These fucceflive Improvements^ by mutually aflifting each other, en¬ 
larged on every Side, and fpread their benign Influences where-tcvcr thev 
came. In confcquence of this, the Produce of our Lands are become muchs 
lliperior to what they were heretofore, though our Soil ajid Climate remain'' 
nearly the fame. Inftead of exporting, as formerly we did, the grcatei'l 
Part of our grofs Commodities, to be wrought up by Foreigners,, and feme- 
tiines re-imported when fo wrought up, to be confuraed by ourfclves, we- 
now rgap froqj them, together with their intrinflek Value, the full Profit 
of all that our own Induftry in manufaduring them can bellow, and, which 
is ftill more,, we import immenfe Qiiantitics of raw Materials from many 
different and feme very diftant Countries, which we alfo manufadure, and 
this not fimply to ferve ourfelves, but al£b for the Supply of otlicr Nations, 
of which, if it was at all neceflary,. innumerable Inftanccs might be given 

By 

k We have, in the former Chapters, according-to the Extent of our Abilities, and-the befl of 
our Informations, given the Reader a comparative View of our paft- and prefent Condition in many 
loHances, which it would be, equally ncedlefs and tedious to recapitulate here. It m.>y nor how¬ 
ever be improper to remark, that in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, when Cornw.all had harce- 
any Refource but in her Tin Mines, we raif^ from them to the Value annually of Forty thoufand 
Pounds at moft, whereas we h.ave railed for many Years paft annually to Five Times that Value, 
though the County now hath fcveral other and thofe too very confiJerabie Refonrccs. We h.ave 
before had Occafion to mention aRt:cord in the Exchequer, 28 EJ v. III. A. J). 1354. in which 
the Exports from this Country are cou^uted at 294,088 1 . 14 s. fid. which hath been held (thn 
Dtference of the Coin confidered) to be equivalent to 737,021 1 . 19 s. 11 d. of our prefent Mo* 
ney. It is true that Tin and Lead are omitted in this Account, which would have fwelled it con- 
Jfiderably higher. To this we lltall oppofe a fingle Article, of which we had then ho Exporta¬ 
tion, viz. Grain, and by this for Nineteen Years, that is, from A, D. i74f>, to 1765, there was 
annually gained to this Nation, that i's, exported and faved on the* Home Confumption, after dc- 
dufling the Bounty and the Price of all Corn imported within th.at Period, 947,954!. 9 s. 7 d.. 
which is a Proof not only of the Superiority of our prefent Circumftanccs to whnt they were Four 
hundred Years ago, but alfo, which is more to be confidered, of the vail Importance of our- 
Agiiculture, of which this is a pregnant and indifpiuabie Inftaiice. 

1 To treat this SubjefV fully and fairly would require, as it moft certainly deferves, an ample 
Volume, which would do equal Honour to our Commerce and our Manufaflitres. At pi t-lent out 
of innumerable Articles, three only (hall be lecommended to the>canJid Reader’s ferious Conddera- 
tion, VIZ. Flax, Cotton, and Silk. For thtc Numlx.n; of ufdul Hands c-hipbyed in, and the Pro¬ 
fits thereby accruing from the firft, we may refer to the Linen Manuftnflures in North Britain an 4 . 
Ireland, and to feveial Kinds of it alfb-in South Britain, which, though kfs in publick Fame,, 
might, upon Infpeftion, be found not inferior to cither. The fecond wc import in great Quan¬ 
tities from the Esift Indies, the Levant, .and the Weft Indies. The M.anubflurcs made born 
thence are very nume-rous and very valu.iblc, giving, full Employment to many Thoufand 
induftrioas Perlbns of both Sexes. The fame may be faid with equal Truth of the Third, 
particularly vifible at Canterbury and in Spital Fields. Bc-fides, the Mixtot-es of them with e.idt 
Qthcr and with Wool conftitute a Variety of Manufaftorcs, and are thereby the Support of fcve¬ 
ral of our moll populous and opulent Towns, too m^ny indeed, and at the fame time tw welb 

Jf'nmvn, 
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By fhefe happy Fruits of Skill and I.ndullry,- wherc-ever they reach, our 
Soil is highly cultivated, our Rents confidcrably raifed, pur Peopl^roperly 
employed in a Variety of ufeful Occupations, our Trade increafed, our 
Commerce extended, our Navigation an«-of courfe our Naval Strength aug¬ 
mented. Thefe Fadts we have not barely Rated, but at the fame time have^ 
fupported them by Evidence, and illuftrated them by Inftanccs, that they 
might be rendered clearer and more fatisfadiory to the Reader. . • 

Lkt us here tltcn take a View of our prelent national Situation, and, as 
far as the Strength of human Penetration will permit, open our Eyes tO‘ 
the Profpedl of what may be our future Condifion, from the vigorous Pur- 
liiit of our true IntcreiU with that Steadinefs and Perfeverance they deferve„ 
and that Probability of Succefs which ought to encourage at the lame time: 
that it fo vifibly invites us. VVe have in our Hands all the rich Patrimony 
bcRowed upjn us by Providence, the lingular Prerogatives belonging to- 
thefe Klands, and the immenfe Treafures of our numerouff natural Pjo- 
dudlions. Wc have likewife the feveral excellent l^ruments invented 
tiic Sagacity of our AnceRors, and, together with them, we have all their 
Acquihtions as well as their Example^ But great as thefe are, and to the 
moR capable Judges tliey will furely appear very great! thcle give us no» 
I'itle to be idle. We muR proceed if we intend to prelerve, for \^e have 
uot yet arrived any Thing near the poflible Summit of our Grandeur. With 
all thefe mighty and manifold Improvements, we may find Means to rpelio- 
rate, and that in a high Degree, what is thus fo happily improved already f 
and we have Rill, it cannot be repeated too often, very large Tracts of 
Land utterly unimproved.. Thefe Iflands are unqucRionably capable of 
tnaintaining more than twice the Number of their prefent Inhabitants, and, 
which is more to the Purpofe, the very flourifhing Condition in which we: 
are, demands, for this very Reafcn, the utmoR Exertion of our Abilities 

The 

known, to be enumerated here. It might lie thought an Omifllon, if, before we i^^ondudcJ this 
Note, we did not obferve, that of tlic Fiill Commodity we raife gre-at Quantitie.-!, excellent in its 
Kind, in different Parts of both Ifl.inds. Of the laft, as exctlleiic to the full as in any Part of 
the World ; in I'mall Quantities it is true, but enough to fhew that more might be raifed with 
Eafo and Certainty ; the Second wfc chiefly import from our 'I'errltoiies abroad. 

All the great Empires the World hath-feen have giadually grown to an unwieldy Bulk, and 
then asgradMally declined, fiom invern.il Principles of Corruption. IVIofliof the fice Governments 
Hiftories record, though conftituted with much Wifdom, and for a I'ime condnffed with great 
Virtue and publiek Spirit, have in the End been fwallowed up. by Defpotifm. or crumbled to 
pieces by Fadions. Ours is become an extenlive .and puifTint F.mpire, and is a free Govern¬ 
ment withal; and with this peculiar Privilege, that wc have a. pei maneiit i miciple of Ficfcrva* 
tion arifing from our Power fpringiog from Commerce, and this founded i:'. vat kms Species of In- 
duftry, which, duly cultivated and properly attended to, will fuppoi t us to: Ages yet to come. 
Wc have Gr.ir.dcur and we have Wealth, but wc are uot arrived to fuct) a .“itch, .as that we may 
indulge, otii'^ves In Luxury apd LauDcfsi 1 tncau as a.Hatiou for in every opukut free Conn. 

. • tcjr 
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The Powers of this Country, that is, of the Two Britiih Ifles, muft be 
augmcited in proportion to their additional Dominions, or, to exprefs my- 
fclf figuratively, to avoid much Circumlocution, but at the lame time IJiope 
not unintelligibly. The Denllty of the Center of our Syftem mufl: he fo 
iiicrealed, that the Force of its Attraction may be equally felt through the 
w'ide Expanfe of its Dependencies. The Means we have flicwn to be 
clearly in our Pollellion j and the Capacity of ufing them will never deeSy, 
while the great political Principle of Motion, our excellent Constitution,- 
continues inviolate. 

try there will be many lazy and luxurious Men. ButthcBulkof this Nation fubfifls, and muft ever fub* 
fdl, by a clofe and vigorousApplication to Hufbandrj', Manufaftnres, and Trade; upon thefe our Plenty 
and our Power are founded, and by thefe our fcemingly disjointed Dominions arc firmly cunncftetl. 
It muft be confefled, that, in comparifon of former I imts, all Ranks of People live incomparably 
letter. What then ? Shall we grudge them the Fruits of their Freedom and InJulfry. But will 
not this excite the Je.iloufy of our Neighbours ? Yes, certainly. But it will keep us alfo upon our 
Guard, and confequently always in Safety. But, with all this Parade of Induflry, and its glo¬ 
rious EflcAs, we have Multitudes of idle and indigent Peifons amongft us, the Maintenance of 
whom is One of the heavieft of our Taxes, It may be fo; but if it is, we from thence difeern. 
theNccefBty and the Facility of breaking up frefh Lands, introducing new Maniif:i(ffiircs, and 
thereby enlarging our Trade, that thefe People may maintain themfclvcs and their Poflcrity with¬ 
out either difturbing or dkninifhing the Induflry of others. I am fcnflble tliat 1 have touched 
fome of thefe Points before, particularly at the Clofe of the former Volume. But, befidcs that 
the Importance of the Subjedl miglit atone in fome Degree for the Repetition, I will very freely 
own, nothing affords me fo much Plcafure as contemplating continually the Idea, that as its Li¬ 
mits are already, fo the Duration alfo of the Eritifh Empire may extend to the famt: Period svit^ 
.the Globe, 
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G H A P. I. 

Of the Condition of this Country in the Time of the Britons, 
as well before as alter the Coming of the Romans. 

^y^HE Scope and 'Dejign of ibis Book Jlafcd and explained. The befl Way 
of iittiuniug a dijihitt Idea of the Confiiiution /V, to trace the Progrefs of 
it from the earJuji 'Times. Very different and even contrary Accounts have 
been given of the Firjl Inhabitants of thefe Ifes. The Truth in this, as in 
mof other Cajes, feems to lie beticcen the Extremes. An Attempt to form a 
probable Acount of the State Things icvre in before the Coming of Cerfar, 
He found, at his Arrival, an ejlablifoed Form of Governtnent amongst the 
J^ritons. They had a Religion, Prujls, Ceremonies, and Sacrifices: As 
mljfi a numerous Militia, Jirong Towns, and other Places of D fence. Pro¬ 
bable, 
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bahle^ though not certain^ that they had likewife a maritime Force. The 
Druids the foie Magijlrates, yudges, and Philofophers atnongst thefe People. 
No Proey that they ‘were abfolutely ivithout Arts, hccauje ive Jind none of thefe 
mentioned by Ccefar. They had both a Domeftic Trade amongst themfelves, 
and a Commercial Intercoiirfe ‘with foreign Nations, at and before this Pe¬ 
riod. The ConJiruSlion of their Fijhlng Vcfels or fmall Craft vety fingular 
and ingenious. The Emperor Claudius firji reduced Part of Britain into the 
Form of a Province. The Romans at great Pains to extend and to improve 
their Cdnmeftsi Found it necefary to extirpate the Druids, and in great 
Danger f'oni a general InfurreBion. yulius Agricola effeBually eftablijhcd 
the Roman Pouoer and the Roman Form if Government in Britain. Car¬ 
ried their Arms and Trophies of ViSlory farther than aoiy of their fttccecding 
Generals. The Britons adopt the Cujtoms and Manners, and fubmit to the 
Laws, of the Romans. Become very ferviceable to that Empire, and from 
thence are very highly con/idered. The Emperor Severus came over hither, 
and ended his Days at York. A fuccinB Account of Affairs here till the 
Time f Conftantine the Great. This Accoujit continued to the Reign of the 
Emperor yulian. Maximus effumes the Purple, and, in Support of his 
Title mid PO'wer, exhaufls in a great meafure the Force of Britain. The 
Romans, on the Decline f their Empire, at length abandon this Country. 
Some Remarks upon the foregoing Hifory. The Benefits and Advantages 
derived to Britain from the Refidence of the Romans here. Some Mifchhfs 
and-Inconveniences occq/ioned by their Dominion. The difirefied and dijlrutied 
Condition of the Britons at and after their Departure. Form of Govern¬ 
ment adopted by them after their Retreat into Wales, Conclujive Obferva- 
tions on the Contents of this Chapter. 

T H E proper Objc€l of this Work was not by any means to add to 
the Number either of the Deferiptions or Hiftorics of the Britith 
Dominions, but to apply fuch Materials as could be found in 
them, or in our Laws, to explain what hath been already, or what 
hereafter may be done, for the Improvement of thefe Ifles, and the Emolu¬ 
ment of their Inhabitants. In Profecution of this Undertaking, wc have 
had frequent Occafions of mentioning the very different Cifcumftances in 
which they have been in different Periods of Time, and fometimes to men¬ 
tion the Caufes i but this hath been done as briefly as might be, intending 
to give in this Book, as fuccindlly as poffible, an Account of the fevcral 
Nations that have borne Rule in this Country, and the Policies they intro¬ 
duced a. This fceined to be indilpenfably neceffary, to obviate what might 

other wife 

• Tt is hy contemplating coolly the State and Condition of x)nr Aiiceftors that we come to have 
liberal and enlarged Notions, and to extiuguifti thofe narrow and ill-founded Opinions which 

produce 
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otherwife be taken for Inconfiftences, to vindicate fome Allcrtions that 
may appear but flightly grounded, and more efpecially to do that Juftice it 
certainly merits, to our excellent Conftitution, to which our part and pre- 
fent Happinefs hath been owing, and upon which it muft always depend. 
This, it is conceived, can never be fo perfpicuoufly performed, as by fuch 
a regular Deduction, from which the Spirit, Genius, and Manners of our 
velpedtive Anceflors will be beft difeerned, the Influence of Government on 
the Temper and Condition of the People rendered evident, and from thence 
the various Viciflitudes thefc Countries have undergone, from better to 
worfe and from worlc to better again, may be fo clearly accounted for, 
and fo fully explained, as to give the candid Reader that Satisfadtion which 
lie nmft naturally wifli to have in refpedt to fo intcrefling and fo important 
a Subje»5t^\ 

It will appear from fuch a Dediuflion, that the Inhabitants of thefe Ifles, 
even in the earliefl: Ages, when their Adiohs firft furnilhcd Materials for 
Hillory, breathed a true Spirit of Freedom, had a juft Notion of its Ad¬ 
vantages, and of the Miferies attending Subjedion to defpotic Power. Upon 
this Principle, therefore, they always Itudied to acquire and to preferve the 
former, and never failed, when they were fo unhappy as to fall under the 
latter, to continue ftruggling againft, till the Yoke was removed. But at the 
fame time they were zealous for Liberty, it was a rational, pradicable, and pio- 
fitable liberty they fought. They judged rightly, that Form of Rule muft 
be the beft which enabled the greateft Number of People to live indepen¬ 
dently by their Induftry, and to draw their Subfiftence from the Fruits of 
their own Labour. They faw very clearly that this was not to be obtained, 

• 

produce nAti.;nal F’rrjiiviiccs. If there be any Thing in Nature certain, it is, that Mankind are 
ifyn the uine Stock.; noi is there any Tiling more incertain, tlian the Origin of the 
Inliidiit.lilts ft the fevcral Coimtrics of which the V.-orld confilis. It is therefore to very little 
i’u.pofc to c.'-.a:rine what hath been written on fo very obfeure a Subjei?!:. Hut it is qtiitc otker- 
wile in lefpecr to thole Times, however early, of which any probable Hifiury can be had. In 
regard to our own, we can tiaceit for upwards of Two thonfund Years, with ,it leall as inuclj 
Alfurancc of Tnith as any Nation in Europe; and this is fully futliclcnt to anfwcr all the Ends of 
ulcful Information, which is all we can expect or defire. 

'■ It is a Matter out of all Doubt, that the Beauty and even the Fertility of Countries depend 
on the Policy, that is, on the Nature of the Government to which their Inbabitauts are fubjefl. 
The Syftem of the Hebrew Kepuhlick. rendered Palcfline the moft fruitful Region in tlie Eaft, 
now thinly peopled, and, in comparifon of what it was, a Defert. Spain, witen inhabited by 
the Moors, was a pei feA Garden, a great Part of which at this Day lies wild and wafte. The 
French Refugees, fciilcd under the Piotc^fion of the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, raife en 
a finall Spot more, and more valuable Produilions, than are to be found in feme Hundred Leagues 
on the adjacent Co-aftsof Africa. In China, wife Irtflitutions make the Soil fruitful, and the Na¬ 
tion numerous; now become fo populous, that they muff keep up to this high State of Cultivation, 
orftaivc. Our own If land of Barbadoes (its Sjzc confldcred) is wonderful, in the lich Crops it 
carries, all of them the R uits of Skill, Induiliy, and Expeiicncc. 

rp. 


VoL. 11. 
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but from the Force of Laws, to which they wfere willingly obedient, and 
for the Preferving and Recovery of which they frequently and vigoroufly 
contended. Such a Syftem, or rather a Syftem of fucH Laws, is what we 
at this Day ftile THE Constitution, and a moll excellent one it is, as 
hath in feme meafure been demonllrated already, and the Steps by which 
it gradually arrived at this fuperior Excellence will be hereafter traced; 
for fo folid, fo J'uperb a political Structure, required Time as well as Sci¬ 
ence, and a Concurrence of many able and experienced Statefmen and Pa¬ 
triots to conflrudl, repair, and, by gradually improving every Opportunity, 
to bring it to that perfe(5t State in which it mull be our Duty, and that of 
.our Polterity, tafupport and to maintain it<^. 

In rcfpcifl to the Britons, who were the firll Inhabitants of this Illand, 
there is a great Variety, and indeed great Difcordance in Opinions, even 
amongH: the moll Learned of oiir Writers. Some, without troubling them- 
felves about Authorities, treat thefe People as naked, miferablc, illiterate 
Savages, without deaths, without Houfes, except Hovels or hollow Trees, 
rude in their Manners, fierce in their Natures, without Arts, Civility, or 
Knowledge of any Kind. Others, following the Britifli Hifiory, deferihe 
them as a martial, potent, numerous, learned, and polite Nation, w'cll 
known through a great Part of the World, whofent powerful Armies abroad, 
equipped great Fleets, atchieved many Conquefts in foreign Countries, erec¬ 
ted {lately Edifices, founded large Cities, inftituted Seminaries of Learning 
here at home, attrading thereby the Efieem, and preferving the Refped, 
of their Neighbours 

As 

It is exceedingly plcaffint to confulcr tlic Rudiments of great Empires, to mark the Progrefs 
of their Power, to trace their political Improvements, to look into thtir EfftAs on the Manners of 
the People, and, in confcqucnce of that, on the Condition of the Country; to contemplate the 
Keverfes and Revolutions in their Affairs, and to diftlriguHh tliofe lingular and iinexpcAed Events 
which they produce. But when thefe Inquiries adcA ourfelves, and refpeA the Community of 
which wc are Members, they become flill more pkafing and more fatisfatffory, as they are from 
their Object more intcrcfllng and inftriiiltive, efpccially when fuch Inqtjiiies are conduAcd without 
Prt'judicc or Partiality, and folely with a View of invcfligating and making known the 'Lruth, as 
f ar as, from a ferious Meditation on tlie heft Materials \vc tan piocurc, it may be difeovered.j 

‘‘ The Tranflator and PubMier of this Biiii/li Hilloiy was Citoffiey of Monmouth, Bifhop of 
Vit. Afaph, a Man of great Learning for thofe Times. Jle tranflated it lor the Ufc of his Patron 
■Robert Earl of Gloucefter, natural !^on to Henry I. His Credit was attacked by T wo of his Con¬ 
temporaries, G. Bairy, commonly fliled Giraldus Cambrenfis, and William Little, better known 
by the Appellation of Guiiclmus Ncnbrigctjfis, who roundly charges him with invcniing or forge- 
ing a great Part at leaf! of this Hiflory, which he pretended to tranflate out of the Britifli, his 
native I.anguage, into Latin. In this cruel Accufaiion he i^ followed by Polidorc Virgd, and 
many odiers. Hut this (whatever may be thought of the Book) is a downright Calumny. 1 ho 
venerable Kcntiflr Antiquary Lnmbard had a lair Copy of the Britifli Original, older than the 
'J ime of Geoffrey. Mr. J.ewis, who v.iote the Hiflory of Britain (dedicated to Henry iTinee of 
•IWa’cs) had .ilfo fuch a Copy. But, to put tliis paff Difputc, there is a Copy, larger than that 
C , which 
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As in moft other Cafes, and efpecially in fuch as relate to Matters of 
Antiquity, Truth generally lies between the Extremes, and the fafed; Way 
fceins to be, the rejedling in a great ineafure both of thefe Notions, the 
former having in it as much of Prejudice, as there is of Partiality in the 
latter. The Britilh Hiflory may have, and indeed probably hath, fome 
fmall Ground of Truth ; but this is fo mixed with Fables, fo blended with 
and obfeured by idle Inventions, that there is na relying upon its Autho¬ 
rity. But, waving this, ■«nd taking to our Alfuance better Guides, viz. 
Rcafon and Experienct^ we may eafily difeern, that, though not a very po¬ 
tent ^ pwite People, Thefe ancient Britons, our primitive Anceftors, need 
not be degi-aded into abfolute Savages, merely b(||^^^^e Grecl^ and 
'“ Romans bOTbwed on themj^ well as all othfc Stra^^i^ne contemptuous 
Appc^4tion*t?i Bari^k 

TiiE^?g?nan^^BPR353liof this thofe who are ftiled Aborigi¬ 

nes, did^WteiS^Wtainly fpring up here out of the Earth, or fly hither 
over the Seas, but came from fome other Country or Countries in VelTels 
of tolerable Size, bringing, as we have before had Occafion to mention,. 
Animals and many other Things with them; and this being the Cafe, it 
cannot be doubted that they brought alfo the Manners, Cuftoms, and in a 
certain Degree the Sciences, that had been introduced among the People 
they left. Thefe Principles of Knowledge, they mufl: have great and fre¬ 
quent Opportunities of exercifing, in a Country overgrown with Wood, 
.and which in that State could adminifler but little to their Subfiftence, 
without the Application both of Skill and Labour ; neither is it likely that 
thefe would have been found Amply fuflicient, without the Affiftance from 
time to time of Supplies of different Kinds from their Parent and other 
neighbouring Countries Thus far we have Rated what feems to have 

which Geoffrey ufe.l, fflll preferved in the Libr.iry of Jefus College in Oxford. But, notwiih- 
ffanding it w.-is dius decried, wc Hud an Abridgment of it was nitidc, for the S.itisfaftion of .an 
Italian Lady of Briiifh Dcfcent, by Pomictis Vlri iiiiins. We have alfo an Englifii Tranflation of 
CeolFrey’s Bri'Iih fliffory, with a copious and very curious Preface by Mr. Aaron Thouipfon. 
The Diftalle taken by critical Readers apainlt this Work induced them to run down the Britons, 
of which a large Specimen may be found in Dr. Woodward’s Letter to Sir Chriftopher Wren, 
printed by Mr. Hcainc at the Glofc of the Liglith Volume of Leland’s Itinerary. 

* If a great, it maybe the greateft Part of the Britifli Hiffory, though no Forgery, bijr, like 
other Hiff'ories of like early J'imcs, tompofed fiom what in Wales they ftill c.all f/en Whelky, 
i. c, old Stoiies, Ihould be thought too fabulous to merit Belief, and for this good C.aufc in .v 
gre.vt mtafurc exploded, why flioiild wc not try to fubftitute fomething in its Room that may 
be at Icall probable I This is what we have attempted in the T'ext, and to the candid Reader’s 
Judgment thereon we readily fubmit. After laying down this, as what m'ght have been fuppofed the 
Cafe, and then comparing it with Fsn^fs delivered by Authors of unfufpctffed Credit, we come to 
have raiituial Evidence that fo Things really were. In refpeft to fuch remote Periods, we are not 
to look for ulfolutc, if wc can reach moral Certainty it is fuflicient. 
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been probable, and therefore not very wide of Truth. Let us now feeiiow 
far this correiponds with Matters of Fad related by the nioft authentic 
Hiftorians. 

Britain was known to, and vifited for the fake of her native Commo¬ 
dities, by the Phoenicians and other Nations, as we have already had Occa- 
lion to {hew, in very early Times. The Greeks were acquainted with it 
by Name at lead: Two hundred Years, and the Romans allb before the 
Days of C®far. There might therefore have befn true Hiftories written 
of what pafled within this Period, if there had been any Perfons able to 
write them ^y|i||||||||||ulius came hither, he found, as himfclf.tells us (and 
there cannot bebm^Authdlity defired) an iStiibliflKid Syftem of Govern¬ 
ment, confiftmg in a Kind of princely Arifl:oi|i^> compofed rf many 
Sovereigns, vimo rdled their fmdk Territories inMw^^|«>tly oft-^nTmes of 
publick Tranquillity; but whenTroubles arbre.G^jHHw a|tacked by a 
fuperior Force, they confederated and chofe a Commander in Chief to lead 
their united Armies. Upon Casfar’s Invalion, they invefled Cadibelinus or 
Caflivellaunus, a Man every Way worthy of the TTruft, with this fuj reme 
Authority, who by the other Princes, while the War lafted, was very punc¬ 
tually obeyed g. 

They had a Religion full of Ceremonies, an Order of Priefts, and fcvc- 
ral Places of publick Worfliip. ThefePriefts were the Druids, who were 
alfo Senators, confulting together upon every critical Occafion, and in Effect 
diredlcd all publick Affairs j and thefe Druids were their Magidrates like- 
wife, deciding in that C^ality all private Controverfies, not arbitrarily but 
by fettled Laws, which, though not committed to Writing, yet were well 
and publickly known, like what is ftiled Common Law at this Day b. 

They 


^ Political fstirrey df Great Britain, vol. i. p. S43* 4TO. vol. ii. p. 3 a. where the Authorities 
from anticiit Writers arc cited. It may not be amifs to remark the following Palfage, Ezek xxvii. 
12. “ Tailhifh v,at; tiiy Merchant, by reafon of the Multitude of all Kind of Riches ; with Sil- 
' “ ver, Iron, 'J'IN, and Lead, they traded in thy Fairs.” This is fpoken of Tyre before its De- 
fliuctiou by Nebuchadnezzar, which was more than Six Inindied Veais before the Coming of 
Christ. The Septuagint for Tarihifli fets down Carthaginians, and all the Antients agree, that 
the t'arthaginians carried Tin from hence. It follows, that this Country, or feme Parts of it, 
were then inhabited ; that thefe Inhabitants digged and fold or exchanged their Tin, for iu thofe 
Time:, and many Ages after, there was none known but what came from Britain. 

tr C.'-!.;; ucB.llo ttal. lib. iv. v. He (peaks often of thefe Britifh Princes or Chiefs conferring 
together, r.nd taking Refoluiions in what w'c lliould call Councils of War. It appears from the 
Meafures they took to repel his Firft Invafion, they were not unfkilled in military Operations; 
and though he carers it handfomcly, yet it may be colfcfted from his Relation, what was well 
itnown in his own Times to be the Faft, they obliged him to reimbark. 

" t.-. r.;r dc Hello Callico, lib. vi. cap. 13. He there gives it .ns his Sentiment, that the Gauls 
I'^-aiacd ihe itligious aud philofaphic Inttitutions of the Druids from the Britons, and urges as a 

Proof 
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They had too a regular and wcll-difciplined Militia, compofcd of Cha¬ 
riots and Infantry. In the former rode their Chiefs, each attended by his 
Train j and they arc allowed to have fought, after their Manner, not only 
with great Courage and ffceady Refolution, but alfo with much military 
Skill and Addrefs, availing thcmfelves of every Advantage that could be 
taken, from the Situation of Ground and other Circumftances. Their 
Tbwns iikewife, it feems, were fortified, which however mull be undcr- 
ilood according to the Manner of the Times, and the State that the Coun¬ 
try was then in. They chofe for this Purpol'e a convenient Spot of conli- 
derablc Extent, in which they built their Dwellings fuch as they were; 
and, having d^ne this, they encompafled them witl||gPp|pwich, and this 
was furrounded with a ftanding Grove, or with a Rampart of felled Woodj 
for in thole Days they foji^ht only natural Defences, which ty'cre fully luf- 
fident againll thc^ri^ then in Ufc. ^ Whenever thefe Towns, after a 
long Rclitlance, forced, they provided Means for their Retreat j and 
if they found themfeh es too weak to keep the Field, they withdrew into 
Marflies and Fens, the Avenues to which they made as inacceffible as they 
could, regarding fuch Manhes in the Light that we do Fortrefles ». 

In regard to naval Strength, whether they had any fuch Thing or not, is a • 
Point of lome Inccrtainty. The very learned and judicious Selden, than 
whom no Man was a better Judge, hath taken much Pains to eftablifli tho 
Afiirinative, and conceives that the Reafon why Cajfar was not oppofed by 
Sea, was the total Dcftrudlion of the Britifli Fleet fent to the Afiiltancc of 
t'le Vencti, that is, in the Language of modern Time?, the Inhabitants of 
the Diocefe of Vannes in Bretagne} and he farther fuggcfls, that it was 
their fending this Aid that principally induced Caifar to invade this Ifland, 
which Pofitions he fupports by a Number of Arguments, that render it at 
leail highly probable i and if any Reliance could be made on our ancient 
Fliftorians, independent of Geoffrey of Monmouth, there might be fufti- 
cient Authority brought to countenance his Opinion 


Proof of this (indeed a very fh'ong Proof it is) that they fent over hither their Youth to be 5 n- 
ftrufted in the(e Myftcries, which were comprehended in Poems that thefc their Dilciples learned 
to repeat; and fays farther, that in diis Coarfc of Study they fometimes fpeni no lefs 'rime tlun 
Twenty Years. 

i Ctefar de Bello Gallico, lib. V. cap. ii—19. Eutropii Breviar. lib. vi. cap. 14. J. Ceift 
Comment, de Vita J. Catfaris, p. 73—87. He calls the Britifli Monarch Cafmtllanus. He ailo 
fays, that Lonilon, though at that time the ftrongeft Place in the whole Ifland, furrcu;!civd to 
Caffar, whom be makes to have been always victorious, but allows he was expofed to continual 
Toil, freejuently in Danger, out of which he extricated himfelf ‘7 Fortitude and Pcjicvcrauce, 
ogainft an Enemy brave in the Field and fubtle in their Conduit 

“ Catfar de Bello Gallico, lib. iv. cap. 18. Hcnr. Huntingd. riiftoriarum, lib. i. Seldeni Mare 
Claufum, 1 . ii, c. 2. Catfar cxptrfly fays, that in all ihcir Wars and Revolts againft the Romans, 

the 
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As the Druids were Priefts and Magiftrates^ fo they were alfo, as Phi- 
loiopheis, the Mailers and Inftrudors of thele People, who received from 
them implicitly whatever Opinions they thought fit to divulge. By them 
they were taught firmly to believe the Immortality of the Soul, which was 
a rational and laudable Principle of vigorous and intrepid Courage. They 
likewife delivered the Dodrine of the Seafons, or that Kind of pradical 
Allronomy by which they were enabled to profecute their Labours in the 
Pield, and to condudl the feveral Branches of their rural Oeconomy. That 
they pradifed various Superfiitions, and, as fome fay, cruel and nefarious 
Ceremonies, and had recourfe to many dclufive Arts to captivate the Minds 
of the Popula<i(yrt|r^t to be denied. By thefe they brought and retained 
them in the morTexaCT and lubmilfive Obedience, fo that all w'ere obliged 
to follow their refpedivc Occupations afliduoufly, j^d contribute thereby, as 
far as they were able from their private Endeavours, to the publick Wel¬ 
fare t. * 

In confeqaence of this, w'e find they had fufficlent Quantities of Corn 
for their own Support, and their Paftures were abundantly flocked with 
Sheep and Black Cattle. Befides Animals for Food, they bred Poultry, 
Geefe, and Flares to pleafe their Fancy. That they had Property, appears 
from the Druids deciding all Difputes about the Limits of Lands, it is 
likew'ife clear that they had a generous Breed of Florfes, and knew very 
well how to break and manage them ; and that they ufed Cavalry as well 
as Chariots, may be inferred from Cajfar’s Relation They painted them- 

the Gauls were fiipported from Eiitaio, but he fiiys nothing of their nav.il Force. Hcniy Hun¬ 
tingdon tells us, that Lud, the Fall.tr of Cnircbeiilnus, seduced feveral of the Iflands lying near 
Britain, by a n-iariiie .Artn.irnciU, Mr. Sclden, laying thefe and other Circuiriftaiices together, con¬ 
cludes the Britons prior to the Ci ming of the Romans, were Sovereigns in their own Seas. 

1 Caiar de Bello Gallko, lib. li. cap. 13. 15, 16. Strab. Geograph, lib. iv. Diod. Sicui. lib. 
vi. Purnpon. Mela de Situ Orbis, lib. iii. cap. 2. Lucan. Pharfal. Jib. i, PJin. IJiJl. Nat. lib. x,\x. 
tr.p. 1. lib. xvi. cap. 4.4. Ammiai!. Marcel, ilb. xv. Diogen. Lacrt. in pra-fat. ad lib. dc Vit. Phi- 
loloph. Mod of thefe Write) s e.Mol their Wifdom and Knowledge. As to their Crimes; In rc- 
fpefi to Magich, they were infamous impeftors ; and in ofleriug human Sacrifices, barbaroufly as 
well as impioully cruel. But that they were mere Pretcndci's to Science, whicli is a modern No¬ 
tion, a.mi that they were as iiiiteratc as they wax' fnperflitious, is by no means focetiain. Sec U[h;:i 
this Head, whkh is very cuiions, Selden's Analofta Anglo-lJrirannica ; Jiis F.ngland’s Epinomis, 
and his Notes on the Ninth Song of Drayton’s Polyolbion, Confuk alfo Rowland’s Mona An- 
tiqu.'. Reiliurat.!, where p. 266. a Specimen may be found of their mor.al Odes, wfjiih they taught 
then Popils. As to their puiitical T.'altnts, fee what hath been tilrc.ady faid (Political Survey of 
Gjx.it i'lkain, vol. i. p. 535) as to the Laws they eflabliflied in the llle of Man. 7 'he Emperor 
Cl-audius pr-d'ciibed ilicir Keligion, but ChtiAlaniiy picvailing did it much more cflctkually, for 
it et:pc<!-d their inipc Auics, and hi ought their barbarous Rites into juff and general Abhorrence. 

i;c Jxllo thi.lico, li'.'. V, cap. 11. i’olitical Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii, p. 191. It 
may b-.; Lilly picfiiux'd, that as they ccriaiiily imported the Anim.als, fo lliey brought over alfo thu 
/.n of tr.uhiiig them; and from theii fingular Enpertnefs, and the great Numbers they brought 
b.to the Field, that they had long practi.Ld this Manucr of Fighting. 


fitlves 
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'felvres with a blue Pigment made of Woad, as we have already explained 
at large". Now this Plant, and the Art of preparing a Pafte and Dye 
from it, they muft haiVe brought with them hither. The Difcolouring of 
their Bodies with it, for whatever Purpofe the Romans could not help ob¬ 
serving, but it by no means follows that they had not any other Art or Ma¬ 
nufacture amongft them, becaufe no other is reported by Perfons who invaded 
them as Enemies, ftayed amongft them but a ftiort time, and were very 
. fully occupied by their own Affairs during the Time they remained here. 

In their Trade with each other, they ufed either Rings or fmall Plates 
of Iron tied together, in the Nature of Money, v/hich c^njludes in favour 
of their Civility, fince no barbarous Nation ever made ulc of any Medium 
in buying and felling That they had likev/ife foreign Commerce, is not 
barely probable, but certain, for the Inhabitants of Bretagne (as it is now 
called) traded hither in large Ships, and on this Trade, as Cafar fays ex¬ 
prefly, founded a very formidable naval Strength. Yet their Merchants 
only were permitted free Aecefs by the Britons, and none were allowed to 
penetrate into the Country, fo apprehenfivc were tlicy of a too great Refort 
of Strangers, and fuch was their Jealoufy of their Freedom. Other Na¬ 
tions, as in different Parts of this Work hath been already Ihewn, carried 
on confidcrable Commerce in other Quarters of the Illand, and the Ports 
of Ireland were much frequented, as well as generally knowiu by foreign 
Merchants p. 

In reference to fmall Vcffels, which is by no means a Proof tliat they 
had not any of a larger Size, thofc of their Conftriuftion were fo ingenious 
and fo commodious, that Ctefar acknowledges his Obligation to them for 
their Invention, of which he proflted on another Occallonq; and which 
Velfcls were made with fuch Facility, and were of fuch Utility, that theUfe 
of them continued in fome Corners of this Ifland almoft within the Memory 
of Man ^ If therefore we lay all thefe Circumftances together, and con- 

fider 


» Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 116. It may be they had a ruder and fo a 
fliorter Way of preparing this Tiudure, than that now in Ufe, but Hill there muft be an Art in 
the Preparation. 

" Ca-far dc Bello Callico, lib. v. cap. 10. He adds, that tbefe palTed by Weight, whieh is an 
additional Circumltance of Exaftnefs and Jufticc in their Dealings. 

P Cxfar de Bello Gallico, lib. iv. cap. J8. Strab. Geogr. lib. iv. Tacit, in vit. J. Agric. c. 
but on this Subjeft enough hath been occafion-ally faid in other Places. 

'I Dc Bello Civili, lib. i. cap. 54. Luican. Pharfal. lib. iv. Solin. Polyhifior. cap, 35. The 
Keel and Ribs of thcTc Vcffels were of light Wood covered over with Leather. 

r The Veneti ufed thefe Wicker Boats covered with Leather, and fo did the Italian Vcneli, 
a Colony fiom them, on the RiveA’o, as Lucan obferves. But for .ill this, the Veneti in Caul 
h.id a ftout Elect of large Vcffels built of Oak, with Leather Sails; and if lo, why might not 
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fider them as brought in Aid of what Reafon and Rcfle<aion fuggcffe, irp 
refped to the Firft Settkrs of any Ifland, we may rationally conclude, that 
when the Roinans came over hither, they did not find our Anccftors a Race 
of miferable ignorant Savages, but rather a People, though widely differ¬ 
ent from them in Temper, Cuftorav and Manner of Living, in Poffeliion 
of all the Neceffarics and fome of the Conveniences of Life, and, which is ftill 
of greaterConfequence, they were in generalcontcnt with their own Condition. 

Under the Reigns of Auguftus and Tiberius, the Britons were left to 
themfelves, lived fubjed to their own Kings, and were governed by their 
own Laws®. The Romans, however. Ml kept up a Claim to the Jfland, 
founded upon Cellar's Expedition j and the Britons, for the fake of their 
Commerce with Gaul, kept Meafures with them, fending from time to 
time Prefents to Rome, which were there received and accounted for Tri¬ 
butes Caligula appeared diipofed to make a real Conqueft, which how¬ 
ever ended only in building a Light-houfe on the oppofite Shore, and in 
a childilh and ridiculous Triumph u. Claudius executed what Caligula 
made a Shew of doing, and, either by the Force or Terror of his Arms, 
made fuch an Imprellion here as at Rome was confidered as a Conqiicll. 
He left behind him Aulus Plautius, whom he fent hither before he came 
in Perfon, to reduce his Acquifitioas into tlie i- orm of a Province 'v. 

It was from this Time that the Romans began to lead Colonies, to fet¬ 
tle Magiftrates, and eftablifli Jurifdiilions in tliis as in their orluT Provinces. 
They proceeded fo Ipeedily and fo luccefsfully in their S.-tticinent, that in 
lefs than Twenty Years many Emporia or trading Cities were lived in 
proper Places j a regular Correfpondence being commenced with Rome, oc- 
cafioned a prodigious Refort of Merchants; imincnlc Sums \^’cre fent over 
and lent here at Intereft j and in a Word, as wc have before fuggellcd, all 
the Marks appeared of a lucrative and extenfive Commerce 


file Britons h.ive borh Sorts of VefTcls as well as thc-y ? The principal Advantages of thefe Wicker 
Boats '.vere, the Simplicity of their Conftiuvtioii; their Lightnefs, fo as to be as calilv caniid 
fr. in one Place to another; and the Facility of turning them up, when by Acudent they were at 
any time overfet. 

” Dio Mill. Rom. lib. liii. in vit, J. Agric. cap. 13. H. Hnniingd, Hiflr. lib. i. Yet, as we 
karn iiora Horace, Caan. lib. iii. v. Augullus regarded Britain as P.u t of the Empire. 

■ Stiah. Geog. lib. iv. Tacit. An. lib. ii. Viti Hillor. Britan, lib. iv, p. 265, 2^6. Camden 
fij s, that during this Period Britain was ncgleflcd by the Romans. 

u d'.uit. in vit. Agricola:, cap. 13. Sueton. inC. Calig. cap. 44. P. Orof. lib. vii. cap. v. Ta¬ 
citus afertbes this Condu^; to the Ficklenefs and irrefolutioo of Caligula's Temper-. 

" Dio Hilf. Rora. lib. ix. Tacit. Ann. lib. xii. Sutton, in Claud, tap. 24. Eutrop. Breviar. 
ill), vii. cap. 3. ClauJiu.s gave his Son the Surname c l Britannkus, 

' StilHngfleet Origin. Britannica-, p. e. in which Work th# I’lOgrtf; and rrccctdings of tlte 
R omans in Britain are learnedly and pcj if icttoully treated. 

7 The 
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Tnfe grcateft Pcrfons were the firft in adopting Roman Manners, and 
Kings themfclves Aooped fo low as to become the InAruments of inflaving 
thofc whom it was their Duty to defend. But the Druids, who faw with 
Regret their old ConAitution expiring, and themfclves defpifed, did all they 
could to revive the ancient Spirit of their Countrymen, and to render Plenty 
odious when purchafej by Servility;. This having foine Effedts, Suetonius 
Raulinus, who then governed here in the Time of Nero, refolved to extir¬ 
pate them, and with this View inarched to attack their great Sandluary 
of Mona or Anglcfey, of which Expedition we have fpoken in its proper 
Place /. But the Vices of the Romans themfclves proved much more de- 
Arudlivc to their Affairs than all the Efforts of the Druids. Prafutagus, 
King of the Iceni, having bequeathed to them, that iS,*f6 the Emperor, 
al! his Riches, in Ilopes of procuring their Protedlion for his Queen and 
D.’.lighters, they behaved to them with equal Infolence, Indecency, and 
Inhumanity, which induced his Widow, the famous Boadicia, to c.xcite a 
general Inllirrcdlion, which, but for the Courage and military Skill of 
Paulimis, who returned with great Celerity from Anglefey to London, had 
probably compelled the Romans once more to quit the Ifland ■■■. 

Sine was overcome} but, notvvithAanding this, the Britons continued 
tluir Struggle for I.ibcrty many "i’ears, till at length Julius Agricola was 
fent liither with a potent Army by '/clpafuin, who had himfclf lerved 
here, and had contributed as much as any of the Roman Olheers to the 
Enlargement of the Province By this wile and able General the greater 
Part of the liland was actually reduced; and what he won by Force of 
Arms, he allb fecured by his judicious Policy. By his difintereAed and 
equitable Adminiltration, he dilpofed the Britons to a real SubmiiTion, and 
a cordial Coalition with the Conquerors. He refamed and perfeiled t!)C 
Reduction of IVIona, and the Deilrudion orExpullion (if any Aill remained) 
of the Druids. His Affability gained him the Affedions of the People, 
whom he difpofed to embrace the Roman Manners by Aattcring them with 
the Names and Privileges of Citizens, receiving them into liis Armies, pro- 

y Tacit, iti Vlt. Agricola’, cap. r r- ' Tlicy wanted not many cogent ArgiimentJ lo p^'rfja.fe th« 
Teoplc to ih.tkc oft' a foii ip.r-, .md .a :in eppnli’.vc ViiKc. 

^ Poli'.k.il Survey of HriMin, voC i. ayf, wlicre the niflory of this K.vpi-diiion, 

tirawn (torn the inoft anthcnii.,!- ’'.'liurs, i.v’v be mui’d 

’ Tacit. Anna!, lib. xiv. cap. -jt. et in A':;, Ayrie. c;r-. 15. where he declares the Britons medi¬ 
tated no lefs than a tot.d Kxpuilion, wliieh I'.oihin!; b;it tiiis quick March, and the hard-won Vic¬ 
tory whicii followed it, could have pi'.a.i.'.'.‘<.d. 

I' Sneton. in A'tipafian. cap. 4. 'Imit. in Vlt. Agvic. crp. i^. Flavins under Claudius, and A. 
Plautius, where he fotifiht m.my Battles. Cubdued Two Nation;’, :a:d reduced the Jfle of W'iyf.r. 
flisSon Titus ferved under hini as a 'IVibime with tmteh Rtputation, and bravely difcog.agtd 
hurt fumt a Toil in wlileh he JuJ been clofely blocked up by thcBri'ODs, which Ihcws they nobly 
defended their FreeJom. 

VOL. II. 
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viding for the Education of their Youth, living amongft them with much 
Familiarity, and commending and rewarding their V^our, their Learning, 
and their Politenefs c. 

I.v a Word, this truly great Man vvas properly fpeaking at once the 
Conqueror, and in fome Degree the Legiflator, of Britain, of which he 
acquired a thorough Knowledge. He penetrated into Countries not known 
lb much as by Name to his Predecelibrs, and, there are good Grounds to- 
affert, even as far as the Frith of Murray, after defeating the whole Force 
of the Caledonians under the Command of their Monarch Galgacus j an 
Expedition unequalled by any of the fuccccding Emperors, or their Gene¬ 
rals'h The Roman Territory, thus enlarged, was in different Periods di¬ 
vided into different Provinces, in which the People lived intirely after the 
Roman Cuftoms, fpoke at leafl; many of them the Latin Language, had 
Prelidents over rnoft of the Provinces, Magiftrates in all the great Towns, 
w'ho adrainiftered Juftice according to the Roman Law «■. The Temples, 
Palaces, Houfes, Baths, and in a Word all Buildings, whether publick or 
private, were after the Roman Model: Fads not barely fupported by Hif- 
tory, but which the Remains of thefe ancient Edifices and Antiquities of 
every Kind, that have been and are daily digged up in a ^lulritude of 
Places, incontcftably prove f. 

This Change in the Manners and Difpofition of the Inhabitants w’as fo 
complete and lb univerfil, that, confidering themfelyes as Romans and their 
Country as a Part of the Empire, they made no Scruple of calling fuch of 

' Tacit, in Vit. Agrk. cnp. 21, wlu-rcTic fiankly acknowledges that the Biitons, in adopting 
Roman Manners, only f.jrwarJ into Servitude, and rivetted their own Cliainj. 

Richard ol' Circncrii. r, whofe Map of Roman Ihituin Dr. Stukelcy preltrs to tlutt of C.iai- 
dta, p];;cc;i ti.e Ar® Fii ii’.m Imperii lloniani, the Altars ercflcd on tl'.e l.imits of tlu- Roni.in Lm • 
pile, n^ar that Frith. Mr. James Frufer, hFinifter at Kiikhill near Inuint/s, 1 .itiig ejcimined 
Frith, tound lli.a, though now an Ann of the Sea, it was once firm Land, and that gie.it 
It'od.s had bt.a cafteJ r’-.c-rc. On opening a Cairn, •or large Heap of Stone.', Urns were found in 
t’-e ■.ci i Miil'dit of the Fnih. Pl'.il. Tranf. N" 254. p. 231. But to put cut of Doubt ibis Point 
< ! '!.t Ronur.a being thus far North, at Callie Bean in the Heart of Murray (the Banatia of 
Ptole o'there were found A. D. 1460 a Marble V'e(Ii.l llneiy wrought, and full of Roman Coins. 
As to K’chaidof Ctrcnccfler {Ric.ardus Corineafis) he vvas a Monk of Wcflminftcr, wlio died 
abot’.f A. D. 1400, his MS. was difeovered at Copeuitageu, and afterwards piiuted Ute're by Mr 
Cr'.'..’!'..; Rcrtrr.in. 

* As to the Provinces, they were, Rrltanuia Prima, containing the Southern Part of England 
IJrtt ini'.i.i Secnii.la, Wales ; Flavia Cielarienlls, the middle Pat t of Engiaini ; Mattima Cii liirien- 
1;the ."-JurtheiU P.’.rt ; and V'.rjia.liaii.'i, ail Agricol.i’s Conciuefts in Seot’-ui i .n t. r ar. .Muir.iy 
ir;;h. But thefe being f.n;n loR, Theodofius, when he romma'ided licrr, lee'r.veicd a I'.ut, 
v.’hich lie forme i into a ihovince, and this he called Valemia, hi Honour of ih.v. ICniperor Valeo* 

tiliiatl. 

* As t) this Point, the Reader m.ay find competent Satiifaciion by confuldiig Camden, Batfely, 
Miifg.avc, Mearuc, I'loiielcy, atid the fiV.tnfaiftious of ibc Royal Society. 

2 their 
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their Countrymen, who ftill remained free, by the opprobrious Name of 
Barbarians j which they in feme meafurc merited, by their continual In- 
curfions into a Country better cultivated, and of courfe much richer than 
their own S. To fecure them from thefe deftruitive Jnvafions, their Go¬ 
vernors, inftead of acting offenlively againfl: the Northern Nations, bad re- 
courfe to well conftrudted and well fortified Intrenchments, which, accord¬ 
ing to their original Defignation, we ftilc Walls The great I'l-act 
of Country behind thefe was highly improved, fully inhabited, and in a 
moll llourifliing Condition j but thelc Inhabitants, though Natives, were 
Provincial Subje<fls, who had no Views or Interefts, but thofe of their 
Mailers, employing their Subllance and their Swords for their Emolument, 
and lor their Defence, and this according to their Direftions K 

TursE Meafurcs were not only acceptable to the Roman Officers of 
every Rank reliding here, but were alio in many Refpee:ts of the greatell 
Utility to the Empire. Britain was on this Account much conlidcrcd, and 
very carefully attended to, more efpecially by the hell and wilVll of their 
Entperors. Trajan particularly took care that the Roads in all Parts lliould 
be completed, and put into the bell Order pbllible, that the Corrcfpondcnce 
between all the Stations might be regular, fafe, and commodious Adrian 
came over in Perl'on, remained here Ibme time, and provided cffeclnally 
for the Security of the Frontier i. Antoninus, following his Example, 
made additional Provilions for the Safety of the Illand both by Land and 


f' In this Skeldi of Britt/li Iliflory, only focli Circutnft.-’.nccs arc toucheJ as may beft ferve to 
point out the Changes which their Condition made in the Manners of the People. 'I hoi'c lub* 
it .'it to the Romans were in Love with their Situation, and the Comforts attending it. Tite un- 
udined Riiioii.s, in tiic Midftof their Indigence, boalled their Freedom. Thus they had a reci- 
(.'.ntempt and Hatred for each other, which contributed to the Diilitfs and Dcftrut'lion 
«.,( iioth. I'hc Chain of Roman Troops, by permitting no Corrtrpondencc, icndcrcd hnpractk.a« 
ble any .\ccoiiimodation. 

Thefe Walls, to give a fuccinA Account of them, are, i. That afcrlbdd to Agricola between 
the Friths of Forth and Clyde, A. D. 8i. 2. Atliian's Wall, between Mewraliie and CiuHlie, 
i. c. between the Rivers Tine and Eden, A. D. 121. t. By Lollius Urhieus, tinder An ton: lu;*, 
between Clyde and Forth, A- D. i 4. Bv the Emperor S. Severn.;, where ' Jiiau'-s w«s A. D. 
210. 5. By Caraufiu.s, between Clyde aia.l Forth, A. D. 2<;o. 6. By Thcodofius, U||||hc 
to cover his Province ol \’alciitia, .A. D. 367. 7. By the Command of Siilich^^is Wail war 

repaired, A. 13 . L’. Again repaired by the Britons with Turfs, A.T>.4i6. y. f alllo lia 

venna's Ihong Stone Wail, between Ti inmouib and Solway Frith, A. D. 4:6. 

i They conficiticd thomfelves as Part of the Empire, to the Intcrcft .and Gloiy of which they 
thouglit it their Duty to facrifice all other Confiderations, and in this they pcriilkd. 

k (J.ilen de Method. Medcndi, lib. ix. cap. 8. Under Trajan the Empire :ui dined to tlie Sum¬ 
mit of Posver, which by wife C'onfiiuuions he laboured to cllablifli and fcciire. 

* Spartian. Vit. Adrian!. His Coins fliew how high he rated his Expl iits here which hititlct 
him to be regarded as tlxi Reftorer of Britain, in his own Time ; thougl. jii Uict ceding Age:, hi 
Conduc'^ hath been cenfured for Icffcning the Roman Territory, and iib-indoiiing Fouricore Mile 
of Country to the Caledonians. 

Q^q 2 Sef 
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Sea^ and his Sucdeflbr was no lefs active and attentive to the Welfare of Bri¬ 
tain >«, Under Commodus, Helvius Pertinax commanded in this Ifland with 
great Reputation, which raifed him after the Deceafc of Commodus to the 
Rmpire. He fent hither Clodius Albinos, who, during the Confufions which 
cnfued cn the Demifc of Pcrtinax, afllifned the Purple, and carried over a 
numerous Army of Britons into Gaul, to maintain his Title againft Sep- 
timius Severus, where, after gaining a Vidtory^ they were through his ili 
Conduct routed, and himfelf flain 

To compofe the Troubles, and to protect the Inhabitants in the Roman 
Provinces againft their Enemies, Severus came over hither, and, from his 
glorious Exploits here, aftumed the Sii name of Britannicus Maximus. He 
died at Yorlc, where the famous Lavv’yer Papinian prefided in the Britifii 
Court of Juftice. His Two Sons, Balianus (afterwards ftiled Aurelius An¬ 
toninus Caracalla) and Geta, took eac h of them the Name of Britannicus 
In the fubfequent Troubles of the Empire, diftraded and torn to Pieces 
by ambitious Men, Britain had a very large Share j and fcveral of thofe who 
are ftiled Tyrants in the Roman Hiftory alTumed the Title of Emperors here, 
as many of their Coins in the Cabinets of the Curious plainly fhew.' When 
thefe deftrudive Difturhances w’ere compofed, the Emperor Probus per¬ 
mitted, as we have ellewhere obferved, the Planting of Vines in Britain. 

New DilTenfions ariting after his Demife, Caraufius, who is faid to have 
been a Native of St. David’s, a Man of fuperlor Abilities, and an excellent 
Officer both by Land and Sea, affiimed the Imperial Title, and, as we have had 
occafion more than once to mention, held it for feveral Years, redding chiefly 
in Britain, though the Sea Coafts of Gaul made likewife a Part of his Do¬ 
minions. He did many great Things, and was exceedingly careful in pro¬ 
viding for the Safety and Profperity of his Subjeds, till he was flairt, fome 
fiy in Battle, others through Treachery, by Alledus p, who likewife ftiled 
himfelf Emperor, and held that Title a little While. Againft him came 
Conftantius Chlorus, after reducing the Maritime Parts of Gaul with a 
great-Eleet and Army, and Alledus being routed and killed, Conftantius 
/eftored Peace and Profperity of Britain, where he had redded in his 
Youth with great Credit, and is faid to have married a Briufti Lady. He 

“ Jal. Capitol, in Vit. Antonin. In his Time,, Scins Satnmhius, nnder the Title of Arcliigu- 
berniis, comtnanih.d the Fleet on tiic Coaft of Britain. 

" Spaitian. in \nt. Scvei. Xiphilin. Vit. Severi.. Eutrop. Brcvjar. lib. viii. cap. lo. Altnoft 
Ihc Whole of the Army of Aibicus was maflscred, which, as is faid in the Text, conftfied cliitfly 
of Britons. 

• }leioJian. Hill. lib. ii. il;. Aurcl. Viflo.-. e’e Cffifaribus. P. Orolii lib. vii. cap. 17. Rufi. 
Pt-fti Breviar. DigeB, lib. >;x' .i. 'I'it. 6. 

r /.on-ir. IJift. Rom.' P. Orolii lib. vii. cap. 25. Entrop. Breviar. lib. ix. cap. ij, 14. Dr. 
f tiihelvy pvbiifiicd the Mcdallic Hiftory of CaraufiuS in Two Volumes /jto. 

7 breathed 
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breathed bis laft at York, having been fome time before called to the Em¬ 
pire, and in that City his Son Conftantine, afterwards firnamed the Great, 
being come to vifit his Father, was upon his Death fainted Emperor by the 
Army, and in confequence of thofe happy Events, no Province during their 
Reigns was more cheriftied by them, or more celebrated by their Orators 

tlian Britain‘l. 

• 

At his Demife he bequeathed, amongH: other Provinces, Britain to his 
Son of the fame Name, who quarrelling through Ambition with his Brother, 
loft to him both Life and Empire. This Brother, whofe Name was Con- 
ftance, came over hither in the Winter, a Thing fo unufual that we find 
it mentioned in very high Terms in a Panegyrick on that Prince ^ He 
was foon after fuccceded by his other Brother Conftantius, in whofe Time 
Gratian, %vho was the Father of the Emperor Valentinian, commanded here. 
On his being recalled, Magnentius fet up for himfelf, and for a few Years 
reigned with great good Fortune, but was at length fubdued s. Julian, 
while he bore the Title of Cxfar, and commanded with much Reputation 
in Gaul, drew, as we have flicwn in another Place, immenfe Supplies of 
Provifions from this Ifland, for the Reception of which he conftructed pro¬ 
digious Granaries t. When he became Emperor, knowing the Importance 
of tills Kland, he fent over confiderable Forces to reprefs the Incurfions of. 
the Nations from the Northern Part of the Ifle. 

Under Valentinian, Theodofuis, Father of the Emperor of the fame 
Name, came hither, and by his Military Exploits gained great Reputa¬ 
tion, following the Example of Agricola, ading oftcnfively againft the Ene¬ 
my, and eftablifhing a new Province, compufed of the Territory out of. 
which he expelled them^. When afterwards the Son of this viftorious 

•! ZoGm. Tlift. lib. it. P. Orofil lib. vii. cap. 27. Sext. Aurcl. ViAor de Caftribos. But bo 
was cenfiifcil for \vith.irawiii{r the Legions from the Frontiers, for making many Alterations in the 
Military Klbblifnment, and for changing the Seat of Finpirc, by whicli the Wcftcra Provinces 
v/erc rendered lefs feenre 

r Zon.ar. Hill. lib. ili. Zofim. Hill. lib. ii. Etinop. Breviar. lib. x. cap. The Panegt'rift was 
liiUus Firmkus. But.Conrans biir.f.'lf (b uck .» Medal to per|>etuate the Memory of this PaiTage 
(Spanheiin in Jul. Ctefar. p. 134.) with his Efligies on one Side, and i n the Keveife an armed 
Man on Ship board, with an Image of Vktory. 'i'he Infciipiion, I'onoiJM Ucean. wliich ftte« s he 
tmbaikcdat Hologn. This Expedition was A.. D. 3^3. Iris mentioned by Ammianas M.ircti- 
linus lib. XX. c. I. 

* Zonar. Hifl. lib. iii. Zofim. Hifl. lib. il. P. Orofii lib.\li. cap. 29. The DolVat of Mag¬ 
nentius, who, thttugb born in Gaul, was the Son of .a Briton, was accompanied svlih fuch Slanginer 
as exceedingly exhaufted the force of the Roman Fmpire. 

' Ammian. Marccllin. lib. xx. Zolim. Hift. lib. iii. Eutropil Breviar. lib. x. cap. 7. He alfo> 
fent over Lupicinius hither to veprefs the Northern Invaders. 

^ Ammian. M.irccl. lib. xxviii. This new Province, according to Richard of Cirenccftcr, wa*. 
©niy a Pan of Agricola’s Vefp,afianla, the Reft was never recovered. 
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General was declared Emperor, it fo difgufted Maximus, who was at the 
Head of the Army here, that he fet up for himfelf, alTumcd the Purple, 
and carried into Gaul a numerous and potent Army compofed chiefly of 
Britons, of whom few if any returned w. He was at firll very fuccefsful, 
and poflefiing himfelf of f’art of Germany, fixed his Capital at Triers: 
But marching afterwards into Italy, he was there defeated and llain. This 
Tyrant, as he is frequently ftiled by the Latin Writers, contributed vei^ 
much to extenuate the Roman Power in.this Ifle 

After his Death there followed fuch a Scene of Confufion, that it 
w'ould require much more Room than wc have to fpare, fliould we attempt to 
difeufs the difeordant Accounts of the feveral Revolutions that with great 
Bloodfhed and horrid Devaluation happened herex. The Empire haften- 
ing to its Decline, was mifcrably han afied on all Sides by the barbarous 
^Nations, which was alfo the Fate of Britain; and th'c Inhabitants, having 
been hitherto protected by the Romans, looked continually to them for Re¬ 
lief, which they obtained fo long as they were able to afford it. Gallic Ra- 
vennas was the lall of their Generals who came hither, and who having 
with great Spirit and Succefs repelled the Scots and Picls, repaired and for¬ 
tified the Wall, which he exhorted the Britons to defend, and fu Icl’t 
themafter the Romans had held this Country Four hundred and Sevenrv- 
Cx Years, according to Camden’s Computation, though others fay morctb.i i 
Five hundred Years 


■" Zonar. Jlift. lib. iii. Zofim. Hi/l. lib. iv. P. Orofii lib. vii. cap. 3 p C'iirc.n. Saxon. A. I). 

Nennius and (jeoFrey’s Hritifli Hillo.-y mention thi?-, .and the Fact foems riiiijiiLiHonabJc’. 

* Vit. Hift. Bril, lib. vi. Cjildx ilifl. dc txeidio Ikiian. cap. la. GaltVid. Monmuth. Hill. H;it. 
lib. V. cap. 10— 1(). He calls him Mr.ximian, and makes him a near Rciaiion to Confiantinc 
the'G; tat by the Side of Hekna his iMothcr. Zolimus fays he was a Spaniard by Birth, thoaj'.h 
he had ferved with the Character of a good O/iictr in Britain, and covered the Sea with l-.is 
Navy when he came from liicnce. The Pott Aufonius, however, c.alls him by no better Na.iuc 
than the-Rhutupian Thief, which fume think implies his being a Briton, which the Sa.x<;n 
Chronicle afiii ins. 

r Zofim. Hilt. lib. vi P. Orofii lib. vii. cap. 40. 42. Pauli Diaconi lib. xiii. xiv. CilcI.T Frit, 
de excidio B.itan. Ncnnii ililh Britonum. Pitd. Hift. Kcclef. lib. i. GallVid. Monmuth. lib. vi. \iii, 

* It feesn;; to be ctrraiii, tlmt .leiins and not Agitiu.t (as it is iji Gildas) was the t'onfuj to 
whom the B itons applied lor Succour ; and it appears no Ids certain, that the Kotnans were 
rather unable tlaiii unvviiling to comply with their llequdV, for at this Time their wcflern I’ro- 
vincci were d.F'y falling into the Hands of thofe Piled by them barbarous Nations, which could 
never have happened if they had con/lantly kept up their p'ortes and Fleets in Britain. 

a It’eenvi probable the halt Number comes ncarefl the I'ruth. The judicious Dr. E. IJallry 
(Mifcd. (.'ml nil voi. iii. p. 423) tkuily proves iliat JuliusCatfar landed hereAnguft 26 A. A. U. C. 
600 A -A. C. 55. accordli.g to Gildas compared witS the Roman Hiftories, that Nation finally 
cd this illr.nJ about A. D. 444. .and coiifcqucntly, if wc..piit thefe together, their Domi¬ 
n':'/;’. h it d 499 'ic.-iis. Put if v.’c reckon frotn Claudius’s E.xpcdition, they were not here fo 
iong; tiie £.i*oa Coio.'ikle fays 470 ^'ears. 
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When the provincial Britons found that they were thus deferted, it exceed¬ 
ingly depreffed their Spirits, and they quickly difeovered they were utterly 
unequal to the Talk of defending themfelves. We have no Reafon to 
wonder at this, fince all their hardy and bold fpirited Youths had been gra¬ 
dually carried out of the Country, fo that the far greater Part of thofe left 
behind were either old and infirm or loofe, luxurious, profligate, and withal 
turbulent and feditious People, alike incapable of refifting tin ir Enemies 
or of fubjnitting for any Length of Time even to Governor.s of their ov/n 
ChoiceIn this fad Situation, being without any Order or Difeipline, and 
attacked on all Sides by foreign Foes, they had Recourfe through Infi- 
tuation and Defpair to the very worft of all Expedients, in which how¬ 
ever they only copied their old Mafters c, that of calling in One barbarous 
Nation to drive out another, which brought them under a new and heavier 
Yoke. Tlicfe arc Fat^^is fully attefted by their own Hillorians Gildas and 
Nennius, who are ijrdifputable Authorities, and whofe Accounts are not 
Amply Relations, but Pidfures alfo of thofe truly inife.'-able Times, drawn 
by Men w'ho write as if they had been Eye Witnefles, and as if they fpokc 
of what they faw and felt in a Language fuitable to their Circumfuinccs 


It is the Remark of a very judicious and learned Prelate, that the great 
Source of the ,Misfortunes of the Britons was the Error committed by the 
Romans in not making an entire Conqueft of the Ifl.uid. Tliis was plainly 
the Delign of Julius Agricola, and the Caufe of thofe dreadful Apprehen- 
fions of the Calcd(jni.'.ns when they favv his Fleet fleering fur the Crkneys''. 
If Domihan had fuffered him to have cff. cred what he v.'.'.s ib near 
plilhing, there w.ould have been no Need of Wbills; atul i!' tlic Romans had 
been obliged to quit tins Country, they would have left all tl'.e Britons in 
general m the fame Conddtion, and of courfe they w< uld cither have un.itcd 
uitder One Monarch, <rr have recurred to their old Form ( f Gtn crunrent, 
and wifleh ever had been their Choice, they would liavc ha.ri titiength. 
enough, when free from intelline Divifions, to have repelled any foreign In- 
vaf.on, as thl.- could never have been utAde with fuch a Force as Cfcfar 




vii c.ip. ^o. Gill. cap. 2, 3, Ncnn'i Briion cc.p. 2p. G.ribiv.!. Idof-^ 
:. vi. Guluirri. dcpclli: Anp'i. lib. t. 

lih. ir. (■> 76c. cu'.furcF fir.ui.'.n lor his I’lop: lifity co ihe bnilr’o !’,•> Nu- 
iuy that Graiian ai;.i Valcininlan lent .I’.ot of their Fleet to i-riji.ipiyt the l lcis in 
p.ieat Niisnl er-. inti) the Northern i’nrts oi the ih-ovitiu' in ihc-ir ^\ ar a-jilnll U at 

niip.ht i.l'liii • liiiii to iMiini into Britain out of Gaul; :ind no: fuceecklif.p, tinpi'. u 
a.t the i a-rh.ui him ou the Coiitinsiit, At leall thiu v,-as diargcd upon '■■■• 


” \\ Orofii lib 
v.ii.'.K:. Ifiif. ihi 

lions, ilni! 


they 
units 
r.iinne. 


ai.d i.ot deti.e.l I s St. Anibrofc, whom this Emperor employed to iiegotiafc with ■.hisiaius. 

biith tla-fe W'ritcra a.v to be fbund in Dr. Gale's ColieAlon of our antGut li'.iieuans. CiiJ.ia, 
from his ciimpiaitiintj instriives, obtained the Sirunme of t^icrcius. 

'I'acit ill vie. At’rkol.e, cap. 25. Jlritannos quoqiic, ut ex captivis audiebatur, v.'fu ClaiT.s 


t^icrcius. 

Jlritannos quoqiic, ut ex captivis audiebatur, 

. .•. ... Ai.!_ __ ... 


obilahivkuat, tain quam aperto mans lui lecicto ultimain viftis peiiugium claiidwictur. 
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brought over, and with which, when in a worle Condition, they found 
themfclves able to ftruggle with Saccefs f'. 

Our famous' antiquary Camden obferves, that if our Anceflors thought 
it fo great an Honour to derive themfelves from the Trojans, they might 
have done it from their Incorporation with the Romans, v/ho valued thcm- 
fclves on the like Defcent. But it may not be amifs to remark, that 
it was not barely the Romans, but all the Nations who were fubjedt to 
them, and in confequcnce of that ferved in their Legions here, who in¬ 
termixed with the Native Britons, and even numerous C\>lonics from 
diftant Countries were tranfported hither, and had Lands given them to 
fettle upon and cultivate here 4. It is alfo highly probable that very many, 
if not moft of thefe People, when they found Reliuance vain, fubmitted to 
and intermixed with the Saxons. 

In fo long a Series of Years as the Romans remained and ruled here, it 
cannot be doubted that they introduced many Ulages which were highly 
advantageous to the Natives : They brought them from a rude and rough to 
a civil and orderly Manner of Life, and gradually to a Tafle lor Urbanity 
and Politenels. This was much facilitated by the Pradlice of tliofc bodily 
Exercifes to which the Romans were addicted, and ftill more by their Ap¬ 
plication to Letters and Sciences. They likewife made them acquainted 
with many ufeful Occupations, to which, from their different Mode of 
Living, they had been utter Strangers. They inftruCled them in a 
Multiplicity of mechanick Arts, fomc of more and fome of lei's Impor¬ 
tance j all of which contributed to that Eafe, Affluence, and Splendour iu 
which it is certain they lived in thofe Daysli. Their Intercoufe with fo¬ 
reign Nations), and of courfe their Commerce was extended through moit 
Parts of the Empire. But the moll: permanent as well as the moft pro- 
fperous of their Improvements conftfted in bringing over and naturalizing 

^ Dion. Hifl. Rom. lib. xxxix. Where he fays plainly, that except the Glory of coming 
hither, Caefar gained nothing either for himlelf or the Kepublick. 

6 It Wits the Policy of the Romans to form Corps of Horfe (Alee) and Foot (Cohortes) out of 
the Nations they fubdued, and thefe they fent into diftant Provinces, \vhere from being Strangers, 
having different Cuftoms, and not fpeaking the Language of the' Country in' which they w ere 
ftationed, they were lefs likely to form Cabals. In this Iffand, as the Notitia Imperii, and many 
lufcripiions Ihew, beftdes Gauls, Spaniards, and Germans, we had Dalmatians, Sarmatians, and 
other Nations. 

•• The Roman Soldiers were moft of them Artificers, which enabled them to inftru^i: the 
People amongft whom they were ftationed. That they aflually did fo here, appears from the 
Potteries, Founderies, and other Manufaffories, the Relitfts of which have been difeovered in dif¬ 
ferent Places. Theimmenfe Quantities of Utenfils of divers Materials dug out of the Ruins of 
their Towns and Fortrefles for a long Series of Ages, affords an additional Proof. To all this 
ive may add, that the Emperors bad an Officer here who was Dire^or of the Looms. 


to 
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to our Soil and Climate many Things which we had not before, and by 
this the Country itfelf was enriched as well as its Inhabitants. They 
likev/ile extended and improved our Agriculture, and thereby not only 
a much greater Number of People were maintained and fupported, but 
maintained and fupported alfo in a better Manner». 


• They likewife eftabliflied Cities, Towns, and Fortreffes, which were ge¬ 
nerally fo properly difpofed, and their Situation fo well thofen, as to pre- 
lerve their Credit through all fucceeding Times fc. Thefe they coniicded, 
as we have already feen, by fpacious and ftately Roads, and in fc-me Places 
by Canals for conveying hire and fpeedy Supplies to their remoteft Gar- 
rifons. We may add to thefe, though calculated folely for their own Se¬ 
curity, the Sagacity of their Eftabliihments for the Protedfion of their 
Dominions, both by Land and Sea, againft Invafions from the Northern 
N.itions within the llland, and the piratical Depredations of the Saxons 
from the oppolitc Continent •; which Precautions of theirs have ever ap¬ 
peared melt worthy of Admiration to thofe, wdio by examining them 
clol'ely, have not barely obferved Fadls, but difeovered alfo their Motives, 
and the true Principles of that found Policy, by which they retained fo wide 
an Eunpire, inh ibited by fo many different Nations, under fuch flridf Obe¬ 
dience, through the Courfe of a long Series of Years. A Policy fo coin- 
pleat and perfelt, that if it had been Readily adhered to, might have 
iubfilfed much longer than it did. But the LuR of Power in private Men, 
joined to that Luxury attendant on Profperity, unhappily occited Rich 
continual Convullions, as at length brought on the Dilfoluticn of that So- 


’ T 5 rnJlcy’s Survey of Anck'ut Hufi\ititlry and Gardening, p. 104. 290. It is faid in fomc of 
the Suiithern Coimiics feveral Roman Terms of Art are iu ufc amongfl 1 In (landmen at this Day. 
'riu'ir Mode of Cultivating was praftic:i!ly taught the Saxons by the I’eopi'e wlio fulimitteJ to 
them. It is alfo not at all improbable that fome of tliC Writings of the Ramans on rigiicultnrc 
weie preferved in the Monalleries; for we know that in ihofc Days the Monl.^ were not only the 
great Patrons of this Art, but the grcatell Prollcicnts in it. 

In Gildas and Nennius wc have a Lill of Twenty-eight Cities that were here in the Time of 
the Romans, upon which wc have an excellent Commentary by the learned ArelibKhop Ihhcr. 
Richard of Cirencellcr tells us tliat there were N.ntty-two, and that of rhcle Thirty-thice (tlio 
Names of which be hath giitai) were the moft emiKerit. Camden and others li.ue obferved that 
the Saxons built upon the old Foundations. Speed fays very julRy, that the Roman Stailuns 
were the Seed Plot of our Englifii Cities. 

‘ At fome Times there were four or more Legions here, but ronflantly 'i’liree. According to 
Conllantine’s Regulation the Comes liriiannix cominar.d<.d a fmall Force in the inteiior of the 
Roman I'crritorks. The Dux Ihitannianr.n commanded the Red and all the fortilicd Polls along 
f!)c Wall. Rut me Sea Ports and liielr (iarrifoas obeyed the Count ol the Saxon Sho ir or Come.s 
Traflus Maritimi. They had alfo a coinpetent Sea Force to protect the Coads, and a conve¬ 
nient Number of armed Velfels llaiiuned in the Friths and upon great Rivers. 
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vereignty which had triumphed over the bcft Part of what was thcneftoemed 
the habitable World"'. 

It muft on the other Hand be allowed, that there refulted from the 
Roman Government not a few Inconveniencics to the provincial Britons. 
Before they were totally fubdued, prodigious Numbers were deftroyed in 
making Caufeways, cutting down Woods,'draining Moraffes, and ereding 
Fortifications. Labours fo much the more grievous and galling,3S they were 
at once the Inftruments as well as the Badges of Subjedion They were 
like wife expofed to much Rigour, Extortion, and Injuftice of every Kind 
from the Avarice, and even Caprice of the Roman Governors, efpecially before 
they obtained the Benefit of the Laws which afforded them Protedion, and 
even this they purchafedattheExpenceofTaxesandTribute. They afterwards 
felt the Burthens, and experienced all the Diftreffes that arofefrom the Wcak- 
nefs of fome and the Violence of other Prefidents and inferior Magiftrates. 
They paid largely for the Maintenance of a ftanding Army, compofed chiefly 
of foreign Troops, the Military Eflablifhment here being very highs and 
the Naval alfo, though we have no diftind Account of it, was alfo confider- 
able. The Youth were encouraged to affed a Military Life, enrolled and 
preferred in the Legions, and of courfc went abroad with them, efpecially 
when the Commanders inclined to fet up for themfelves, from a ftrangc 
Perfuafion, that by fupporting thefe bold Adventurers they did Honour to 
Britain p. The Nation was befides exceedingly exhaufted by fending con- 

Tlie Seeds of livii Polity and the Principles of the Chriftlan Religion were Town in all the 
Countries fubje<fl to the R .>inaii Empire, and thefe were not fo rooted out by the Irruptions of the 
barbarous Nations as never to fpring up any more. On the contrary, the Countries which had 
been tmder their Dominion were earlier and more effciflually civilized than thofc wltieh never 
fell under their Power. This is very confpicuoiis in other Countries in Europe as well as thefe 
in inds. and is .a Point worthy of being well confidered. 

“ Thefe Wo.ks, as they rendered the Country more open and more advantageous to the 
Romanj. fo it rendered it lefs ferviceable, becuufc lefs defenfible to the Britons; it is no 
Wonder therefore they went about it unwillingly and by Compulfion. Tacitus therefore with 
tqual I'Jcgance .and Propriety puts this Complaint into the Mouth of Galgacus Monarch of the 
('aledonians, Corpora ipfa ac manus, Silvis ac Paludibus emuniendis, Verbera inter ac con- 
tmr.elias coatetunt. In vit. Agricol. c.ap. xxxi. 

o Pancirollus computes the Number of Roman Troops Rationed here at Nineteen thonfand 
d'wo hundred Foot, and One thonfand Two hundred Horfe. Dr. Arbuthnot in his Tables of 
ancient Coins, p. 179, 180, rates the Pay of a Foot Soldier at Six Pence per Diem, and the 
Horfe at One Shilling and Six Pence. According then to this Calculation the annual Eflimate of 
the Roman Forces amounted to upwards of One hundred and Sixteen thonfand Founds, exclufive 
of Officers Pay, Military Stores, and other Contingencies. ft 

P As unrcafonable and abfurd as this Notion was, it cannot be looked upon as unnatural, if 
we confidcr the Habit of a Soldier’s Obedience, and the Share he takes in the Succefs and Glory 
of his General. Bur the Armies carried from hence in fo Ihort a Space of Years under Ciodius 
Albtnus, Caraufius, Magneatius, Miximus, and Coaftantine, who w.as chofeti by the Britons for 
the Sake of his Name, we may cafily conceive mull exhauft even .i populous Country, more efpe- 
cially when joined with a Variety of Other Caofes. 
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tlnual Recruits to keep thofe Britiih Corps compleat that were difperfed in 
GarrifSns all over the Empire, as the foreign Forces were here <1. Add to 
all this the immenle Supplies of Corn, which they were obliged to furnifli 
for the Subfiftence of the Legions in Gaul and in Germany, who could not 
otherwife be maintained there, as evidently appeared when the barbarous 
Nations, gaining Poffeflion of the Coafts, interrupted that Correiiwndence, 
and thereby obliged the Romans to abandon thofe Provinces. But the 
worft of all Evils was the Rifling all Senfe of publick Spirit, by diverting 
to the Roman Empire that Difpofition which fhould have rendered them 
zealous for the Interefts of their own Country, and by which the Bulk of 
the Nation were rendered indolent and inadlivc; a Circumftance that, from 
the fame dcftrudlive Policy, proved not only fatal to them, but to the In¬ 
habitants alfo of all the other Provinces, and rendered them an ealy Prey to 
their fierce and barbarous Enemies 

As to thofe dark, perplexed, and doubtful Times that fucceeded this Ca- 
taftrophe, the Stories of them have baffled the Induffry and Judgment 
even of our ableft Writers. But the Subftance of what can with Certainty 
be colledted is fimply this: The Romans were no fooner withdrawn, and 
the unhappy Britons left to themfelves, than their Weaknefs and Inability 
appeared^. The Scots and Pids penetrated the Wall; feveral Parts of 
which, that they might enter with the greater Freedom, they utterly ruined, 
racking the Cities that W'ere ncareff: it, fpoiling the adjacent Lands, and by 
repeated Incurfions fpreading fuch a general Defolation as produced a Fa¬ 
mine'. Vortigern, who was then King, unable to rclift his Enemies, and 

at 

q It appears from the Notitia Imperii, and from inferiptions, that there were at lead Twelve 
diftinfl: Corps of Britifli Troops, fome Horfe and fome toot, not oiily in Italy, in CJaul, and in 
Spain, but in Illyria, Armenia, Egypt, and other remote Provinces, from whence few returned 
hither. Befides thefe there were no Doubt confiderablc Numbers that ferved on Bond the Fleets 
which were withdrawn at the fame Time with the Legions, fo that the Country was dripped en¬ 
tirely of all her Strength both by Land and Sea. 

' In the Time of the Emperor Vakntinian III. the Romans quitted Britain, and in the fame 
Reign the Franks feized the bed Part of Caul; the Burgundi too fixed themfelvcs in thofe 
Countries which bear their Name; the Coths fettled them Iclvcs in Spain; the Hunns (xcupied 
Pannonia, now called from them Hungary, and afterwards took and lacked Rome. The Pro¬ 
vinces when the Legions, (xing t.htir ProttAor^, were once withdrawn, having no Force or Spirir 
of their own, were with little or no llcfidance over-run by thefe Inundati'nis of the b.trbiirc us 
Nations. 

• Fordun Scotichrou. lib. iii. rap. 12. We have the Fa<.T afceiKiined by Gildas, Nenniu?, and 
other Writers; but they are not .at all clear in Relation to 'I'imc. However it appears from them 
to have been but a very fliort Sp-ace. Fordun generally took his Accounts » ■ . m old Chronicle.:, 
which for the mod Part he cites; and fiom him we may collect, that in the Sp.icc of Four or 
Five Years the Scots and Pidfs, whom Gallio with a fingle Legion had rcjiclled (fuch hath been 
alw.iys the Superiority of regular Troops) renewed their Incurfions. 

' Stillingfleet’s Ovigiius Britannicm, p. 301. TJiis Wall, built by the I.nboitr of the Britons 
thfiunh under the Direflion of the Roinai.s, i^ a noble Monument of their Skil! n Military Ar- 
^ R r chitefiiv.f ; 
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at the fame Time afraid to truft hia own Subjedks, had Recourfe to the 
Saxons for Affillance. Thefe on their firft Coming repelled the Northern 
Invaders* but not thinking themfelves properly rewarded for fo great a 
Service, they compromifed Matters with the Scots and PiiSs in order to 
turn their Arms upon the Britons. At that Time they were a fierce, cruel, 
and rapacious People, unreftrained by any Senfe. of Humanity or Principles^ 
of Religion; and being inflamed with an infatiable Third: of Dominion, 
they plundered, burned, and ruined wherever they came without refpedl 
to the Confequences that muft necefiarily attend fuch horrid and wide 
Ipread Devaftations 

The Britons, condrained by Necedity to take up Arms, w^ere often 
vi<5torious, though their Succefs is fo magnified in their own Hidory, as 
not only to furpafs all Credibility, but even to render the very Exidence of 
thole Heroes wdio commanded them in fome Degree problematical. The 
Truth of the Matter however feems to be, that if they could have forborne 
tlieir intedine Difputes, and.united thoroughly in the Caufc of their Coun¬ 
try, they might have recovered and preferved it w. But this was a I-efTon* 
they could not be taught either from Prudence or Experience, infomuch, 
that whenever they had the lead Refpite from their foreign Enemies, they 
rclapfed into civil Wars, by which their Strength was not barely exhauded, 
but they were likewife diverted from purfuing the Methods they might 
othervvife have taken to prevent the Return of their Enemies, or to have 
put themfelves into a State of Security.. 

So far was their Conduit from this, that they fuffered the Saxons to 
fettle in different Parts of the Ifland, and thereby gave them an Oppor- 

thirt'Siire ; fo wcl! conftnif^ed, and the Forts for its Dtfcnre fo pirpcrly diTpofed, as to render- 
ir, it weil defended, impregnable ; fo ftrong, that when delened, the Scots could not deraoliflv 
if, or even Time and the Efforts of Men in fo many Ages. Be>!a fays it was Eight Feci broad 
snd Twelve Feet high, which what Hill icmains proves to beexaftly tme. 

B flild. cap. 2;. Bed. lib. iii. cap. ij. The Britifii lliftorian and the Saxon agree cxaftly 
in ilitlr .‘\eeounis. I hcy fay that all the Cities, Towns, and Habitations were confutned from the 
K ili Sea to the Weft ; Chuichcs, and all other publick Edifices fitared the fame Fate ; the People-^ 
rdib who relifted were mafracred without refpeft to Sex or Age : in a Word, the Dertruffion 
v.’a>. fo iiniverfal in order to compel the Britons every where to letiic, that at length the Saxons 
found Stib/iftence fo feraee, that Numbers of them were for the prefent forced, to quit tiic 
Island. 

® The g!eat Kings or Chieftans of the Britons againft the Saxons were Vortimer, Aurelius- 
Ambroiiii?, and Arthur; but the chief Ditiiculty is as to the laft : He is not mentioned by Gil- 
d.ts or the Saxon Chronklej yet the Britilh Hiftory makes him not only viftoiious over the- 
Scots and Pidf?, l>i!t alfo over the Gauls, Romans, &c. which being manifcflly falfe, created a 
l>oubt with foine whether fuch a Perfon eva-exifted. Lel.and and Sir John Price have con- 
luttd this, and from them and Bidiop Siillingflect the Sentiment d^ivertd i.n the Text hatlr 
been adopted. 
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ttinity of receiving continual Recruits from the Cbhtincnt, by which* 
Means they were at length overwhelmed by Numbers In thefe Fads 
the Britilh and Saxon Writers upon the Whole agree tolerably well, and 
it is of little Confequence, at leaft to our Purpofe, to trouble the Reader 
with Circumftances in regard to which they do not agree at all. From this 
State of Things \Ve fee clearly, that on the One Side they fought to acquire, 
and on the other to preferve Territory. In the Courfe of this furious 
Contefl, the Country in general was laid w'afte, the Cities and Towns de¬ 
populated and deftroyed, Induftry in a Manner totally extinguiihed, and, to¬ 
gether w’ith the numerous Monuments of the Magnificence and Grandeur 
of the Romans and their Britiih Subjeds, the very Memory of their Art: , 
Sciences, and Polity buried in Oblivion; and thus this Revolution lelt 
both the Territory and its Inhabitants in the moft dreary and defolate. 
Condition y. 


At the very Beginning of thelc Troubles, as well as during the Con¬ 
tinuance of them, befides thofe who fubmitted to the Saxons and the 
the Scots, great Numbers, to preferve their Lives and I'rcedom, traiifported 
thernfelves and their Effects into other Countries, more efpecially into 
Armorica, Bretagne or Britanny, in which Diffrid their Countrymen were 
fettled before, though at what Time is a Point far from being clear •, 


* If \vc attempt to account for the ConduA of the Saxons in thus Iniriiitv'T and deflrojir^-; the 
Midland t'oiintry which they defigned to inhabit, it may loolc at Ic-afl fomew hat like a Reahm tit- 
fay, that they meant to render it untenable by the ancient Inhabitants their (\ 11:1!;yineii 
were coming over daily and fettling on the Sea Ccojls. By this Po'.iey i! .y h.’d hinte to i\in- 
I-uce th.L'ir new fotmed States, and by continual Aeceffions of Sa.v-'-p.^ .'\ng!e<‘, :;iui Jntc;-, f>' 
{'lef tiyon and t.)i'urrail the feveral Territories Ilill in the Podeliious ut t.'-.e Ihiions. 

■ The inreliigent Reader, by contemplating this Paort Accotiur, nil! gain a c-.-mpetent idea oi 
the Ch.inge '.vrotight in this Country by its falling intv the liuKls of ths/i: new* yiaiieis. ']! ev 
tlelbostcl at once in a IVanfport of barbarous Rage what the wife.'! .inel politeii Nition i,i the 
^Vol!d had been whole . 4 gcs in raifing. The Romans kntiv t’le V.ilue of iliia n.ii-'ie i;ic, a;t-l 
1 pa red no Pains to improve it. How far they luccccded we learn from ihiir jifi.-ri.ins, tliei; 
j'oets, and their Pancgyrilts, much more we iliould have known if their VVotks had come down 
to u.scntiic, or had we any Authors of our own within that IViioJ. 'I'hat the Britons iit tht/e 
IX:ys lived ill I’lcnt)’, Eafe, and Luxury, Cildas informs us, and as to the i ithes, the Sidnidor, 
and Lieg.ini e of the Romans, the Treafijre.s, Pavements, Altars, Statues, Moi,-abler, of all Sort-'. 
I'-s'.’ed up lor more than One ihouiand Two hundred Pears, ar-e to tinny fii,l;iDg and iiuvU!- 
I'rc-'-fs. 


^ .Aini'«ii<;a in the Celtic and in the Britilh Language fignifics a Cotiniry nn titc Sea Coiff. To 
all Times theie was (as we have alre.rdy mentioned) u chsfc ConueAian between lite Inh.ibi'.iats 
of ilt.it Country and this. But it is e.xcecdingly diftleull to dilUnguifti the T ime, vvhen foirn a 
Colony Icitt from hence, it came to be called Britannia cifmarina and Biitai.nia minor. S-mne 
fiy that C.inll.iniine the Great fettled there the. Invalids atnongll the Troeps he canicd from 
hence. Oihers that it was a Colony compofed of thellcmains of the Britifli .'umics cavrivd over 
bv M.ioihu lilts and Maximus. Some believe that thefe Exiles who tied from the Saxons feized on 
and fubJu-;J this. Countly, which is not barely improbable but impolSblc. HiPory iliews t!,d'e ■ 

traiifm.u‘i;ia ? 
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Others took Shelter in the mountainous Part of the North of England^ 
and from the Strength of the Situation, and the occafional Affiftance of fome 
of their Neighbours, defended themielves for a confiderable Space againft 
all the Efforts of their Enemies. Many from the fame Motives fixed them- 
felvcs in Cornwall and Part of Dcvonfhire, of which Region Exeter con¬ 
tinued long the Capital; and this Britifii independant Sovereignty fub- 
fifted for fome Ages. Bat the moft confpicuous and permanent Seat pf 
their Power was in tbofe Countries, anciently inhabited by the Si lures, I)i- 
metaB, and Ordovices, called by the Saxons Wales ; and as Cornwall was 
inhabited by the fame People, and lay next the Kingdom of the Weft 
Saxons, they beftowed upon that the Name of West Wales *. 

Jn thefe Times of Confufion, the Remains of our original Anceftors 
having fcarce any Refjjite from War, lived without a regular Syftcm of 
Government, conforming in fome Refpeds to their old Cuftoms, and in 
others were diredled by the Will and Wifdom of their Chiefs, and of their 
Clergy, who long adhered to the Principles of primitive Chriftianity un¬ 
corrupted by the Errors of the Church of Rome At length, when their 
Affairs were better fettled, Hoel Dda, that is Howcl the Good, who 
was in Poffeffion of all Wales, by the Advice of the moft knowing of his 
Subjedis, and with the Confent of his Great Council, compofed about 
A. D. 943. a compleat Body of Laws, in the Prefaces to which he fays 
exprefly, that they had none, or at leaft non|||ithat were fit to be obferved 
before. Thefe Laws in our Times have been carefully collcdted and pub- 
liftied c. They are divided into Five Books; the Firft regards Minifters of 


tranfmarine Britons were both a potent and martial Nation at this Time, to whom their Country¬ 
men from hence reforted for Proteftion. 

« The Saxons beftowed the Name of Wales on thefe Countries, and called the People Wcldi- 
mcn. But why ? It is commonly faid that If'a^ in German means a Stranger, and that, as unlike 
their Conquerors in Speech and Cuftoms, they were fo ftiled from thcucc. Others that the Saxons 
meant from their Conformity in Language and Manners to denominate them Cauls. But the 
judicious and very learned Sumner obferves they did not call thefe People fo till they had expelled 
tlicra, that the Saxon Verb ■weallan fignifies to ■wander, and that, by impuiing this Appellation, 
-they meant to ftile them Fugitives. 

b Gildas, who inveighs with equal Bitternefs againft the Vices of the Clergy and Lalry, allows 
that tlie former, touched with fo fevere a Chaftifement, gave finccre Teftimonies of Repentance, 
and laboured to reform their Countrymen by Preaching and by Example. Seldcn, who was no 
Friend to their Order, highly extols the Britilh Monks for their Piety, Charity, and Induflry, 
cultivating their Grounds with their own Hands, by which themfelves and their Lands were 
rendered beneficial to the Community. 

c This Work, magnificently printed in Folio, and dedicated to his late Royal Highnefs Fre¬ 
derick Prince of Wales, is entituled, CYFREITHJEU HYWEL DDA AC ERAILL, feu Leges 
Wallica: Ecclefiafticie et Civiles HO£LI BONI, et aliorum Wallias Principum, quas ex variis Co- 
dicibus Manuferiptis eruit, Interpretatione LaUna, Notis et Gloftario illuftravit Gulielmus Wot- 
tonus, S.T.P. adjuvatue Moie Guiielmio, A. M. R.S. Soc. qpi et Apsendicem adjecit, Londini 
MDCCXXX. 
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State and principal Officers of the Houftiold of the King and Queen, 
defcribes their Functions, and afcertains their Privileges and Emoluments. 
The Second relpedts civil Ad:ions. The Third contains their criminal Law, 
together with many cecqnomical Regulations. Thefe Three are authentic, 
and had the full Sandlion of Authority. The Fourth comprehends the Ele¬ 
ments of their Jurifprudence digefled in a very peculiar Manner j and the 
Fifth confifts of the Method of Proceeding in their Courts, with Decidons 
and Reports. Altogether they exhibit a lingular and curious Plan of their 
political Inflitution, as well as a juft Pidture of the Cuftoms and Manners 
of that People at that Period ti. 

These Britifli Statutes intermix with their ancient Maxims many Things 
that have plainly a Connedtion with the Laws and Cuftoms of their 
Neighbours. The Houftiolds of their Princes, for Ibmetimes they had 
feveral, were numerous, and muft have been burthenfome upon the People. 
Their Lands, except fuch as were given to the Church, were fubjedt to - 
many Services. They were equally divided amongft the Heirs Male, and 
were not liable to Forfeitures. The Property, if it could be called lb, of 
the common People was very precarious, and yet it is certain the Inhabi¬ 
tants of thefe Countries were numerous, had for thofe Times a con-fider- 
able Share of foreign Commerce, and probably, if they had been lefs- tur¬ 
bulent, might have become more potent, and have preferved themfelves 
longer in a State of Freedom 

It may be not aniifs to fliew, as we have mentioned their leveral Re¬ 
treats, the different Periods at which they were expelled or fubdued. As 
to the Remnant of the Britith Nation that continued in the Northern . 
Parts, they maintained themfelves with great Spirit and Intrepidity for^air- • 
moft Five hundred Years; but being then attacked by feveral Enemies,. 
but efpecially the Danes, the greateft Part of them quitted their old Seats 
and came into North Wales, then under PrincCvAnarawd,. who afligned 
them the Country between Chefter and the River Conway, if they^could 


To this fplendid Edition of the Laws of Wales, there is prefixed a large and learned Preface 
by William Clarke, in which a curious and copious Account is given of the Contents of the Work, 
and of the Care and Accuracy employed to render it as perfoft as pollibie. In this Work, lib.ii. 
cap. 19. p. 155. occurs a Law of Mulmutias Dunwallo with-ian Introduction plainly taken out of 
the Britifhlliftoiy, lib. ii. ciip. 17. which Law in thft Preface and in the Notes is acknowledged to 
be fpurious. 

« This Conduft, though manifellly impollttck, was by^BO Means unnatural, confidcring the 
Manners of the Times, the lharp Senfe they had of their ^sforiune in the Lofs of th' ir Country 
of which they had been deprived, and the unfriendly Difpofition of thefe People towards them. 
We might perhaps underfiand thefe Matters more clearly if we had a better Hiftory of thofe 
Princes ; but the Britifit Writers are fo attentive to Genealogies, that in rcfpe 3 to Hifiory and 
Chronology they are i-atbcr defedlive. 
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drive out the Saxons who had lately feized it. This they gallantly per¬ 
formed, and by his Affiftance defeated them in a decifive Battle A. D* 
S8o, and fo fcated themfelves there ^ Thofe who were fettled in Corn¬ 
wall held that Country fomewhat longer, though continually harraffed 
therein by the Weft Saxons. To revenge this, without weighing the Con- 
fequences, they opened their Ports, afforded Subfiftence to, and fometimes 
concurred with the Danes in their predatory Incurfions. This fo provoked 
the Saxons, that after depriving them of Exeter, and that Diftri<ft of 
Devonftnre which they had pofTelfed, they made them tributary, till at 
, length they were totally reduced by King Athelftan g. 

In Wales they continued, though in a State of ValTalage to the Saxon Mo- 
narchs, till they were themfelves Tiibdued firft by the Danes, and afterwards 
by the Normans. The old Britifli Cuftom of dividing and fubdividing their 
Dominions, which, though ufually aferibed to Roderic the Great l>, who 
made his Three Sons Princes of North Wales, South Wales, and Powis 
Land, was certainly of a more ancient Date, and thefe Princes fometimes 
more in Number », contributed greatly to their Decline, which proceeded 
very rapidly after the Norman Conqueft, every One of our Kings feizing 
fomething j fo that South Wales and Powifland being detached from their 
Dominions, North Wales, on the Death of Prince Lhewelin ap Gruffyth 

f Cliron. Saxon, p. 83. AfTer. vit. Alfiedi, p. 27. Camden’s Britannia, p. 802. where tliis 
Account is given from a judicious Antiquary, Mr. Robert Vaughan of Hengwyrt. Bifhop Gibfon 
obit;! ves ilicle Cumbrian Britons, called in the Saxon Chi onicle Britons of Straxlekwealas, who 
Were driven out A. D. 075. by the Danifla King llalfden, did net derive that Name from their 
old i^as many have imagined) but from their new I’oflcffion in the Yflrad Klwyd or Vale of CluyJ 
in North Wales. 

g The People of Cornwall maintained a conflnnt and clofe Corrcfpondcnce with the Inhabitants 
of Briianny, and were affilled by them in all their Struggles againfV the Saxons. 'Phtir I.oli 
defervts Ibme Notice, as having a greater Reach of Policy than was common in thofe Times. 

T hey entered into a Confederacy formed againft King JEthelftan by the St ots, Danes, Irilli, fee. 
The Army and the Fleet of the Confederates were very formidable, and the Battle was fought at 
Urunanbarhe, a Place not well afeertained, of which A. D. 938, there is a pompons Accoiiut in 
the Saxon Chronicle, and this drew him upon the Cornifh, whom he fubdued foon after. 

I'iiis Rodri Vaur or Roderic the Great had Three Sons, Mervin, Cadelh, and .Anarawd. 
Thefe were Ailed the Three crowned Princes of Wales, becanfe each of them wore a golden 
Band or Fillet about bis Bonnet, which is properly a Diadem, ills Son Anarawd fubraitted to 
King Alfred. The Son of Anarawd was Howell Dda the Legiflator, in whoot the Three Princi¬ 
palities were again united. See more upon this Subjeft in the Political Survey of Great Britain, 
vol. i. p 491, 492. 

‘ Dr. Powell admits this, and indeed (here are unqueAlonable Proofs of it. Gildas declaims agalnA 
no fewer than Five Britirti Princes as MonAcrs in ^ickednefs, and thefe were all coiemporaiies 
reigning in dilTerent DiAiiils. Roderic; himfcif acquired Part of bis Dommions by Mariiageof an 
Heirefs Be/iJes the Three crowned Princes Id^t Three others who were alfo Ailed Princes, 
and I'uhmitted themfelves to Alfred before Anarawd took that Rcfulution. AAcr. Menevenf. 
p. 49, 50. 
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was anntexdd to the Crown of England by that great and fuccefsful Mo¬ 
narch Edward the Firft, A. D. 1282, or thereabouts. 

It was neceflary to treat this Subje< 3 :, which hath been hitherto but 
very flightly regarded, more at large, that the Obfervations thereupon 
might be the better underftood. In the original State of this Ifland, the 
Tribes or Nations who poffeffed it, and of courfe their Rulers, Princes, or 
Kings were very numerous, and coniequently lefs potent k. This had 
forae favourable EfFeds, as it confined their Attentions to particular Dif- 
trids, kept them upon their Guard, and obliged each of them to keep up 
fuch Forces, as when colleded were confiderable enough to prevent One 
frotn fwallowing up another. How long this Conftitution had lafted we can¬ 
not fay; but much longer it rqight have lafled, if the Spirit of it had fub- 
fified, and the Refentment of private Injuries had not tempted particular 
Chiefs to forget what was due from them to the Publick'. 

The Druids, who by interpofing had often extinguiihed civil Wars, when 
thel'e exafperated Chiefs had Recourfc to the Romans, could apply no Re¬ 
medy to that Evil, which proved the Ruin of this Syftem. The Powers 
thcic Priefts had over the Manners or rather the Temper of the People 
fupported the Authority of their Princes when duly exerted, and when 
otherwife, ferved very frequently to refirain it. Thus the Bulk of the Na¬ 
tion were mere Engines in their Hands, and that Influence which Super- 
fiition gave them -by diftributing and diredting their Labours, produced 
the fame EfteiSls that would have naturally Bowed from Principles of In- 
duBry Under the Romans the common Sort of People were inftrudted 
how to exercife their Abilities, and were encouraged as well as permitted, 
after they became their Subjefts, to exert them for their own Benefit. This 

In Camden we find Sixteen Nations in England, and Fire more in Scotunid. Marcianus 
Haracleotus fays, iliat in Albion there were 'iTiii ty-ihree. But it is highly probable there were 
many more, or that numerous Tribes lived under diflererit Chiefs, fiiicc Ca;far names no fewer than 
Four in Kent; and if fb many in One County, it is improbable that any Monartn ruled over Four 
or Five, 'i'hcre muft have been at leall a tolerable, though not an exaft Equality, otherwife it is 
not cafy to conceive how thefe Kentiflt Tetrarchs could have fubfificd. 

J The Firft iRVafion by Julius Caefar had nmongft other Caufes the Infiigations of Androgens or 
Mandrubatius, a Britifit Prince who came over with him in that Expedition. Caligula was ani¬ 
mated to his abortive Attempt by the Solicitations of Adminins the Son King of Cunobdinc. In 
the Reign of Claudius the gallant Caraftaetts King of the Silures was after Nine Years A\'ai betrayed 
to the Romans by Cartifmandua Queen of the Brigantes. 

”> Inftead of thinking meanly of the Abilities or Knowledjge bf the Druids, we Iiave moi% 
Reafon tofufpc( 5 l them of that Want of Philanthropy which js but too common vvirh Politicians, 
They were themlelves free from all Services In Peace and .War, living in Plenty and Kafe. 'I'hc 
Princes and Nobles they educated in manly and generous Sentiments. But indulging a Community 
of Women and other.Scnfualities to the Vulgar, difpofed them thereby to implicit and boundlefs 
Obedience to thdr Diftates. ■ 

VoL. II. 
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chiH^ed^the FaceSaf the Countiy, and made fo fayourabJe an Alteration in 
the Cortaition of the Bulk of its’Inhabitants, that it is no Wonder they 
parted fo reludantly with fuch Mafters. 

In the general Wreck that followed there were few Principles of civil 
Oeconomy preferved, and the little that was preferved fcems to have re¬ 
mained amongft thofe who fubmitted to the Conquerors, or who retired to 
put themfelves under the Protection of their Neighbours. As to the 
Relicks of the Britifh Nation who continued under their own Chiefs, 
they recurred in a great Meafure to their old Conftitution, which Iprung up 
again with all its Defects. Their Princes had great Power and narrow 
Territories. The Gentry or Freeholders had indeed, as we have ihewn. 
Inheritances, but thefe were encumbered ' with numerous Services 
The common People were in all RefpeCts very little confidered, which 
damped their Spirits and excluded Induftry. No Regard was paid to the 
Change of Times and Alteration of Circumftanccs, though ever fo 
apparent. When the Saxons were united, and they had their whole 
Power to combat, the Britife Princes ftill continued dividing their al¬ 
ready too fmall Dominions, and thereby rendered that Reliftance, which 
was before very difficult, altogether impracticable. If the fierceft Courage, 
or the moft obftinate Intrepidity without the Affiftance of milder Mea- 
fures, or a more extenfive Plan of Policy could have preferved them, they 
were certainly not deficient in either. Offa’s Dike, .a moft ftupendous 
Entrenchment, formed for the Defence of the Saxon Territory againft the 
perpetual Incurfions of thefe martial People, is a dire(^l and a full Proof 
of what we have advanced But in fucceeding Times, as the Saxons 
grew in Power, they began to make Encroachments, the Britons in the 

» This Matter is clearly and judicioufly difenffed in the valuable Preface to the Laws of Iloweil 
Dda. Speaking of the Condition of the Bridfh Nation when fnbjeA to the Romans, he fays, 

“ I^gum fuarnm ja^lnram patienter ferre poterant, cum per hanc Antonini ConRitutioncm a J 
fummos Rseipublicx llonorcs patuit jam perviam et honcRum iter: Nec amplius eornm aniinis 
** ulla inelSt veteres Difciplinae cupiditas, quando in fenatu, ik cxcrcitu, non tog^ti foium, fed 
** trabeati ct piirpurati inciderent.” 

* The candid and iuquifitive Reader may find thefe enumerated and explained in Rowland's 
Mona Antiqua Reftaurata, chap. x. where it is remarked that many of thefe bad avclofe refem- 
blance to the Cuftoms of the old Irifh, whence be concludes that they were Remnants of the old 
Britifh ConRitntion. This agrees cxa^ly with what Richard of Cireocefter fays, that when the 
Romans formed this Country into a Province, the Cangi and firigantes went over to Jrelaud and 
fettled themfelves there. , 

f OSa King of Mercia, who, as Selden fays, made himfelf Matter of the greateftPart of England, 
to fecure his Dominions from the Incurfions 6f that rettlefs Nation, cut this Dike from Wye to 
Dee, which (hews the Bounds of Wales, about the Middle of the Eighth Century. Two hundred' 
Years aftec Harold, who gained great 'VlAories over thefe People, made an Ordinance to keep them 
quiet, diat i£ any Welch Man was fouitd armed on this fiide Qtta’s Dik<^. he fhould Jofe his 
.Hand. 


meant. 
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mean Time declining daily in Strength, and wreakcned even by t^eir^Vk- 
tories. Inftead of teaching them Prudence, their Diftrefles only h^ghtened 
their Refentments, to gratify which they fometimes-fided with the Danes; 
but they foon found, to their Cods that thefe were worfe Neighbours, and 
• were like to pfeve worfe Matters than the. Saxons q. When their Affairs 
grew vifibly irretrievable. Numbers quitted their Country to feek Safety in 
Ibme other. Amongft thefe Princes Madoc, who, as we have already 
(hewn, is fuppofed, not altogether without a Colour of Reafon, to be in 
Fadt the firft Difeoverer of America »■. 

Into thefe Extremities they were apparently brought by the Means fo 
often mentioned, the Divifion of their Dominions under fo.many Princes 
and Lords, their inteftine (parrels which put them upon purfuing different, 
and of courfe negleding their common Intereft, and the little Regard (h^wn 
in their political Syftem to the Welfare of the common People, who living 
dependent on the Will of their Chiefs, followed them in their predatory 
Expeditions. By this Mode of Life War became their great and almoft 
their foie Objedt, and they feem to have had no Idea that either Safety or 
Power could be otherwife obtained. This Contempt of the Arts of Peace 
was the Reafon that they built few or no new Towns, but on the con¬ 
trary fuffered their old Ones to decay and foil to Ruin. In moft Parts of 
their Country there were fcattcred Villages compofed of fmall Huts in¬ 
termixed with many litjk Churches and Chapels, Convents and Hermi-. 
tages, which were the Retreats of fuch as were not difpofed to Military 
Exploits s. 

'I It feems juft to attribute this rather to Refentment than Poliqr. If Wales had remained tinder 
One Sovereign, and his Subjefts. had been* true to his Interefts and their own, they might have 
maintained their owg Independency, and have been courted by the Saxons for their Affiftance. 
I’he D.mcs were Pagans, the moft barbarous, and of all Invaders the irioft cruel, the Saxons 
Chriftians ami civilized, fo that the Wellh, to revenge old Injuries, paved the Way to new ; 
and their Paffion to facrifice their Enemies was fo ftrong as to hinder them from perceiving that 
tliey weie alfo faaificing theml'elves. This is a capital Inftance to (hew how much this Ifland 
fullered by being divided into different States, and of courfe how much its Power is incrcafed 
by having all its Parts dtreAed by One Government, and comprized under One Legiftature. 

*■ Political Survey of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 492. To the Authorities there mentioned, we 
will take this Opportunity of Adding, that a K*rfon of unqneftinncd Vcracit .- round many Words 
(Sec Wafer’s Voyages, p. 186.) in the Language of tlie Darien Indians which i c cmbled the Eric 
or Irifh, but which are plainly much nearer the Wcllii, and be alfo afTerts a S milarity 5 a the 
Pronunciation, which is ftill more remarkable. The fame Obfcrvatioii hath been made in Re¬ 
ference to fome other Indian Nations. . ^ 

» Csfaris de Bello Galiico, lib. iv. cap, 13. In omnl Gallia eorum Hominum, qui aliquo fuiu 
numero atquc honore, genera funt duo; nana.Plebi pene feryorutn habetnr loco; qu.« per fc nihil 
aodet, et nulli adhibrtur concilio. In the fame Chapter he afTerts the fame Guftoms prevailed in 
Britain and in Gaul, whence all Power centered in the Priefts and in the Chiefs, to whom the Com* , 
mons were fubfervient. Thus we fee this was an original Error ini their Government, and as 
fucb remained unaltered and indifputed. " ' 
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may frotri hen ^at though this Inattention to Labourwas 

in focne Meafure balanc^ by the irrefimble Influence of the Druids, yet 
being freed from this Sup^ftition, an^ having li^e Relifh for any other 
than a martial Life, they continued relifting as long ^S t^^y were able, and 
. brooked Subjeition very ill, even when at laft rfidficea 5 Itis therefore ob¬ 
vious, that to the Well-being of anyJCornmunity 'lf is aHftflutely requlflte 
that due Relpeifl be paid to all, and more efpecially to the Ipwer Ranks of 
People, foas that Individuals mayliave the free Ufe of their Faculties for 
their own Emolument, by which an univerfal Spirit of Induftry being 
diffufed. Multitudes in purfuii>g their private Interefts will moft effec¬ 
tually promote the PoweTi S^fifty, and Profperity of the Publick, upon 
the Stability of which their owii muft ever depend. 


* It may be proper, for tlw.SStUfaftion of the learned and iaqnUItive Reader, and to con- 
▼1 nee him we have fairly and without Exaggeration ftated Fafts, and truly a/figned the Cauds 
of the Diflblution of this Syftem, to refer to the Teftimonies of Two celebrated Britifh Anti¬ 
quaries, Ore who flourifhcd while his Countrymen were ftill Jfree, the other living after they 
were become fubjeft to the Englifh, zealous, yet judicious • Writers both. Girald. Cambiens. 
Carabriae Defeript. cap. viii. H. Lhuyd Fragmtat; Britan. Defeript, fol. 49. 
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Of the State of this Country under the Saxons, and of their 

Conftitution. 

f 

Ilijlory of the Saxonsp though clearer than that 'of the Britons, yet 
not altogether free from Objeurities, Some Particulars relathe to this 
Nation bfore their coming over hither. Hengijl and tiorfa their principal 
Leaders at their arrival. The Title of Monarch of the .Anglo Saxons, 
what it implied. a,nd whence, it rofe. The Settlement of the Kentijh King¬ 
dom, and the Converjion of its Inhabitants to Cbrj/lianity. A Jhort Ac¬ 
count of the principal Events regarding it while in that State. The Si¬ 
tuation, Size, and Boundaries of the Territories, of the South Saxons. Their 
idijiory very obfeure to the Time of their being fubdued ,, The Origin, Ex¬ 
tent, and 1 imits of the Weji Saxon 'Kingdom. A fuccinSi Hiflory tbereef 
to the Accejfon of Egbert, who put m Mnd fo the Heptarchy. Origin, Size, 
and Situation ^ the Kingd^,of Jhe Edjl Saxons. The Hijlory of this 
little State to ifsExtin&iohi . of the Jpacious Kingdom of Nor¬ 

thumberland. SeveraT '^^/its M^t^chs the mod potent in the Ifland. 
Often divided, weakened ' bf at lefigth forced to fubmit to the 

Wef Saxons, Origiftf Sit^M/bnt '*ak^^ Boundaries of the Eajl Angles. 

... nr'/ _ 
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*Tbe t!ion*oerfior^^; thikt Nation to Chrifimiit% and the T'rouhles enfuing 
thereon. lyeclenjion of their Power till they became a Province to Mercia.. 
The Hijiory of tbfir^'iafi King St. 'Edmund martyred by the Danes. The 
Rife, Extenti a^ E^tt <f the kingdom of Mercia. The Military Ex¬ 
ploits of itsfPv^^^Sfvefiign Penda. Converjion of its Inhabitants to Chnf- 
tiaiiity, and tkeff^IEftory continued to the Extinbfion of that Kingdom. The 
* feveral Periods ^‘>the Saxoh Hiftory^ nbtthfome Remarks upon them. This 
SubjeSi farther continued: The Probability of their having Manitfallures 
and Commerce among them, even in thcfe very early Times. The Reign of 
Egbert, reputed f he Firf I Monarch of England. The Reigns of Ethelwulf 
and his BrcifjpenC ffhh dfmal Devajlations committed by the Danes. The 
Acceffim of A^edfbe Great, Conjlrained by the Danes to take Shelter in 
the Pens of homefetjhtre. He recovers bis Kingdom by his Courage, and 
rcHores it by his Cqndijfi.. A fuccinSl Review of the Remainder of his 
Reign. Alfred is 'OckriO^edged by the ablefi fudges to have been the Author 
of the Engiijh Cfmjlitution. Arguments adduced in Support of this Afertion. 
The Pillars, oj hisf yjiem, a proper Dijlribution of his Dominions, and a 
due Regulation of bis Subje&s. fujlice every where adminifiered with the 
utmoji PunBuality. All pojjible Refpccl Jhewst to the Freedom of the Sub- 
jeB. Regulations relative to Cities, Commerce, and Navigation. Pro- 
vijion made for a fiandlng Militia, and a conjlant naval Force. His 
Care in refpcH to general Afemblies or great Councils. The peculiar Ex¬ 
cellencies of this admirable Inftitution. The Accrfjion and Charadler of his 
Son, and SUcceffbr Edward the Elder. His Attention and IVifdom in the 
building new Tcicns. A general View of the Remainder of bis Reign. 
Etbelftan fuccecds his Father, and fieadily profecutes his Meafures. A deep 
and dangerous Confederacy formed againjl him. Defeated, after which he 
reigns n'i.'h equal Prudence and Sflejidour. His Brother Edmund fucceeds 
him in the Thrr..:. ' He after a glorious Reign is unfortunately murdered 
by a Ruffian. Edred bis younger Brother Jucceeds, and after him b's Ne¬ 
phew Edwy. The Aceefion of Edgar furnamed the Peaceable. H’ proves the 
greatejl and mojl potent of all (he Saxon Monarehs. His mild and moekrate 
Maxims, and the happy Confequcnces attending them. A brif Detail of the 
Remainder of his profperous RHgn. Succeeded by his Son Edward, fur named 
the Martyr, who' was cruelly murdered. His Brother Etheircd fucceeds, 
and the Countiy mijeraldy dejtroyed by (he Danes. He is obliged to abandon 
the Kingdom to Su nine. Returns upkn.his Death, and is equally u)for lu¬ 
nate during the Remainder of his. Reign. Succeeded fy his Son Edmund, 
furnaincd Ironfide, Canutus crqwde4 Ifi^ f iBngland -, acquires the Sur¬ 
name of Great from his Wifdoni'and Spgtejs. The jhort opprcjfive Reign of 
his Son Harold. Hnrdiknttc fueceeds' ffk Brother. Edward the Confeffor 
advanced to the Throne upon his Demife. 'f His Virtues too nnuh magnrfcd 

by 
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hy the Monks. On his Death Harold the Son of Godwin feats him~ 

Jelf in the vacant Sfhrone. Defeats his Brother fojii, and Harold King of 
Norway. Lofes the fatal Battle of Hajiings, and with it his Life and 
Crown. The Conclujion and Application of this long Chapter. 

A S the Saxon Story is later in Point of Time, it is of courfe more cer¬ 
tain, and confiderably clearer than what was the Subjed: of the 
former Chapter. For in refped to this we have fnrer and lei's fufpeded 
Authorities, fuch as, the Ecclcfiadical Hidory of Btda, the Saxon Chro¬ 
nicle, and many of our old Hidorians who are allowed to have drawn their 
Materials from contemporary Writers Add to thefe the Cities, Forlreires, 
Cathedrals, and other piiblick Edifices eroded in thole Days, ami remainir;^ 
indifputable Monuments of their Founders. The C'harters ami Reeurds 
of thofe Ages, whether exiding or authentically proved to have once fuh- 
fidcd, are further Evidences tliat ought undoubtedly to have their jud 
Weight. But notwithdanding all thefe, there want not fomc oblciiic 
Points even in Reference to this Nation, more efpecially in regard to their 
Entrance into this I Hand. 

The mod learned of our Writers differ very much in their Sentiments 
as to the Part of the Continent from which they came lather 'I'liey 

a.'c 


’ The Work of venerable Rctla, cntitnicd, An KcdefiaAIcal Hiftoi y of the lin^'ifh Na'ion, hr.’h 
been always very defervedly cAcetneJ as One of the moA ancient and authciiiiik .Monument': ol i',.* 
Deeds of our Saxon AnceAors. He was a Saxon himfelf, a Man of very couliderah'e 'lin-i u.;- 
thofe Times, dedicated his Work to t'eor.nlpji King of Northumberland, and hid the II' ■ . to 

have his book tranflated into Saxon by Kitig .Alfred. The Saxon Chronide, of whii it 13 : . ; 
fon late 13 iAiop of London publiflied an excellent Edition, is with good Reafun foppufed to !i..,e 
belonged to the Church of Peterborongh, derives its Name from its being wriiien in il'..it l.an- 
piiage, and is cited with great Kefpeff by Klorence of AVorcefier, and other tintient Wiit'. i.s. in 
ExclefisAical Affairs it agiees with Heda, but it docs not ftdiow tlv.it it was tianfciibed ti. rii Ids 
Book. On the contrary, from the Simplicity «f the Stile, and the Onhogiaphy wiiieli .igrec."! 
exactly with the ancient Coins, the former Pan of it feems to be of an eailicr D.uc. Tla rc is 
not any Doubt that it wa.s written by various Hands, and tlic Stiie pl.alnly flicws it; hi t il.i'. liy no 
Oilcans diminiAaes its Authority, wliich hatl) been alw ays highly confidereJ by our abldl and ;u. It 
accurate Writers. * 

•’ AA’e find feme Writers fetching thefe AnccAors of ours, not only ovif of ilie Heart of Ge r¬ 
many, but even from the nioA diAant Parts of the North, Olans Piudbeck afTnm', tliai the Sioomr. 
and Angles both came o igin.aliy out of Sweden; many are for bringing them from Juilaiul and 
the Banks of the Elbe. Ublio Emmiiis aAigris very probable Reafons to Ibc-.v that wherever 
they came from otiginally, they puffed over hither immediately from Fiit-lland, and that a gnat 
Part of HcBgiA’s liecrnits were compofed of Frifians; in Support of which he hath On-e m y 
Prong Argument, which is, that the Language fpoke in that Country comes ilic nearcA to the 
Anglo Saxon, infomuch that when PrieAs went from hence to convert the Natives to C’htif- 
tianity, they preached to them without the AfliAance of any Inta prctcr. There may be a De¬ 
gree of Truth in thefe fecmingly cont.adiffory Notions, for thefe Northern Nations puflitd one 
*iioihcr out of their ancient Scats, to which however they left their Names, till at length foinc 
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are not much better agreed as to the precifc Time of their coming, or 
whether it was at firft by Accident or by Invitation. To fay nothing of 
the Size of their Ships in which fuch Multitudes of them were tianf- 
ported, or of the Tale of the fair Rouen a, whofe Beauty was no lefs fatal 
to Britain than that of Helen to Troy. The cruel Maffacre at Stone¬ 
henge is a Fadt that has been controverted, as are fome others relative to 
thefe early Times«j but thefc are little or nothing to our Purpofe, and 
therefore to have mentioned them is fufficient. 

The Saxons were a numerous German Nation, well known, and not a 
little formidable to the Romans while they continued in PolfelTion of this 
Country; they were compofed of many Tribes, and in different Periods 
were equally famous for their Incurfions by Land, and their Piracies by 
Sea. Their Neglect of Agriculture, and their fuperabounding with People,, 
obliged them to frequent Migrations, and thefe having gradually brought them 
down to the Sea Coafts, induced them to undertake maritime Expeditions. 
Tacitus with equal Elegance and Exadtnefs hath deferibed their Manners 
and their Policy while they continued in their old Seats; and his Rela¬ 
tions agree pcrfedlly with their Conduct after their Arrival in this Ifle <J., 

TtiE Chara( 5 tcriftics of this potent and hardy People were their Love of 
P'rcedoin and of Arms. Their whole Poliev turned on thefc Two Points. 
In Time of Peace their Princes, who were all defeeuded from their deified. 

of them came to the Mouth of the Rhine, ar.J the (’o'.Hitiics adjuccirf, from whence they bad a 
fhoit Paffiigc hither. If the inquilitive Render dcliie^^ to (ec thus Matter further difcuH'cd, , 
he may confult the learned Bhhop Stillingflect’s Filth Chapter of his Antiquities of the Bri- 
thl'. Churches. 

' Tlie Saxon Chrofiide fijtes the Arrival of ilcngift and FforAt A. D. 449, whic.h i.s at le.ift 
r.s pnd'ahle a Dr.te as any. As to the D.iugljtcr of I'eiii’id, who is c.illed Rowena, Roxeua, 
.ipJ Ronix by diirerent Amiiors, wc may have leave" to doubt of her Exilience. Nennius is the 
1 '')'. iV who tells the Story, aftcir him Jeffrey of Monmouth, from whom the Monkifli Writers bor¬ 
rowed it. The Saxon Chronicle iiever mentions her. The Murder of Four hundred and Sixty 
Britifh Noblemen at Stoiiehtugc is almoff as Improhable as tMcrlia’s biinging o\er that Mo¬ 
nument for them by his- maf;ic Art from Ttei.in 1 . Inigo Jones lias very fully retuted that wild ■ 
Relation. The Truth of the Matter F, that the Saxon flillorian tells exactly the fame Advtn-- 
rtiie between the Saxons and the Thuringiaus, from wlinice this was in all Fiobability copied. 
Whitikind dc Gcif. Sax. lib. i. 

“ The Treatife of Tacitus referred to in the Tv.\t is his Dilcourfe of the ^^allncI•s of the 
Germans, and the Saxons being a German Nation, wcie of courfe included thtiein. The very 
learned and judicious Scldeu in fcveral of his Works, but particularly in the Thiid Chapter of' 
what he entitles England’s Epinomis, enters into this Matter, and by comparing fevei.alPafThg,cs in • 
the Roman Author witluhc Ufhges of our Saxon Anctfrois,(ltcws very clearly their Conliflcncy, 
and from thence deduces the original Grounds of thofe legal Inftitutions that prevail and con¬ 
tinue in Force even at this Day. In this he has been followed by many .able Writers, who have 
il'uffratcd this Matter by an Addition of Inflauccs of the like N.itUic, by which the Tiuth of the • 
’i'ljiiiig is rcuUered equally certain, and clear. 

7 Cliieftain; 
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Chieftain Wobin, had very Hmited Authority, whereas in War they 
Avere intruded with full Powers. In their Military Expeditions feveral 
Tribes joined their Forces together under One Chief, but fo lon^ as thefe 
laded there was no Divifion of Command, though each Chief of the Con¬ 
federates was at the Head of his own Troops, and particularly attentive to 
their Advantage. This was the more requifite, as they were refponfible 
for their Conduct in their General Ademblies, which, fo long as they 
remained in Germany, were held annually at lead, and therein all their 
publick Concerns were openly difeufied 

The Heptarchv, which was the Fird Form of the Saxon Government 
here, was not either edablidied at once or by Defign, but took Place gra¬ 
dually, and in a great Meafure by Accident. PIengist and Hors a, wiio 
came over fird, were employed, as we have already feeji by the Britans, 
againd the Scots and Piids, and left feveral fmall Bodies behind them to 
keep thofe Parts of the Country in Order which had been voluntarily 
abandoned to them, at fuch Time as they returned to Kent to receive fixth 
Supplies, being now at V''ariance w'ith the Britons; and in One of the 
Fird Adlions Horfr was llain. Upon this Hengid was obliged to call in 
other Saxon Chiefs to his Aliidance, and upon the Report of his Succ\.jfcs 
they very readily came. In thefe Circumdances it may be eafily concciVcd, 
that though in Procefs of Time thefe Chiefs acquired Territories for tlic 
Auxiliaries they commanded, yet fo long as he lived they acknowledged a 
Supremacy in Hcngill, to whofe great Courage, Military Skill, and long 
Experience they in a great Degree owed their Acquidtions f 

The 


' As in tlicir own Country the Saxons were aimoH continu.'slly- in a State of War, fa wi-.cn a 
you’ij’ Man was arrived at an Aac (it for Saiaitv, I'.c was brought into the Atrcrmbiy, havij g 
there i ^reived his Arm:, laid tlience forward a Rijdtr to Adaiilfion. To thefe Afrcmblies they came 
a'wav'armed; for with tl.cm a Citizen and a Soldi;.!' were fyuonimoiis 'J’enns. It wa.s not law¬ 
ful to fpe.ik cl puhlkk Affairs, but in thefe Councils, which for leirer Matters wcie (Vcoueinly 
liclJ, at the Ne'.v rnd Full Moons. I’ut o they feldotn reficled above a Year in Out Place, lt> 
tlie Ucguiarioii of wli.-.t was to be done dnrin;,; 'heir Cf/ntinnauce, that is, the <yi^ian»ity of J.anJ 
that wa-, tu he cultivated, the Divilion of its I’lodiiee, .ntid the Diieclion of their next Removal, 
wa.s regulated in a fiencral Alfen'.bly held for that I'urpofe. 'I hefe Cufloms the tiaxons biou'ihc 
wj’.h them hither, as was vtiy natoial, for iheieaiid their Arms were all timy had to bring, and 
when ti'.eir Circumftinces afterward;, changed, they very rationally .iccomraodatcd thefe Cuifoui.s 
to the new Stare of their Aftaiis. 

f i; is leq'iiiiie to difliifs f'onie J’oints here to prevent an Appe.arance of Contradiflion, Hcn- 
gifl gained Three great Viftories, thrnigh not without much Expcncc of Rlood, over the Britons 
at Aiirsford, Ciafford, and W'igjK-d/feet, by which he acquired, fccuicd,. and Ruled fiis Kiun- 
dom of Kc't, v.i h V hich he fceir.b to have been fatisfied ; and therefore it is improbable that 
Jic fit iuhi f.' ! le i, as f'ome Writers fay, by Aarcliiis Ambr.jfiiis near T^onearier. ffe prcTcivcd 
no l)o;.ht a C. ricrpondeiicc with the Chiefs o! his own Nation, who were cinleavr'iiiing to 
cllaL-hfh thetiiicivts in difleitui Parcs of die Hie, and fccms to have contributed to the beulini»(.f 
2 
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The Stream of our Hiftorians fpeak of this as a Meafure thence forward 
adopted, fo that One amongft thefe Princes had always a Primacy, and was 
Ailed Monarch of the Anglo-Saxons; But they do not tell us cither how he 
was cledled, what were the Fundlions of his OAice, or what Utility refultcd 
from it. Tliat venerable Code, intituled, The Saxon Chronicle, gives a very 
different Account of this Matter; for though it allows there were fuch Mo- 
n’archs, yet it neither afiigns this Honour to HengiA, or admits a conAant 
Succeffion, but rather inffnuates that it was aflumed by Princes when they 
became very powerful, and aflerts that of thefe there were but Eight in all. 
It is however on all Hands agreed, that it did not interfere with the So¬ 
vereignty of the other Princes, each of whom was independent in his own 
Dominions, and with the Confent of his AffTeijibly or Great Council made 
Laws for his Subjefts. The Nature of our Defign obliges us to give a fuc- 
cinft Account of thefe Kingdoms, in order to explain their Effeds in 
Reference to the Improvement of the Country, and the Progrefs of the 
ConAitution g. 

Kent was the FirA Kingdom founded by tlie' Saxons in this Ifland, 
and this about A. D. 457. In regard to Extent it was the fmalleA of the 
Seven, but pleafant, fertile, and well fituated, having in thofe Days many 
excellent Ports, w'hich facilitated the receiving conAant Supplies of frcfli 
Adventurers from the Continent. Hengist, was the FirA King, and feems 
to have fixed the Bounds of his Dominion with great Prudence. On the 
North it had the Thames; the Sea on the EaA; on the South and We A 
the Kingdom of the South Saxons. Fie reigned Eleven Years after af- 
fuming the Regal Dignity. In his own Territories he was fuccccded by 
his Son Esc or Osc, but not in the Monarchy of the Anglo-Saxons, fup- 
poling that he ever enjoyed it. This Honour however was recovered by 
his Great Grandfon Ethelbf.rt, who, according to the common Compu¬ 
tation, was the Sixth who held that Title, and the rhoA famous Prince of 
his PoAerity; for he was the FirA King who embraced the CbriAian Re- 


Ella, for his own Convcnicncy in the Kingdom of the South Saxons. This might give him a 
Kind of Supremacy, but not in the Manner that the other Kings of the Anglo-Saxons are fuppo/cd 
to have exercifed it; becaufc, except Ella, there was no other King but hiinfclf over whom he 
could cxercifc it. 

s We have flicwn, that before the Romans arrived this Country w.is not a Wildernefs, or its 
Inhabitants Savages, and that under them the Land was better cuhivated, and the People be¬ 
came more poliftted. Upon their Retreat, and the Confequcnces attending it, Devallation and 
Dcfolation enfued. 'I'he fevcral Nations that came hither from the Continent brought with them 
military Prowefs, and the Lull of Conqueft, but proceeded therein with great J'erocity, and 
fcarce any Tinfturc of Civility. Yet to thefe People we owe the Recovery of this Coimiiy to a 
State of Improvement, and the Fundaraent.ils of the befl CoalVitution that perhap.s the \Vorld 
hath ever fetii. It is to give the Reader a juft Idea of this, and of courle the Obligations we 
are under to our Saxon Anceftors, that we hiivc dedicated this Chapter. 

VoL. II. T t hgion. 
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ligion, being baptized by Auguftine the Monk A. D, 597 1 '. He was alfo 
the Firft Legiflator among the Saxon Princes, and his Laws are ftill ex¬ 
tant, which afford a liriking Pidure of the Manners of thofe Times. He 
was in all Refpects a very extraordinary Perfon, but v. Ithal very ambitious, 
exercifing his Authority over the other Princes in a Manner far from 
being fatisfadory. 

> 

The Kingdom of Kent after his Deceafe had an Honour which none of 
the Reft could boaft, that of having Two other Legiflators amongft their 
Princes. The Firft of thefe was Lothaire, who made his Code about 
A. D. 676. The Second Withred, who, by the Advice of his Great 
Council, publiftied his Cohftitutions, A, D. 696». This little Kingdom, 
after a Succeffion of about Seventeen Princes, the laft of whom was Bald- 
red, was annexed to that of the Weft Saxons A. D. 823, when it had re¬ 
mained an independent State for the Space of 366 Years It is however 
true, that it was lon^ after this reputed a Kingdom, and Ethelftane the 

Upon the Introduftion of Chriftianity, King Ethelbert ercAed an archiepifcopal See at Can¬ 
terbury, which was his Capital, and the See of Rocheffer in his own Dominions. He lilcctt ife 
prevailed upon his Nephew Sebert King of the Eaff Saxons to Jiffc-n to the Inftruftions of his 
Clergy, and upon his Converfion dedicated and endowed the Church of St. Paul’s, making it the 
Cathedral of the See of London, contributing alfo to the Building of St. Peter’s Weftnaiiilfer, bc- 
fides feveral Convents in his own Dominions. Wc mention thefe as very great publiclc Aclvr.n- 
tages, for ihc Clergy during the Saxon Times were very induftrious in improving of l.an<ls; 
and as .after their Converfion there was a great Spirit of Pitry amoflg thefe Princes, fo in all their 
Wars the Poflcffions of the Church were refpefted, and of confequence Cultivation revived, and 
fpread itfclf in a very high Degree. There was likewife even in thofe D.ays a Proportion of 
foreign Commerce, otherwife this Monarch would not have married a French Princefs, which 
fhews a friendly Communication muft have long fubfilled between their refptiffive Subjefts. 

i Thefe Laws were fhort, precife, written in the Saxon Language, and though they atlbid preg¬ 
nant Proofs of the Rudenefs of the Times, yet they very plainly appear calculated to reform and i ehne 
the Manners of tiie People; and this was another Advantage fpringing fVom Chriftianity, before 
the Introduftion of which the People were governed according to their ancient Cuftoms and 
the Will of the Prince and his Nobility. The Names of thefe Priiicts in the Titles of ihcir 
Laws agree in Orthography with their Coins, and with the Saxon Chronicle, which confirms the 
Antiquity of thofe valuable Annalr. iEthelbirth’s Confikutions were Eighty-nine in Number; 
thofe of Hlothair and Eadric his Nephew, who reigned with him jointly, were Sixteen ; thole of 
Wihtred are not numbered. Wilkins Leges Anglo-Saxonicte, p. i—11. 

* In the former Volume we have endeavoured to fhew in fbme Meafurc the Beauty, the Ad¬ 
vantages, and the Importance of this Country, to which, confidered in the Light of a Kingdom, we 
ought to add fomething here. The Power of Ethelred gave him an Influence over all the Coun¬ 
try as far as the Plumber ; and this is fufficient to fhew, that his Dopilclons furnWhed him with 
Men and Money. Another Teftimony arifes from the People of Kent’s being able many Ycmis 
after to compromife their Quarrel with Ina King of Mercia, by paying him down Thirty thoufand 
Pounds of Silver, which they muft have gained by Trade. Long after this the barbarous Danes 
deftroyed Canterbury, and by the moft cruel Decimation faved but One of tlie Inhabitants out ®f 
Ten; from which bloody Slaughter it appears that there were at that Time in the City near Fifty 
thoufand Souls. It was then a Province, and we may rcafonably conclude, that when it was the 
Capital of a Kingdom, its Citkeus were not fewer. 

SO0 


7 
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Son of Ethelwulf and Grandfbn of Ecbcrt, who put an End to the Hep¬ 
tarchy, had this, together with other Dominions, afligned him by his Father 
the better to proteft them againft the Devaftation of the Danes, from 
whence this Prince is Ailed by the Saxon Writers King of Kent, which 
Country however his Father again refumed upon his Demife, 

• The Kingdom of the South Saxons was in Point of Time the Second, in 
regard to fize the Sixth of the Heptarchy, being a little, and but a little 
larger than the former j it was compofed of what are now called the 
Counties of SulTex and Surry, and was founded by Ella or ^Ella, who, 
with his Three Sons and a numerous Band of Followers, came over at the 
Requeft ofHengift, and fought gallantly againft the Britons, who notwith- 
ftanding defended themfelves for fome Years with equal Courage until 
overpowered by Numbers. When Ella perceived that he had Space fuf- 
ficient to form an Eftablifhment for his People, he affumed the Title of 
King of the South Saxons, making the Thames his North Boundary; 
having the Kingdom of Kent on the Eafti the Sea on the South, and his 
Countrymen then lighting againft the Britons, who not long after creded 
another new Kingdom on the Weft. Ella was a Prince of fuch Spirit and 
good Fortune, that all the other Saxon Chiefs then ftriving to eftablith 
themfelves in this Ifle owned his Supremacy, and hence he is ufually called 
the Second Monarch of the Anglo-Saxons, though the Saxon Chronicle 
alferts he was the Firft k 

He was fucceeded by hi&Son Cissa, and in Procefs of TimeEniLWACir, 
or rather Adelwald, came to the Pofleflion of this Sovereignty, who be-* 
ing defeated was made Prifoner by Wulher King of the Mercians. He 
vvas during his Captivity baptized by Wilfrid Archbifliop of York, Wul¬ 
her being his Godfather, who afterwards reftored him to his Dominions, 
and gave him the Illc of Wight A. D. 661 . Of all the Saxon Princi¬ 
palities we have the flighteft Account of this, for except the Names of a 
very few Kings, and the Fads already mentioned, we know nothing 
more than that after having been long dependent upon the Kingdom of the 

^Chron. Saxon, p. 71. A. D. 827, where the Reader will find a Lift of thefe Anglo-Saxon 
Monarchs. 'I'his Kingdom of the South S.ixons, hath been obferved in the I'cxt, was of 
no great Kxtent, and yet fo woody and wild a Country that it w.ts but thinly inhabited. Ella 
and his younger Son Cifta, who fucceeded him, are faid to havs reigned about a Century ; the 
• latter dlftinguilhed himfelf by building a City, and a royal Seat or Refidencc, to both of which he 
left his Name. The Firft was CKTaceaftre now Chicheftcr, the latter Ciibury ; the Ruins of which, 
and the Marks of the Moat which furrounded it, are ftill vifible. He was a Prince very ftudious 
of Peace, and therefore chofc to pay an anniual Subfldy or Tribute to his Neighbour the Mo¬ 
narch of the Weft Saxons, by wlwfc I’ower he was defended from the Inroads of the Orltous. 
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Weft Saxons, it was at length united thereto by their vidlorious King In*. 
A. D. It is true that the People afterwards made many Struggles 

for the Recovery of their Liberty, which however they were not able to 
cfTed:. 

The Kingdom of the West Saxons was the Third both in refped to 
Time and to Extent. It was conhdered in every Light a moft noble, fpa-; 
cious, and well feated Country, more than twice as large as the Two be- 
fore-mentier.ed Kingdoms taken together, bounded on the North by the 
River of Thames ; on the Eaft by the Kingdom of the South Saxons j on 
the South by the Sea; and on the Weft by Cornwall, which, for a Reafoii 
we have already afligned, they ftiled Weft Wales, and when this fell under 
their Power, comprehended no Icfs than Seven of our faireft and fineft 
Counties". It was founded by Cerdic and his Son Cynric, ufually 
called Kenric, after fpending about Fifteen Years in driving the poor 
Britons out of this f’art of the Country. Cerdic afiumed the Royal Title 
A. D. 519, and reigned afterwards Sixteen Years, was a very brave and 
fortunate Prince, and our Hiftories make him the Third, and his Son Cyn- 
Ric the Fourth Monarch of the Anglo-Saxons; but the Saxon Chronicle 
owns neither of them, though it allows that Honour to Ceawlin his 
Grandfon, who was a very diftinguiflied and fticcefsful Captain, but at the 
fame Time of fo turbulent a Difpolition, and fo imperious in refpetft to his 
fellow Princes, that entering into a League they compelled him to abandon 
his Dominions. 


^ There is fome Confufion in tlie Hiflory of this Converfion, which it is no Way ncccIViry 
for us to difeufs. It may not however be amifs to obferve, that befidcs the- Ille of VVi'-Iif, 
the King of Mercia gave his Godfon the Pcninfula of Selfey, that is, the Ifle of Seals, 'i his 
the Monarch of the South Saxons beftowed on Wilfrid Archbilhop of York, then in Exile, who 
founded a Monaftcry and a little Town here, the Inhabitants of which were taught by him the 
Art of Filhing, and this Plate became the Sec of the Bilhop of the South Saxons, which long 
after was transferred to Chichefter. The Improvements made in this Country were after it be¬ 
came a Province, for as a Kingdom it feems to have been very inconfiderable. 

« It may be cafily conceived, that fo great a Kingdom as this could not be fo quickly formed 
and cftablilhcd, as thefe fmaller Ones of which wc have fpoken. It owed its Grandeur chit Hy 
to the warlike Princes Ceawlin and Ceolwulf, the former had been vifforious feparatcly againft 
all his Neighbours, Britons, Saxons, and Scots, till they all united againft and dethroned him, 
A. D. 501, and Two Years after he died in Exile. The latter was alfo a great Captain, and en¬ 
larged his Dominions, fo that they comprehended the Counties of Berks, Wilts, Hants, Dorfet, 
Somerfet, ai\d Devonlhire, which for thofc Times was a very potent Sovereignty, equal in Ex¬ 
tent to the Province of Munller in Ireland, not inferior to the Duchy of Normandy, and very 
little iefs than the United Provinces, with the lignal Advantage of having the Briftol Ounnel 
on Cue Side, and the Biitifli Channel on the other, whence it is cafy to difeern how it grew 
to be fuperior to the other Principalities, bringing firft the South Saxbns, then the Kingdom 
of Kent into Dependency, and fwallowing up at length the Remainder ot the Heptarchy, 
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The Sixth King of the Weft Saxons was Cynegils, who was baptized by 
Byrin Bifliop of iSorchefler, A. 0 . 635 The Eleventh Prince who wore 
this Crown, and wore it with great Glory was Ina, who, with the Advice 
of his Groat Council, publiflied a Body of Laws for the Ufe of his Sub- 
jetfls A. D. 696, which are ftill extant. He was a fuceefsful General, of 
a libct al and munificent Difpofition, and at the fame Time an able Statef- 
nVan. After a long and profperous Reign he thought fit in the Decline of' 
Life, according to the Notions of Piety which prevailed in thofe Times, to 
refign his Crown, and when he had done fo went to Rome, and becoming, 
a Monk died there when he had fwayed the Sceptre Thirty-feven Years 
After his Death much Confufion happened in the Weft Saxon Kingdom, 
till at length the Throne was filled by Bithrick, w'hoefpoufed Eadburga 
the Daughter of Offa the potent King of Mercia, and the llime Year, 
A. D. 787, Three Danifti Ships entered One of the Ports in his Dominions, 
being the Firft of that Nation which had ever infefted this Ifland. Bith¬ 
rick had great Sulpicions, whether well or ill founded, of a young Prince 
of the Royal Line, whole diftinguiihed Qualities made him the Delight, 
of tlie People. His Name was Ecbert, and to avoid the Effects of this 
Monarch’s Jealoufy, he retired for his own Safety into foreign Parts, 
remaining there till the Deatli of the King, A. D. 800, -when he returned 
and fuccceded him, becoming in Procels of Time the Eighth Monarch of 

^ Ofwiild the potent King of Northumberland was Godfather to Cynegils at his Baptifm, and 
bfith the Kinr's concurred in creeling Dorchefter wUhin Eight Miles ot Oxford, which at that 
Time it ll'cms vva; in the Hands of the VVcfl Saxon Monarch, into a Bifhop’s See, where Birinus 
was placed ; and thus at once, as embracing the Whole of the Weft Saxon Kingdom, it became 
tlic iargeft ill England, but was afterwards transferred to Lincoln. Succeeding Momarchs how¬ 
ever erciilt.i many others out of Zeal for the Chriftian Faith. CyncglJs himfclf, as foitie fay, but 
as otheis aflert his Sou, railcil the Cathedral at W^inchefter. Their Succcftcrs proceeded in the 
fame Track, lua not only removed his own Refidcncc from Congerfbyry in Somerfetfliirc, but the 
Bifhop’s Sec alfo fiom the fame Place to Wells. Succeeding Princes eftablifhed Sees at Sherburne 
in Dorfctfhirc, Crediton in Devonfliirc, St. Germains in Cornwall, and Ramflaury, the Saxon Name 
is Ravcnfbyrye, in Wilts; Crediton and St. Germains were afterwards united to Exeter, Sherburne 
.abforbed Ram (bury, and afterwards the Sec was transferred from Shelburne to Salilbury. By 
this Means fcvenil new Towns were creeled, and foine old ones reftored. 

P Thi-s Monarch was in his D.iy the moft potent in this Illand, and equally diftinguiihed by his 
Valour and Succefs in War, his Magnificence in his Foundations and Buildings, particularly the 
great Church at Glaftoubury, which he furnilhed with Plate and other Ornaments at a vatt Ex- 
pence. and for his Love of Juftice. In the General AfTerobly in which he made his .I.aws, he was 
aflifted by the Bifliops of \\'inehcfter and London, as well as the Nobility and Senators or Alder¬ 
men of his Klng'lom. 'rhefe Laws, Seventy-feven in Number, are expreffed more elegantly,, 
and at large, than thofe which we have (brmcrly mentioned, and very evidently prove, as well as 
the many liberal Ae'ls of this Piince, that the Saxons were grown moie wealthy, as well as more 
polite, than at the Firft Founding of their reffieftive Kingdoms. In the ConcluJion of fhcle I..aws-. 
there is a very dillinft and [xirticiilar Account of the Fire and Water Ordeal, or Mode of' Pur— 
gatioiitheuin Ufe. Leges Anglo-Saxonkoc, p. 14—27. 
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the Anglo-Saxons, and the Firil who, after having extinguiihed the Luftre 
of the Heptarchy, afl'umed the Title of King of England. 

Ths Kingdom of the East Saxons, though not very confiderable from 
its Extent, being in that Refpedl the Fifth, as it was in Date the Fourth 
of the Saxon States, was however very remarkable from its having for the 
Seat of its Monarchy, that which is at this Day the Capital of the Britifh 
Empire, and was then, as Bcda informs us, diftinguiihed by its Trade, 
and the Reibrt of Foreign Merchants. This little Kingdom was compofed 
of Countries equally fertile and plcafant, being bounded on the North by 
the River Stoure ; by the Ocean on the Eaft j on the South by the River of 
Thames i and on the Weft by the Coined. It was founded under the 
Protection of Efc the Second King of Kent, by a Saxon Captain whofe 
Name was Erchenwine, about A. D. 527. 

His Son Sledda, and the fucceeding Kings, were dependent on and 
clofely allied to the Kentifli Monarchs, fo that, as we have already ob- 
ferved, Ethelbert laboured the Converhon of his Sifter’s Son Sebert, and 
was the joint Founder with him of the epifcopal See of London, and 
the Abbey of St. Peter at'Weftminfter, A. D. 604. Mellitus was the Firft 
Biftiop, who after the Deceafe of Sebert, being expelled by his Three 
Sons, who reigned jointly, and apoftatizcd from the Chriftian Religion, he 
fled firft into France, and then returning into Kent became the Third Aich- 
bifhop of Canterbury. Afterwards the Chriftian Religion was reftored, 
and firmly eftablifhed by King Sebba and Cedda Bifhop of London, both 
highly applauded for their Wifdom and Virtues. ’The remaining Princes 
make no great Figure, and indeed the Hiftory of this little State, which 
was almoft always dependent either on the Kingdom of Kent or on that 
of Mercia, is equally obfcure and incertain even to its Period, under Su hi¬ 
red the laft of Fifteen Kings, when it was annexed to the Dominions of 
the Weft Saxons by the great Egbert, when it had borne the Title of a 
Kingdom for the Space of about Three hundred Years »•. 

The 


n This Kingdom contained only the Counties of Middlefex, EfJcx, and a Part of riertfordfliiie. 
It feems to have been the Policy of the Kentifh Monarchs Hcngill and Efc to cover their own Do¬ 
minions, by fettling other Chiefs between them and their Enemies, whicli gave rife to the South 
Saxon and Eaft Saxon Kingdoms. This laft was however equal in Size to the Province of Hol¬ 
land, in which the grand Penfionary de Wit computed, that in his 7 'imc there were Two Millions 
and a Half of Inhabitants, which fhews that Power and Wealth do not always dejrend upon Ex¬ 
tent of Territory. The Eaft Saxon Kings were in general of a peaceable Difpofuioii, and not at 
all inclined to encroach upon their Neighbours, to which their Want of Force and the Difpofitiou 
of their People to Commerce might probably contribute. 

' In the Time of the Britons London was an Archbiihoprick, and Bilhop Godwin a/Tnres us, 
that the Title was kept up even after the Saxons were in Poffcffion of the Country. When Sr 
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The Kingdom of Northumberland was in Point of Time the Fifth 
of the Heptarchy, but in regard to Size the Second. It was indeed a 
noble and fpacious, and though in fome Parts of it a rugged and moun¬ 
tainous, yet upon the Whole it might be juftly ftiled a fair, a fruitful, and 
■ a well feated Country. It was bounded on the North by the Territories 
of the Scots and Pidts; on the Eaft by the German Ocean; by the Irifh 
Stea on the Weft j and on the South by the Humber and the Merfey *. It 
hath been before obferved, that Hengift left a conlidcrable Body of his 
Troops, fome fay under the Command of his Brother Otho, and his Son in 
thefe Parts, and befides them there were other Saxon Chieftains ; but 
having many warlike Nations to deal with, and this in a Country very 
capable of Defence, the fubduing them, and reducing it, took up a long 
Courfe of Years to accomplifli. But this being at length in a great Meafure 
cffedfed. Two noble Saxon Captains Ida and Ella aflumed the Regal 
Title. The former in Bernicia, which was the Northern Part between 
the Tine and the Dominion of the Scots and Pidls. The latter, Ella, 
fixed himfelf in Deira, which lay between the Tine and the Humber. 

The Inhabitants of thefe Principalities were involved in continual 
Quarrels. Sometimes they were united and then feparated again. But 
the moft powerful of thefe Monarchs, when cither in abfolute PolTeftion 
of the Whole, or having the other Prince dependent upon him, always 
affumed the Title of King of Northumberland ; and had it not been 
for thefe inteftine Divifions, they might have bid fair for the Pofleflion of. 
the whole Kingdom of England. Edwin King of Northumberland hav¬ 
ing efpoufed tlie Sifter of the King of Kent, was converted to Chriftianity 

belt advanced Hellitns to the epifcopal Dignity, he was Ailed BiAiop of the EaA Saxons, and what 
wasat that Time the Extent of the Kingdom, now forms the Diocefe of London. Small as this Prin¬ 
cipality was, Sebba enjoyed originally only a Part of it, though he became afterwards Monarch > 
of the Whole, and after a long and peaceable Reign refigned his Crown, and lived fome Time a = 
Monk in St. Paul’s, where was then a Convent, and at his Death waa buried in the Cathedral. 
IJis Tomb leoiained to the great Fire, A. D. 1666, and the J’rint thereof and the Inlcriptioa ^ 
thereon are preferved in Dugdalc’s HiAory ot S', Paul i, p. 46—02, 03. 

• This ample Sovereignty comprehended the Counties of Northuml>erland, Cumberland, WcA- 
moreland, Durham, York, and LancaAer, all of them Maritime, and bcfidcs thefe fome of the 
Southern Parts of Scotland. It was larger than Wales, or than any of the Provinces of Ireland, equal ! 
to all the Dominions of the States General, little interior to all the Cantons of Switzerland, and - 
to the full as big as the I Hand of Sicily. It was exceedingly well watered, with feveral good Ports 
oil the Ocean, .ml on the IriAi Sea, finely diverfified, and in all Refpe^is a very pleafing and i 
plentiful Country. The Capital of the Northern Part called Ikrnicia, was a Arong Fortrefs now • 
called Bamberrow CaAle, faid to be built by King Ida, though fome eAeem its Foundations Ro¬ 
man, at firll furrounded, as the Saxon Chronicle tells us, with a H^dge, afterwards with Arong ; 
Walls. The chief City in the Southern Parts or Deira was York, then, what it might be made 
again, a Sea Port. The Frontiers were well fecurod, and the Country for therfe Times remark¬ 
ably populous. 
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1 )y Paulinus, who attended that Princefs into his Dominions, and who 
was by him made Archbiihop of York, A. D. 626 t. This King Edwin 
was fo potent as to attain the Title of King of the Anglo-Saxons, which 
Diftindlion (a Thing that never happened in any of the other Kingdoms) 
was enjoyed by his immediate Succeflbrs Oswald and Os wv,. both very 
great Princes in their Days. The laft of thefe defeated and killed Penda 
the Pagan King of Mercia, by w'hom both Ofwald and Edwin had been 
ilain. 

It may be truly faid, that with thefe Two great Monarchs who held all 
Northumberland, the Power of this Kingdom ended, though after them 
Ceonulph, to w'hom Beda dedicated his Ecclefiailical Hillory, and Eg¬ 
bert were diftinguillied by their Piety*and Love of Peace, as well as by the 
Number of their publick Foundations The fuccceding Kings, for in the 
Whole there were upwards of Twenty, did not either enjoy any Quiet 
themfelves, or were able to procure it for their Subjedis; lince as alter¬ 
nate Fadlions prevailed they were fet up, depofed, and fometitnes mur- 
thered, which kept Things in a continual Confufion j fo that at length 
the Strength of the Kingdom was fo entirely exhaufted, as to fall at firft 
tinder the Protedlion, and at laft to become a Province to the Well Sax¬ 
ons, though not till the Reft of the Heptarchy had been by them fubdued. 

* The Princefs married by King Edwin was Ethelburga the Sifter of Eadbald King of Kent. 
Paulinus before his Departure was confecrated Bifliop of the Northumbrians at Canterbury, and 
in his Favour Edwin revived the Sec of York, which had been an Archbiftioprick in the Time of 
the Britons. After the Deccafe of this Monarch, when Penda had made a Conqueft of the greateft 
Part of the Kingdom, Paulinus fled with the Queen back into Kent, where he was made Bifliop 
of Rochefter, and there he died. Ofwald fent for Aidan out of Scotland to preach the GofpcI 
to his Subjedfs, and he became BKhop of Lindisfarn, now Holy Ifland. Infucceeding 'J'imes there 
was a Bifliop at Hexham. The Danes deftroying Holy Ifland, the Biihop and his Clergy re¬ 
moved to Conchefter, now called Chefter in Strete, and from thcncc the Sec was finally tranf- 
ferred to Durham, where it has finee remained. Carlifle, an ancient Roman City, was given to 
the Church hi the Time of the Saxons, though not eredled into a BUhop’s See till after the 
Conqueft. 

“ The Building of Churches and of Monafterlcs, when Chriftianity was firft received in any of 
thefe Kingdoms, was a neceinu y Work, as the Converfion of the People could no otherwlfe be 
carried on, and the Hiftories of thoie Times ftiew us that they were very poor and mean Edi¬ 
fices. Afterwards when fome Kings, and many PiinccITes retired into them, it is no Wonder that 
they were improved; and whoever confiders the continual Wars and Confiifions in thofe Days, 
will as Ihde wonder that ftrious and religious Terfons chofc fuch Retreats. They were ufually hi 
defart and folitary Places, and if in conleqiunce of thefe Foundations, and the Care and Atten¬ 
tion of thofe who dwelt in them, Towns grew up, as they ufually did, in their Neighbourhood, 
this only proves that fuch Found.itions had a g od Effedt. Indeed, whtrever reads with Candour 
and Conlideration the Annals of thefe Ages, cannot fail of being convinced that they were the 
principal Caulcs of fpreading, promoting, and preferving Civility and Cultivation, A political 
Writer, like an Iliflori.m, (hcnild be free from all religious Prejudices, and fpeak his Mind with 
Freedom and Candour, wliich is the fo!'.’ Motive to thefe Remarks. 

The 
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The Kingdom of the East Angles in Order 6f Time the Sixith, but in 
regard to Extent the F'ourth, was a plentiful, and in many Parts of it a 
very pleafant, and at the fame Time well fituated Country. It had the 
German Ocean on the North and on the Eaft; the Kingdom of the Soutl^ 
Saxons on the South, and the potent Kingdom of Mercia on the Weftw. 
As this Country lay conveniently for receiving continual Supplies of new 
'Adventurers from the Continent, fo Numbers of Angles came over under 
many Chiefs, and fettled themfelves therein. Thefe Captains, fo long as 
they lived, would bear with no Superior j but on their Demife Uff.a took 
the Title of King A. D. 575, and ellablifliing himfelf thoroughly in his new 
Dominions, left them to his Poflerity. 

Hrs Grandfon, Redwald, proved a wife and generous Prince, an In- 
flance of w'hich is his obtaining the envied Honour of being ftiled King of 
the Anglo-Saxons. He it was who proteiffed Edwin, and at length placed 
him on the Throne of Northumberland. He is faid to have been a Chrif- 
tian, but kept fuch Meallircs with his Pagan Subjects, as rendered it fome- 
what doubiiid. Ilis Son and Succelfor Erpknwai.d, being fupported by 
Edwin King of Northumberland, declared himfelf, and was baptized A. D. 
6:52, and his Example was followed by feme of the Nobility. The Bulk of the. 
People iiovvcver remained Pagans, and a Confpiracy being formed againfl: 
him by One ol' their Chiefs, he was deprived both of his Life and Crown. 
After ilie Troubles this oecafioncd fnhlidcd, Sigibt.rt his Coulin, who 
was Brother by the Mother’s Side to Erpenwald, coming over from France 
featid himkll on the vacant 'I hrone lie W'as a Prince of great Learning, 
and cireLtually rellorcd and re-crcablilhcd Chriflianity, which that he might 
fjx o;j a firmer Foundation, he ereded Seminaries for the Education of 

'■ Tiiis fmnll Territory was compofed of what are now filled the Counties of SufTolk, Norfolk, 
C’ .e : ■ idpdhire, and the I fie of Ely, much inferior to fume of the other States, but fcparattly 
c t'Ji lered hy no Means iticonfidcrablc, as being about Half the Size of Wales, coual to the Pro- 
’c of Picardy, and very little inferior to the Duchy of Savoy. It was nr.'.tnally fortifed on 
‘t iiree Sidee by the Sea and the Fens ; and on the Well, whcic it !ay open, there were Three ar¬ 
tificial Ramparts with Ditches, the mofl confiJerable of wdiidi is (Uil very confyicuous ncarNew- 
inarkct called Rech Ditch, from the little Market Town of Rcdi where it begins, but better 
knovt n by tlic vulgar Appellation of the Di-vil's Ditib, intetukd to Itop the lucutfions of the 
iMercians. We have followed in the 'i'c\t ilic l^efciipiiou given by Abbo Fiori-iccnils, a very an¬ 
cient Writer, who compofed the Life of St, Ldmund the Martyr. 

* When King Sigibert returned out of France,- he brought with lum a Prieft named Foeii.'C, who 
was confccratcd Bifhop of the Raft Angles. His See was fixed at Dommetc, now i')(iii\vkh, a 
Place formerly of great Extent and CMnlideration, as we have fltcwn, v-ol i. p. 277, 27S’. In 
Procefs of Time this Dioede, being thought too large, was divided ii.to I'wo, the other cpillopal 
See being placed at Melman, the Uletum of I3cda, now Noith Elrnhnm, a very ftu.ilJ Place iu 
Norfolk. It was from thence transferred to Thetford, once the Capit.rl of this Kingdom, and a 
very large and {lately I’lacc. When th.is was ruined by the Danes, and Dujiwich by thclSca, both 
Bifhoprieks were ag.uii united and fixed at Norwich foon after the Conque/i. : ; 

VOL. II. U u the 
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the rifing Generation, whence we find him accounted by many for the 
Founder of the University of Cambridge}'. 

After no very long Reign he refigned his Crown, and became a Monk. 
But when Penda the furious King of Mercia invaded the Country, the People 
compelled him to quit his Convent, and with them to take the Field, where 
with his Succefi'or, Ecrick, he was flain. After thefe we find the Names, 
and very little elfe of Eight Kings of the Eaft Angles, though their Power 
was much reduced. The laft of thefe was Egilbert, or as fome call him 
Ethelbert, exceedingly diftinguiihed by the Gifts of Nature, being very 
W'ife and prudent in his Condudt, as well as remarkably comely in his Per- 
fon. He was invited to the Court of Offa King of Mercia, under Colour 
of concluding a Marriage with his Daughter, and was there treacheroufly 
feized and beheaded by the Orders of that ambitious Monarch, who 
thereupon feized his Dominions, and annexed them to his own A. D. 792. 
Yet, though in him the Monarchy was for the prefent extinguiflied, his 
Heir, whofe Name was OfFa, efcaped to the Continent, where he was 
very kindly received by One Alkmund at Nurembergh, whofe Son he ad¬ 
opted, and dying in his Return from Rome fent him his Ring. 

The Name of this young Adventurer was Edmund, who with a fmall 
Force landed on the Coafl of Norfolk A. D. 855, was joyfully received Isy 
the People, who ov.med him as King of the Eaft Angles, and he provttl a 
very wife and pious Prince. He governed with great Tranquillity till 
A. D. 870, when the Danes breaking in like an Inundation harralRd and 
deftroyed his Countr}’^, and after deceiving him by various infidious Nego¬ 
tiations, attacked, routed his Forces, and having made him Prifoner, put 
him to Death with the moft horrid Circumftanccs of Barbarity, whence 
he was honoured with the Title of a Martyr. The pleafant Town of St. 
Edmund’s Bury in Suffolk ftill preferving his Name, where a moft fump- 
tuous Monaftcry was eredled to his Memory 

Mercia, 

y We nre a/TureJ by Beda, that Sigibert built .a School for the Inftruftion of Youth, but be 
dots not fay where. Some think it was at Thetford, and it is certain thar there was in ancient 
Times a very greit School there. But the general opinion is, that it was at Cambridge, and upon 
this a great ControveiTy h.is luifen, and (everal learned Works have been written to fhew that he 
was the I'ounder ol that famous Univerlity. But i!te Truth feems to be, that Sigibert eieftcd hi.s 
Sd'io®! in Irait.nion of what had been before done at Canterbury, and fuch wc lind al(b at otlicr 
Blaces where there wcie tlther Cathedrals or Monaftcries, as at Malmefbiiry in Wikfhire, and 
at JaiTow, wl.crc Jkda rchded; all which tends to ftiew that the Saxons to the ntntoft of their 
Vnwer Were Kiicoaiageis of Literature from the Time of their Converfion to the Chriilian 
Religion. 

- W e will take this Opportunity of fhewlng the Methods praftifed by the Saxons in preferving 
the Memory of great Events, by railing to them Monuments of different Kinds. The Promontory 
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Mercia, though the latcft formed, was the largcft of the Saxon King¬ 
doms. It grew by Degrees, by the Prudence and Prowefs of feveral in¬ 
dependent Chiefs of that warlike Nation, who, from their Situation and 
Defcent, were at firft filled Mid-Angles. The Bounds of their Acqui- 
fitions were exceedingly enlarged by the Valour and Succefs of Crida and 
his Son WiP-BA, who laid the Foundations of this fpacious and potent So¬ 
vereignty, which was at length fo far fpread as to be divided on the North 
by the Humber and the Merfey from the Kingdom of Northumberland. 
<)n the Eufl it was bounded by the Sea, and by the Territories of the 
Eafl Angles and Eaft Saxons; on the South by the River of Thames •, 
and on the Weft by the River Severn and Dee; fo that it was difficult to 
decide whether it was more confiderable from Extent, or from the Ferti¬ 
lity of the Country it comprehended a, 

Penda is regarded as its Firft Monarch, and the Kingdom is thought 
to derive its Name from the Saxon Word Merc, which fignihes a March, 
Bound, or Limit, becaufe the other Kingdoms bordered upon it on every 
Side, and not from the River Merfey as fomc would perfundc us, Penda 
afi'umcd the regal Title A. D. 626, and was of the Age of P'ifty at the I'ime 
of his Acceffion, after which he reigned near Thirty Years. He was of a 
mod furious and turbulent Temper, breaking at different Times with al- 
moil all his Neighbours, calling in the Britons to his Afliftance, and fhedding 
more Saxon Blood than had been hitherto fpilled in all their inteftine Quarrels. 
He killed Two Kings of Northumberland, Three of the Eaft Angles, and 
compelled Kenwall King of the Weft Saxons to quit hi.s Domiidons. He 
was at length flain with moft'of the Princes of his Family, and a Multi- 

of Norfolk, wlikh wns the Fifl: Land made by this Prince in his Voyage hither, took tlie 
Name of St. Kdmund’s Cape. Near it he built a Royal Tower at Huiillanton. The Port into 
which his little tlav7 came was Maiden Rower, by many fuppofed to be Lynn, fic was folemnly 
anoinicJ and crowncil at a little Place in Norfolk called Biters, by llifhop Huinbirdfry or Hiifti- 
bert. He was (lain by the Danes at Flcsilfdcn. now Hoxton, and his Body was removed to Bury, 
where a fmall Monaftery was lirll creeled, which was dclfroycd by the Danes under King Swane, 
whofe Son C.inut;us rep.aired th.u Injury, by building a much larger, in the great Church of which 
he folemnly ohered his Crown. 

a This fplendidand opulent Kingdom comprehended well iilgh Seventeen of our modern Coun¬ 
ties, being equal in Size to the Piovince of Languedoc in France, vciy little, if at all kfs, than the 
Kiiigdom of Anagon in Spain, and iitpcrior in biz.e tc that of Bohemia in Germany. No Country 
■could be more finely divet lilied, or better watered, abounding with whatever could render it cither 
rich or pleafant,fine Woods, fair Downs, excel!;nt Pafturcs, Plenty of arable J.aad. and Mines of 
the moff valuable Metals, Having fever.il navigable llivers, and befides the M.trilimc Counties 
of GlonccAcr and Somcrfctflujc, all the Ports on the extended Cc.afl of l.iticoltuliire, which were 
titen it) a much better State than they are now, froiti the Conlidcraiion of which the Reader will 
be induced to believe we have not at all exceeded the Truth in what is laid of it in the Text. 
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tude of his Subjedls, in a Battle fought not far from Leeds^ by Ofwy 
King of Northumberland b. 

Ills Son Peada, who married the Daughter of that Conqueror, became 
a Chriftuin, and was not long after murthered, as is faid, by the Malice 
of his Motlier. His Brother Wulfher, becoming King of Mercia, em¬ 
braced in Procef^ of Time the Faith of the Gofpcland proved a very' 
vidtorions and potent Monarch, and is with no fewer than Seven of his im¬ 
mediate Succcifors commonly ftiled Kings of the Anglo-Saxons, though 
none of them arc owned in that Quality by the Saxon Ciironicle. But 
though polTibly none of them might enjoy this Honour, they were un¬ 
doubtedly very puilfant Princes, maintaining great Wars, and obtaining 
many Advantages over the Sovereigns of other Saxon States, and ei]>ccially 
the Bail Angies, whom they reduced, as hath been already mention d. 
The Extent of the Mercian Territories was fo ample as to admit, and lb 
lituated as to require, the conAituting fubordinatc Rulers in leveral Pro¬ 
vinces, to whom, efpecially if they were of the Royal Line, they gave 
the Title of Kings, which occafions fome Confulion in their Hiftory 

At 

b This Battle, which the Saxon Chronicle fells ns was fought at Winwiilfiekl A.D. 6-75, m;ulea 
great Change in the Saxon Affairs, which the unhriJlcd Fury of IVnda had thiowii iruo great 
Confulion. He had the Year hefure killed Anna King of the Eaft Angles in Battle, whole Bro¬ 
ther F.thelrt.d liotwithflandirig tixrk. Parr with Penda. On the other Hand, Peada ilie eldefl Son 
of Pctida, to whom his Father liad given thc.aneicnt Kingdom of the .Mid-Angles, had Two 'tears 
before married the natural Daughter of King Ofwy, and had been baptized ar his Court. At 
that Time it ffiouid leem that Ofwy .and Penda were upon good Terms; but after the latter had 
conqtiercd the Faff .Angles, he refolved to turn his Arms againft the Kingd(jin of Northumhcrlau J. 
Ofwy by no Means had provoked this Rupture; on the contrary Beda tells ns, that he offered 
large Sums of Money and Jewels of great Value to purcitafe Peace: Thefe Offers being re- 
jeffed, he was reduced to the Ncccllity of deciding the (.parrel with the Sword. I'he River near 
which the Datrle was fought overflowing, there was moie drowned than killed. Amoiigft thefe, 
as the Saxon Chronicle fays, there were Thirty ITinces of the Royal J..ine, fome of whom bore 
the Title of Kings, and alfo Ethelrcd JCing of the Eall Angles, who, as hath been hinted in the 
Text, fouglu on the Side of Penda agaltifl Iris Family anil Country. 

< Of'.vy King of Northuinbsiland, alter his Viiffory over Penda, affefled the Rule over Merci-i, 
yet witliout ditpoireffing his Son-in-iaw Peada, On the contrary he joined with him in the Foun¬ 
dation of a noble Monallery at Peterborough, and caufed Uiuma to be eonfccrated Bilhopof the 
Mercians, who liad been hitherto under the jurlfdlclif'a of the Bifhop of Dorcbeller. Wulfher, 
who fnccteded his Frother Peada, wlieti he became a Chriffian finifhcd the fine MonaRery at 
Peterborough, and fixed the cpilcopal Sec at Litchfield. His Brother F^thelrcd divided his Do¬ 
minions into fcvcral Diocefes. One Sec was at SiJnaceffre, but where that was is very uncer¬ 
tain, fome fay at Stow, others near Gainlborough; but it was afterwards transferred to Linco'n. 
Another Bifliop was plated at J^eiccfler, and another at Worceiler. Hereford became afterwards 
an Epifcopal See. Uffa. jealou;; of the Power of the Archbiffiop of Canterbury, procured by the 
Pope’s Authority, who fent upon that. Occafion the Fir ft LegiWes hither, Litchfield to be raifed lo¬ 
an Arehbilhoprick, which 'J'itlc contiButd but a few Years, 

Bcfidt.s the eftablilliiiig Epifcopal Sees .md Convents, the {aaxdn Mon.irchs took other Me¬ 
thods for improving and adorning tltcir Dominions, and as Mercia was the largell, fo thefe Me- 
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At length the Crown devolving fometimes on Minors, and fometimes 
on weak Princes, inteftine Fadtion^ alfo prevailing, the Force of this hitherto 
mighty Kingdom began fenfibly to decline. This falling out in the 
Days of Ecgbert, the moft prudent as well as potent Monarch of the 
Weft Saxons, he took Advantage of thefe Circumftance.s, and having en¬ 
couraged the Eaft Angles to make an Attempt for the Recovery of their. 
Independence, he, in a Gonjundure every way favourable to hi.'^ Dtfign, 
broke with the Mercians, and after a fliort War obliged tliem to fub- 
mitj but this was not an abfolute Conqueft, the Kings of Mercia being 
allowed by him and his Succeffors to retain their Titles and Dominions 
till the Invafion of the Danes put an End to their Rule, when this King¬ 
dom had fubfifted above Two 'hundred and Fifty Years; and when the 
Danes were afterwards expelled by the Weft Saxons, it funk into a Pro¬ 
vince, or rather was divided into many. 

The Reader hath now feen a very fuccind Reprefentation of the 
Saxon Sovereignties, from whence it appears that from the Time of their 
Coming into this Illand to the complete Eilablilhment of the Heptarchy, 
there cl q^fed about One lumdred ami Seventy Years. In this Period the 
War wjvs carried on with very great Vivacity ngainft the unh.appy Britons, 
and but very fmall Attention feems to have bee n paid to any Thir.g clfo. It 
docs not indeed appear, that till after the Introdudion of Chrijiianit}',, 
Law,':, C ivility, Cultivation, or any Arts, except fuch as were abfolutcly 
rccelTary to Snbfillence, had made any Progrel’s. In the !-'piice of about 
Sivty Years from the Time of its Firil Entrance, die: P'aitii of Clirifl 
prevailed throughout all thefe little States, and therewith a Spirit of Hu¬ 
manity and Regard to rational Policy, and the general Welflire of tlie 
People From the Settlement to the Subverlion. of tlie Heptarchy we 
may reckon about Two hundred Years. 

Th£ 


thoils were moft confpicuous Aercln. Coventry, .is beinp; fifuated in the Center, was nficilly, but 
not always ilte Koyal Refideiicc. I’cnda, who was almoft eontiiuially in a State of War, lived as 
his Military Operations directed in fome great Town on the Fronticis. Wtilfbcr built a Caflle or 
fonilied Palace for his own Refidcncc,. which bore his Name,. OfKi kept his Court at Sutton. 
W.ills near tjereforil. In each of the I'rovinte.s tiiere rc/ided a chief MagiiFratc, ami i: be was of 
the Royal Blood had ofually the Title of King. Po.tda at the Time he married Ofwy’s Daitghrer 
had the Title of King of Leicefler. Ktholrcd made his Brother Merowald King of liercfiiid, who 
tlying without Blue bequeathed it to his younger Brother Mercelm. The like Honours were fomcT 
timc» tonferred upon the Princcfles, anvl hence in Mercia dpcciaJly we occafionadv read of Vice- 
Queens. By this Means the l.aws were better executed, the Obedimee of the Snhjrcis more?’ 
dtlvfu.illy fecured, and the Splendour of thefe Refidences coiihantly kc-fit up and anp.ini. tite 1 . ' 
e ft hath been gcncr.dly thon;>ht that the Saxons had not the U(e of Letters Itefbre the 
of Auguftine’s Arrival. , But tl c learned Mr. Edward Lhuyd proves the contrary, and<»hat the'., 
which arc ulually cflccmcJ Saxon were really Briiilh CharaAcrs; fo that probably even hefo’’ 

7 Airnv&a 
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The Extent and Situation of each of thefe Kingdoms have been very briefly 
fliewn, fome Veflilges of which are flill viliblc in our modern Divifions. 
Wc have compared them one with another, that their reciprocal Propor¬ 
tions in refpcw'c to Streiigth and Size might be rendered evident. We have 
adventured alio to make a Comparifoa of them with tome foreign Pro¬ 
vinces and Principalities, the better to illuflrixte their Importance, which 
in thole A^es, when other Countries were in a like Manner divided, was 
much more apparent than without fome Refledtion they can be to us. 
The capital Events in their Hiftory have been pointed out for the fame 
Purpofe. Wc have laboured alfo to trace out fome at kail of the feveral 
Modes of Policy by which they fought to improve and adorn their Coun¬ 
try, and which, confldered with an impartial Eye, will in the Sequel be 
found to have had far greater and more beneficial Confequenccs than have 
been commonly imagined f. ^ 

Wk have given alfo fome Inftances in refpedl to the Commerce which 
they certainly had even in thefe early Times, the Reality of which evi¬ 
dently appears in the Riches employed in their religious Edifices, in the 
Pi] grimages of feveral of their Kings to Rome, and other Circumflanccs 
neceflarily produdtive of Expeiicc, which muflt have been defrayed from the 
Ex])ortation and Sale of their native Commodities in foreign Parts, lincc 

Aniv;ii of that Moni., fume Converts had been made to Chrifiianit)- by the Unions. Rut afro it 
became the Rtli”i(;n in Kent, we find great Alterations tnaJe in the Miunei.': of this 

Nation. 'I’hc firil Laws plainly rticw the Rudenela-ot thcTiincs, whkh they aie tliielly c.ilcul.Ued 
to repreL, and in iiiccteding .'\gcs there arc tiiiblc Marks of their becoming moie poliflied anJ 
better e.ctjnaintcd with nfciul .Arts. All this uas chiefly due to theii Clergy, who took great 
Pains toinilruil and ir.'prove them, of whith from their own l.earning and Abilities tinywerc veiy 
capable, as appears (rom the ('.italogue that Lcland has given us of more tiian Pifiy of their 
Writerr. In iuference to the Progrels of Fkimanity amongfl: them, we need only mention One of 
the Law:, of King Ina, by which it is declared, that if a Briton, or as they called him, a Wclili- 
iiun, was n.iin, who polfelkJ an Hide of Land, the Compenf.ttion Ihould be One hun.iied .n,J 
Twenty shillings; if he had only Half a Hide, Fourfeore Shillings ; if he had none. Sixty Shil- 
ll.ags. This fl’.ews that the Weifii were not only allowed to live, but to acquire I’ropei ly amongif 
them. As to Cultivation, bcfidts many Laws refpefting Agriculture and Paffurage, wc tind 
One particularly for the Prottfiion of Vineyards. 

f After thefe People became civilized, they appear to have had a great Inclination to Building, 
and TO have fltidicd every hfethod of promoting it that was in their Power. At fiifl by cixi'tiiig 
Towers and F.-rtrefles, Koval Houfes, and ripairing Human Stations; afterwards by fi.xing Hi- 
fliops .Secs, crcTing Monalf.Tics and Nunnerief.: All thefe produced gradually otliw Biiililings 
near them, hv; ry Cathedral had a Number of Cleig)’, and many of them Schools, i'lie Ahbies 
bad their Monks, toretbtr with Villages and Farms in their Ncighbonihood. 'Fhc Relidentcs of 
tlic o< the iii -od, of which there wetemany, attraffed Nnmbeis: '.1 hefe icqiiiied the Ciiiti- 

varion of conn icialile Tiaets of Land for their Subfillcncc; and thus by IVgiees tlie Coiimiy was 
ovtrtprcad with 'I owns and Villages, which bouevtr mean at firil were < ontiirially increaUng, and 
manyg^f them ! c:’.n:.e ;;iadi; illy large ind populous Places. Iin (he fnort Memoir.s wiittoii by 
Af*l-r of^he i-ife of King Aitic'J, there arc mure then One hniidied and Twenty Cities, Boroughs, 
and Vljl.kes occafioiuliy mentioned fioin Occuirencec iclaling to them therein recorded. 


Bullioa 
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Bullion could no otherwife be procured ; in the Pofieilion of which, how¬ 
ever, it inconteftably appears they were not at all inferior to their Neigh¬ 
bours. We may in like Manner conclude from their Buildings after they 
began to repair the old and to erect new, from their Cloaths, their Arms, 
their Shipping of feveral Sorts, their Furniture and other Conveniencies, 
that they muil have had a Variety of Manufadures. It muft be confefled, 
thflt it would have been more fatisfadory if we could have entered into a 
dearer Detail of thelh Matters ; but this our Materials would not allow. 
The ancient and authentic Annals of thefe Times are very fhort, the Ac- 
ceiiions and Deaths of Princc.s, their Wars and their religious Foun¬ 
dations, are almoft the only Things that are remembered in them: Yet 
notwithftanding this, the Fads we have laid down, though Icfs fatisfac- 
tury, are not at all lefs certain S. 

Ftcnr.RT, or according to the Saxon Orthography Ecgbryht, from 
the I'ime of his Accefilon to the Wcit Saxon Kingdom had the Conqued; 
or the Coalition rather of all the other States conllantly in View. ./Vt the 
beginning however he attacked none of them, but commenced his 
Military ‘Jperations by falling upon what they Ailed WeA Wales, the In¬ 
habitants ol which he reduced A. D. 813. Ten Years after this, when 
he had broke the Power of the Mercians, by inlHgating, as we have before 
hinted, the Fall Angles to alTert their Independency, he openly invaded 
that great Kingdom and fubdued it, though from a Mixture of Kqnity and 
Policy he rcUored Wilaf, who then governed it, as his \'^afi'al. A. D. Say 
he put an Eijd to the Heptarchy by the Redudion of Northumberland. 

E Tlici c wci c k’njr an*.! Difpurc'; about the Sources of the River Ni!<, but the Overnowing 
of titat Rivtr, as ir piu.Ui.-cJ iluifc Djfpiucs, io it left no Doubt ih.it tfieie Sources, wliate;tr they 
were*, muii be a.ieqii.-.ie lu thtir Llki 5 fs. Kingln.a, as the aneicni Rccoivls of Gl.illeniaiiy affinn, 
cr'iipioycd Fifteen tho .faiiJ Nina hiiiHircil i’jttlity-lour Pounds Vvel.^ht of Gold in tfecorating the 
Clnirch of that .Mof.a'iet y, in Velleis for ti e Altar, in Images, S<c. bcfiilcs Silver and prreious 
Stones. Without D,)nbt (''.her Flintcs weto in lil-c Minncr liberal arcv't-Jing to the Devotioi of 
thofc Times in ■-.iher I’iaec.-; Wi ev.nnot ncvcrthclefs but iticJti.c to think, that however pi nt:!, 
their Magnificeiu e w.ts not wlioil) co .liticil to religious Places, btii that Gold and Silver v. etc- iike- 
wife to be (blind in t!',.l: I’ala.e-cs, and in the Purfes of their Snlyects. The Lands v>f this Coun¬ 
try in thofc I').i)'s, as riv Ltvvs clearly (hew, produced abundantly all the Ntceffaries of Life, 
and therefore \vc may will .'iij'pofc, ornKiier affirm, that this W'lakh arofe from tlic iixpoitation 
cvf Corn, Wool, and ollicr native Comnit' Jities, the rather, hccaule we find foon after thi.s l-'eiiod 
the Exportation of lioiTis prohibited by Law, except for Picfcnts : Other 'I'hings therefbic might 
be exported for Sale. King Ina likew c endovved Schools at Rome, and fettled an aar.nal Reve¬ 
nue for their Support, to be remitte,' .horn hence; other Friiiees made the like Journeys, .ir.J left 
Marks of their MimifLccticc in fi.'tvigti Couiitiies, which thev could tmt have done if rheie had 
not been I’lenty at le.ift, if not Opulence, at Home. The Port of I.ondot:, lU'd no l.'onht othtr 
Ports, were fieqina.ied by Meichanrs ; and theieibrc t.akingall thete '1 liiic'.t tc.'g.t;her, though we 
J-.ave no difUtn't Mcmaiiahs of our J’l.ttfie, vet it cannot puflibly be denied, th.ii the Puneliiou of 
what it produces is a lutiieient Proof that it actually exilled. 
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The next Year he fubdued the Britons ftill remainins; in the Northern 
Parts, and having thus accomplilhed his whole Defign, it is probable he 
would have given a regular Form of Rule to his now extenhve Dominions. 
It was with this Intention, as is fuppofed, that he called a General Af- 
fembly at Winchefler, and there direilcd that his Realm fliouJd for the 
future be called England, and his Subjecls Englisiimkn. But before he 
could proceed farther his Deliberations were interrupted by the Danes in¬ 
vading different Parts of his Territories. A. D. he fought their Army 
at Carrum, a Place not certainly known, but witli great Lois. A, D. 8^5 he 
totally defeated them and the Cornifli. Britons who had revolted, and j<'intd 
them at Hengftone Hill. This Viffory gave him foine Hopes of (^niet, 
which however he enjoyed not long, for the next Year he fell ill, died, 
and was buried at Winchcllcr 

He was fuccccdcd by his Son Exiir.LwuLF, a Prince of a religious Turn 
of Mind, who notwithllanding by the Affiilance of his Son Ethchtan, wIumu 
as wc before-mentioned, he had declared King of Kent, repelled th;; iu- 
vafions of the Danes, and fo far reffored Peace to his Kingdom, a? to hnd 
an Opportunity for making Two Vilits to Rome, and being a \Vid )\\cr 
wlicii he went thither lalt, in his Return from thence he cl'poulcd Judith tlic 
Daughter of the Emperor Charles the Bald, and about Two Years alter 
deccafed. Etheldan his cldeft being dead, he was fuccceded hv Id . Se¬ 
cond Son E rn f.LB.\i.D, who enjo)ed the Regal Dignity hut a Ihoit 'i iinc, 
and was fucceeded in their Turns by his younger BrothersE'J in. lih.kx and 
E THE RED i. 

The 


Tt may be fathfaAory to the Reader to obferve, that this great Prince pafTcdJiisTlir. c Vera-.; 
Exile in iLc Court 01 Chailema^iic, who maintained a clofc Corrcfpoiideiice with lu.ii".- ■’{ t!,.: 
Pi inces in this inaiid. Ecgbcrt could not have been bred in a bettrr School either with l el'j >..1 :■.) 
Arms or Politics, and theieibre we need not wonder that he was fo much fujicrior in botii t.j the 
J’riiiccs his Contcmptiraiics, or th.it he ihould have fuch cxtcnfve Ideas, and profcic ■ I'l iu 
with fo great Propriety. He comineiiceJ his Reign .over the Weft Saxuiis the very (.i.!!:!-\s,;;r 
that CharJes was Clowned Emperor at Rome. Though his Edift for giving the Name of Trig- 
land to Ids Dominions is conent in our beft Hiflories, yet it is not mentioned in the- .S.ixt'.i C'hio- 
r.icle. 'J'o iay the Truth, the 'J'itlc was of an older Date, and the Reafoii coinin'>ii!y afigiieil 
is, that tiie Angles were a greater People tliun cither ilie Saxons or the Ju'es, for the Isaii Amdc.s, 
the Northumbrians, and the Mercians were all of the fame Stock. It may be the King choi'e or 
fontinued this Title to conciliate ilie .MKction of his new .Subjtdis. But after all wc do not 
find that it was cither permanent or conftant; lor though Afer, who wrote the Memturs of vMfinI, 
and dedicated them to tliat great Prince, flilct him Monarch of the Ang'o R.axons, yet Aifred 
himfelf was content with the 'I'itlc of King of the V.Vfl Saxons, as appears, in many of his \\Tnt. 
ings, and moll authentically iti the Introdinffion to liis Laws, 

‘ The Intent of this Chapter is to give tlie Reader a competent Idea of this Coumry under ilic 
Saxoas, and of the Progrefs of tlic C .nfiitntit)'! in their 'rime. As rlii ; colIiI ia>t he done with¬ 
out fBtcring into their Hillory, wc have purfued that too as briefly as we could, and takni 

. fen It e 
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The Danes during the Government of thefe Princes ravaged all Parts 
of England, putting an End to the Northumbrian and Mercian Kingdoms, 
killing Two Monarchs of the former, and expelling Burherd, who was 
tributary to and had married Ethelfwitha the Sifter of thefe Kings, out of 
the latter, obliging both the King and Queen to fly into Italy, where they 
died. They likewil'e placed a King of their own in the Ciountry of the’ 
Eaft Angles, as they had done before in Northumberland-, fpreaciing I 3 c- 
fdation and Deftruction whcre-cver they came. For their Mode of making 
War was this, they feized upon fome tenable PLicc, and iffuing from 
thence comjHllcd tlic People to furnifh them with Horfes, W'hich enabled, 
them to in.tkc Excui lions on every Side, and when they had arnalTed all 
the Booty they could they decamped, and cither took up loine frefh 
Station or returned Moine with their Plunder. Thelc Events, by which the 
V iiole Oountry wa.s in a Manner i*endered defart, fell out in the Space of 
about '1 hirty-ftve Years k. 

At this Period, A. D. 871, .Alfred, according to the Saxon Ortho¬ 
graphy, /Ei.fri-d, in I./atin Writers called Aluredus, the youngeft Son 
of Etlichvulf, came to the Ciown, or rather the Cares of it, which he 
]iad hitherto only ftiared with his Brethren, devolved now folcly upon 
him'. J le proved One of the wifeft, braveft, and beft Princes that ever 

fat 

f )mc Pains to renJer it not unintelligible or iinpleafant. This leads us to fay fomething as to the 
Fames of ilufe I’linccs, which t;ie L;u»guagc of our Forefathers being now forgotten, found not 
a little harlli in nur l'..irs, thuijp,lt to them they werecqually grateful and pleafing. Neither -were they 
lingular in this Refpeef, for in nioft ancient Nations proper Names were fo framed as to cxprcfs 
the I'i.xcclletKc of the Pet fan to w honi they -were given. Thus in Hebrew Ifrael is the Prince of 
(Jud. In the IVifian Language, which is that of the Court in the Indies, Aurin Zebe is the 
OiD.imcnt of the Tiuonc. Jn like Manner the S.axon Names w'erc in their Language equally fig- 
iiificant. Egbert, implied ever fplciidid; Ethtiwulf, a noble Support; Ethelbald, princely 
Cotintge; r.thcllu-t, pi iiiccly Luftre; and Ethtlrcd, noble Counfel. Ethel was nobie or piiucely, 
and in the iapeiiativc Jbegi ce, lilhelllan, moil noble. 

*' The D.iuct, we have oltcn oMerved, weie of all the Scourges this Country ever met with 
rite rnofl heavy and tliemorr feveic. M e have luctinflly reprefented this in the Text, but it feeiits 
Hcvelli.ry to be moie explicit, 'i'liey did not make a regular or conllaiu War, but a6tcd by re¬ 
peated and luJilcR Defeeius Wherever they came they proceeded with the utmofl Cruelty, not 
fpaiing either Sex ui .Age, and being Pagans, relpeiTcd neitherChurches or Religious Houfes, wliich 
ill the Saxon Wars were accounted faned, and this, conli.lctcd in a political Light, was no fmail 
Advuni.'ige, as it piciVrved the mofl cultivated Parts of the Country from the Horrors of War. 
The Olijeit of tl.e Danes, at the Beginning, was not Conqueil but Plunder; they carried away 
whatever was valuable, and de(lio)i.d the Reft. In a Couifeof Years, therefore, they not only 
impoveiiHud the Inhabitants to the lafi Degiee, but harrallcd them .alfo in fiicit a. Maimer, as t» 
la cuk their Spit its and deprive them of Nope. They made Treaties, hut with a View only to 
Extortion, and having fold a Peace, broke it as foon r.s they had received the Piicc. 

' This great .and good Monarch was born at Wantage in Berklliire, A. D. S.pj. His Father 
font him at Five Years aid to Rome, where he was honourably received by Pope Leo the Fourth, 

VoL, H. X X 
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fat on this or any other Throne. The Country was then^ as it had been 
for many Years before, over-run by the Pagan Danes, againft whom, ia 
the Courfe of that very Year, he fought Nine Battles with different For¬ 
tune. In the fucceeding Seven Years his Forces were fo miferabjy 
exhaufted, and thofe inhumane Invaders had made fuch Progrefs, and 
brought over fuch Multitudes of their Countrymen, that he was con- 
ftrained for his own Safety to retire into the Fens of Somerfetflaire, and to 
take Shelter in the Iflc of Athelnev ni^ 

Here he had Leifure to plan thofe wife Meafures he afterwards pur- 
fued, and having at length found Means to alfemble an Army with which 
he furprized and routed the Enemy at Ethandunc, he, to fpare the Effu- 
fion of human Blood, made a Treaty with Gothrun the Danifo King, who 
with Thirty of his principal Nobility were baptized, in confequence of 
which he affigned them the Countries of the Northumbrians and Eafl 
Angles, of which they were already in PofTeffion, that therein they might 
fettle and procure a Subfiftence for themfelvcs agreeable to the Conditions 
of that Convention 

He went thither a Second Time with his Father, and remained there a full Year. Fie derived 
from Nature a moft extcnfive Capacity, which was improved by the beft Education that *Agc coiilil 
give. He applied himlelf alEduoufly to Learning, and gradually acquired every Branch of ufclul 
Knowledge, He not only nnderftood the Principles of the Art Military, Atehitefturc, and other 
Branches of the Mathematicks, but ftudied likewUe Mech.inicks. Flc had very free :ind liberal 
Notions, took great Delight in the Converfation of Men of Parts and Learning, at the fame 'l'im« 
addifting himfelf to all manly Exercifes, as well as to the Sports of the Field. It is indeed 
amazing, that in an Age like this there fhould have been a Prince of fuch Acconiplllhmcnii; j hue 
if he had not been a Prince of fuch Accomplilhments, he could neither have p-.iioirac'd what lit: 
did, or have furniflied the Materials for thofe Memoirs of his own Times, which were written 
in them by himfelf and others. 

™ I'he Name of this Ifland in Saxos is jEthellnga—ygc, by Contraflion Athelney, that is, the 
Jfle of Nobles. It lies in Somerfctfhire (fee Vol. i. p. 333.) furrounded by the Waters of the 
Thone and Perrot, fbme Miles North-caft from I’auntoii, and ScfUth call from Bridgewater, 
It was a Place very ftrong by Situation, being furrounded by Moraffes. There had been before 
his Time a Monaftery in it, where, for his own Seairity, he conflrufted a Caflie, but in fucceeding 
and better Times he again erefled a Monaftery there. In the Leifure which this Retreat aftbrded 
him, it is believed that he framed not only the Projeft of attacking and difpcrftng the Danes, but 
aife that Syflero of Government which he afterwards cftabliflied. He was a Prince of a moft firm. 
and undaunted Spirit, whom Succefs never elated, aitd whom no Difficulties could deprefs. 

» In the Saxon Laws we find Two Treaties with this Dauifh King Gothrun, and though the 
One is ftiled a Treaty between him and King Edward, yet in Reality both weic made with Al¬ 
fred, who furvived the Danilh Prince Ten Years. The Scope of thefc Treaties was to eftablilh the 
Chriftian Religion amongft the Danes, to conciliate as far as poffiblc the Difterences betwceu i 
both Nations, and to prevent their harrafling and pillaging each other, I'he Firft fcems to bo. 
a ftiort Convention, and the Second a more elaborate Treaty, in which, for the gi eater Security of • 
the Danes, Edward was joined with his Father, and hath mo the.Title of King given him, but. 
the Danes were to remain SubjcAs to them both. 
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The King profecutecl his Enterprifrcs afterwards with fo much Dili¬ 
gence, and his Endeavours were attend.."d with fo great Succefs, tliat having 
recovered London, and many other Places of Confequence, out of -the 
Hands of the Danes, lie at length brought his Affairs into fuch a fettled 
Situation, that A. D. 893, he enadted a Body of Laws for the Die of his 
Subjefts, and foon after c.xccuted feveral other arduous Undertakings for 
•their Benefit, in this noble and publick fpirited Courfe he perfifted wkh 
unremitting V igour, notwithltanding the continual Interruptions he met 
with from repeated Jnvafions, performing fo many and fo great Adlions, as 
nothing but the moll authentick Evidence could render credible ^ 

Cities, Towns, and Fortreffes he repaired, the Country facked and 
pillaged, he reoeoplcd and rcfettled. His perfonal Induftry and Example 
animating and forming liis Court and his People. He raifed tip wife 
Minillers, able Generals, pious and learned Pi elates, inftituted publick 
Schools, founded Univerlity College and other Places of Learning in Ox** 
•lord, fent for the rnoft famous Frofcfibrs from foreign Parts, and eftab- 
lillied them in his own Dominions. He held a dole Correl'pondence with, 
and was much admired by the greateft Princes on the Continent, difpatched 
frequent MelVengers with Alms to Rome, and even to the Chrillians of St. 
I'homas in the Ealt Indies, from whom he received feme Prefents in re¬ 
turn. He lliewed great Attention to Trade, revived and extended Navi¬ 
gation, and encouraged and rewarded every Species of Induftry. In this 
glorious Career, unblemilhed by any Kind of Vice or Weaknefs, he kept a 
llcady Progrefs, beloved at Home, refpe<fted abroad, and having eftab- 
hlhcdan immortal Reputation by his Adlions, he deceafed A. D. 90., after 
a Reign of Thirty-years, and in the Fifty-fecond of his Age. 


“ Tliis great Monarch wrote himft-lf many Things, feme of which are come down even to otir 
l imes, and ihcfc aie incontcftablc Kvidences of his Temper and Intentions, as well as ot his 
Abilities. In bis Preface to Gregory’s Paftoral, he hath given a very plain, but a very paihctic 
Account of the low State to which Learning was reduced by the Devaftations of tire Dams. In 
his Englilh Tranflation of Orofins, we have a more full and perlcft Account of the Voyage made 
by liis Orders, byOflherand WolIhinir.ro the North Seats, than that in Hakluyt’s Collefiiiai. In a 
Word, wc have abundant TcHimony from hiinfclf, that he was really fuch a Man and fix ha 
PiinccJiswc have icprefented him. The Memoirs of his Life by hiS ChapKain Adciiiis Menc- 
vcnlis, written in his own Time, and addrelTed to himfelf, are of indifpuiable Authoiity, and 
though they rel.ttc his great AfVlons, yet the Stile is plain .md limple like the Muuntis cf tl-.c 
Age in which he lived. The fame may be faid of the Saxon Chronicle. Ethelweidns, niul iii- 
gulphus Abbot of Croyland, lived at no great Diftance from his Times, and agree pcrhcllv will 
with thefe. Florence of Worceftcr and William of Malmclbury, though later in Poim of Time, 
feem to have colkdlcd their HilVories from good Materials. Add to this, that the Laws of his 
SuccelTors bear Witnefs to his Wifdom, Piety, and Jullicc, and we might iikewile mention an¬ 
cient inferiptions that corroborate the Truth of what we find recorded in our HiPories It was 
nccefliii^ to itppiizc the Reader of the Certainty there is of the Faffs delivered su the Text. 
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If \vc may place any Truft in the general Opinion of our ableft Writers, 
this famous Mon^arch was the great Legiflator of this Country, and ought 
to be regarded as the Author of the Saxon, or rather of the Englifli Con- 
flitution i\ T his Sentiment will feem to be the more juftly founded, if we 
refled that he was the foie Ruler of the whole Nation, not only as the 
Grandi'on and Succeflbr toEcgbert, who put an End to the Heptarchy, but 
as the Defender of the Anglo-Saxons againfl: the Danes, who were Mafter*; 
of a great Part of the Country, and had over-run and ruined the Refl. 
\Vh at therefore he held he had recovered at lead, if not acquired, and 
had no Competitor or Rival to difpute his Right. Rut as he tells us 
hirnfelf in the Introdudion to his Laws, he diligently wrought the old 
into the new Syftem, preferving fuch of his Anceflor’s Inftitutions as were 
fit to remain, and a hling and fupplying by his own, what the Altera¬ 
tion of Times and Circumflances rendered ncceflary, recommending tfie 
like Care and Condud to his Succelfors. 

As his Situation made this requifite, fo it alfo made it pradicable; for. 
having none to controul him,, and having likewifc the entire Confidenee of 
his Sabjeds, founded in. the Superiority of his Abilities and the Ikirity of 
his Intentions, of both which they had equal Experience, his Iiijlifu- 
tions of every Kind met with a willing and univerfal Oliediencc. That 
this is a true Reprefentation of Fadls, the Confcqueuces will inconteftahly 
•fhew, for tlfi.s Arrangement evidently prevailed in fucceeding 'rime.-, 
though no Veflig'‘s appear of its Introdudion, and it is no lefs jdain chat it 
could not be made before his Time^. Befides there are many and expref-: 

Proofs , 


P Ir is rcqnifiw to npprehend thefc Matters dearly, that we /houl.l explilin in wliat Senfe he is 
te) h" uac'c-fl.ral to give Laws to this Counrry. It mull be allowed he was But the Inventor of 
the On ilum inro Shires, or perhaps of Hundreds ; the former, ar Ic.tll, bting ccriainly knov/ij 
b fore his i'lme, AtTer having told us, that he was born in Hcrkfnire, an ^ mentions (everal other 
Sitiics i'l (he C.Jiufe of hb Work. U mt) be likewifc faid, that he tiviiLl not politbly coraplcat 
tlio LiV'iiiuii, the Countries Notth of Humber, and titolc pofTelTitd by the Kail Angles, being in 
hb I’i.ii; m ihe HmL of the Danes It is alio true, that mere weie Earls before his Time. But . 
all this <!oes not derogite from wh.it the Reader will liud hereafter alTl'i'ed in lelpedt to him. 
Tor rctt'.iiiiig the clJ Name--, and in a great Meariirc perhaps the old Divifions, he adapted them 
to nev.' Put poles. Shires bcfoi e his 'I'i ne were i-nly in the \\ eft Saxon King.ioni and its Dc- 
T>e;i.;!.^’vtie's; but he introdaced them, ft.xed their Liiisifs, and fubdivided th.cm into Hundreds and 
Titliitigs through all his Dominions He made the Earls or Aldermen civil Officer.^, and intio- 
(local other infeiior Officers under tht.p, upon which Model hb S'tcceflbrs proceeded ; and it is in 
this Sutfe that he is very truly fai l to tie the Auth'rr of ihele Iiiftitutlons. 

a Though nothing c.m be inore cx.li’t or rnore uniform than Alfred's Plan of Covernroeat, yet 
in r; fpa t thereto, it docs not appear that he cecr laid down an exprefs Syftem or Code ol Laws, 
or at Ic-uft there is none Inch corat down to . 'I'radition indeed repoits many 'I'hings that carry . 
an Appearance of this, an.l there can be no D..;iibt that many of his Laws and legal Judgments,. 
stf,e.ioft, zi itis likewile, true, that in moe’ern Times fevcrtil Pieces reiatjye to this great Mo- 
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Proofs that feveral effential Parts of it were brought in by Alfred, to whom 
therefore we may rationally aferibe the Whole, erpecially as the Plan is 
litnple, regular, and coniiedted. It mufl: however be acknowledged, that 
.it was gradually carried into Execution by his Succeirors, and of couife the 
Eifedts of it were moft confpicuous in their Reigns, though the Out-line of 
the Syftem was undoubtedly his. It is our Duty to give a Plan of this. 
Conflittition, to e\'plaiii the Spirit of it, and to flicw wherein the Excel¬ 
lency of it coniifls. 

This wife and judicious Monarch provided firft for the complete Rcfti- 
tution of Religion, which was then far lei's tainted with the Errors of Po- 
j-'cry than in I'ucceeding Ages, looking upon it as the only folid J 3 afis of civil 
Ohedienc..-, and when lie ha 1 acconiplilhed this, he proceeded in like 
Manner to reflore the State. ETc obferved the numerous Mifehiefs that 
and'c from Diforder and the Want of a regular Diflribution of the feveral 
Parts of his Dominions, and this induced liim to divide the Realm into 
Counties or Shires, every County into Hundreds, and every Hundred into 
Tirhings. By this Divition, and the Circnmdances attending it, he 
tiu'roughly provided for t!ie publick Trancpullity. Every Houfeholdcr was 
anlwerable for his Family, and any Stranger who Raid with him more than. 
Two Nights. The Towns v/ere accountable for every Houfcholder re- 
fuiing iii them; the Hundred, for every Town comprehended therein; and 
the County, for the Inhabitants in all the Hundreds it contained r. 

Ei' 


n.uxh hav? been recovered, that were formerly buried in Oblivion. But ftill this Difficulty is not re- 
ni.;'.Lvl, wc h.ue no (iillleifiit AuthoiiU t(ja]Tirm, that he ever l.iid down or cuaffed any luth 
Ilow tl,en i.s he a Le;;illator ? \Vhy is any Syliein atnibuted to him ? Or how if .he did fiame, 
wiihout pifoliihii.'r, came it to p:e\.iii ? The Truth feeais to be, that as he recovered his Do- 
liniiioiis by Degites, lb in Proportion as he recovered them, he_tllablilhed a certain and pe- 
( eli.ir M.uie oi (joveinment, the Modi .1 of which he liad Ir.nned in his own Mind duriiit; tl:e I nnc 
ot Jii.s Retreat in the I(!e of AilKliiey. The Convenieiicies aiifmg from it, and the advantageous 
Coiilcqueiiccs with whieli it was attended, together with the Reverence that w.ts long paid to his 
Memory; efiablilhed it efllAually, .and the Saxons by Habit grew to have a jult btnie ol the Ek~ 
cellencv, and from thence an unalteiabic AtKeTion for this Conllituiion. 

r The State of Things, and the Nature of his IiifHtutions duly conlidered, they will .appear to ■ 
any canJi.l Judge, .is well and as wilely coiitiivcd as any of the boafted Syllcms t)f .Antiquity; 
yet it is by no Means probable, that .Alfred deiived mueh Heip from conlulting and compaiiinr 
Rich Conifitutions : 'I'hough thi.s, to .do him Honoui, h.tih been aflliteJ by foine of our ffif- 
rorians. U is much more- likely, ihat they were entirely of his own Coneeptiou ; neither is his 
Sagacity in forming to be more admired, than his Dexterity in introducing titem. \\ hen he In If 
liegaii to fee 1 hings in Order, he toniiJ, among many other Calamirio', that the Saxons ueic 
iuqnently pluiuieied by wicked Men of their own Nation, dilguifed in tlie Habit of D.iiics. The 
Divifioa therclorc of the Country, a;id the feveinl Subdiviiions of it.s Inh.ibltants, wa.., iht only , 
.'.dequatc Remedy that eouKl be applied to this Evil. The People therefore readily fubir.itte j to 
it fiom a Piiticiple of Iiitercfl:, and when once it was ell.abliihcd, the Cor.renienec u.ts fo great, 
aud fo apparent, that they had no Tempi.ition to alter or complaia of it, . JudeeJ. the C'oiiie- 
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By this fimple Regulation every Individual became refponfible for his 
Ccndudl, as, for their own Security, his Neighbours in cafe of Delinquency 
were.bound to bring him to Juftice. That this might be done fpeedily, 
certainly, and w'ith Facility, fettled Courts and proper Judges were apy 
pointed in all thcfe Dhlridls, fo that Offences againft the Publick, as weTl 
.V-, i rivate Wrongs were quickly and effedtually redreffed, and this by the 
Confentof thcPcople themfclves, who compofed the Juries in thefe Courts 

The Karl was the King’s Lieutenant, the Shire Reeve, whom we by 
Contraclion (file Sheriff, was the minifterial Ofticer in every County. This 
Divifion ferved alfo for maintaining a conflant Force for the Defence 
of the Country. The feveral Orders of People were kj fuch a Manner dif- 
pofed, as to anfwer mofl effedually the great Ends of Society. The Earls 
were to difeharge their Duties in their refpedlivc Counties with I^xadtiiefs 
and Fidelity, on Pain of Punifhment, being deprived of their Oflices, and 
lofing the Royal Favour. The King’s Thanes, who were the next Clafs 
of Nobility, the Under, or as fometimes called xVIiiidle 7 'hanes, who were 
pofi'elfed of Manors, and the Cheorls or Yeomen, the lowed Clafs of Free¬ 
holders, having all their legal Rights and Privileges j and as an Encou¬ 
ragement to Virtue and Induftry, if any by Agriculture, Mcrchandi^cc, or 
other honeft Profeffion, fo improved his Property, as to be able to fupport 
the Dignity, he came into the Rank of Thanes. Vaffals or Servants, tliough 
not Freemen, were protedled from ill Uf.ige, their Mafters being bound 
to regard them as God’s People, and the King’s Subjects t. 

Cities 

qiicnces were very cxtraortlinary, for from the Roads belag fo infefted, that it was dangerons to 
go from One Place to another, they became in a (hort Space fo fafe, that Ingulphus tells us. 
Men might leave their Money in them at Night and find it in the Morning, or as «)thers affirm. 
Gold Bracelets were hung upon 'Frees and Bufhes without any Body’s offering to touch them. 

* The Courts by him cftablilbed were conformable to and coeval with thefe Divifions. In the 
County Court, both the Earl and the Bifhop fat originally, till the latter was removed by Law, 
and the former gradually negleffed it; This was the great Court in which Eieftions were made, 
all publick Burinefs was tranfiiAed, as well as Caufes heard, and Wrongs redrefTed. The HimdjcJ 
■Court refcmblcd that of the County. The Court Baron was more limited in Juiifdiffion, and 
the Court Lcel or View of Frankpledge was moft frequently held, that the Ficeholdcrs might 
have a dillinft Knowledge of each others Behaviour, and Once a Year the Sheriff prefided therein, 
which was thence ftUed the Sheriff’s Turn. In criminal Cafes, Juries prefented all Bleaches of 
the Law, and thofe charged with committing them were tried as to the Faft by a Jury; thus, 
as we have often remarked, Juftice was brought to thetr own Doors, and every Man had Right 
done him, was acquitted or found Guilty by his Peers or Equals, Men of the Vicinity or Kclgh- 
bonrhood, who, of ail others, were like to be belt informed, and for their own Bakes would be 
moft wary in their Decifions: Yet, as Infallibility w'as not to be expefted, thefe Judgments 
were expjfcd to the tnfpeftion and Controul of the King’s own Courts, which were then Iti¬ 
nerant, following his Perfon in his Progrefs through different Parts of his Dominions. 

' The Saxons ftilcd thofe who had ,l 'rifdiftions under the King Ealdormen, the Word EalJor- 
oan meaning the fame with Senator, or a grave Counfellor- In Procefs of Time, the Daiiiib 
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Cities and Towns had their Magiftrates, and proper Mode of manag- 
ihg their Concerns, as by the Saxon Terms for their feveral Councils and 
AlTemblies ftill remaining in Ufe, plainly appears. Publick Markets were 
affigned. Laws were made for preventing Frauds in Dealing, and other 
Steps were taken for a free and fafe Intercourfe for the Benefit of Trade. 
In refpedl to foreign Commerce, Merchants were not only proteded and 
honoured, but the King for their Encouragement lent them S!iips. He 
fa\v the Neceflity of having a Naval Force, and he faw that this was no 
Wry attainable, but either by the Pradice of Piracy, which was the Me¬ 
thod taken by the Danes, or by the promoting Commerce, which was the 
Mode he chofe. He fo much aftcded Navigation as to fend experienced 
Seamen to examine the Northern Fifiieries, and to explore, as many be¬ 
lieve, a PalTagc that Way to the Eaft Indies; Things that would fcarce 
meet with Credit, if the Reports of thefe Mariners in the Saxon Lan¬ 
guage were not flill extant 

In regard to Military Affairs, he was equally prudent and methodical,, 
for in every County there was a trained Militia, muftered at ftated Times, 
and ready for Service when Need required; fo that where-ever an Enemy 
l.'.nded, Refiilance might be immediately made; and if the Power of One 
County was not fuflicient, they were affiffed by the Counties adjoining. 
The Naval I'orce was alfo properly regulated, ffationed in convenient. 

Title (if Eorle was a.-^opred, from whence our modern Word F.irl. In .Alfred’s Days they admi- 
nifhed Juflivc in their rcfpcfllve Diftrii^s, whence we find them Ailed Shiremcii. The'I'hanes,. 
or King's Tli.incs, were his Officers who held Lands in Right of their Offices. The Middle or 
Under Thane.s, were Men of Property, and thofc ol'an inferior Rank who could acquire Five Hides 
of l.;:nd, had a.Church or Chapel, .t M.inor Hoafe for the Entertainment of their Tenants, and 
a Court in whicli they met to decide petty Caufes, became from thence a Thane, and enjoyed 
all his Priviliges., 

» The Cities and great T«)Wns that had been rukicd by the Danes, he very carefully repaired, 
direi'fing them to be walk I and fortified, to prevent i'ueh Misfortunes for the future. He alfo 
built fonxe new Places, particularly Shafiefbury, in the Eighth Year of his Reign, as appeared by 
rin Inlcription on a Stone dug up there long after. The fame Scheme of Government prevailed in 
his Cities as in the Conntryf; for iiiAead '.f .Shires they were divided into Wards, with Magi¬ 
ftrates in each ; he elfablilhed in them publick Markets, to prevent the felling in them claudcf- 
tinely Cattle or Horfes that were Ifolen. He encouraged the Refort of Foreigners to his C’ourt, 
which is a fiifficient Proof of the Intercourfe at that Time between this and other Nations. 
His AdUons likewife demonftrate, that he mull have been diligent in his Enquiries, and have been 
very for'nnate in his lutelligerce; he could not otherwife have had any Reafon to have direfled 
an Kxiiediiion into the Northern Seas, the Journal of which, from hi.s own Prtface to Orolius, 
is pi Inte l in Saxon and in Latin, in the Appendix to Walker’s Tranllation of Sir John Spdmau’s 
Lite of this Monarch, and is a very curious Piece, as it fliews that AVhaie and Seal I'iUiing M ere 
praftifed in tht.fe Times, and that the Fins and Laplanders placed thek chief-Rkhes in Skins,. 
Kurs, and Rain Deer, as they do at this Day. 


Forts.,, 
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Ports, and kept in conflant Repair w. The King himfclf examined the 
Ships of the Danifli Pirates, and finding them longer and better built than 
his own, he contrived and ronflruSed Vefl'els that were Aill larger, ftronger, 
and higher than thefe, which in a Aiort Space he flationed on both Sides^ 
the Ifland, by which the Danes were frequently attacked at Sea, and tbofe 
on Board having no Qiiarter given them, were fo exceedingly intimidated, 
that they ventured feldom within their Reach. 

But as the Changes of CircumAances made a Change of Menfurcs 
fometimes reqitifite, and that the State of pubhek Affairs might be better 
underAeod, it was fettled that CJcneral AA'cmblics A^ould be iicld Twice a 
Year, in which the Monarch aAlAcd by the Advice of the IVdates, Eails, 
Thanes, and other Counfellors, Ailed in general wife 7 vlcn, decided on 
Jviatters of the higheA Importance, and in which new Laws, when ne- 
•elfary, were enad-ed j which AA’tmhly was the Reprefentative of tlte 
Anglo-Saxon Nation, and in which alone the fuprenie IcgiAative Autho¬ 
rity rcfided 

The. Excellency of this SyAem might be Aiewn in a great Variety of 
Particulars, but a few InAanccs may lutHce. In the FirA Place, from 
the DiAiibution of the Inhabitants, no Man could be idle uitilcn, 

* It wns the flngular Prudence of this able Monnrth to convert Mifcvics into Mcrclc r, and bv 
rr.nbirg bis Sul>ic(fls r<.i'.fible d the Caufes of their Misfortunes, inlpiring them with Coin age and 
Pcrfevciance in the y^pplication of proper Remedies. The Saxons to his Time had built but 
flightly, and though their Towns were many of them great, yet the Houfes were mud of tliem 
Timber. He convinced them of the Ncceility c,f fortifying them, and taught them howto do 
it. He placed regular Garrii'uns, and fixed the Manner in which they were to he relieved. 
Idc fiifi infrituted a regular Squadron of armed VcfTels for the Piotedtion of the C'oafts, and 
appointed Guardians of the. m.iritime Parts of the Country, with extraordinary Powers for af- 
ieinblirig Forces on the Firft News of an Invafion. He ferved in Perfon as well on Hoard hi:; 
Shi (ID as ill hi.s Armies; and as to all theic Regulations we have .Accounts of tlicm citlier in 
'/. liters of li's own Time, or very near it, for whofe Fidelity we have this fingnlar Pledpo, 
that though they might eafily record thefe Facts, it would have been difficult, if not impoffible, 
tr-them to have invented them. 

^ 'I'htfe great Councils had various Names in the Saxon Langtnge, but are rrimmonly fiilcd 
}J'}ic):a dem'j'.f'r m AjfnnhU. s oi H'if m.-1. In t’ e-n fat the Prelates, biai ls, Thanes, and wh.it 
i.' tiaxon arc ffiltJ about whicli thete hath been fome C^oiilroverfy ; but by con'panrg 

th'- Saxon Laws, it very clearly .appears, that they ''verc ^k•n c;f tipprovccl ludgment and Know¬ 
ledge in the L.iws. The Meiu’ocrs in thefe gie.it (’omicils had a deliberative Voi,c in the making 
or lepc.iling of Laws, and a judicial Voice in to the C'aufes Civil and Criminal, ih.it 

were cither licaid or rtvifed before them. (Sekien s Works, vol. v, p. 666 .) Alfred was e.V' cc d- 
icgly careful in this Paiticiilar, for his Hdtoiiaii Affcr infonris us, that he repiimindcd very 
hvc fcly hi# laris and other Jufiices for their Errors in the Decilion of Caufes, telling them 
fj’ainly. that if they were ignoi ant of the Laws they ought to refign ihrir Ofliccs, and to pre- 
veiu iuch iv-ilf in (ncccediug Times, he dirtffed every Man w'ho had a rcjmpetent Eflate to breed 
iip his Soij.s in fuch Lcaining, as might qualify them for the Service of their Country in tliefis 
-duces. 
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or fupply the Wants that his Idlenefs occafioned by any A£t of Violence 
or Wickednefs unpunidied. In the next Place, though Punilhinents were 
fettled by the Law, and declared by the Judge, yet this was in virtue of 
a Prefentinent or Vcrdic^l by a Jury. Ladly, the Wil'doin of the Laws, 
not the Will of the Magiflrate, regulated the Subjed’s Adions, the Au¬ 
thority of the Prince and the Freedom of the People being fo equally ad- 
jufted, andfo intimately interwoven, as to contribute alike to the Happinefs 
of Individuals, and to the publick Plonour and Safety. 

Edward, commonly filled by our Hiflorians Edward the Elder, fuc- 
ceeded his Father in his Dominions, whpm by his Military Talents he had 
long afliflcd in the Field, and he fucceeded him in the full Vigour of his 
Years. The Nation reaped from hence great Advantages, as the Danes 
who flood in Atve of Alfred, would not have failed to have tried their 
Strength afrcfli againfl a Succelfor of Icfs Spirit. As it was, he had fcarce 
entered on the regal Otlice before his Courage .and his Prudence were put 
to the Trial hy a Civil War raifed againfl him by his Coufin, who, being 
obliged to lly, had Recourle to the Danes for Afliflance, who,received him 
willingly, and this brought on a War which was attended with much 
Danger, liloodflicd, and Trouble.'’. 

Edward fupported himfelf againfl all his Enemies with equal Firm- 
nels and 'i’emper, purfuing fleadily his Father’s Maxims, which contri¬ 
buted not a little to make their E-xcellepcy better known and underflood. 
He fought a great many Battles, and moll of them with Succefsj yet in the 
Midil of his .Vidtories he llflencd willingly to any Overtures for Peace, 
which, when concluded, he kept religioully, and employed to the befl Pur- 
pofes. He repaired many old and built not a few Cities and Towns, fludy¬ 
ing carefully all the Advantages of Situation, and peopled them promifeu- 
oully with Saxons and Danes, who being once brought to pra^ftife Induflry, 

Tl'iis Prince, when J'onnR, was bred up under his Brother-in-law, Eihelred, E.ul of Mercia, 
■who mat l ied his Siller, Ethcllieda, both very extraordinary Perfons, to W'hom many of the Sfonks, 
without Ceremony, give the Title of King and Queen of Mercia, though the chief Place of tiieh 
Rclidence was London. Tlie Truth is, that Ethelrcd was a great Captain and a great State!', 
man, and Alfred, when he recovered I.ondon from the Danes, committed it toj^is Care, and after¬ 
wards gave him the Government of fo much of Mercia as he had recovercef. In his lull ill 
he bequeathed liim, by the Title of his Commander in Chief, Two thouliind Marks. 1 iljclrcd 
deccafed A. D. 912, upon which Ethelfleda furrcndcrcd to her Brother I onvion and OxtorJ, 1 u: 
retained Mercia, wliicli fhc governed with great \Vlf 3 om and Spirit, commanding her .'M-mics in 
Perfon, with which fl\c invaded Wales and took Brecknock. She alttrwavJs tuioed her .Arms 
againli the D.mcs, from wliom (he took Derby by Storm,, in wltlch (he loll Four of lier gicat Cap¬ 
tains; (lie likewife reduced Lcicefter, built and fortified Stamford, I'owceftcr, Cherbury, and 
other Places. She alfo repaired Warwick, and dying A. D. 920, was interred «i;h her Lord 
in the Abby of Gloucefter, which was founded by them both. 

VoL. II. ^ Y y 
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•s conducive to the Acquifition of Property, became both ufefal and faith¬ 
ful Subjedts*. 

By this Policy he not only repeopled and improved his Country, but by 
Degrees fo won upon the Danes, who inhabited the Territory formerly be¬ 
longing to the Eaft Angles, that they voluntarHy fobmitted and emmed 
him for their Monarch. Thofe in Northumberland he rendered tributary 
by Force of Arms, t-reating them with great Gentlenefs and Humanity. 
JHfe was no lefs fuccefsful againft the Scots and Welch, whom he treated 
with like Moderation, fo that he grew more to be efteemed for the Ufe he 
made of it, than feared from the Increase of his Power. His conftant Aim 
was the perfedling that regular Eftabliihment which his Father had lb 
wifely planned, and by the Execution of which he fo evidently extended 
his own and diminifhed the Strength of the Danes, who were more hum¬ 
bled by his judicious Condudt than they had been by his repeated Vic¬ 
tories. By this Manner of Proceeding, though great Part of his Time 
was fpent in the Field, he conftantly cultivated the Arts of Peace, and 
rendered them known and acceptable to his SubjedtsHe reigned with 
great Reputation Twenty-four Years, and left by Three Wives a nume¬ 
rous Pofterity, feveral of his Sons fucceeding him in the Throne, and Three 
©f his Daughters matched with the Emperor of Germany, the King of 

* This MoEwreh, taaght by the Examples of his Father aird Brother-in-law, fpent a great Pai r 
of his 'rime in repairing and fortifying old Cities and great Towns, fuch as Hertford, i.ciccftt.r, 
and other Places, and building new Ones where they might boft ferve to biidle his tiubulcnt 
Ntighbouis. The Method he rook was this : He cintopcd his Army in the Summer in {iinn. 
convenient Quarters, fo as to cover completely thofe who v'erc employed in bnilding the ntv,' 
Town he marked out. Thus for Inftance, he lay One Sirmmcr at Witham in Effex with his 
Forces, while he bnilt and fortiBed Malden. He had not long retired from thence befoi e it was 
invefted by the Danes; but the People knowing the Strength of the Place, and that tlit-y flvnild 
be quickly relieved, defended it vigoroafly, and when the King with his Army attacked the 
Enemy, they fell furkjufly upon their Rear and deftroyed Numbers. In the interior Part of the 
Country he peopled the Towns and Villages with Saxons and Danes, relying upon the Wifdoin 
f){ bis Father’s Law«, which, by rendering the Inhabitants of every Tithing refponfible for the 
Conduft of each other, kept the new Subjects in .good Order, till for the Secuiity of the Sub-- 
hance they had attained, it became their own Interefi to perfiR in their Duty. 

• This Monarch alfo made feveral good Laws, and particularly enjoined the holding Onoe 
within every Mon^ the County Court. We find in thefc Mention made of the Dombec, but 
what that was Aumora are by no means agreed. Some take it for a Kegifior of original Writs, 
others, for a Colleflbn of Judgments, and fomefor a Book of Statutes : Whatever it was, it 
plainly fhew s that the Judges in thofe Times had a certain Rule of A£lion, which was known 
likewife to the People, according to which they were bound to adl, aaid in cafe of Tran^^rcf- 
fion were liabk to be punilhed. He was very llrifl in the Execution of Jufiice, though very 
tender of creating new Crimes. It appears from his Laws, that if Men were guilty of Of¬ 
fences for which they were unable themfelves to pay the Penalty, and their Relations would not 
do it for them, they loft their Liberty, and- this ieeios to be the Source, or at lead the principal 
Source ol Bondage among the Saxons. 

* France,, 
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France, and the Puke of Saxony, who was Son to the Emperor Hcniy 
the Third* 

Iliseldeft Swi Ethelstan Aicceeded him, who was in the Flower of his 
Age in A. D. 925, and was with great Solemnity crowned at Kingfton 
upon Thames, Some Troubles are faid to have clouded the Dawn of his 
Reign, which were however compofed without Bloodftied. He held 
fevcral Synods and General Affemblies, in which many excellent 
Laws w'ere enadted for eftabiiihing Peace and good Order, promoting 
the due Adminjftration of Juftiee, preventing Frauds, and regulating the 
fevcral Mints throughout the Kingdom, all of them agreeable to and in 
Support of Alfred’s Plan 

Hk w'as diverted from his Attention to civil' Affairs by the Incurfions of 
tljc Northumbrian Danes in Conjundlion with the Scots, againft whom, 
acting with great Vigour and Succefs, he brought them to demand a Peace, 
wliich he granted upon very eafy Terms. This was far from being at¬ 
tended with fuch an Effcdt as he might reafonably have expedted. For 
perceiving that his Power was continually increaling, the Welch, the Nor¬ 
thumbrians, the Irifli Danes under their King Anlaff, with the Scots, 
formed a general Confederacy againft him, and afiembled a numerous Army 
and a prodigious Fleet in the Northern Parts of the Ifland, from whence 
they intended to have invaded him in the Heart of his Dominions, and 
at the fame Time to have made Defeents on different Parts of the Coafi,. 

But Ethelftan prevented this by marching againft them with a potent 
Army and a competent Naval Force, with which he gained, though not 
without great Bloodfhed and Difficulty, a moft dccilive Vidfory, in which 
the Slaughter was greater than in any Battle before that Time fought in 
this Ifland. This lignal Event happened A. D. 938, and we have a very 
pathetick, though poetical Account of it in the Saxon Annals, fo much 
the more remarkable, as though delivered in a moft pompous Stile, yet it is 
not intermixed with auy of thofe fabulous Miracles, that, to do Honour to 

b The Laws of King Athejftan hreathe a true Spirit of Patriotifm, and are calculated for 
tlie public Benefit of the whok Community. He (hews himfeif particularly anxious for piefcrving 
the public Peace, that is, an uniform and univerfal Submilfion to tTic Laws. He is remarkably 
feverc againft Judges departing from their Duty. He ordain* that all Pifces of Money of the 
fame Value fliould be of the fame Weight and Finenefs where*ever coined, and adjures the 
Mafter of the Mint guilty of Fraud therein, to lofe his Hand. In his Statutes there are many Pro- 
vifions agaiuft Fraud and Oppofitioo, and it is very eafy to diftinguilh from the whuk Tenor of 
tliem, tliat they were made when the Condition of the Subjefl was in refpcA to pall Days become 
(afe and eafy, the Provifions in them plainly declaring, that thtx»ugh the Operation of Alfred’s 
Syitem tbefe were become thriving Times. 

y y 2 


this 
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this^ great Prince, have been invented and inferted in their Accounts by other 
Monkifli Hiftorians The King after this Succefs turned his Arms, as in 
other Places we have already mentioned, againfl: Weft Wales, difpoflefling 
the Cornifti of the City of Exeter, driving them beyond the River Tamar, 
and feizing the Ifles of Scilly to prevent their becoming the Rendezvous 
of the Irhh and Danifh fleets. A. D. p4i he deeeafed in the Fifteenth 
Year of his Reign, unmarried* and of courfe without IlTuc. 

He was fucceeded by his Brother Edmund, a young Prince of a mar¬ 
tial Spirit, and of a very adlive Temper. Againft him, the Danes be¬ 
gan to ftir on all Sides, which afforded him Ground to difpoflefs them of 
feveral great Towns which they had hitherto held in Mercia, and which 
he now fortified and peopled with Saxons. Afterwards on frefli Provoca¬ 
tion he entered into and fubdued great Part of Northumberland, but on 
the humble Submiffion of Two of their Kings he concluded a Peace on 
Condition that they embraced the Chriftian Religion, in confequence of 
which he became Sponfor at their Baptifms. But they quickly apoftatized 
and the War broke out afrefli, on which he attacked them with a nume¬ 
rous Army, and, by the Afllftance of a Prince of South Wales, reduced the 
beft Part of their Dominions. In this War alfo he made himfclf Mafter 
of Cumberland, then an independent Sovereignty, which he generoufly be¬ 
llowed on Malcolm King of Scots, upon Condition that he defended the 
Northern Parts of England againft any future Attempts of the Danes, 
by which Tenure it was held by him and his Succeflbrs‘1. 

This 


' In tfie Chronicles written fince the Conqiieft, wc have fome ftrangc, not to fay incredible 
Stories of this Prince’s Piety. In his March Northwards it is faid, that he went to pay his De¬ 
votions at the Shrine of St. John of Beverly, where he promifed, that if he obtained Victory, 
by ihc Tnterceffion of the Saint, he would make large Donations to his C'hurcli, in Token of 
which he pawned his Knife, which on his Return, with Viffory, he redeemed by the full Per¬ 
formance of his Promife. It is alfo faid, that being near Dunbar, he prayed for fome llgnal 
Proof that the Kingdom of Scotland ought to be dependoot upon his, and thereupon flruek Iiia 
Sword an Plil, or as ibmc fiiy Three Ells deep into a Rock. But the more ancient Chronicles, though 
they nicTition his Viftories, are filent as to the Miracles. It is howxver true, that he refioreJ 
Lands that had been taken from the Sec of Durham, and by his Charter granted lait'cly to the 
Church of Beverly, as in reality he did to almoft every great Monaftery in tire Kingdom. It 
may not be amifi. to add, that like his Grandfather lie was a very learned and fUidious Prince. 

'I It feems very certain, that at this I'ime Cumberland was an independent Kingdom, but per¬ 
haps it is not quite fo certain, w'ho w'ere its Inhabitants. Camden inclines to think they were 
the Rem.-iins of the ancient Britons; but from Circumffanccs it may admit of fome Doubt 
whether they were not Danes. Whoever they were, Edmund by the AHiftance of Leolin King 
of .South Wales entirely fubdued them, and bellowed this Kingdom; as the .Scots Chronicles 
admit, on a Prince of their Nation, whofe Name was Malcolno, the Englilh lUlloriaus make hln* 
King of Scotland. . The Scots fay he w.-is their Prince and Heir apparent. It (hould feem, that 
tliis was a very wife Conceffion, for by this. Means the .Scots were intertflcd in keeping out the 
Danes, with whom they had often leagued before. The Saxon Chrordek tells us, that Cuml.cr- 

laud 
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This great Monarch was an able Statefman as well as a gallant Captain,- 
as from the Laws made by him evidently appears, affording the ftrongeft 
Proofs of his Zeal for the publiek Good, bis Affeftion for his Subjeds, 
and his Regard to the Conftitution, It niay be truly faid, that to thefe 
Principles he facrificed his Life, for fitting at Table on a Feaft Day, and 
feeing One who had been outlawed for his Crimes enter the Hall, lie rofe 
and leized him A Struggle between them enfuing, they fell together, 
when the Vill un drawing a Knife, thrufl: it into the King’s Bowels, and 
killed hiiii on the Spot, to the general Grief of the People, in the Seventh 
Year of his Reign. He left his Dominions much enlarged, and his Sub¬ 
jects in great Prolperity 

But his Two Sons being Infants at the Time of his Deceafe, he was 
fuccccdcd in the Throne by his Brother Edrei), a Prince of great Prudence, 
whoreduced the Northumbrians, awed the Scots, and maintained his Kingdom 
in much'I'ranquiility during a Reign of between Nine and Ten Years. He 
was fucccvdc I b)' the cldcft of his Nephews Eowy, Edwic, or Edwin, the 
Son of King lidmoud, a Youth of whom the Monkifh Writers report many 
I’hings very iliiJionouraldc in refpedt to his Manners, which however archardly 
credible, liuce at the Time of his Acceffion he was fcarce Fourteen. ‘The 
Truth feems to he their Prolperity had corrupted the Bulk of tlie Clergy, 
great Dilll-iulons having ankii between the Monks headed by Dunilan, 
afterwanis Arcbhiihop of Canterbury, w'hom this King banifi'.ed, and the 
fecubir Pnclls whom he fupported. In confequence of the Animofities 
wlilch thei'e Difputcs occalioncd, his Brother Edgar was invefied with 
Regal Authority over the Countries of Mercia and Northumberland, 


linj was p,ivcn tn Mala-Iin fo be Confederate with the King by Sea and by Land. This 
Coiici-liion had its r.lil-ift; the Scots held Cumberland till the Norman Conciueft, and the Heir 
of tl'.clr Crowu was Idilc.l Lord of Cumberland, and often according to the Mode of thofe Times 


King. 

' 'I'hc Ri.ciu-'lion of Northumberland, which Term, according to the Acceptation of thole 
Times, romr-ehended, as bath been Ibewn, d’wo Kingdoms exclulive of that of Cumberland, 
w.as a Very t .-.ilulciuhle Acyuifition. and having coll much Blood and Trouble, we need not 
woiidtr that King Ldm'.rad laboured by every Method to preferve it to his SuecelTirs. It was W'lth 
this intent, tl.at iie endeatviured to eltablilh the Saxon Bolicj in tliofc Northern Countries, an.l 
with a View u.i Dimbt to promote the gcu^ral 'rranquillity, he made thofe Laws which are rtiil 
extant, :ind wlikh arc tmirely calculated to promote that H.irmony and regular Manner of Living, 
which Alfred made tl-.c Bafts of Ills Coid'.itutinn. It was not however caly to fubdiie that Seire 


and qaarrelfo'iie Oifpcditivni which IVill prevailed, notwith.'bmding tlie good Laws made to reprefs 
it. All we kii vA’ol the Bei fon who killed the King is his Name, which was Kcob aiitl fivun his 
intruding himfelf into tliv Royal Prcfcncc, ns well as his being perfonally known to-the King, we*' 
intiy conclude th.u he was not of the Dregs of the Feople. 


wliicf^ 
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which £dwy could not prevent, or with Patience endure $ fo that in the 
Space of Two Years he died in Difcontent^ 

Bv his Demile Edo AR became King of all England, A. D. 957, at the 
Age of Sixteen. He was a Priiice of a firm, generous, and intrepid 
Temper, accompanied with an Attention and a Degree of Prudence far 
above his Years. He was equally active and vigilant, knew perfedtly the 
Superiority of his own Strength to that of his Neighbours, ftudied to maintain 
and incrcale it, but except the adjacent Iflands and fome Part of Ireland, 
he made no Conquefts, contenting himfelf with that Sobmiflion which, 
vVithout extorting it, was readily paid to his Power. By this wife Con- 
duvit he acquired the glorious Surname of the Peaceable s. He con¬ 
verted the Tribute of Wales into the Delivery of a certain Number of the 
Heads of Wolves, and thereby in a great Meafure extirpated them. 

He treated all the other Princes of the lilan^ with equal Kindnefs and 
Refpeef, encouraged a Refort of Foreigners to his Court, and thereby 
extended his Reputation through all Chriftendom. He kept his Garrifons 
complete, his Forces in good Order and in conftant Motion, and all his 
Cities and great Towns in a State of Defence. His naval Force, which 
was very confiderable, he divided into EalV, Well, and North Squadrons, 
and vifited them annually after Eaftcr, by which the Goafts were equally 
fecured againft Pirates and Invafions. In the Winter he went in Progrcl’s 
through his Dominions, infpedting the Behaviour of his Officers Civil and 
Military. He was much in the Intcr^ft of the Clergy, and efpecially of 

f The People on the other Side of the Humber being long ufed to another Kind of Life, ‘ tind 
not at all reliving the Reilraiats impofed by Edmund’s Laws, as foon as he was dead, called back 
AnlafF a Danilh Prince, who had formerly ruled them : But growing very foon weary of him, 
they drove him out and fet up another, againA whom Edred came with an Army, and in a 
Aiort Time dlfpoHeded him, reAored the Saxon Polity, to which, tired with repeated Revolu¬ 
tions, the People now more willingly fubmitted. It is not impolQ^that upon the Death of Kd- 
red the Saxon Nobility might think it good Policy to eleA Priow Edgar to the Kingdoms of 
Mercia and Northumberland, as the moA probable Means of keeping the People in the laA men¬ 
tioned Country in due Obedience, leaving WeA Saxony, Kent, and the EaA Angles to King Edwy, 
who is faid to have baniAtcd DunAan, for nut rendering him an Account of the Trealurc 
which his Uncle Edred had committed to his Charge. 

s As this Monarch was very young, his wife ConduA muA be attributed to good Advice. 
Thisfeeros to have been given him by DunAan, whom he recalled, and who, whatever his Cba- 
raiier in other Refpe^ls might be, was certainly a great Politician. He was a Man of Qtjality by 
Birth, had .an excellent Education, came early into the Management of publick AAairs, and had 
♦ondudlcd them with Succefs. He Axed in his MaAer’s Mind the Love of Peace, as moA ne- 
ceflary to the Situation of his AAairs, the conciliating the AAcflions of his Suhjefls, and the 
Maintenance of his own Greatnefs and C?iory. His Neighbours obferving this Dlfpofiiion, were 
the lefs alarmed at his Power, and faw their own InteicA in Living with him upon good Terms, 

9S on (he other Hand bis People felt the good of his Policy in their own Happinefs. 
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the Monks, building or repairing upwards of Forty religious Houfesin dif¬ 
ferent Parts of the Kingdom J’. 

He railed alfo fevcral other Strudlares, and his Nobility imitating his 
• Example, he contributed not a little to the Emhcliiihment and Improve¬ 
ment of his Dominions, to which no Prince ever (hewed more fleady 
A'ttentioiu His * Laws Eccleliaftic and Civil, as from the flouriHiing 
Condition , of his Subjects, they were more numerous than any of his 
Predcceflbrs, (hewed plainly what good Effects had arifcn from Alfred’s 
Syftcm, and as A'ell as the whole Tenor of his Cbndufk, were plainly cal¬ 
culated to extend and carry it to the higheft Perfeiftion.. He was A. D. 973 
crowned wnth great Solemnity at BatH on Whitfunday ». 

He proceeded from thence to Chefler, where he was attended by feveral 
of his tributary Princes. His uninterrupted Profperity induced him to 
an'uind, as his Charters Ihcw, the Name of Emperor, and other lofty Titlea 
unclaimed by his Anceftors k. Yet with all thefe (hining Qualities, which 

rendered 


'* The Saxon Chronicle aflerts, that never any Prince looked' more attentively tlian he did to 
all the different Duties of his Station, and that he had a more potent Fleet than any of his Pre- 
(Iccciruis. Florence of Worcefter and Roger Hoveden fpeak of Three Squadrons of Twelve 
liiinJrcd VelFels each; John Broinpton makes them Four thoufand, and others have gone (fill 
hi''htr. But the Saxon Chronicle is our beft Guide, and it is impoffible to conceive that he 
could man fo great a Fleet, or provide for the Support of his Seamen, if his SubjeAs had nor 
carried on .a very cxtenfive and lucrative Commerce, of which the flouriUffug State of all I’hings 
in his Reign is another Argument not to be controverted. 

' Some W i cis lay, that Kdg.ir was crowned as ufual at Kiugffon ar the Entrance of his 
Reign, by Odo Archbilbop of Canterbury, which it would be eafy to fhew, is improbable at Icaft. 
(Mhers fay his Coronation was defened as a Penance enjoined by Dpnftan. IT.e Saxon Chro¬ 
nicles differ in the Year, for fome Copies make it Nine hundred Seventy-two, others Nine hun¬ 
dred Seventy-three; but fpeak of it .is done with extraordinary Solemnity, and with a great 
Refort to Bath of the Nobiliiy and Clergy. Lehind in. his Itinerary, vol ir. fol. 39, hath the fol¬ 
lowing remarkable Pa/Tage. ‘‘ King Eadgar was crounid with much Joy and Hnor at St. Petei’s 
“ in Bath, wherapon he bare a gret Zealc to the Towne, and gave very great Fraunchefes and 
“ Privilgcs onto it. In Knowlege wherof, they pray in nl their Ccr-emoni^s for the Soule of 
“ King Eadg.ir. And at Whitfunday tyde, at the which Tyme Men fay that Eadgar there was 
“ crounid, ther is a King cleAid at Bath every Year of the Towirefmen in the joyful Remcm* 
“ braunce of King Edgar, and the Privileges gyvtn to the Tonn by hym. This King is feftid- 
“ and his Adherentes by the richeft Mcnne of the Toun.” The Saxon Chronicle fays, that he 
went from hettce to Cheftcr, where he was met by Six Princes. Our other Chronicles tells us of 
^ht tributary Kings, viz. thofe of Scotland, Cumberland, Man, and Five Sovereign of Wales,, 
who rowed him in his Barge on the River Deo. 

“ As to the lofty Stile of this Prince, the Reader may find wliat is adv.inced in the Text 
proved in the learned SelJcn’s Titles of Honour (in his Works) Vol. v. col. 14-1, 142, Iiiffances. 
might be alfo given from our ancient Hiffoi ians. Bat the learned W1 iter we have mentioned, 
hath produced (Marc Claufum feu de Dominio Marts, lib. ii. cap. 12.) another Ch.^ ter, the Begrn- 
iflg of which, though we have little Room, w.e mull tranferibe, bccaitfe .lutncnticatcd by rhe- 

Sentimentsi 
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rendered him the Delight of his People, he wanted not many, and fotne 
of thefc great Vices. His Lewdnefs was inexciifable, and attended witli 
the moft fatal Coufequences. The Luxury of his Court was exceffive. 
He was too lavilh of his Favours to Strangers, gave, as his Saxon Sub¬ 
jects thought, too great Encouragement to the Danes, and was very par¬ 
tial to the Monks from a Mixture of Superftition and Policy, who in Re¬ 
turn were very ufeful Inftruments to him wliile Living, ‘and in their Hii^ 
tories after his Death magnified his Virtues and extenuated his Failings. 
After a Reign of Glory and Peace, he died at laft in the Arms of V'^ic- 
tory. For the Wellh having raifed fomc Commotions o<i the Frontiers, 
he entered Glamorganfhire with a puifiTant Army, and triumphing over his 
Enemies, fuffered his Forces to plunder the Country; but being flruck 
with the Mifcry of the People, he ordered the greateft Part of the Booty 
to be reifored. In his Return from this Expedition, he died after a Ihort 
lllnefs in the Flower of his Age, and to the univerfd Sorrow of his Sub- 
jeds, A. D. 5?7f. 

His eldeft Son, Edward, was advanced to the Throne by the Credit of 
Dunftan, who by his Father had been made fucccflively Biihop of Worccfler 
and London, and afterwards ArchbiilTOp of Canterbury, the Queen Dow¬ 
ager, Elfrida, en.leavouring, though ineffcdtually, to place the Crown on 
the Head of her own Son, though an Infant. The young King hirnfclf 
was but Fourteen at his Accefiion, and under the Tuition of Dunflan, 
behaved very well during his Ihort Reign, afiording great hiopes to his 
Subjefts that he would refemble his Father; but before he had enjoyed 
the regal Dignity . Four Years, he was cruelly niurthcred, foine fry by 
the Command, others by the Hand of his Stepmother, and from an Opi¬ 
nion of his Innocence and Virtue, is ftiled in our Hiflories Edward the 
Martyr. 


Sentiments of tbofc excellent Judges of our HiAory and Laws, Mr. Camden, PrimatcUlher, and the 
Lord Chief JuAice Coke; thus it runs, “ By the abundant Goodnefs of Almighty Cod, who i-s the 
“ King of Kings, I Edgar King of England, and of ail the Kings of the IflaiiJs, and of the 
“ Ocean l>ing round'about Hi itain, and of all the Nations tluat arc included witliin the Cir- 
“ cuit thereof, Supreme l.ord and Governor, do render Thanks’ to the fame Almighty GoJ my 
“ King, who luitb enlarged my Empire thus, and exalted it above the Royal EUatc of my Pro- 
“ genitors, who although they arrived to the Monarchy of all England, etcr fince the Time of 
“ AthclAan(\vho was.thcFirA that by Force of Arms fubdued the EngliAi and all the Nations that 
“ inhabit Britain) yet none of them ever attempted to extend their Empire beyond the B.juiids 
“ thereof. But the Divine Goodnefs hath favoured me to far, .as befide the Englifli Empire, 

“ enable me to fubdiie all the Kingdoms of the Iflands in the Ocean, with their moA Aotit 
“ and mighty Kings even as far as Norway, and the greatcA Part of Ireland, together with 
“ their moA.famous City of Dublin. All' which (by Grid’s Grace and AAiAance) I have fubdued, 
“ and made their Necks to Aoop under the Yoke of my Command.” This furely is a clear Con- 
fjTtnation, and a decilive Proof as to t!s;s Mcxiareh’s maritime Power. 
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His Prother Ethelred fuccecdcd him A. 978, being at that Time 
about Twelve Years of Age, and proved One of the moft unhappy Princes 
who' ever .wore a Diadem. His Kingdom at the Time of his Acccfiion 
enjoyed a profound Peace, and was in the moft flouriftung Condition But 
this State was quickly and difmally altered, for the Danes renewed their In- 
vafions, from whence the moft dreadful Confequences enfued. Luxury 
[uevailing through all Ranks of People, excited fuch an Appetite for Riches, 
as corrupted the Morals and enervated the Minds of the whole Nation. 
The Nobility already become too powerful, grew equally profligate and 
anihitiousj Avarice and a Defire of Rule grew general among the Clergy, 
while the Commons became po6r and opprefled, being expofed to the Arts 
and lufolence of both. The King was conftahtly and fliamefully betrayed, 
fo ihnt his Armies and Fleets, though very great, were frequently diflipated 
without coming to Aeftion, or defeated when they did. The victorious 
Danes with their ufnal P’ury took and deftroyed moft of the Cities and 
great Towns except London, plundering the Villages and open Country 
without Pdcrcy, and fiiedding the Blood of Multitudes without the fmalleft 
Refped to Age, Sex, or Condition, after exhaufting by repeated Subfidies, 
fo well known by the Name of Dane-gelt, whatever the poor People 
had left 

t 

t From the Time that the Northumbrians were totally fubdued by King Edred fo the firfl De-- 
predations by the Danes in the R^ign of Ethelred, theie elapfed about Thirty Years, during 
which Space the Kingdom of England enjoyed uninterrupted Felicity. During this Period the 
Saxon Coufiitution was fettled and perfeAed, fo that the People enjoyrf every Thing tliey could 
wirti, firiA Juflicc, Trials by Juries, and equal Difiribution of their Lands on the Dcmifc of 
the Father of a Family; no Forfeitures but for Treafon, great Encouragement given to In- 
duftry, in confeqnence of which the Country was thoroughly cultivated, and, from tlic Export of 
its native Commodities, blclfed with a lucrative Commerce. In order to form fomc Idea of the 
State and CIrcumflances of the Saxons in their different Periods, the Reader may compare King 
.Elfrcd’s Tcftament in the Edition of Afler’s Annals by Wife, p. 73, W'ith that of Prince 
vEthclftan cldcft Son to King Ethelred, iu the Appendix to Somner’s Trcatifc of Gavclldnd, 

p. 197. . ^ ^ 

"■ The firft Raifing of this Tribute to procure a temporary Ceflation of the Dariifh Depreda- 
' tions is fixed by our Chronicles to A. D. 991, and is faid to have been advifed by Sukus Arch* 
biftiop of Canterbury, the Sum then given was Ten jthoufand Pounds. In the bpace of Twenty 
Years this Daoe-geld, or Mgrney for the Danes, was Five Times colleAed, and amounted in the 
Whole to One hundr^ Thirty-four thoufand Pounds, which would coin into abont Four hundred 
thoufand of our Money. This Tribute was raifed by the Confcnt of General Councils, and moft 
tlicreforc have been levied according to ccr^aia Pro^rlions through the Kingdom. 'Phis grc.tt 
and general Tax was exdufivc of what Rahfotns the Danes extorted from particular PlacesV 
After thdr Cruelties and OpprelHon at Canterbury, they carried away tire then Archbifliop Elphe- 
giis, and after keeping him Prifoncr on board their Fieet for a Year, they put him on Shore 
at Greenwich, where, on his refuGng to levy .Three thoufand Pounds upon his Tenants for. his 
Ilatifoin, they put him to Death with moft bartrarous Croclties, A. D. loia. ' ' 


VoL. 11. 
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Thf.se Miferies occafioned, though they could by no Means juftify, the 
general Malliicre of the Danes that were fettled through the Kingdom, 
which was perpetrated A. D. 1002, a bloody Expedient! that did not in 
any Degree anfwer its Intention. Swaine King of Denmark revenged it by 
a frcHi Invafion, and though he met with much Refiftance and fome De¬ 
feats, yet perfifting fteadily in pfofecuting the War, and receiving con¬ 
tinually frefli Supplies of his Countrymen, he at length drove Ethelred to 
fuch Straits, that after fending his (^een and her Children to her Brother 
the I 3 uke of Normandy, he was conftrained for his own Safety-to follow 
them. Upon this Swaine was generally fubmitted to, and^’is confidered as 
the firfl: Danifh King ruling here 


But upon his fudden Death Ethelred returned and refumed the Govern¬ 
ment, though with no better Fortune than before, the Danes ftill labour¬ 
ing to eftablifh their Conqueft, and the Saxons to repel their Attacks j and 
thus the Strength of the Nation was daily exhaufted by unfuccefsful 
Struggles. The Current of our Hiftories attributes all thefe Difafters to the 
Wcaknefs and Inadtivity of the Prince, whom they ftile Ethelred the 
Unready, yet the Fadts they relate point out plainly other Caufes more 
adequate to the Eifedl, and that feem to exculpate him j but above all, his 
Laws, of which there arc many, fpeak quite another Dirpofition, and as it 
alfo appears, that he adled generally by the Advice of his,Great Council, 
he could not be efteemed an arbitrary Prince, and therefore it feems unjuft 
to throw' the whole Blame upon him f*. In this Manner, often in the Field 
expofed to continual Dangers, and with very few Intervals of Reft, Ethel- 
red wore out a forrowful and diftradled Reign of Thirty-feven Years, 


• The Maflacre of the Danes was on November the Thirteenth A. D. 1002, not long after the 

King's Marriage to Emma Daughter to the Duke of Normandy. The Carnage was no Doubt very 
great, though it might not be univerfal. Several Reafoas have been given for it, but the moll 
probable is that in the Saxon Chronicle, that the King had Intelligence of their having formed 
a Defign to murder him and all his Nobility. Ring Swaine, for the Space of about Ten Years, 
wafted almoft all Parts of the Kingdom with Fire and Sword, deftroying many Cities, Towns, 
and Villages, and plundering others, fo that this is looked upon as the Second general Devaftation 
by the Danes, and is attefted not only by'our own, but by foreign, and even by the Danifti 
Chronicles. . • 

• This King Ethelred came to the Crowni as we have fliewn, whep a Child, and was from the 
' beginning hated by Archbifliop Dunftan and the Monks, who were now become rich, fclf-in- 

terefted, and in all Refpefts exceedingly degenerated. They forgot foe Obligations they were 
under to his Father Edgar, and to himfelf, and their Lands being exempted by the L^ws, they 
would contribute nothing voluntary, even in the Depth of their Diftrefe, to the Support of their 
Sovereign or fellow Snbjefls. It appears plainly froip the Saxen Chronicle, that the King fre¬ 
quently confulted his Nobility and his Bilhops, Whofc Advice he followed, and it is alfo no lefs 
plainly faid, that he was as fiequently deceived and betrayed by thofe he confulted ; fo that Inftcad 
of being brande 4 with the ignominious Epithet of Unready, he ought in Juftice to have been 
Ailed Ethelred the Unfartunate. 
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dying poffefled of but a fmall Part of the Kingdom, which was inherited 
by the eldeft of his furviving Sons. 

f 

Edmund was a Prince, who, as our Hiftories report, was of a very dif¬ 
ferent Difpolition from his Father, infomuch that from his Strength, his 
Courage, and indefatigable Aiflivity in War, he had obtained the Surname 
of Ironside. *This- gallant Monarch fought with different Succefs Six 
feveral Battles againft the Danes, and on the Point of fighting the Seventh, 
after, as ‘fome fay*, a fingle Combat he came to an Agreement with his 
Competitor Ci^NUTUs, by which the Kingdom was divided between them. 
Not long after this he deceafed fuddenjy, or, as fome affirm, was bafely mur¬ 
dered at Oxford by the Traitor Eadric, or at leaft by his Procurement, 
who had fo often betrayed both him and his Father **, whom this King 
outlived only a few Months. 

Canutus, Cnute, or Knot, the Son ofSwaine, thereupon feized the 
whole Kingdom A. D. 1016, though Edmund left behind him both Bre¬ 
thren and Children j but the Nation, tired out with a,Series of Calamities, 
terrified by a very numerous DaniOi Army, and defirous of enjoying Peace, 
fubinitted and fii fie red him to be crowned. He {hewed himfelf in many 
Refpeds at leaft worthy of this good Fortune, behaving with great Pru¬ 
dence and Moderation, adhering to the Conftitution, by calling general 
Councils, aCiing by their Advice, making many good Laws, as appears by 
thole that are Itill extant. He laboured diligently to incorporate the Two 
Nations, and with this View efpoufed Emma the Dowager of Ethelred. 
By her Advice he fent back a large Body of his Danifh Troops into their 
own Country, rewarding them liberally for their Services with Englifh 
Money <1. 

He 


P This Eadric was a Man of great Quality by Birth, nobly allied, and very potent, fo that the 
King was obliged to ufe him in his Councils and in his Armies. He was, as all our Hiilurians 
agree, an artful, intriguing, infidious Man, and withal very avariciotts, whence he was fliled in 
Saxon Radric Streona, that is Eadric the Gatherer, from the great Ellates he acquii-ed, and the 
immenfe Wealth he amafled. Ethelred to render him faithful made him Earl of Mercia, and gave 
him his Daughter in Marriage. In Edmund’s ftiort Reign, he Twice hindered him from gaining 
complete ViAories, and is faid by moft HiAorians to have procured his Death, and to have boafted 
of this Service to Canute, who caufed him to be flain. This is,very limply told by the Saxon 
Chronicle, Twice by Ingulphus (Hift. p, 57, 58) and with the Addition of a Variety of Circum- 
ftances by other HiAorians. 

‘1 The DaniAt Troops wore fent back A. D. 1018, and the Saxon Chronicle'fays they had a 
Subiidy given them of Seventy-two thoufand Pounds, and befides this Eleven thoufand from the 
City of London. Some other Writers fey Eighty thoufand from the Kingdom, and Fi&cen thou¬ 
fand from the City, which, confidering the vaA Sums that had been tbnncrly levied, fuAicicntly 
dcmoiiAratcs the Wealth of the Kingdom, and in Proportion thereto the I\'ealih of the City. 

Z z 3 So<.>a 
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* He made fcveral Voyages into his Northern Dominions, where, on 
more than One Occafion he employed very, fuccefsfully his Saxon Troops 
againft his Enemies. It is not clear from what Motive, except that of dif- 
pTaying his Grandeur, he made a Journey to Rome, where he appeared with 
great Splendour, was received there with great Refpedt, and had very high 
Honours paid him by foreign Princes in his Paflage. At his Return he 
ailed fuccefsfully againft the Scots. He had the Title of Great beftowed 
on him, as well on account of his Jufticc, Magnanimity, and Love of 
his Subjeils, as for the many Viilories he gained, and the wide Extent 
of his Dominions *'. He fpent the laft Years of his Life iji Peace, and in 
performing many Works of Piety, deceafing A. D. 1036'at Shaftibury in 
the Twentieth Year of his Reign. 

Hrs Son Harold furnamed Harefoot, as is fiid from his Swiftnefs, 
fucceeded him in* the Kingdom of England, notwithftanding the Oppo- 
lition of the Weft Saxons, headed by their powerful Earl Godwin, and 
the Intrigues of the Queen Dowager, whom . he afterwards baniftied. 
This Prince made no very great Figure either in War or in Peace, though 
he raifed feveral heavy Imp'ofitions on his Subjects during his fliort Reign of 
Four Years. 

Hardacknute or Hardiknute, the Son of Canutus by Queen Emma, 
afeendedthe Throne upon his Demife, recalled his mother, and invited over 
his Brother Edward, which were the bell Adlions of his Life. His Reign, like 
that of his Brother, was rendered odiotis by the heavy 1 axes that he levied 
upon his People, and the Inhabitants of Worcellcr killing Two of the Col- 
le<ftors, he caufed that City to be facked and defiroyed. In other Refpedts he 
was an indolent and a luxurious Prince, whence it is no great Wonder that he 

Soon nftcr the King held a Groeral Aflcmbly at Oxford, where It Was agreed his Siibjefls (lionlJ 
enjoy the T.aws made by King Edgar. Afterwards he publiftied a very foil and excellent Code c>f 
Laws Ecclcliaftical and Civil at Winchefter, which were to be obeyed alikb by his D.-tusth and 
Saxon Subjeiis. ' 

r It mull be allowed, that with all hjs good Qualities, Canute, either from Difpofition or Policy, 
excrcifed Tome Afts of great Severity. For befides the Traitor Eadric, he pot to Death ('omc[ 
and baniflied others of the Englilh Nobility, and,this early in his Reign (Chron. de Mailm^-, A. D. 
1018.) and foon after he had advanced them, perhap»,for their Perfidy, to great Employmtins. 
lie like wife/cm Abroad the Princes of the Royal Blood with an Intention, as fomc fuy, to have 
them dtilroyed, which however is far from teing certain. ■ JBdward and Edmutul, Sons of KinrT 
Edmund Ironfide, went into Hungary, where Edmund died, but Edwhrd retorned into England 
under the Reign of his Father’s Brother, Edward the Confeflbr, yet did not forvive lonp*,’ but 
left behind hipi an only Son Edgar Atheling, the laft Pridcc of the Saxon Line. After his Re¬ 
turn from 'Rome, A. D. 1031, Canute feemed intent on effacing from the Minds of his People the 
Memory of part Calamities, and to contribute to the titmoft his Power to the reftoring Tian- 
quillity and good prder throughout his Poa^Htoos.. / . 


was 
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was not either efteemed or beloved by his Subjects, or his Death, which 
happened fuddenly at a Banquet in Lambeth, at all regretted : He fcarce 
reigned T wo Years. It does not appear that either of thefe Princes attem-pted 
any Thing to the Prejudice of the Conftitution, the great Excellence of 
\vhich made it no lefs acceptable to the Danes long fettled here than to the 
Saxons themfelves •% and fome Amends had been made for the great Sums 
Iwicd^jy the Diffipation of their Father’s Treafures. 

IIk was fuceeded by his Brother Edward, who is ftiled ufually, it 
being t])c CuftoTn of the Saxons to diftinguiih their Kings of the fame 
Appejlation by the Addition of Surnames, The Confessor. He proved 
a weak Juperltitions Prince, whpm the Monks reprefent as a Saint, though 
his Ulage of his Mother and hi:; feem not to entitle him to any 

fuch DilUnclion. His Dominion;; w ere ibmetimes infulted by, but oftener 
threatened with foreign Invalions, yci ftnlrcd much more through the 
predatory Depredations of his rebcllioas Suhjedts j fo that thefe Calamities, 
joined to inclement Seafon.s, prevented in a great Meafure the Repair of 
tliolc Places that had been in the preceding Troubles either injured or 
dcllroyeu 

" it ai'i-'ars very ftrarge, efpecinliy to modern Iliflori.'ins, that the Danes fhoulJ make no Efibrt* 
oa til;.’t)i naicliknntc, to icf up fotne One of their own Nation, confidering their great 
tlie Wonder will be much Icflcned, if we confidcr that Canutus laboured inceffiiutly 
to tlie Minds ot his S-abjerts, and as fail as was poffible to incorporate them into One . 

Nation, which it would be eaiy to fliew from the mofl: ancient and amhentick Hiffories of thofc 
'I’imcs, he ill ii great Meafure effedled by Intermarriages, efpecially aniongft the great Families, 
’edd.'. il!'.:. I’ dv. aiJ w;i3 oil the Spot, and the Danes had no Prince of their own, whofe Title 
liivy could Inpyort, W e miift allb remember that the Danifli Fleets ■and-Armies were gone. 
'I'lser: is th.ixlorc no Jicalini to credit what Pontattus (in vit. Magn. Boni lib v.) reports, that Ha¬ 
rold, under Pretence of celebrating the late King’s Funeral, drew out the Danifli Forces, and 
raufeJ them in One Night to be all malfacred. As little Credit is to be given to John Bromton’s 
Story, ap. decciti Script, roh 934, that at this Period the F-nglifli expelled the Danes afid then 
raifed Isdwaid to the Throne. The 'Fruth is, he owed his Advancement to Earl Crclwin, 
Hill:. Ingulphi, p. 62, who bad conflantly adhered to his Mother (^cen Emma, the Widow of, 
Catin'e. 

‘ We have already flicwn the Methods takca by the Saxons to found new Towns, and to en¬ 
large old Ones, which is fufficieftt to explain the Alterations that njufl have happened in matn of 
them, from the Change of the Heptarchy into a Monarchy, in the Wars before the Time of Al¬ 
lred and dining his Reign and after, great Devaftatiens happened, and though from the-Time of 
]■ dgar the Saxon Princes were very alliduoas in reftoiing and rebuilding, yet from the Fegiunirg 
ot kthdberl’s Reign to the Cbfc of it there was a new Scene of Confufion, Deiblation, and 
Rlooclilicd. We may thei’cfore very eafily conceive that a great Change was made in the Face of 
the Coimtiy, and in the Condition, of the People, and of this we' have Two very ftrong Proofs, 
viz. tlie Famines that prevailed an the Beglnniug of the Reign of Edward the Confoffor through, 
the Want of Cultivation, and the E.xhortation of the Po^ Toon after the Norman Conqncft, -to re¬ 
move cpifcopal Sees out of mean and decayed Towns into thofc that were more flouiifhing and 
litter to become Cities. ■ . . 

However 
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However he is, faid to have femitted the galling Tax of Dane- 
gelt u, and to have framed a Code of Laws with a View to the bring¬ 
ing the fcveral Cuftoms prevailing in different Parts of the Kingdom 
into One general Syftem, which in Part had been attempted, but neveu* 
accompliflied by any of his 'PredecefTors. His long Refidence in their 
Country filled him with ftrong Prepoflcllions in favour of the Normans, 
which was a Circumftance highly difpleafing to the Nation ; fo that,..not- 
withflanding v/hat is written by the Bulk Of our Hiftorians fince the Con- 
queft, he was far from being fo highly or fo generally reverenced and ef- 
teemed as they would reprefent him. He fpent a large Sum of Mon'^y in 
building the (lately Structure of Weflminller Abbey, which was liardJy 
compleated and confecrated before it became the Place of his Sepulture. 
He died on the Eve of the Epiphany, A. D. 1066 

Harold the Son of Earl Godwin, who had during the Reign of Ed¬ 
ward the chief Conduft of his Affairs, flcpped into the vacant Throne, was 
acknowledged for their King by the Nobility, and crowned by the Arch- 
bifhop of York, though Edgar Aiheling the Grandfon of Edmund Iron- 
-fjdc, and Grand Nephew to the dcceafed Edward, was in the Ccui !, and 
had been confidered by the Clergy and People as his Heir. Harold had 
fcarce afllimed the regal Title bcloro he found himfelf threatened with an 
Invafion from Normandy, and while.he was making Preparations i'or re¬ 
pelling this, his own Brother Tolly, who had been banithed by King Ed- 


“Mr. ScUen very judkioufly difliogtiiflits two different Kinds of Danc-^elt: The One was a 
Tribute which was paid to procure a Reipite from their Depredations, the latter was a tcmlhint 
annual Tax to proieft the Country and the Coafls from their Invafions, which was railed in t!;c 
Nature of a Land Tax, and was emploj’cd in‘fitting out Ships of War, and in the Maintenance 
of Seamen. This was aifo very frequently paid to the Danes, both before and after the Ac- 
cefiion of Canute, as they v^cre ready to hire themfelyes for this Purpofe, and it was thislafl Tax, 
which, as fome of our Hiflorians fay, amounted to about Thlrty-caght tbonfaiid Pounds per An¬ 
num, that was remitted by Edward the Confcflbr when it had fubfiftcd for Thitty-eip.ht Vtais, 
and in that Space, if their Accounts be right, amounted to about Four Millions of our Money. 

* It is airerted by John Bromton in his Chronicle, ap. decern Script, col. 956, 957. Menr. u’e 
Knyehton, col. 2338, that Edward the ConfelTor made fuch a Code as is mentioned in the ’I'exr, and 
he gives ps fome Saxon Terms from it, which be explains in Lathi and in French. In the Saxou 
Laws there arc thefeof Edward the Confcflbr, faid to be cbhfirmed by the Conqueror ; but they 
are a flrange pet plexed Compilation, and even in thefe it is faid, that they were not called his l.^aivs, 
becaufe he made them, but bectufe be obferved them. It is likewife inflnoated, that from tlie 
Acceflionof Caniitus the Saxon Laws had been buried in Oblivion, and that the gre.-u Merit of 
Edward lay in his reviving thofe of King Edgar, which, as the Reader hath already f en, is not 
conformable to Truth, though well calculated for the Purpofes of thofe Times when all In¬ 
quiries into Saxon Learning was difeouraged. As to the Laws of King bidward, inferted by fn- 
gulphns in his Hiftory, p. 88, td winch flime Additions were made from MSS. by the learned 
Seiden in his Notes and Obfervations upon Eadmeru^.p. 173—15)4. thefe arc pnbliflied in Wil¬ 
kins’s CoIlt^NMi, p. 2ti, with a Latli^ Trapnation, tor the Cpnqueror pubiilhed them in French, 
thoi gh under the Name, and as the l.aws of Edward the ConfelTor. 

7 ward. 
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ward, came with a piratical Squadron, harraflcd the Coafts on the Weft 
and South Sides of the Ifland, and at length failed to the North, landed 
his Forces, and endeavoured to repoflefs himfelf of Northumberland, of 
which he had been Earl j but Morcar, then in Polleffion of the County, 
- aflifted by the Earl of Chefter, gave him Battle, beat his Forces, and 
obliged him to fly with a few Ships into the Ports of Scotland. 

As he ^net with no Afliftance there, he was compelled to put to Sea 
again, and arriving in Norway, perfuaded the King to join him with 
a Fleet of fome Hundred Sail, with which they entered the Humber, and 
landed a numerous Army. The Two Earls before-mentioned ventured to 
fight them with an inferior Force, but were beat with confiderable Lofs. 
The News of this Misfortune obliged Harold to march Northward, and 
meeting his Enemies at Strangford Bridge, he gained a complete, though a 
very bloody Viftory, in which Tofly, and fome fay Harold Harfager the 
Monarch of Norway was alfo flain, their whole Force deftroyed, and only 
a few Veflels of their numerous Fleet efcaped. At this very critical Junc¬ 
ture William Duke of Normandy landed in Suffex. 

Harold, who was returned to London, and had difraiflied Part of his 
Army, marched immediately to oppofe him, and after perfo ming all 
that could be expedfed from a brave Man, and a very experienced Ofliccr 
was flain in that fatal and decifivc Battle fought on Heathfield near 
Haftings on the Fourteenth qf Odober, when he had reigned Forty 
Weeks and One Day. With him fell the Saxon Power, and with it the 
Spirit of the Saxon Conftitution was well nigh extinguifhed, after that 
Nation’s flourifliing in this Ifland about the Space of Six hundred Years 

It is hoped that upon Rcflcdlion the Reader will fee no juft Caufe to- 
complain of the Trouble given him in going briefly through the Saxon 
Hiftory, which at the fame Time it exhibits and explains the memorable 
and laudable Adions of our Ancellors, (hews alfo the Grounds, the Growth, 

* It hath been by fome thongh't ftrange, that tht;-Fate of fo great a Nation (hould be decided 
by a iingic Battle: A little Conlidcration will dimiBifit .it Icaft, if not take away the Wonder. 
The People had been long harraaTed by Wars, and thereby their Numbers kirencd. In this very 
Year there were no Icfs than Three very bloody and liard fought Battles, in which, as fome com¬ 
pute, there fell not Icfs than One hundretl ihoufand Men. In the next Place, the Norman gave 
them no Time to brcatlie, but marched diree'tly with his vidtorious Army to Lottdon. Add to 
this, that he iininediatcly compromifed-Matters with the Clergy, who being very attentive to 
their own Intercfts, and being allowed their own Terms, acknowledged William for their King, 
and the ArchbiQiop of York crowned him at Chrillmas, Ten Weeks and Two Days after the 
Battle of Haftings, and when there were Eleven Days wanting to*comjdete the Year in which 
Edward the Confclfor died. 


ani 
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atid rfie Changes of ourConftitution, as well as the different Faces this Coon try 
hath worn in different Periods. The Saxons brought with them from Ger¬ 
many a rational Love of Liberty, and a j lift Senfc of the propereft Means 
of prefervingit in the fundamental Principles of theirpolitical Syftcm. The 
Ferocity fhewn at their Arrival, and which fubfifted alio for fonie Time 
after, flowed from the Errors of Paganifm. The native Reditude of their 
Minds appeared in that Docility with which they embraced the Chfiftidn 
Religion. 

The fettling themfelves in fniall Principalities was likewife conformable 
to their ancient Cuftoms, and as we have obferved, contributed not a little 
to the Territories which compofed thefe Principalities being thoroughly and 
quickly peopled. But though their Sovereignties were ftparate and indepen¬ 
dent, yet the Spirit of their Laws was everywhere the fame, which fhewed 
an inflexible Attachment to ^heir original Notions. Alfred dilcovered 
his great Wifdorn in working thefe into his own Syftem, and by retaining 
and eftablifliing thofe Forms of adminiftering jullice to, which they had 
been ever accuftomed, when divided into fmall States, through every 
County, Hundred, and even Tything, prefwved the fame Order and 
Harmony through the whole Monarchy that fubfifted in thofe fmaller Prin¬ 
cipalities. The Inftitution of the View of Frank-plcdge, which he fuper- 
induced from the Circumftance.s of the Times, was a woiiderful Proof of 
his Sagacity, as it eftabliflied Peace, encouraged Induftry, and became a 
Principle of national Probity y. He with equal Prudence formed a regular 
and ftanding Militia, and wifely diftribiited the maritime Force he created 
in feparate Squadrpns on the difterept Coafts of his Dominions. 

His Succeffors invariably adhering to his wife Maxims, gradually com- 
plcated his great Defign, which "‘appeared in its full Luftre under t!ie 
peaceable and propitious Reign of Edgar, when the Power,- the Riches, 
and the Superiority of- this Nation over all its Neighbours, was in every 

r It is judidoufly obferved by Mr. Selden, that it is only by picccing together Fragments, 
and comparing them with aodent Cufloais, that we gain any Idea of the Snxon Conlli- 
tution, which notwitbftitadi%i^ppears to have'bcen wonderfully complete. The Divlfionof the 
Kingdom was pel fedlyregurar.. The Rights of the feveral Orders of Pe^le exadly fettled 
from th*'erov/B to the Clown, and none deprived" of their Freedom,^ but fuch as had Ihewn 
themfdves nnwortlvy and incajsable of it. Thefe was a due Diftiibutlon of Juftice, quick, eafy, 
and equal through all Parts of the Redm, by which the King’s Peace, which was their Phrafe 
for a perfeft Submiffion to Government, was conRantly roaiat^ued : A Handing Prbvifion made 
both for a Military and ilaval Force, Idlenefs preveniM, and as for the real Poor, who were 
■proper Objefts of Coinpa/Hon, Care, Was taken of tbeia by the rdlgidus Houfes, who by their 
apparertt'ChSirUy in this Refpeftr gave fuch Eafeto the Pufalisk, a*, certainly proemcd, and in 
fomc Meafure feemed to juftify the Douailons they received. 

a Circumftance 
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Cifcumftance carried to Demonftration. This fcems to be a Thing 
not hitherto fufficicntly conlidered, otherwife no Doubt could have ever 
arilen, whether this regular and conncdled Scheme of Government was as 
well luited tQ an exlcnfivc Empire, as to a new Ellablilhment of a mo- 
•-derate Extent 7-. 

It \^s not through any Defe£l in the Syftcm, hut from the Ncgleil 
thereof, ^nd the Breaches thereirt, that the Saxon Monarchy declined. On 
tlie contrary, the Firmnefs of its Materials, and Excelleircy of its Con- 
llruction became more vifible from thence, and rendered it more worthy of 
RefpeCt and Veneration. The Perfian Empire was overthrown merely by 
fuperior Force of Aims. Tliat of the Romans by inteftine Divifions, and the 
Inroads of barbarous People, without any Veftiges remaining of their prifline 
Form. The Saxons c.\per;enced like Calamities, torn by domeftic Fac¬ 
tions, invaded by numerous Swarms of favage Nations from Abroad, 
tl)ey were not conquered, but difpofed to Submiffion : They incorporated 
with the Danes, and acknowledged Danifli P.rinccs for their Kings, but 
they preferved in a great Meafure their religious and civil Conftitution, and 
in Procefs of Time recovered the Monarchy. The Danes ceded that to pre- 
ferve their IntcrelUn this Country and in the Protedtion aiforded by its Laws. 

The Normans, though their Duke pretended a Claim of Right, gave us 
in this Refpedt a far harfher Shock : But the Foundation was too deeply 
laid to be fubvefted. The People Ihewed not only an Attachment to, 
but alfo a paflionatc Love for their Laws, by conflnually demanding them, 
iliey were often promiled, and in fome Meafufe were at lalV, indeed, gra¬ 
dually and partially reflored. At this very Day they are the Balls of the 
molT; valuable Parts of our Conlfitution, in the fame Manner that the Ger¬ 
man Maxims were of the Saxon Form of Rule, arid the ableft Judges have 
declared it their Opinion, that we very eflentially fufFer through the Want of 

* The C’i.'ntehts of this Chapter being matiircly conlidered, it will not certainly appear fur- 
prizing, and much KIs increttiblc, tliat under luch a Conftitution, the Country Ihould be tho¬ 
roughly peopled, and confcqucntly every where improved. But we do not barely lay this doA n 
ns an Opinion, but aftert it alfo as a Faft. R. Higden the Monk of Chefter affirms, that in 
% irtiie of a C^ommifllon granted in the Fourth of ii'illiam the Conqueror, that is precifely Seven 
hundred Years ago, there were then found in this Kingdom Fifty-two thoufand Towns and V’il- 
lages, and Forty-five thoufand and Two I’arinies. A Thing looked upon as very certain in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, as appears by the Teflimony of Mr. Harrifon, who wrote tlw Deferip- 
lioii of Britain, and that leanicd Antiquary Mr. Jofeph Holland (Hcarnc’s Collefticn of curioirs 
Difeourfes, p. 6z.) iholigh at that 'I’ime tlic Number of Towns and Villages Were funk to Seven¬ 
teen thoufand. Now if we confider the Number of Inhabitants that thefc Cities, Towns, Vil¬ 
lages, llamtcts, and Pariflies mull have contained, \yc cannot doubt that England at the Time of 
the Conqueft was very well, though before the Daniftt War it miift have been better peopled, 
*and as the Number of People infer Subfiftence, fo muft that have arifeu from Cultivation. 

VoL. II. A a a fom« 
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foi»e of thofe Parts of their Syftem that we have loft. Thefe are Points 
that certainly deferve to be univerfally known, to be maturely confidered, 
and to be had in perpetual Remembrance, 


CHAP. III. 

The Nature, Progrefs, and Improvement of the Norman Con- 

ftitiition. 

r 'HE Rcafons that induced the Continuance ofthis Enquiry, The Ohjecis there¬ 
of and the Manner of treating it in this Chapter briefy fated. William 
the Conqueror transferred in a great Meafure both Rower and Property in 
this Country to the Normans. Other Innovations made by this Monarch. 
The wretched State to which the Natives, and more cjpeciaUy the midling 
and meaner Sort were reduced by thfe Meafures. William 
Rufus governed with lefs Policy and equal Severity. Henry the Firf 
made a Shew of Mildnefs, and an Intention of rcdrejjing Grievances. The 
feeming Benignity and Moderation of bis Laws. Thefe, though never formally 
abrogated, were hardly, if at all objerved. The turbulent atid dif ratted 
u^dminifration ^'Stephen. InfurrePiions and foreign Wars brought 
heavy and repeated Di/irefes on the People. Thefe Mferics, notwithfanding 
fame fair Prom fes, infead of diminifying are increaj'ed. The Face of the 
Country changed, and its Value impaired. Fails that evince the Reality of 
thefe jifertions. The Normans labour to efface all Memory of the Saxon 
Policy. The Second Period, beginning with the Reign o/"H enry Plan- 
tag enet. His laudable Endeavours to ft Bounds to the exorbitant Power 
of the Clergy, Many wife and good Laws and Regulations made by this 
Monarch. Succeeded by bis Son Richard the Firf. His Expcditmi to 
the Holy Land, and theConfequences thereof in refpeSi to this Country. King 
John by his ill ConduB plunged the Nation into a civil War. He is com¬ 
pelled by his Barons to grant Magna Ciiarta, or the Great Charter of 
Liberties. The Remainder of bis dijiurbed and unfettled Reign. Henry 
the Third fucceeded his Father in bis Nonage. The Miferies and Con-* 
fufons of bis long Reign, ivhicb were however compofed before his Deceafe. 
The Condition of the Commons f ill very low and indifferent during this 
Period. Tet fame Sparks of Induflry and Commerce began therein to appear, 
but were unfettled and confined while Cultivation in general remained in a very 
low State. Edward the Firf fucceedcd his Father with the univerfal 
jtJpplaufe of his SubjcBs. His entire Conqueji of Wales and frequent Dij- 

putes 
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pufcs •with France, He clamed the Superiority ever Scotland, reduced 
it thrice, and died in his Fourth Expedition againfi that Country. As a 
Statefman he aSled with very great Sagacity and Penetration. Shewed 
wonderful Abilities in managing the Tempers of all Ranks of his SubjeSls^ 
Provided Remedies for the internal Diforders of the Nation. His fngular 
Attention to the proper Adminif ration of jufice. Confirmed the great 
^ Charter, and-the Charter of the Forefis with veryfalutary Additions ar^ Im¬ 
provements. Succeeded by Edward the Second, who profecutes the War 
againfi the Scots without Succefs. The Remainder of' his unfortunate Reign 

to his Depofition. Edward the Third with difi'erent Fortune renews the 
War againfi the Scots, His Claim to their Crown, and repeated Succejfes 
againfi the French. The principal Events of his long Reign, The Condition 
and Circumfiances of the People during this Third Period confidered. The 
Progrefs of Indufiry and the Caufes of the Want of Cultivation. A curfory 
Review of the Fourfucceeding Reigns. The like in rejpedi to thofe ^Edward 
the Fourth ^WRichard the Third. AfuccinB Account of the Devafiation 
and Depopulation of this Country. The State of Trade and Agriculture at the 
Conclufion of this Fourth Period. The Accejjion of Henry the Seventh, 
and a brief Detail of his Reign. The good Confequences attending the wife 
Meafures and fettled Syfiem of Policy which he introduced and maintained. 
Gradual Recovery and Improvements of every Kind from bis Time. Remarks 
and Refieilions on the Contents of this Chapter. 

I T feemed necefliiry to go through the Britirti and the Saxon HiRoricf 
more diftiniily and at large, as they had not been very fully confidered be¬ 
fore in that Point of View in which we have endeavoured to place them. 
But from the Entry of the Normans, our publick Tranfadions have been, 
cf[ ccially of late, more amply related, and more critically examined, as 
Being fuppofed, from their being nearer in point of Time, to have a ftronger 
Operation upon and a clofer Conne<ftion with the immediate Caufes of fub- 
fequent Events. For thefe Rcafons, and becaufe our Antiquaries, Law¬ 
yers, and political Writers, as well as our Hiftorians, have difeufied many 
of thefe Matters very fully, we are by no Means tied to fo regular and * 
circumftantial a Detail in this as in the former Chapters». Befides we 

have 

• It is a Point pcrfeftly well known to all who have .attentively confidered our publick Concerns^ 
th.at they have been much alllftcJ by the feJulous and indcfiuigablc Rcfearches of our ablell: Anti¬ 
quaries. For this the Names of Lcland, Talbot, C.imden, Sir Henry and Sir John Spclman, 
Somner, Lambard, and Burton will be ever held in grateful Remembrance. Much hath been like- 
wife done by feme eminent Sages in the Law, panicuLarly Glanville, Brafton, Fortefeue, Sir 
William Fleetwood, Scldcn, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Matthew Hale, .and many others. One 
Clergy have likewife contributed their Labours in a Manner that will ever do them the greateft 
Honour, fuch as the Archbilhop* Parker and Ullrer, Bifliops Fell, Stillingflect, Fleetwood, and 
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have already in many Places, and in the laft Book more cfpecially, been 
obliged to enter in fome Refpeds on this Subjeft, which • Particulars we 
£ball be careful not to repeat. 

Yet to preferve the neceflary Connection, and to give a greater Pcrlpi- 
cuity to various Aflertlons already incidentally delivered, we fhall, its fu't- 
cinCtly as may be, profecute the fame Method, lb as to mark the^snoll 
fignal Changes in the Conllitution, and endeavour to trace theit^ Effects 
on the State of the People, and the Condition of the Country. Circiun- 
P.ances not always attended to in general Hiftories, but which arc the proper 
Subjedts of the Political State of Britain. In order to execute this ar ¬ 
duous Talli. intelligibly, it will be reciuifitc to range thefe Fadts and O'o- 
fervetions in dillindt Periods, by which they will be more naturally digefted, 
and their Correfpcndence better dilcerned i>. 

We have at the Clofe of the laft Chapter remarked, that the Normansj. 
when they became Mafters here, gave a great Shock to the Saxon Sydem, 
whereby many Alterations were wrought, and it will be the Builnefs of oui 
Firft Sedtion fo to explain that Matter, as to make this Affertion good. 

EiAM the First, or as we are accuftomed to call him, William the Con¬ 
queror, was a very penetrating, refolute, and aullerc Ihincc, much at¬ 
tached to his own Subjedls, and ftrongly addidled to their Culioms. Ik. 
provided moft nobly for thofe who. came over with him, by making large 
Grants to them of Lands taken from the Natives under feudal Tenure.s, 
according to the Manner of their own Country, by wliich a numerous, 
potent, and permanent Military Force became eftablilhed, not only without 
any Expence, but incidentally with very conliderablc Pruht to the Crown c. 

The 


Gibfon, Dr. Gale, Battclcy, Stukelcy, and I'cry many others. Some c; our great Iliftoiians ltr.vc 
thrown Light upon them in many Refpeds, fucli a;; the VifeountSt. Albans, Lord Herbert, Bifliops 
Godwin, Kcnnet, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir l^Ienry Savilc, Sir Roger Twylden, .S^c. To thefe we 
may aid our learned h tlorical Poet Michael Drayton. It would have been unpardonable not to 
h.ave paid this Trii.niteof Rcrpe< 5 l to thefe great Names, fmee from them, if any Merit Hull be: .il- 
jowed to this Work, it was dcriv^ed. 

b The candid Reader will, it is hoped, not confider the Want of or of a Multiiuilc of 

material Fafls, as OmiiTions or Defeats in this Chapter, fince our Inuntion therein is by no 
Means to corapofe, but to apply Hiftory. A regular Deduftion was livt (T.iry to render this 
iattiligible and perfpicuous j but the Whole is direfied to a finglc Point, ih.it of flxewing how 
the Ciicumftances of the People h.ivc been altered by the Changes in. our Covet nment, keeping 
aifo always titi-s Pofition in View, that the bell Conflinnion is that which hath the Subjeit’s H.ippi- 
iiefs for its Ohiecl, and that this is bcA adminillcred when the greateft Number of People of all 
Ranks arc made happy. 

' At the very Heginning of his Reign he made f’iiz Ofborn Earl of Arundel attd HcryRtrd, and 
gave i.imvaA Podhffions. In like Manner Alan F,<iii of Bretagne be made Earl of Riohinond, 
heAowijig on him Four hundred Fcrty-iwo Manors, To Robert Earl cl Morton in Hurinantly 
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The more cfFedtually to fecure the Clergy in his Intereft, he indulged them 
in a Kind of Independency on the Civil Power, by permitting the Pre¬ 
lates to withdraw from the County Courts in which hitherto they had 
prcfided with the Earls, and at the fame Time fuffered them to connedf ; 
themfelves clofely with the Papal See, by, the Authority of which his 
■fide was fupported, and to finifli the Whole filled every Englifh Bifhop- 
lick .aa it became vacant, either with his own Countrymen or foreign 
Prelates By taking thefe Steps he had in a very Ihort Space the fpiritual-> 
aswdlaithe Temporal Propiictors of Lands entirely at his Devotion. 

Instead of the fimple and plain Mode of the Saxons in diftributing 
Jufiicc, he introduced Appeals to the King’s Court, where, as they were 
to be determined by a Norman Magiftratc filled Jufiiciar or Chief Jufiicc, 
the Laws and the Pleadings v/cre ncceflarily in French, and this brought 
in all that Rcfincirient and Chicane for which the Normans were ever 
famous. Me alfo diredled the judicial Decifion by Combat, in Addition to 
the Modes of Ordeal and Juries, which had been till then in ufei*. Forefis, 
and the fanguinary Laws refpeding them, came in with him alfo, and 

lie gave tlie Coiiaiy of (.’oi a'.vall here with Seven hundred Ninety-three Manors, and was equally 
’ibei ;! t) many others. Tltc Ti uthis he came in, and was to be kept in by their AliiiVancc, 
vI/kIj v.,i, tin llcafuii lie p.irccllcd out moft of the Lands of the Kingdom to his ow'n Countrjv 
1.it.il, .Hid to the I'reiicli, Fleiiii'igs, Anjouvins, Kretons, and Poitouviiis. All thefe held by’ the 
Nnimim ’I vinirts, wliich were attended uiih doing Homage at their Kntranec, paying Reliefs 
V. tiicj c.’.uie ifi by SLicceflion, Ixconiiiig Words while under Age; .and if the Fief defeendci 
to .1 lie :',.i'e- her inM.tniage. IJeiiJts which they were fuhjeiff to Ffeuage, Aids, Stc. 

Slid ).■; with all tl-.cfc Hurtheiif, thefe, and thefe Tenures only w'erc reputed free, bccaiife thofc 
v.l.o held tluin Weie tied only to Military Strvkes. 

■' He wa; uiwr.'. icr.lotis of ilic Saxons, and on his Fit ft Return to Normandy carried fever.il of 
t’ e piincipii! Kohlliti with him as iJoftages. His Sevtiitics provoked many to rebel, .ind this 
-.'ili iled a fi slh Opwi tiinity of giving away their Lands. Stigand Archbiflrop of Canterbury he 
c.nitd to be dcpibed to make Way for l.;iiifiune a Noiinan. Alfred .•\tchbi(hop of York, 
V. ho fet the ('town upon liis Head, died in Diigrace for reproaching iiim with the Bre.ich of his 
fhi.iriifiand Thomas a Monk ol Bayonne fuccteded him. This was the uniform Tenor of his 
Poli y, lu t.hut as his Secretary Iiigulphus itlls us, by the Ibid or his Rengn there w.is bardiy 
any !■ ugliilini.in, an f ail, Baron, Bifhop, or hi fliori trufted with any Office of Dignity or Power 
tino'lpl,.Jilt the Realm. 

’ i'he Duel, coiiiivlered as a judicial Detifion, is faid to h.ive taken its rife among the I>nr- 
giiiidi; but it was praftifeJ alio by the Lombards, and amongft the Northern Nhuions. Sotr.e 
ha line to tiiink it was in ufe among the Saxons, but Laiubard and SeliLn .ire clearly of another 
Opinion, and that it was introduced by the Normans. In the Kelgii of 'William Rufus, Wil- 
li.un tie Owe was actufed of Tieifon, and living overcome in Combat, he, according to the Con- 
ijiuroi 'y La v, was deprived of his Eye Sight and t»f his Tcfticles. Malinelb. de leb. geft. R, 
•Angl. lib. iv. Flor, \\ igornienlis, p. 647, The rtfening both civil and criminal Cafes to the 
Jhia! by Oombat ccifinncd long to be Law. Yet the Oaks wherein it w.!s ponTtifed are but lais 
in our Books, though there ate Inftances enough to (hew, that it was -as incertain and barbai.ms 
as it was inhuman and irreligious. The learned Stldcn li.ith an exprefs 'rrtailfe on this Sub- 
jttft ;;,t the Beginning of the Fifth Volume of his Wuiks. 
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■Were intolerably grievous. Thus the Sword, the Land, and the Law were 
transferred exclufively into the Hands of thefe Strangers, by whoft Af* 
fiftance he acquired his Power j and Labour and Submiflion only were the 
I^t of the Engliflif. As thefe HardOiips muft neceffarily exafperate any 
People, fo to prevent their meeting and caballing in Cities and 
Towns, they were obliged on the Ringing the Curfeu, that is Couvre 
Bell at Eight in the Evening, to put out their Lights, and rake ^/heir 
Fires. A Plan of Subjedtion this, of which it is very difficuK to fay, 
whether it was more fubtile in its Contrivance, or oppreflri'e in its 
Operations. 


William the Second, ufually ftiled William Rufus, was of a vio¬ 
lent, cruel, and rapacious Difpofition. He came to the Crown under 
Colour of his Father's Will, and by the Affiftance and Influence of 
Lanfranc Archbiihop of Canterbury, who had been his Tutor. As his 
Title was none of the cleareft, and as he was rather feared than beloved 
by moft of the great Men, he was obliged to have Recourfe to fair Pro- 
miies, which had a great Effedt in raifing the Hopes and reviving the Spi¬ 
rits of an opprelTcd People. Thefe he fometimes renewed when dange- 
roufly ill, or in deep Diftrefs, but never performed; on the contrary, in 
refpedl to the Forefts, he adled with even more Rigour than his Fathers. 

He 


Wc might well infer from the Conqueror’s Generofity to the Normans, that the Englifli, and 
more efpcciaily the common People, funk into a miferable and diflrefled Condition. But wc like* 
wife know this from the beft Authority. Such as had been in Arms under Harold, or at any 
Time afterwards, let their Condition be what it would, loA thereby all Claim and Title to their 
Eftates, and they were thought to be mercifully dealt with if they cfcapcd with their Lives. 
Thofe who had been neuter were employed in the Drudgery of farming, or cultivating their oavn 
Ellatcs for the Benefit, and at the Will of their Lords. In this Situation they found themfclves 
fo much opprefled as to reprefent, that if they were not relieved, they muA, as others had 
done, leave their Country and go and feek Subfificncc clfe-whcre. Upon this it was detlarcd, 
that wha'cver Conditions they could by their Submiflion and Services obtain from their Lord.;, 
they (Itould fafely and fccurcly enjoy. Dialog, de Scaccario, enpi x. Wc call this the bell 
Atuhorit}', whether written by Gervafe of Tilbury, as is commonly faid, or Richard Fitz Neal 
Bifiiop of London, who was I’rcafurer in the Reign of Henry the Second. 

t Forcft.s, though common in other, and efpeci.nlly in Northern Countries, were here the Works 
of Art and Power. For the making New Foreft in Hampfhirc, which was the FiiA, many Vil* 
lages, and not a few Churches were deflroyed. The King only amid make them, .and this was 
doe wit h many Ceremonies, in virtue of a CommilTion, the Lands thus converted, were, though 
not incldfed, txaffly limited, and the Boqpds proclaimed, and this was Ailed AffbreAing; and 
numerous Officers were appointed for their Prefervation. All the Game in the Kingdom belonged 
to the Prince, and none had the Liberty of killing even on his own Lands, to whom he did 
not grant Chace and free Warren. The Punifhments inflifted on Offenders were terrible ; for 
killing a Deer or a Boar a Man had his Eyes put out, or loA his Privities. The Saxon Chro¬ 
nicle fiys of William the Conqueror, that he was rather a Parent to the wild BeaAs than a 
Father to his People. Yet his Son, contrary to all his Promifts, was more fcvcrc in this Refpe^tA 

than 
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He impofed heavy Taxes, levied them with great Severity, and under 
Colour of Neceffity prevailed on a great Council to extend thefe Impo- 
litions to the Lands of the Clergy, from whorn, as well as from the Laity 
upon other Occafions, he exaded immenfe Sums by downright Violence, 

• Henry the First, furnamed Beauclerck, had no better Title to th« 
Crown ihan his Predecellbr, however, being upon the Spot, being born 
here after his Father’s Accefiion, fhewing much feeming Attention to the 
Englilh, bcin^ fupported by fome of the Norman Barons, a;i-i {landing 
well with the Cicrg)', Maurice Bifliop of London ventured to crown him 
on the Sunday following the Thurfday, on which his Brother was lliot in 
the New Foreft. His Situation made it requifite to make a Shew of a 
better Temper than he really poflefled, and therefore h? not only pr iniifed 
great Things at his Coronation, but was alfo induced to publifli with touch 
Solemnity a Charter of Liberties, and fome fay with the Adv,ce of a 
Great Council, a Body of Statutes, in Hopes of conciliating,the Affeclions 
of all his Suhjeths, upon which he could not help feeing that his Sove¬ 
reignty mull depend 

This is by far the moll complete Code of Laws hitherto given by any 
of our Norman Kings, milder in many Refpeils than thofe of his Father; 
tlic Military I’enures in Favour of the Normans were in many Inllances 
foftened, and the Services rendered more certain. Some Regulations 
there arc in reference to Succelllons. Theft during his Reign was for thefirft: 
Time made Capital, and he likewife fixed the Punilliments that were to be 
infiidled for other Crimes. The Civil and Ecclefiaftical Courts were alfo 
by him rejoined, which however did not continue long. Pie left the Elec¬ 
tion of Bilhops free, and in other Matters fliewed plainly, that the whole 
was contrived to give as far as poffible univerfal Satisfadtion, which very 
probably would have followed, if thefe Laws had been Readily adhered to. 


tlian he, puttinj’ I'iCty of the better Sort of Englifli at One Time, on Sufpicion of kllliii" Deer, to 
tlic Ordeal ot l ire, tliat is the handliiij' red-hot Irons, from which when they had clcaped, the 
Kina was not latisficd. In I’roccfs of Time Forefts became Sixty-eight in Number. 

The Inhabitants of the Northern Tarts of England, cither from the natural Fierccncfsof their 
Temper, or being ftirred up by their Nobility, made leveral vigorous Attempts to Ikake* off the 
Norman Yoke. In order to this Edgar Atheling procured them tlic AlTIllance ot the Scots, and 
a Fleet of 'I hrec hundred Sail of Danifh Ships cainc with* the like View into the Hiiinbcr. The 
C'onqucror judging the moll violent Renieilics rcquilite to defeat thefe rcpieated Revolts, de- 
(Iroyed all the Country Iietwcen the Humber and the 'J'ces, walled all the Sea Coall, drove away 
the Cattle, burned all Inllriimciits of Hulbandry, and fo cireAually depopulated this great 
Region, that for the Space of Niue Years it lay totally wild and without Culture, Multitudes of 
Teople pcrifliing through Want, ami the wretched Remains of the luhabitanwi were obliged to . 
Jubtiil on Dogs, Cats, and otlicr V'erinia. 

7 
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^UT Henry was' Iq fadl, though more fpecious in his Behaviour, yet as 
arbitrary and ambitious in his Nature as his Brother; and therefore, fo 
foon as tiae State of Things permitted, though he never pretended to 
abrogate his Laws, he fliewed not the leaft Regard to them, but ailed as if 
i they had never been made. One Inftance only excepted, which was taking 
away that odious and moft glaring Badge of Slavery the Corfeu j. 

Henry dying in Normandy, his Nephew Stephen Earl 'of Blois, 

; making all pollible Hafte hither, Repped into the vacant 7 ‘hrcne by the 
Affiftance of William Archbifliop of Canterbury, his own Brother Henry 
de Blois Bi/liop of Winchefter, and the Chancellor Roger Bilhop of S.ilil- 
biiry, thougli they had all of them folcmnly fworn to maintain the Suc- 
ceffion of the Emprefs Maud, the only Child of King Henry. At his Co¬ 
ronation, Steiphen promifed upon Oath to maintain the Liberties of the 
Church, to mitigate the Severities of the Foreft Laws, and abf)lutcly 
to abolUh Dane-geit, which had been levied annually as the ordinary 
^Revenue of the Crowns vidth not One of which Promifes he complied 

Yet he granted Charters from time to time full of very gracious Cen- 
‘Cefljons, which had very little if any EfFedl, as indeed his Power was never 

* Hereward a noble Saxon took Shelter with hb Followers in the ffle of Fly, anJ foon after a 
’ Danifh Fleet landed a Number of Forces to fiipport them. Thcfe Men plundered nioJl of the 
Monafteries in the lowfuid fen Country of immertfe Riches, and the Conqueror is faid to have 
difpofed them to retire, by l^^ing them large Sums of Englidi Money. Citha, the Mother ui 
flarold, excited the People of Exeter to fhut their Gates againfl the Normans, which biought an 
Army into Deronfliire, by which that rich Country was harrafied and deftroyed. Tlie like F.ate 
befell Cornwall and Somerfetfhlre, and at length the fevereft Puniihments being found ine/Te^tnal, 
to prevent the Killing of Normans, when it could be donefecrctiy or by fnrpiire, a Law was made 
to punifh the llundred whcrt 4 n fuch a Murther w.as committed by a heavy Fine from Tliiiiy to 
Forty Pounds, which was attended with Succefs. As to the Domeftlay Book it was made about 
"the Twentieth Year of the Conqueror’s Reign, and obtained that Name, as tbe Autl :,r of the 
Dialogue of the Exchequer fays, from its dccifive Authority in all Cafes. If we eredii the 
5 >axou Chronicle, the Annals of Wavcrly, and other Authors of that Age, wc nuifl believe, tl.at 
not only the Land was furveyed .and regiflered, but the Subftance alfo, and even the Cittlc 
that every Man pofTefTed. See upon this Head the Conciufion of the Firft Volume of Dr. Gale’s 
Colleetlon of Englifli Hiftorians. 

William Rufus w'as equally prodigal and rapacious. His Wtirs on the Continent rcqiilred 
cxjutinual Supplies, fometimes obtained by heavy Taxes, Tomciiines extorted by Violcmcc. By 
thefe grievous impofitions tbe Nation was doubly impoveriflicd ; Fit ft by depi iving the Indiil- 
trious of the Fruits of their Labour, and next by canning all this Wealth out of the Ki.igdom to 
be fpent amongft Foreigners. The Truth of thefe Obfervations may be verified from a fingle 
Fact. This king, though according to his Father’s Example he levied Taxes equally on tl>e 
Lands of the Clergy .and Laity, by which his Revenues fhould have much farpaiFcd thofe of the 
Saxon Monarchs, found it fo difficult to raife the Sum of Ten ihoufand Mai ks, for which his 
firother Robert mortgaged, and in Effeff fold to him the Dutchy of Norroamly, that he defpoiled 

Churches of their. Plate, and reduced Multitudes of the middle Sort ofT’toplc to downright 

.jseggary. 

greatj 
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great, or his Government well eftablifhed. He held likewiie many General 
Councils, chiefly in refped to Ecclcfiaflical Affairs.. this Time the 
C krgy began to introduce the Civil and Canon Law into their Courts, 
though-the King oppofed it, and at this Time lifccwifc we firll hear of 
Appeals to the Court of Rome. The Confufion arifing from a long Civil 
,\Var had the naofl: pernicious Effec"ls, and of thefc One of the worft was, 
that fo long as this unftable Reign lafted there could be no IIof>c of a 
Reformatiem'. 

« 

The People of England under thefc Norman Kings, during upwards of 
Fourfeore Years, were brought into a State much caller to be conceived 
than to be deferibed. It is true, as w^ obferved at the Clofc of the Jafl; 
Chapter, that they made no Stand after the unhappy Battle of Haftings, 
yet were they fo impatient under the immediate Contcquences of fo great 
and univerf.il a Change, as to break out into many and Iharp Infurreiiions, 
which ineffectual Rilings proved equally fatal to the Nobles who excited, 
and to the unhappy Commons who were by them fcduced into thefe una¬ 
vailing Revolts. In the Northern Parts of the Kingdom the Danes and 
the Scots interpofed in thefc Quarrels, which occafloned infinite Bloodlhed 
and Defolation In the Ifle of Ely, and through the Fens, the like Events 
hrouLdit on the fame Miferies, and in other Places; indeed whereever 
W oods. Mountains, and Marlhes afforded them Shelter, many of the def- 
peratc Saxons endeavoured, as Opportunities offered, to leflen the Number 
of their Opprefl'ors, w’hich ferved only to increafe the Severities of the 


' In the Time of Fknry, not only his foreign Wars but his Alliances and Negotiations on the 
Continent, of wliich he had many, were very expemfive. The Wars with Scotland hindered the 
Noiihein Parts of the Kingdom from recovering, as their ruined Condition had prevented their 
being inferted ill the Conqueror’s Survey. It is true, that in the latter Part of his Reign the 
Regidations which lime been before mentioned gave fome Eafc to the People. But in the Days 
of bis Succeffbr, Stephen, when this Country was fplit into more than a Thoufand Principaiiiies 
under fo many petty Tyrants, the Diffrefs brought on the People was exedEve, as authentically 
appears in the Articles of Aecoiwnodaiion between him and his Competitor Henry. 

in Tlie Claim of Robert Ii)ukc of Normaudy found Favour in the Eyes of many of his Coon- 
tiymcn wh.:> bad great Eflates in England, and to pleafe them the King made fome Conceifions, 
fuoli as that Relief's which feem to be the lame, or nearly the fame with Heiriots, fliould b« 
! earoiiabie and certain, that Relations Ihould have the Wardlhips of Minors, that Marriages rtiouId 
be left free, and that perfonal Eflates might be left by Will. His Charter is inferred in the 
Textus RolTenfis, there arc Two in the Red Book of the Exchequer, and it was Ukewife fent into 
every County. It ftanJs as a Preface alfo to his Laws, in which there are many equitable Regu- 
l.itions in favour of the common People. The Whole is in a great Mcafurc a Compilation from 
t!ic S'xon Laws, though intermixed with fome Norm.an Cuftoms, which, according to the Mode 
of hi;. Anceftors, lie Riled the Laws of Edward the Confcflbr, and the better to colour this, an 
Opinion was vented, that the Norman Laws w’cre framed by St. Edward, and given by him to 
William when Duke of Normandy, who caufed them to be obferved in that Country before he 
came 10 the PofTcifion of the Kingdom of England. 
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Laws, and at length brought on that indelible Record of their Subjed-ion 
the Doomfday Book 

In the lucceeding Reign of Rufus, though Ibmetimes careflcd in Words, 
their Condition was not at all better, for here at Home Numbers fell in 
the Field againft the Norman Lords who fought to raife Duke Robert to 
the Throne; and they fuffered no lefs when thefe hoftile Difputes were 
transferred into Normandy. When thefe were compromifed by Money, it 
came out of their Purfes, fo that thofe who efcaped the Sword were im- 
poveriihed to the laft Degree o. In the Time of Henry his Wars witli 
the Normans, the French and the Scots exhaufted their Blood and Treafure. 
The fame may be faid in regard to the civil Wars in the Time of King 
Stephen, in a Word they were continually diminiftied and diftreffed by all 
without deriving the fmalleil Benefit from the Termination of any of thefe 
Quarrels p. 

It 

■ We have not only the Authority of contemporary Writers to prove that the King (hewed 
little Regard either to his Charter or Laws; but we have alfo the ftrongeft of all Proofs, Fafts, 
iince thefe Grievances ftill continued during his Reign, and thofe of his Succeflbrs which he pro- 
mifed to redrefs. His Intereft diftated thofe Promifes, and it feems he thought it his Intereft 
afterwards to break through them. In feme Cafes he (hewed another Spirit. He granted many 
Immunities by Charter to the City of London, as alfo the Farm of the County of Middlcfcx 
for Three hundred Pounds per Annum. The Produce of the Manors in the Hands of the 
Crown was often levied in fo opprc/Tive a Manner as to ruin the Farmers. He applied a Re¬ 
medy to this by converting thofe Rents into a certain Sum of Money. He likewifc gave a Check 
to the Grievance of Purveyance, which however revived again in the Reign.s of his Succellors. 
The Curfew once removed could not eafily be again impofed; and though it is certain he had 
no great Love for his Englilh Subjefts, yet in a Point of this Nature he was too prudent to 
excite their Averlion. 

** At the fame Time he feized the Crown he feized the Treafures alfo of the deceafed King, 
and by the Diftribution of thefe, and his fair Promifes procured for fome Time a quiet Sub- 
mlffion, more efpecially after hcvhad ratified King Henry’s Charter, and bound himfelf to ful¬ 
fil its Contents. It was within this Period that he violated the Conditions (lipulated at his 
Coronation. When therefore bis Troubles began by the Revolt of the Nobles, they joftified 
their own Conduft, by alledging that they had fworn to him as King fo long as he kept his 
Faith, and that he by breaking his Engagements had freed them from the Obligation of their 
own Oaths. 

'I'he great Lords having by their own Power feated Stephen upon the Throne, drew from 
him fuch Conceffions as enabled them to become little lefs than Kings. For they fort.fitd their 
Caftles, laid the Counti7 near them under Contributions, coined Money, and ailed in :,11 other 
Refpeifts with the utmoft Contempt for Law and Juftice. The King unwittingly iticrcafed 
thefe Mifthiefs, by creating many new Earls, who very foon ailed like the Reft. The Cliurth- 
men too, in thefe Times of publick Confufion, alfumed unwarrantable Powers, and the King’s Hro- 
ther Heniy Bifhop of Wiuchefter, prcfiding as the Pope’s Legate in a Synod hehl Anno Domini 
1139, fummoned that Monarch before him, who coiiciefcended to fend Aubicy de ^'ele to plead 
his Caufe. In this dreadful State of Things ali Ranks of People were brought into the moft pe¬ 
rilous Situation, tlic Grcatcft living in continual Dangei, anil the Poor expufed to the utmoft 
Mifery. Such wcic the Eflects of Arifl.-.racy, which was then the Guvernmeut, if indeed there 

was 
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It may be juftly inferred from this true Pidlure of the State of the Na¬ 
tion, that the Appearance of this Country muft be much altered, and the 
Value of it exceedingly leflened by fuch a Series of hniftcr Events, The 
Introdudlion of new and harfli Tenures, frequent Forfeitures, and con¬ 
tinual Ihifting of Property could not but be attended with the moft dif- 
inil Etreifts. Thefe were rendered manifefl: by incontellihle Inilances. 
’Several Parts of the Kingdom were at different Times, and on different 
Oecaiions, harralfed, diftreffed, and laid totally Wafte, Several great 
Cities arid large Towns were ruined or reduced to Aflies, and the Lands 
round them depopulated j a Thing fometimes purpol'ely practil'ed for the 
Sake of converting wide Tradts into Chaces and Forefts^i. 

Thkse Calamities, deftrudlive of all Principles of Induftry and publick 
Spirit, were attended, as might reafonably be expected, with frequent Fa¬ 
mines, and thefe, as is commonly the Cafe, followed by dangerous epi¬ 
demic Difeafes, produced the Plight of many, and the Lofs in different 
Ways of I'uch Multitudes, as made it neceffary to bring over Numbers 
ot Foreigners to fupply their Places, and more efpecially to fecurc the 
P'rontiers againll the Inroads of the Scots and Welch, who, from a Variety 
of Motives, w'ere by no Means diipofed to live upon good Terms with 
thcle Intruders »■. 

The 

was any Government, and very natural Eiledls they were, if we confider the Nature of Men when 
free front tlie lleftraint of Laws. 

'< The cruel I'linidimcnts infliffed by thefe Princes mull have filled the Englilh with Horror, 
who under the Saxon Government atoned for their Offences by the Lofs of Money, or at moft 
ol Freedom, not of lllood. F.arl Walthcof beheaded at Winchefter A. D. 1076, was the Firft 
IVrfe.n who fiiffered forTreafon. But for much lefs Offences the Normans piinilhed Men by dif- 
membeiin!’, putting out iheir Eyes, or depriving them of their Tcfticlcs. I'he S.ixon Chronicle 
under the Year 1124, tells us with Horror of Forty-four I’crfons hanged at One Time at Himeot in 
I.eiccncrlhire, adding that the Nobility (Norman') afted ciuelly b} the poor People, dclpoiling 
them of what they had for Taxes, and wh.cii lb ftiippcd k.iving them to ftarve. In A. D, 11 ? 
by Cvimmand of King Henry, almoft all the Mi.it Mafters in England loft their iligbi Hands ..r.d 
their Teftides. The fame Monaich made the Firft Park at Woodftock, Seven Mile.-, in Estiitt, 
and walled round, for which many Villages were deftroyed, and in his and in fueeceding Reigi.a 
many of the great Nobility followed this Ihcimple. J, Roffi Hift. Reg. Angl. foJ. laa b. 

' 'I’hc Saxon Chronicle mentions no Jefs than Five general Famines iu the Space u! lilr>-l-ve 
Years, moff of which were fiiccceded by grievous Mortalities of Men and Bcafts. A fignal In- 
llance is recorded in the Annals of Margan A. D. 1094. It is therefore no \\ ondcr that Nuin- 
beis fled from fuch a Scene of Bloodfhed, Horror, and Devaflation, f'ome to Norway, l.’ine to 
Denmark, fomc to Ireland, but the gieatcll I'art, and thofc of the higheft (.^nality, to Seo.iaud, 
by which, fays an old Author, and the Fad is very true, that Country was 1 .purpicvi, tli.ir is l.is 
Expreflion, with the Blood of the primitive Nobility of England, 'lo re-peopie Places thus de- 
fi-rted, Recruits were drawn from different Parts of the Cuntiiienr, and U ilii..ni Hi.'iu.. (Ittltd 
Numbers of Flemings in the de-folate I’arts of the North, efpecially about Cai lille. Many of thefe 
were again transferred by Henry the Firll to the Borders of Waic.s in the NeiglPjouthood of Rots 
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; ,THiC'Contemp}a^km of thefe melancholy Circuniftances; particularly af- 
|e<fted thofe who rcmembred the Saxon Governmcrit,' of which theVc muft 
haw continued many, in Convents more cfpecially, through the greateft 
Part of this Period. Thefe Fa<a:s were recorded at the Time they hap¬ 
pened, by living WitnelTcs, though not fo fully hy fomc as by others, and 
as Fatas'.were tranfmitted by them to Poftcrity. The Apprehenfion of this,, 
ampngfl other Caufes, induced thefe Princes to labour by every poffible 
Method to bury all the MontHnents of Saxon Polity in-Oblivion, and by 
c^liging all Children to -be taught French in School th6y martifeded a 
Defir^e to obliterate the very Language, in which however they might 
flatter themfelves, from their Succels at the Beginning, they were very far 
from fucceeding *. 

We come now to the Second Period, beginning with the Reign of 
Henry the Second, the Son of the Emprefs Maud, and the Firft of the 
Houfe of Plantagenet. He was a Prince who came to thc^ Throne 
with very great Advantages, and from whofe Conduct his People Ifad very 
high ExpeOlations. He availed hlmfelf of the former in fulfilling the 
latter. At his Coronation he promifed, as was ufual with his Predecef- 
fors, that be would do many good Things for his Subjefts, and which 
was not very coxnmon with them, he in a great Meafure kept his Word. 
He revived and confirmed his Grandfather’s Charter of Liberties by One 
of his own. He difmilTed the foreign Mercenaries brought over by 
King Stephen, he refumed many of that King's Grants, by which he had 
impoverimed the Crown. He deprived the new Earls he had created, and 

tad Denbigh, the Welch Infiabicants, as fome fay, being tranfported in their Stead to the North. 
Certain it is that thefe Flemings^introduced new Manufactures of Wool in both Places. 

• The Hnmoar of fending Children over to Monafteries in France for Edocatioa is of a very 
ancient Date. But in the Time of Edxyard the Confeflbr it became exceedingly common, as he 
laboured in all Things to recommend the Norman Manners and Language. Immediately after the 
Conqneft the Saxon Writing was difcoantenanced for the French, under Pretence that it was 
fairer and more legible. There feems therefore to liave been no great Occafion for Force, and 
yet we arc afllired that Children were enjoined to be taught nothing but French in Schools, and 
having acquired this they were taught Latin. Rob. Holcot. LedV. a. fuper fapient. I'his and 
other PraAices of a like Natdre .filled the Breafis of the Saxons with the mod difraal 
Apprehenfions, as we are jofomied by Ingulphus, who was bimfelf Secretary to William Duke 
of Normandy before he came hither. Hift. p. 62, .71,85, 98. This put him, and no Doubt 
ethers, apem tranflating their old Saxon Charters into Latin, in which, that they might be better un- 
derfiood by the Normans, they made Ufe of their Law Terms, from which they have been fome> 
times very fallely filppofed to be forged. But to preferve the Knowledge of the Saxon,. we know, 
that in the Abbeys-of Crowland and Tavifiock there were Leftures inllitutcd. When therefore 
we fay in the Text, that thefe Princes did not fucceed in extingui/hing the Language, we only 
aoean, that they were not able to render French the popular Tongue; but that the People con- 
tinned to uVe that Sort of Dlal^ which.fucceeded the p.ure Saxon,,and.from..their Uia^ of it 
It. ftiiod Eng/i/Jk.. * 

caufed-; 
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caufed a Multitude of the new ere^ted^ iHled in thofe Days adulteriiK 
Caftles, to be deraoliflied*. 

The Peace of the Kingdom thus reftored and fecured, he held it expe¬ 
dient to fettle the Bounds between the Civil and I£cclefi.afticai Powers in 
.order to reprefs the Encroachments the Clergy had made in the late un- 
fettled Times. This he with great Prudence and Fit mnefs performed by 
the Coi^STiTUTioNs made in the Great Council held at Cf-ARENDON, 
to which the Clergy were not only obliged to fubmit, but to the Obfirr- 
vance of which they were fworn. They were not long after abfolved 
from their Oaths by the Pope, on which very high Difputes arofe, and 
though in this Quarrel Archbifhop Ikcket, the Firlt Englishman advanced 
to the See of Canterbury fince the Conqueft, loft his Life, for which the 
King fuffered a moft humiliating Puniftimentj yet thofe Conftitutions ftitl 
remained Law 

When his foreign Wars allowed him any Recite, he cndcavdured by 
prudent and beneficial Regulations to give Eafe and Security to his Sub** 

' King Stephen died at Canterbury on the 25th ofOftober 1154. Henry, who was then in Nca*- 
mandy, made all the Halle he could into England by Advice of the Emprefs his Mother; but 
biiiig detained by contrary Winds did not arrive till the 7th of September, and Ten Days after 
was crowned at Weftminfter by Theobald Archbilhop of Canterbury. It was thought extraordi¬ 
nary in thofe Days, that no Troubles arofe even in this Ibort Time; for- .according to the Notion 
tliat then prevailed, a Monarch was fcarce cftcemed fqch till after his Coronation. He was in 
lefpceft to hU foreign Dominions more powerful than any of his PrcdecelTors, for he inherited'' 
Anjou from his Father, Normandy by the Refignation of his Mother, Poitou and other Coun* 
tiicsin Right of his Queen Eleanor. Yet thefe Domimons were fo far from being advanta- 
gtous that"they were a Burthen upon England, the greater Part of the Taxes raifed in his Reigi» 
being on their Account, and of courfc the. Produce of them fpent out of that Country in which 
the'y were raifed. 

“ Henry affigned various Reafons for eoafting thefe Laws, the Scope of which was to fubjefl the 
Clergy in civil and criminal Cales, where they had Difputes with the Laity to have their Cai^ee ■ 
heard in the King’s Courts; to reftrain them from going out of the Kingdom without Licence ; 
to prevent Appeals without. Licence; to hinder the wanton. Ufe of Excommunications, and other 
Things of a like Kind: Becaufs, as he faid, thefe were no new Reftriftions, but Jviu Legt$, agree¬ 
able to the Laws of his Grandfather ; that they were become abfolutely neceffary, no lefs than a 
Hundred Murthers having been committed by the Clergy in his own Reign, for which, none of 
them had AifTercd; and that without them he was in effefl no King, as not being able to proteft 
One Part of his Subjefts againft another. After much Altercation and a long Exile. Bucket was 
reconciled to the King in France. The Monarch performed his Promifes to the Archbilhop, but 
he upon his Return to England excommunicated the Archbilhop of York, the Bifliops of Lon^ 
don, Saltibury, and others, the News of which put, the King into a violent Paflion, in which fome 
hat(h Words cfcaping him. Four Knights came over and cruelly mnrthered Becket at. the Altar, 
December 29th 1171. The King with great Addrefs avoided Excommunication, purged himlejf 
bePn-e the Pope’s Legates, of having any Hand in the AlTaflination, fubmitted to. be.whipped by 
the Monks oi Canterbury, but never refeiuded his Laws.. 
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jeSts. He eftablifhed in, civil Cafes another Method of Trial than that 
by Combat w. He inftituted Juftices in Eyre, that is, itinerant Judges who 
pafled through the feveral Counties to hear and determine Caufes accord¬ 
ing to the Cuiloms and Laws of the Realm, and they were fworn to do 
Right in their Proceedings. This was recurring to the old Saxon Prin¬ 
cipe of carrying Juftice home to the People’s Doors. The State of the 
Englifti Juriiprudcnce in his Reign is more clearly and fully reprefented 
than in former Times, fo as to atord much Light into the Principles of 
our legal Proceedings even at this Day ' In his Time the Mode of com¬ 
muting perfonal Service by a pecuniary Equivalent was intrdduced, which 
was of confiderable Eafe and Advantage to thofe who held by Military 
Service, and in his Time alfo the odious Tax of Dane-gelt, which, as 
we have already obferved, had been revived after the Conqueft, fell into 
DifufeJ. He likewife obtained from Pope Adrian the Fourth, an Engliih- 
man, a Donation by his Bull of the liland of Ireland, which was after- 


^ Glanvil lib. ii. cap. 7. where {peaking of this he tells us, that it was an Aft of Royal Bene¬ 
ficence, flowing from the Clemency of the Prince, with the Advice his Nobility, by which the 
Dit£L was avc^ed in certua civil Cafes, and a legal Procefs fubflituted in its Stead. But the 
Trial by Combat ftill remained in reference to criminal I'oints, but more efpecially in Cafes of 
Treafon, and was held for I,aw even fo late, as the Reign of Charles the Firfl. 

* In A. D. II76, the King in a Great Council at Nottingham divided the Realm into Six Circuits, 
when Ranulphus deGlanville was appointed One of the Juflices Itinerant, as he was again 1179, 
when there were Four Circuits only. In the fucceeding Year he was made JuRiciary or Chief 
Jafticc of England. Under his Name we have a Colleftion of the L.tws and Cuiloms of the 
Realm, divided into Fourteen Books. It hath however been difputed, whether this belonged to him 
or not. Selden fays that fome of the Manuferiptsr aferibed it to E. de N. i. e. Edward de Nar- 
brougfa, and there is a Manufeript extant in which it is attribured to Henry the Second Some Quef- 
tioDS have been moved, whether it was penned before or after his Time, and whether the Kegia 
Majefiat, a Book of great Authority in the Scots Law, be not taken from it. It pn/Tes however 
commonly under the Name of Glanville, and contains a clear, regular, and diRinft Account of 
the Principles and Praftice of the Law in his Time. It was firft printed by the Care of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Stanford A. D. 1557, Duodecimo. 

f It is very difficult to underibnd clearly the Mode of railing Money in thefe D.iys, our ablcft 
Lawyers and moft penetrating Antiquaries diifcring with each other upon the Subjeft. All our 
Aim here is to Ihew wbat Change was made by this Monarch, and how it operated. 1 'he Dane- 
gelt was levied at the Beginning of his Reign, but never afterwards; from whence it Ihould feem 
that the Efcnage or Scutage came in its Room. This alfo had probably been levied before his 
Time, bat not with that Exaftnefs which it was afterwards. He caufed a very ftrift Account w 
be taken of the Knight’s Fees in his Realm, which amounted to Sixty thoufand Two hundred 
and Sixteen; fo that as Sir Robert Cotton fays the Tax was certain as to the Method, though incer- 
tain as to the Sam, for fometimes it was Ten Shillings, fometimes One Mark, fometimes I'wo 
Marks; but in Troth it was not in any-wife certain, fiace if the Knights ferved in Pci fon they did not 
pay, and befides there were certain I'enures, fuch as Coi nage and Caftle-guard, which were ex¬ 
empted from Sentage. The Ufe made of the Money thus levied, was to hire Mercenaries, 
which were more ferviceable, and could be kept longer on Foot than an Army raifed on the Prin¬ 
ciple of the Feudal Tenure. 
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wards conquered b)r his Su^eAs» and hath continued ever Hn'ce i Fart of 
he Dominions of his Succeiforsz. \ 

On the Demife of this wife and great Frincet his Son RicharV hie 
elder Brother Henry , who had been crdWned in the Life>time of his Pa^er^ 
dying before hitfi without liTue, focceoied to the Crown, was inaugural^ 
with much Solemnity and with univerfal Approbation, promifing to obforye 
all the good, and to annul all the opprcd&ve Laws made by hisPredeceBbrs, u 
they likewifo Had done. He was a Monarch of a high and martial Spirit, anql 
was from thence fomamed Coeur dr Lion. From the Turn ox his owin 
Temper, as much as from the Mode of the Times, he undertook an 
Expedition into the Holy Land, for the Expence of which he put Honours,. 
Offices, his Royal Demefnes, and whatever elfe would produce any Thing 
to open Sale, and thereby equally impoveriihed himfeif and his Kingdom 

Before his Departure he removed Ranulph de Glanvil from the Office 
of Judiciary, and made Hugh Pufar Biihop of Durham, and William 
Longchamp Biffiop of Ely, Judiciaries, appointing them to govern the 
Kingdom in his Abfence. They were bom of them Normans, but the 

*■ Pope Adrian’s Grant of the Ifland of Ireland hath in It fome Pardcnlars worthy of Notice. 
In the FirA Place his own Title is fomewbat flngnlar. He &yt it was well known, that all the 
lilands on which the Sun of Rlghteoufncfs had rifen were undoubtedly the Patrimony vS St. 
Peter. The Motive of granting is no iefs Arange, which was, that the King bad a pious Ddire. 
of introducing and fpreading the ChriAian Faith in a Country, the Inhabitants of which were al* 
ready ChiiAians. But the Kent which was to arife to the H<dy Father was very inteii^ble, th« 
King was to pay a Penny for every Houle, and to preferve the Rights of the Holy Church 
throughout the liland. It is wonderful that fo wife a Mnce Aiould defire foch a Bull as this, 
by which he was tu gain nothing. Gtraidi Cambrenfis fays, he had a better Claira derived to him 
from thc,ConqueA made of fome Parts of it by the Saxons. Certain it is, that by recognizii^ 
fuch Powers as thefe in the Pope, Princes railed Opinions in the Minds of thdr SubjeAs, that 
were frequciitly attended with very troubiefome Confequeoces. 

* This Monarch was boro at Newhall in the City of Oxford, and beia^ df very quick Part% 
knew perfefliy well Itow to manage the Tempers of Men, fo as to bring them to hb Purpdkt. H\& 
Expedition to the Holy Land was One of the moA expenfive that was ever undertaken by aa 
EtigiiAi King, and our Dcfign requires that are Ihoold point out fome InAances of this. He Ipofc 
out of his Father’s Treafury at WincheAer Nine hundred tbonfond Pounds in Silver. He lold 
many of the Crown lainds cheap enongh; but many of thefe at hk Return he refumed. To 
Hugli Pufar, RiAtop oi Durliam, be fold the Earldom of Nwthumbarland for his life, and the 
Earidom ot Sedbergh, which Lambard thinks Ihoukl be wrote Sacheorh, whi^ eempi^ndeit 
the bcA Part of what is now called the BiOtoprick of Durham, to him and his Suece^rs for 
Eleven thoufand Pounds. The FirA of thefe he refumed st Kis Return, snd forced the Bkbep to 
pay him thirteen thoufand Pounds more for the latter. The Taxes in his Reign were numcroos 
and heavy, levied on all Sorts pf People, and fome under Drnununatioos that were never heard 
bcfoie ArrhbiAiop Hubert aiferted, that in the" Space ot Two Years he drew one dF his 
Kiugd.>m Eleveo hundred thoufand Marks. It is to be bbferved, that tht^ngh the nidng thefe 
iminenfe Sums muA have been very grtevotis, yet the Nation fuAered much moie from the Money 
being fpent Abiead, which fufficiently proves the Trnth of whai Issllerted in the Text. 


latter 
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latter immediately feized all the Authority, and made himfelf fo odious 
through his Opprefllons, that he was glad to leave the Kingtioui clan- 
deitinciy to lave his l ive. In his Return through Germany the King was 
infidioufly nude PrilV-ner by the Duke of Aufiria, delivered to and bar- 
baroufly treated by rhe Emperor Henry the Founh, who extolled One 
Inmdred ami P'ifty ihouiand Marks for his Ranfom, the Pvaiilng of which 
brought great Didiefs upon the Nation. After he came back from Cap¬ 
tivity his Ncceffitics compelled him to employ m:iny harlh MethcKis to 
obtain Money. He appointed Juftices in Eyre* as liis Father had done, 
and direeled the Points of their Procedure in regard to Pleas of the Ciown 
and of the Forefts'’. He alfo made fomc Regulations in r.-fcreiKc lo the 
Jews, who were then very numerous here. In his Voy gc to the Le¬ 
vant he inllituted Rules and Orders, afterwards modelled into ti vjV famous 
Marine Laws, which from the Ifland wherein they v> t-re mauc, ..^e ftiled 
the Laws of OlkroN'*. He was certainly a Prince who had many goed 
as well as great Qualities, had a fincere Love for the Englith, who repaid 
it by a ftrong Aii'edion, as well as an high Eftcem for him, though of 


The Laws of the Forcfls were in thcicfelvcs fo harlh and fcverc, and were ofren executed 
with fnch Stri^l■nefs, as to excite much Difeontent in the Minds of People of all Ranks, for all felt 
and fudered by them in their Turns. Moft of the Kings promifed at their Acceflion to mitigate 
their Severity, and this they foroetlmt s did; but it was only when the Situation of their Affair? it- 
quired it. King Stephen was a particular Inftance of this. He gave great Indulgences for fomc 
time after he came to the Crown, when no ill Humours appeared. It was this Calm, though of 
no long Continuance, which tempted him to break his Word, and proved One of il c firft 
Sources of his Troubles. King Richard was a great Lover of Hunting, and the Inflruftions Ite 
gave for the Prefervations of his Forefts arc preferved in R. Hoveden. Yet if we may credit a 
W riter of great Authority, Mat. Paris, A. D. U32, p. 373. he was the Firft of the Noiirnn 
Princes who abolifhed the cruel Punifhments of putting out the Eyes, depriving Men of their 
Tcfticles, or cutting off their Hands or Feet for their Ounces againfV thefe Laws. His Motive 
was woith) of fo great a Prince; he thought it impious to deface the Image of his Maker for the 
Prefervatlon of Beafts naturally wild, and as fuch every Man’s Property by the Law of Nature. He 
ilill puniflrcd, but it was by Fine, Imprifonment, or Banifhinent, with an exprefs Prohibition of 
any Man’s lofing either Life or Limb. 

* Thefe Laws received their Name from a little Ifland at the Mouth of the River Charenfe, 
belonging to the Dutchy of Aquitain. It was anciently called Uliarus, afterwards Oliario, at 
length Oleron; Three Leagues long and Two broad, very plentiful in Corn and Paflurc, and 
I'u plcafant, that Queen Eleanor caufed a Caftleto be built there, in which flic oftcti refided. At her 
Return from the Voyage (he made with her Son to the Holy Land, fhe came hither, and by the 
Advice of fuch as were fkilled in thefe Matters, caufed the Firft Draught of thefe Laws to be made 
fiom the Regulations her Son caufed to be obferved, which were afterwards enlarged and 
publiflied by the Authority of King Richard. They were chiefly formed on the Model of 
the old Rhodian Laws, and gradually grew into Efteem and Authority with all who frequented 
the Sea. From thefe in Procefs of Time fpruog the Laws of Wifby and the Hanfe Towns. 'J'he 
French Lawyers have publiflied fome ufeful ^mmentaries upon them, and becaufe they are 
written in French, and becaufe there is no Mention in them of England or Ireland, would arro- 
g.ite them to themfelves; but that they belong to us, and not to them, is proved by Selden, 
Mare Claufum, lib. it. cap. 24. 
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tlie Ten Years that he reigned he did not fpend fo many Months in thii 
Kingdom. 

John fucceeded his Brother, and was crowned by Hubert Walter Arch- 
biihop of Canterbury with great Solemnity, when he fwore, as ufual, to 
govern his Suhjeds with Jufticc and Equity. His Firft Aftions fuited 
Well enough wifh thefe Promifes j but the Monks of Canterbury, by 9 , 
clarideftine Eledtioii on the Demife of Archbifliop Hubert, gave ,a. Bcgin- 
ing to th'ofe Diforders, which, in a ihort Space, threw all Things into Con- 
fufion. The "boundlefs Ambition of Po^ Innocent the Third, the In* 
trigues of the Clergy, the Difeontents of the Nobility, the Diftrelles of 
the People; but above all thefe, the King’s perfonal ill Conduit kindled 
and rekindled a civil War, through the Fury of which the greateft Part 
of the Kingdom was almoft ruined 4. 

It was notwithflanding in the Midft of the Tumults and Troubles of 
this difturbed and diftrafted Reign, that the Ground-work was laid of 
what may be with Propriety enough ftiled our Norman Conilitution. The 
Barons by the Advice of Stephen Langton Archbilhop of Canterbury aC- 
fcmbled fuddenly great Forces, and obliged the King to grant them at 
Rwnemede, a Place near Stines, that is, in the Saxon Language, the Mea^* 
DOW of Council, what hath been ever fince ftiled from its Importance 
the Great Charter. By this the Clergy gained all they could defire, 
the Nobility obtained Security for their Honours and Pofleftions, their 
Undertenants were likewife relieved, and the People in general defended 

«* what is sHlrted in the Text, as to the Source of King John’s Troubles, is exaftly true. The 
King had Rcafon enough to be difpleafed with Hubert Archbiftiop of Cauterburj', and he was fo 
to fuch a Degree, tliat when he heard of his Death he faiJ, Now I begin to feel myfelf a King. 
The Monks of Canterbury with great Secrecy, and without the King’s Leave, chofe their Sub 
Prior Reginald, ArchbiOiop, and lent hint to Rome with Inftroftions not to divulge his El.flioa 
till he obtained the Confent of the Pope, which he did not obferve, but as Atou as be was be¬ 
yond the Seas took the ’J'itle of Archbilhop Eleft, which expofed his Brethren to the Refentmcnt 
of the King. 'l‘o pacify him they chofe on his Recommendation John Gray Blfhop of Norwich, 
and moft of them went to Rome to fopport one or other of thefe Elcftions. Innocent the Third 
was at this 'i irac Pope, a Man of ilrong Parts and boundlcfs Ambition. He qualhed bach Elec¬ 
tions, and terrified the Monks, who were totally in his Power, into a Third in f.ivour of Stephen 
l.aiigton an Englifliman bom, but w’ho liad been brought up and pafled all his Life in France, and 
was at that 7 ‘imc Chancellor of the Univerfity of Paris, and alfo Cardinal of the Roman See, 
The King was exceedingly exafperated, refufed to acknowledge the Archbifhop, and feized his 
Temporalities. The Pope as obftinate as he, interdifted the Kingdom, and raifed up fo many 
Enemies at Honte and Abroad, that the unhappy King was forced, not only to acknowledge 
the Archbifliop, but nteanly to rcfiga his Crown to the Fop^^ and to accept it again unJer^’a 
yearly Tribute. 


VoL. II. 
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from Oppreffion For the full Performance of its Contents, as the Cha- 
rader of the King was faid to require, he was forced by the Surrender 
of feveral ftrong Caftles, and other Means, to evince the Sincerity of his 
Intentions, to which on other Terms they would not truft. 

He very foon by his own Conduit juftified theirs, for having before 
this refigped his Crown to the Pope, and received it a^ain from him is 
his Vaflal, he now complained to the Pontiff as his fuperior Lord of the 
Charter he had been conftrained to gr^nt. The Pope upon his Reprefen- 
tation abfolved him from his Oath, and he bringing over a numerous Army 
of foreign Merceiiaries ^ade a cruel War upon his Rarons, whom he 
diftrelTed to fuch a Degree, that they invited over Lewis, Son to the 
King of France, and after ftipulating certain Conditions with him, fwore 
Fealty to and owned him for their Monarch. The foreign Mercenaries, 
or at leafl the greateff Part of them, very quickly revolted to Lewis, fo 
that in a Ihort Time the King was reduced to the utmoft Diftrefs, when 
happily fOT the Nation and for his Family, which furcly is an unufual Cafe, he 
was removed by Death, and thereby made Way for his Son, then a Child K 

* This famous diarter, of which we have now an accurate, learned, and (atisfadlory HiHory, 
bears Date the Fifteenth of Junc^ A, D. 1215, and the Seventeeoth of the Reign of King John ; in 
the Freftce to it the King &ys, th^' he granted it by the Advice, and with the Concurrence of 
the Archbiftiops of Canterbury and Dublin, 'and the Bilhops and Barons of his own Party. The 
Liberties of the Church are thereitt'granted firft in very full but in very general Terms, which no 
Doubt was acceptable to the Clergy, who knew well how to explain them. All Things i clating 
to Baronies and Tenures in Capite, Reliefs, Wards, Marriages, are therein fettled witli Pliiimieis 
andPrecilloD. The Liberties and Privll^;es of London, and of other Cities and Boroughs, me 
iecured to them; and the Peribos and Properties of Freemen are procefted from being I'eired or 
dilfaralned otherwif» than by the Verdift of a Jury and the Law of the Land. The Manner of 
calling great Coundis is alfo r^olated therein, and by tbdr Confent only. Taxes are to be raifl-d, 
the Three feudal Aids excepted, viz. for the Redemption of the King's Perfon, the Knighting of 
Ids eldeft Son, and the Marriage of bis eldeft Daughter. The King surd the Barons both fevt^ro 
to the due Obiervance of this Charter, and the King confents, in cafe of its being infringed by 
bim, that he may be compelled thereto by Twenty-tive Barons. 

^ It is certainly a very difficult Hiing to gain a clear or diftinft Knowledge of the Reigns of 
tliefe Norman Princes arillng from their Tranfaftions with refpeft to their foreign Dominions, 
their Difpntes widi the Clergy here at Home, and their Altercations with the Koman See, by 
which it becomes necellary to be acquainted with the Conduft of the French Monarchs, the 
Temper of the Archbilhops of Canterbury, and other leading Eccleilafticks, ai»d the Difpofitions 
and Policy of the Popes in their Time. If this be true of them in gcoeral, it is partkuhu iy fo, 
with regard to King John, who had the Misfortune to be aj^ under the Difp leafore of almoft 
all thofe from whom dW Htftory of his Reign is to be expefted, whkblphe Reafon that no 
entire Dependance can be placed on their Amounts. The only Method of coming at Truth, 
which is the Soul of Hiftory, is by comparing Faffs, as related'by different Writers, looking into 
the State Papers and Letters that are ftiU preferved, and paying a due Attention to the Charaffers . 
«£ the principal Afiors in thefe bufy Hmes, a Talk very arduous, and which is thouglu to have 
W«a.t»ittpe^oraed by Dao Barchsm tod tke labprioas WiUiam. Pryane.. 
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Henry the TsiRD was very littk more than Nine Years of Age when 
crowned at Gloucefter, and was very happy in having for his Proteftor Wil¬ 
liam Earl of Pembroke, by whofe Advice he twice renewed thf| Great 
Charter, and brought to a Conclufion a moft dangerous Civil Wat s, In 
the Ninth Year of his Reign, he again renewed the Grand Charter, 
.and at the fame.Time granted the Charter of the Forests, which hath 
been ufually attributed to his Father King John, which wife Mcafure had 
many great and good Effects But after the King dilgraced his jufticiary 
Hubert de Burgh Earl of Kent, he was fcduccd, by foreign Flatterers and 
and Favourites to fquander away the Revenues of the Crown ; and by this 
and other Atfts of equal Imprudence brought hiiilielf and his'Subjedts to* the 
lowed Ebb of Mifery and Diftrefs i. 

The 

K King John died 19th OAober A. D. iai6. His Son Hemy "Wfas erowned on the aStk 
of the fame Month in the Prefence of Walo the Pope’s Legate, by the jiilhops of Winchefter and 
Bath, and the Concurrence of fuch of the Nobility as had jeitiained faithful to his Father.. 
Whatever the common People might be, the Princes and great Men of thefe Times were many of : 
them fofar from being fupcrllitious Bigots, that they feem rather to have been feff-interefted Po¬ 
liticians without regard to Morals or any Tincture of Religion. Philip of France, though he had 
folicited and obtained from the Pope the Gift of the of England, when John was ini 

J.Mrgrace with him, now maintained that John had no Right tcMtefign his Crown to the Pope, or' 
the I’ope to accept it, and yet held it clear, that his Son Levds might take it from the Barona 
in fpite of the Pope. Cardinal Langton, ever devoted to France, though he had prevailed upon 
the Pope to lay the King and Kingdom under an Intetdiflilbr many Years in bis Quarrel, yet 
coniemntxl the Papal Excommunication when threatened With H for udiing Part againft the King, 
doing Homage to Lewis, and becoming his Chancellor. He fidlcd however in his Attempt to ' 
m.ike his Brother Simon Langton Archbifljop of York, and was obliged to fubmit to the Pope’s 
Sufpenfion from his Arebiepifeopai Dignity, and after all, when reftored to it, mode no fcruplc 
of crowning King Henry a Second Time. Lewis of France, whoen the Barons owned for thei^ 
King, never expefled that they would prove his loyal Sul:^e£ls, and therefore put all the ftrong 
Places whicli he took by their AfTtflance into the Hands of French Captains, upon whom he. 
thought lie might more fafely depend, which difgufting them feat them gradually back to their 
j^iity. . 

'J he very learned and accurate Author of the Hifldry of thefe OtiOtent, foeqis to hate fully 
pro\ed, that the Charter dated at Weftmiafter the 1 ith of Fdjinary 1^4, the Ninth of Hcmry thd; ' 
Third, is that very Charter of the Forefts which had been heretofore unanimoufly aferibed to King 
John. It is indeed a full and ample Detail of what from this Time was to te the jLaw of the 
Forell, and fliows clearly in a great Variety of Inftaaces the Grievances that were to be removed, 
and the Security that was to be ^ven by it. The Penalty of ftealingVehifoa is.bpwjever fuffi- 
ciently fcverex^Heb the according to the Law of Kitig Richard formerly mentioned, is 

exempted fraMl^p^^of LE^^ 'Limb, iince, if able, he was to ]My.a heavy flue, if unable, to 
fuffer Imprifi^JH^ a Year and a Day, and to put in Pledge^ Or if he could not dp i^t, 
to abjure theRwH^ ' 'I'he Charter itfelf contains internal Marks its belonging to Hei^ and 
not to John, as in his Magna Charta there arc Claufes relative to the Forefts^ which would have 
been equally neediefs and improper, if he had alfo made this Charter, andwhllh Claufi», for 
this very Reafon, are omitted in the Magna Charta of Henry. A Copy of ^s Ch.'trter wm fciaL 
to every County in which there were Forefts, anS the .Great Charter into every Dipceie. 

^ This, as it was the longeft, fo it may be truly ftiled One of the mbft «nfofl«i}4te Rdg^siaJ:; 
the Efigliih Annuls,^ not from any Malignity in bis Nature, but from idle Eaftiiefs and 
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The ilagc of Civil War, under a Variety of Pretcnc^Sj rofe in confe- 
quence of this general Poverty and Diftraftion, even higher than in the 
Time ^ King Stephen, fo that King Henry himlelf and his gallant Son 
Prince Edward, being made Prifoners by the Barons in the fatal Battle of 
Lewes, were long detained and treated with great Severity. At length 
"however thefe Troubles fubfided, and what is truly wonderful, the Confti- 
tution which had been in a Manner overturned, not only recovered, but* 
became alfo more regular, ftable, and uniform, than it feems to have 
been before by the occafional, and at length conilant Admiflipn of the Re- 
prclentatives of the Commons into Parliament k. In the latter Part of his 
long Rcigti,. the King,enjoyed Quiet, and his People their juft Rights in 

I'rty of the King’s Temper, prone to gratify bis Favourites rather than to fiipport his Minifiers. 
His foreign Dominions, from which he received little or ho Bfcncfit, kept him always craving from 
his Subjefts. His Attachment to Ws foreign Relations, Courtiers, and Clergy', excited to and 
kept them in ill Humour. His liAening to papal Councils, and his permitting their Extortions, 
coniiniially drained thcKingt^m. Through the greater Part of his Time he drew no Advantage 
from the Experience of his FatherVSufferings and his own.. His Meafurcs were fometimes timid, 
always feeble, and yet on particolar Occafions he was drawn to aft with too much Rigour. 
The Diforders arifmg from this ill J^nagement produced univerial Poverty and Dilconvent, and as 
for the King himfelf, after willing bis Demefnes, pawning fatS Hate, taking unworthy Methods 
to obtain temporary Supplies,' hh Ijiras driven to break up his Court, to live upon Abbies, to fo- 
licit private Perfons for Support, and even to alledge that it was greater Charity to relieve him and 
his Family, than to give Alms to a B^ar in the Street. 

• Tlie Afiairs of the Kingdom being in great DiAraftion, and the King having called a Pat' 
liament at Midfummo: 1458 at .the Barons came : thither with their Retinues well armed, 

and fettled there what were callodthe PiiovmeNs of Qxfor», by which the Government of the 
Kingdom was devolved upon T-wenty-fow Perfons, 'Svbo were impowered to chufe the great Of- 
Acers of State, and nil Aliens were to be baoilhed, except fuch as the Barons chofe (hould rc> 
mail). AnaongA thefe was Simon Idontfort Earl of LeiccAer, once the King’s Favourite, married 
to his SiAsr the-Widow of the Earl- of Pembroke, find now their Chief. I’o the Obfcrvancc of 
thefe ProviSons the King and hi» Son Prince Edward were compefled to fwear. Many. of the 
Nobility feeing juA Reafon to difliKe this Arange Settlement, reconciled themfelves to the King,. 
wh(>,.^deavoured by their'AffiAance to recover his Power; but being defeated in the Battle of 
Lewes, ipidi 'd|^uy>.A|. D. 1264, himfelf and his Family taken Prifoners, Simon Montfort made 
fome new ’Altef^moqs, by Svhich the whole Power was devolved upon him, the Earl of GlouccAer, 
and the Bifliop of ChkcAer. Richard King of the Romans the King’s Brother he kept Prifoner 
in the Toywr of London, bi,s Sdn Henry, and Prince. Edward he pnt into the CaAlc of Dover; 
carrying the King about with hirndn Triumph. In this State of Things be obliged the Prince 
to refi^. to him the Ear^om of CheAer; .the Earl of G.louceAer obtained the EAates of John de 
Warrene Earl of Snrryj tidio had been always Aiithful to the ^dg;. and Peter 4 e Montfort fc* 
cured in like Manner a g^ EAate. Thefe Proceedings, and t^%ughti|MA|jlj|£^ numerous 
Family of Montfort; difguAed many of the Nobility; fo tbSt UHlf appreb^HH|^ what had 
happened to the King in tlie-Parliament of Oxford, might poAibly happen to the Parlia¬ 
ment, he obliged the King to call on the 20th of January 49 Henry III, at he direfted 

Writs to a great Number of the ClerjR', Deans, Abbots, and Priors, as well asBiAmps, to a very 
few of the Nobles, and thofe only of hjs own Faftion, and ilkewife commanded the Sheriffs to 
lend Two KnightyJout rf their refpeftive Cound^, and Citizens and BOrgt-Aes from the Cities 
and Boroughs, in order to make himfelf popular; tyhich Mode, though thus introduced, being 
apparently jtiA sod ceafouabie io Ufelf, was afrerwards porfued, as we Aiall have Occafion to 
lhc\v» . 

7- confequence 
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confequence of many wife and good Laws, and of a new Confirmation of 
both Charters by Statute in the Fifty-fccond Year of his Reign*. 

This Period comprehends near Six Score Years, during the greateft Part of 
which. Multitudes were deftroyedin foreign and in Civil Wars, and the People 
\vcre alfo grievoufly harraffed by heavy and repeated Impofitions, the better 
Part of what they produced being fent to other Countries, and there fpent 
without procuring any national Advantage. It is true, that in h long a Space, 
there was fuch a blenchng by Marriages, as at length made tbepln fome Degree 
but one People, and befides moft even of the great Barons being born here be¬ 
gan to diflike Foreigners, and to confider thcmfelves as Anglo-Normans™. 

Yet the Bulk of the old original Englifli remained ftill but in a low and 
fervile State, occupied in c(iltivating the Grounds for their Lords, or work¬ 
ing at Trades in Towns or Cities under theirs or the King^ Protection. 
However if lefs confidcred, they were alfo fomewhat lefs expofed, and con- 
fequently grew more numerous in the Villages, and by their Induftfy of 
every Kind, and more efpecially by their Woollen Manufactures, fuch as 
we then had, and muft have long had, began to thrive in other Places, 
The conftant Intercourfc with the Continent cppld not but introduce new 
Arts, and by the Knowledge neceffarily acquin^from the Expeditions into 
the Holy Land, in which Numbers were employed. Navigation muft have 
been enlarged and Commerce revived and exltoded . 

This 

• Suitutiim de Marlebci^e, cap. v. This Parliamoit, we may'afBrai.ton the Authority of that ■ 
fTic.it Antiquary Lumbard, was held at Marlborough, A. D. 1267. In this the old King dilct^pjed his 
ti ue Dirpolition, by palling many wife and good Laws. Indeed throtigh the Courlc of 
;is ofieii as it was in his Power, he thewed a Zeal for Juttice, and an earneft Delire to pt^nt thC' ■ 
People from being opprcifed hy the Barons, which it is not impoffiljle might be in Partthe ■ 
of his Misfortunes. He bad before this Five Times confirmed the'Great Charter^kiid jnpew he 
lilreclcd that both Charters (hould be held for Law in his Courts, and that fiach as tranfgrefied 
them (hould be' puniilied. The introducing the Claufeof Ncm Obftante in his Charters, after the 
Mode of the Court of Rome, was very bad in itfelf, and of moft pernicious Tendency in its 
Confcquences, by eftablifliing a difpcnfiug Power in the Crown. We have a Syftem of the Laws, 
as they flood in hie Time by One of bis Jufllces Itinerant Henry Brafton, which was firft printed 
at London, A. D, 1569 Fol. and ajpain at the fame Place, A. D. 1640. 4to. it was abridged by 
Gilbert de Thornton, Chief Juftice m the fucceeding Reign. 

“ The great Oi«M|sof Land, # appears by the Record of Domefday, in Number were about 
Seven hundred,.mll^very great Baron had under him his Friends and Clients, to whom he dif- - 
tributed K-night's F<Jes,'to be held frwi him by the ufnal Set vices. In Procefs of TiiTJC thefe 
Kniglit’s Fees wereTplit and divided, without altering the Nabre of the Tenure, fo th-it even be 
who held a Twentieth Part wa.s confidered as Liher Homo, a Freeholder or a Gentleman. It is 
calily to be conceived from hence, that many of the native Engljfh, more efpecially the Brothers, 
Nephews, and near Relations of Bifliops, Abbots, and other rich Clergymen, rofe gradually into 
ibefe Ranks, as appears from the Dialogue concerning the F.xclicquvr and other Authorities. 

“ It was in the Villages, and among the common Sort of People, that the Eagliflj Language 
■was pi eferved; for in ihofe Days all vyho .affetfted Preferment, or afttfbd to fliiuc in bptrior 
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This is to be underftood only of certain Times, as during the former 
and middle Part of the Reign of Henry the Second, and at the Clofe of that 
of Henry the Third, and alfo of certain Places, as London, Briftol, Bof- 
ton, and Lynn, then the moft frequented Ports in the Kingdom. But in 
general the greateft Part of the Country remained very ill cultivated for the 
Reafons formerly afligned, and the frequent Civil Diftuibances, by which, at 
different Times, all Parts of the Realm fuffered exceedingly. To this wc 
may add, that Spirit of Licentioufnefs incident to weak Governments, and 
“which more efpecially difeourages Agriculture, from whench, as,our Annals 
fhew, proceeded a great Fluituation of Prices, frequent Scarcities, and 
fometimes Famines o. 

Besides, hitherto the Importance was not difeerned of thofe from the 
Labour of whbfe Hands the Earth was made to produce, and by whofe Di¬ 
ligence and Skill the Value of its Productions were enhanced ; but they were 
left Unheeded in a Kind of flavifli Subjedion, even in thofe Times when 
Liberty, as our Hiftorics report, feemed to be the great national ObjeCt. 
But gradually, and as Experience opened Men's Minds, it was found ex¬ 
pedient for the common Benefit to chetiih Induftry, that noble Principle of 
Virtue and focial Happinefs p. 

Come 


Spheres of Life made ufe of French. In regard to Induflry and Trade, wc have already frequently 
vindicated the Antiquity of the Woollen Manufafturc in England. The Statute of tl>c Niiitli of 
Hen. III. cap. 25, which' enjoins that certain Cloths fhould 1 ^ Two Yards Broad within the l.ilis, 
fully JuOiEea our Sentiment, as'the Art could be by no Means in its Infancy when Clotiis of ili's 
Breadth were made. In refpctfl to Commerce, Henry II, made Laws for preventing the J'lmulei - 
ing Gt^Crecks. The Laws of Olcron we have already mentioned. In M.’.gn.i Charta wc find 
Prov'if^made for the fafe going and coming of foreign Merchants; a Circutnllance very jufily 
applauded by foreign Writers, Thefe Precautions mull undoubtedly have produced great Efilfii, 
fince King John wa's enabled to employ a Fleet of no lefs than Five hundred Sail againft the 
French, over whom he gained a gre.at Viftory. 

° The Hiftory of thefe Times fufficicntly points out the Caufes of thefe Dif.tfters. The Batons 
in Time of Peace were very fevere Landlords, in Times of Civil War fpoiled each others Lands, 
without any'Tcnderncfs for the Inhabitants ; Robberies alfo were fo frequent, that w'c are tulJ 
Henry the Third adjudged fome of his own Servants ttpon Dete£lion to be hanged. No Won¬ 
der therefore that /Agriculture was negledlcd when there was not eitlrcr Secui ity cjr Fneourage- 
njept for thofe who fhquld have exercifed it. The Ciflerclans, an Order of Monks cn.ihliflicd 
here in the Reign of William the Second, turned their Views to the Feeding of Sheep, and we 
find that all their Wool was feized towards ,^he Payment of King Richardfs Ranfom. Matthew 
Paris tells os of a dreadful Famine and Mortality from thence in A. D. 1258, when Multitudes 
did, and more would have ^rilhed, if the Kind’s Brother, Richard Earl of Cornwall, and King of 
the Romans, had not fent Fifty Vc/fels laden with Cora to London, when the King by an Editfl pic- 
veated the Citizens from buying it up (as had been formerly praftifed) and retailing it at extra¬ 
vagant Rates. Chfon. Johan. Abbatis S. Petri de Burgo, p, 113. • 

P It is exceedingly difficult to difeover with abfolute Certainty, how Things of the greatcll 
Moment were condudlcd in thefe Times, and therefore the bell Judges ever fpeak of them dif¬ 
fidently, and with a Degree of Caution. It has been thought that Kings in thefe Times fuin- 
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Come we now to the Third Period. 

Edward fucceedcd his Father with all the Advantages a Prince could 
well poffcfs. In the Flower of his Age, with high Reputation and much 
Experience. The great Expedlations thefe Circumftances excited, were 
by his fucceeding Conduit amply fulfilled. In the Courfe of his Reign 
his Adlions jufily gained him the Charaiter of an able and ruccefsfal Ge-' 
neral, a wife Statefman, and a prudent Legiflator. His Country deriving 
from him mfiny fignal Benefits in all thefe Qjualities, hath defervedl^ 
rendered his Oiie of tho molt diftinguilhed Reigns in our Hiltory q. His 
perJona! Valour and his Military Skill he dilplayed during his Father’s 
Reign in the Civil War, in the noble Exploits he atchieved in the Eaft,; 
and in the Feats of Arms he performed in his Return Home 

After 

montil fiich Barons, and fuch only to Parliament as they thought fitj and there is a great Appear¬ 
ance of this being true. Vet Mr. F.lfynge, Clerk of the Parliaments, in his learned Treatife, p. 41, 
advances another Doffiinc : Heiajs the Barons were always fummoned in right of their Nobility, 
but that others weie capable of lieing fummoned in virtue of their T enures, who were fometimes fum- 
luoned itnci fometimes omitted, and that thefe were not Barons but Peers, that is, Barems Peers. In 
like Planner the Mode of Summoning the Commons was not exadily the fame from the Beginning. . 
Nay, even in refpeit to Juries, Doubts have been raifed when they commenced, and very learned 
Peribns have been of dificient Opinions, fome having affirmed, that they were not efiabiifhed till 
the Kfigu of Henry the Second. Yet thefe Opinions may be reconciled by confidcring Juries in . 
liitilier.t l.igfits, for they might be more or fewer in feveral Periods, and impannelled in a dif- 
teicnr Manner. Upon the Whole, we w'ant fufficient Anthorities to rix any of thefe Points abib- 
liitciy, and all that can be affirmed is, that Power followed Property then as it does now, and 
that in Proportion as Men acquiied the latter, they afpired to and gradually attained the former. 

s '1 his gieai Prince was born at Weflmiiiftcr the 28th of June, A. p. 1239. Chron Thoinae 
Wikts. lie manied Piconora Daughter to Alphonfo the 'I'enth King of Callile, from whom he ' 
uvrived die tfunuur of Knighthood, A. D. 1254. Henry the Third died i6th November 1272, 
haviiig lint fWoia Cillxrt Earl of CUoucefUr to feenre his Son’s peaceable. PofTeffion. He accord- • 
ingiy, with the Advice of the Queen Mother and fome of the principal Nobility and Prelates, 
caufed Prince Edward to be {olemnly proclaimed, and kept his Dominions i§ perfeft Quiet, till 
upon his Return he was with his Queen crowned at Wcftminfler '9th Auguft 1274, ^7 Robert 
Kiiwardby Archbiihop of Canterbury, amidft the joyful .Acclamations of the People. Anaales Wa- 
Vcrlknfes, p. 227, 229. « 

*■ His great Ability in the Art of War was acknowledged by Simon de Montfort Earl of Lei- - 
cefler, who feeing his Order of Battle at Evvfliam, Auguft 0th 1265, when he w.as juft entered 
into the Twcnty-fevciith Yc-ar of his .-tge, faid, God reeeivc our Souls, for our Bodic's will be at 
their Mercy. Sir Ad im Gurdon, who was reputed the lloutcft and moft acctJtnplifhed of the 
.Malfcoutcnts, and' remained after that Defeat in Anns about Fainham in Surry, Prince Edward 
tnj'aged in fingle .Combat, and having obliged him to yield, g.ave him bis Life and Fortune, 
Tiiveti .Annals, vol. i. p. 227. in Syria he was cejaally beloveii by the Cluiftiaus, and admired 
by th.j Saracens. As he was coming Home the Count de Ch.ilons in Burgundy invited him and 
his Retinue to a Touruamemt, and being perf itally worfted by the King, his Knights attacked the 
i-.i)«>,h(h, who repulfcd them with fucli Slaupfutr, that tliis was called the little B.attlc,of Chalons., 
He vilitevl the Pope at Lyons, and prevsiikd upon him to excommunicate Guy Moutforc the.Son of: 
Simon, who had bafely murthered his Cou'.ia the Son of the King of the Romans at the AI- 
Hir.. He fcj-iled IiLs own Affairs in Cureiuic, went to Paris, and did Homage, to Phiiip thci 

Hardyy 
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; he. came iato his own Dominions he looked circumfpedtly into 

^e State of the Nation, 'and made the neceffary Difpofitions for its Settle- 
o^ent iailead of altering immediately into a War, which hechofc rather to 
“ hdve in Appearance forced upon him by Lewellyn the laft Britiih Prince in 
Wales, whom he more than once defeated, and who in the Courfe of the 
War being hihed, he reduced, though not without repeated and obftinate 
Struggles, the whole Country and its Inhabitants under his Obedience*! 
He was frt^eatly involved in Difputcs with France on account of his 
foneign tioniihions, which coft him very dear in Reference both to'Men and 
Money, producing many Difficulties, much Vexation, little Honour, and 
no.Profit t. - 


iff thffe remarUable Words, T do you Homage. Sir, for the Lands I hold and ought .to hold 
. df you. After this he returned with great Repatati n to England. We have given fo great a 
dharaftcr of this King in the Text, that it impofes a Kind of Obligation to make it good for the 
• Reader’s Sadsfeftion. . 

• • At -his Coronation the King futnmoned Prince LewelitM. to do him Homage, who refuted to 
■ come nnlefs.he had Hoftages given him for his Security. He Had certainly Grounds for his 
ApprebenHons, as he had been, during the Courfe of the Civil War, the principal Support of Simon 
Mmitfort. His Widow about this Time fent over her Daughter, accompanied by her Broiijcr a 
Prieft, who was to marry the Prince. They welt taken at Sea and carried into England. Lewcl- 
lidon this broke out into a War, to which, finding his Forces unequal, he, A D. 1277, 
fnbmitted to a Peace on very hard Conditions. His intended Wife however was reftored, and 
the Marriage folemnized with great Magnificence in the King’s Prefence, and at his Expence ; 
bnt fhe did not furvive long. A. D. 1281, at the Perfuafion of his Brother David, whom after 
'many Kihdnefles received, 111. i refiding long in his Court, the King had reconciled to him ; he re¬ 
new^ the War, in which he was the next Year Mn; David then aflTumed the Title of Prince 
of Wales, but in 1283 was taken and executed. A. D. 1295 the Welch broke out into Rebel¬ 
lion under fevcral Princes, againft whom the King went in Perfon, reduced them efFedfually, and 
to bridle them built fevc£al Fortrefles on the Sea-coall, which were laliing Monuments of his 
Skill ip Military Architefture, as well as of his Policy. Camdeni Britan, p. 553. He alfo declared 
his Son Edward, who was born at Carnarvon, Prince of Wales. Triveti Annal. IV. Heming. 
Walfingham. Powell’s Hiftory of Wales. Selden. 

‘ PhHip the F^ who fucceeded his Father Philip the Hardy in the Kingdom of France, 
thongh a very young, was a very artful and defigning Prince. He fuffered a War to be kindled 
A D. 1293 on account of fonw Difputcs between Englifh and Norman Seamen, which gave 
him an Opportnnityntof invading Guienne. Edward defirous of Peace, fent over his Brother 
Edmnnd, who hadaharried the Mother of the French Queen, and by ihofe 'Two PrincefTes he was 
grofly drived, and through him his Brother, who at his Infiance put Guienne into the Hands 
of Philip upon a Promife of immediate Refthution. Inftead of this, Philip fuoimooed him 
to appear asWs Vafliil, and for Non-appearance declared him a Felon, and all his foreign 
Dorn^ons efdieated to the Crown trf France. The King endeavoured to recover Guienne by 
Force; but failing, he entered into a grand Confederacy with the King of the Romans, the 
Earls of Flanders, Guelders, and other Princes, at a moft immenfe Expence, as our Records 
fhew. But perceiving the Remedy to be worfe than the Difcafe, he confented to a Truce, 
and admitted of the Mediation of Pope Boniface the Eighth, who decided, that the King, 
who was then a Widower, fltould efpoufe the Sifter of Philip, and Prince Edward that Mo¬ 
narch’s Daughter. Accordingly 1299 the King married the Princefs Margaret of France at Can- 
terboty, and had lus own Dominioris in France <whach hsJ ever been a Burthen) reftored as her 
Dowry. ^Triyeti Aniwl.,vol.vi. p. 274. 277.* 316* 
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He was very fuccefsful againft the Scots, compelled John Baliol to rc- 
fign the Crown which he had adjudged to him, and, in confequence of 
that Refignation took Pofleffion of his Dominions. Thefe he reduced a Second 
Time, when the famous William Wallace endeavoured to reftore his 
Countrymen to Freedom, and penetrated a Third Time to the very Ex¬ 
tremity of the Kingdom, when Robert Bruce had alTumed the Regal 
Title. Againft him, in fpite of Age and Infirmities, he made another Ex¬ 
pedition, in which he died at a Place not far from Carlifle“. Where- 
ever he was prefent he was in all his Wars viftorious, and this continued 
Profperity rendered him alike revered at Home and dreaded Abroad. 

As a Politician he feemed to adt on the Principles of his royal Predecef- 
for Egbert in aiming at the Sovereignty of the whole Ifland, which he very 
nearly acquired, and like him appears to have meditated the bringing ail 
its Inhabitants to live under one icttled Form of Laws, towards the ac- 
complilhing of which he bent all his Endeavours, and {hewed very great 
Sagacity in every Step of his Proceedings. He took Care to adl with much 
I'ecining Moderation towards the Welch for a long Time, that his Reduc¬ 
tion of them might appear as a Work of Neceffity the lefs oppreffivew. 

In 

" Alexin ler ilic Ti.Irv .1 Klncr of Scots had efpoufed Margaret the cldeft Daughter of Henry the 
'I'liird, in ci)iifci.]ucncc of which he had coiillaiitly aflilled him in all his Troubles, and in the 
like M iniicr adhered to his l?iuthcr-iii-law King F.dward. Ity his Queen he had a Son, Alcxaii- 
ik-, who died before him, and a Daughter Margaret, who married Kric King of Norway, who 
by her had a Daughtir of the fame Name with her Mother. Alexander died by a Fall from his 
Hoifc, A. I). iiS(), and his Grand-daughter was .tcknowlcdged Heirefs of the Crown of Scotland. 
Fdwai . 1 , with the Conl'eut of the Nobility of Scotland, contrafted his Son, Prince Edward, to 
Margaret, as appears by Ry-mcr, vol. xi. p. 482 ; but fhe dying in her Paflage Home, great Dif- 
j'utcs aiofe as to tl.e Right of Sticce/lion. The T^ecifion by the free Confent of the Nobility of 
that Kingdom was left to Edward, who previous thereto engaged them to own his Superiority, 
and in con;cv]iiciKe of the unanimous Refolutioii of Twenty-four Commiflioners, Twelve of each 
Nation, pronounced in favour of John Kaliol, who in A. D. 1292 did him Homage. Yet, con¬ 
ceiving himfelt .afterwards ill iifed, he entered into a Treaty with Philip of France, and in con- 
lerjucncc of that invaded England. Edward turning his Arms againft him compelled him to 
reAgn his Crown A. D. 1296, and foon after lield a Parliament at Berwick, where moft of the 
Scotrilh Nobility did him Homage. The very next Year they rofe in Arms under Wallace, by 
which a new War was commenced, terminated by a Second Conqueft A. D. 1304. The next Ye.ar 
Robert bruce caufed himfelf to be crowned King, who with Vaiiety of Fortune maintained his 
Pretenfions till in an ICxpedition againft him, this great Prince died at a fmall Village called 
Hurgh on Sands the Seventh of July 1307, the Memory of which is preferved by a Pillar ercfled 
on the Spot by Henry Howard Duke of Norfolk. 

* The laft of thefe Hritifh Princes, Lhewelin ap Gruffyth ap Lhcwelin ap Jorwerlh, was little 
if at all inferior either in Parts or Prowefs to Edward. He acceded to his Dominions, A. D. 

I 246, which was the Thirty-firft of Henry III. .and from politicsil Motives had conneAed him- 
iclf clofely with Simon Montfort, to whom he conftantly adhered. Polydor Virgil fays, that 
King Henry Clcated his Son Edward Prince of Wiiles ; but the Record Pat. 38 Hen. III. Vafe. 
HI. 8. 11. 25. gives him only the Conquefts in Wales, together with Cafeonv, but without any 
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In regard to the Jews, whom his Prcdeccflbrs had protefted, by liftening 
to the Complaints of his Subjects, who loaded them with the Imputation 
of adulterating the Coin, and thePradlice of intolerable Ufury, he rendered 
the ^aniihing of them not more lucrative to himfelf than acceptable to 
the Nation *. 

His Claim to and Conqueft of Scotland was conducted with infinite 
Addrefs, as vroll as profecuted with indefatigable Vigour. His French 
Wars werenfe very expenfive, that he thought himfelf warranted to fup- 
ply his Wants by the moft arbitrary Methods. But even in thefe he 
adted with fuch feeming Reludlance, was fo ready in framing Excufes 
and promifing Reditution, that he got over Steps by which a Prince of 
another Charadler would have been undone. According as his Occafions 
required he flicwed either Firmnefs or Complacency, and by a proper 
timing of thefe he frequently brought his Clergy, his Nobles, and his 
Commons to his Willy. His Severity and his Clemency, for he gave 

fignal 

Title. It appears Indeed by another Record, Pat. 52 Hen. III. membr. 9. that Edward was Lord 
of Ireland. The Prince of Wales had Reafbn to ftand in Fear of him upon his Heturn ; but his 
Refufal to pay him Homage without having Hoftages was not a little haughty. The I'crms im- 
pofed on his Submiflion were hard, but Edward did not inhft upon them ftridtly. He gave him' 
for his Wife Eleanor the Daughter of Montfort, who w'as his own Niece, and treated him with 
great Deference and Refpeft. When he was again dlfcontented he fent his Relation the Arch- 
biihop of Canterbury to receive his Complaints, and the Archbifhop at his Return excommuni¬ 
cated him. After his Death Edward canfed a famous Law, entitled Statutum Wallije, or the Statute 
of Rotbelaod, from the Town ofRhydland in f'lintfliire, to be enafted, which is one of the wifeft 
and beft conlidered of any Aft palled in his or in any other Reign, as it contains an entire Plan 
for the AdmioiAnMloD of Jufticc in the greateft Part of this Principality, and m.iy be feen at 
large in Wilkins*! Appendix. 

* The miferable Jews, though faid to be protefted here, were expofed to perpetual Indignities, 
obliged to wear a Mark of Diftinftion on their Garments, confidered as the King’s Slaves wliile 
they remained Jews, deprived of all they had if they turned Chriftians, and fent to live in a 
Building affigned to fuch Converts, which many Years after this King gave for the Rehdence of 
the Mafter of theRdlls. The fde Keafon of their remaining here was becaufc they were 110 
better treated elfc-where. In former Reigns they had been often fleeced, iu this twice fa, and at 
length they were flead. A. D. 1278 Multitudes were hanged for dipping. A. D. 1290 they were 
all feized in One Day, their Goods confifeated, and thcmfcivcs baniflred. Matthew of Weflminf- 
tcr computes their Numbers at One hundred Sixty-five thoufand Five hundred and Eleven, for 
this, exdufive of what he gained by the Confifeation, the Commons gave the King a Fif teenth of 
their Moveables, and the Clergy a Tenth. Walt. Hemingford, vol. i. p. 19, 

V It is amazing, confidering what happened to his Grandfather and Father, that this Monarch 
vras able to aft for more than Twenty Years as he did. The Clergy to fcrcen thcmfclves pro¬ 
cured a Bull from Pope Boniface the Eighth, forbidding them under Pain of Excommunication 
to payanyTaximpofed without his Confeat, which they pleaded in Bar to the King’s Commaudf, 
He gave them Time to confidcr, and on their perfifting put them out of his Proteftion, which 
obliged them to comply. He had before feized the Money collcfted for the Holy War, and after¬ 
wards confiderable ^ms depofited in their Hands. His Barons he curtailed in Power by his 
kept them in continue Emfloyment/and gratified them fometimes with Lauds and Ho¬ 
nour' 
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fignal Inftances of both, were never the EfFedls of Paffion or of Caprice, 
but were diftated by what Politicians call Reafons of State \ 

He was ftill much greater as a LegUlator than as cither a Hero or a 
Statefman. In a very fliort Time after his Coronation he held a Parlia¬ 
ment for reforming the Abufes which had been accumulating in the un- 
fettlcd Times of his Father’s Reign, and which was a Work of equal Ne- 
ceflity and DilficultyIn the Courl'e of his Reign he held frequent Par¬ 
liaments, -and made in them many and good Lawsi^ for the fccuring Men’s 

•Perfons, 

nours. rieonce feized all the Wool of the Clergy and Laity, fold it for what hccould.andfor Repay* 
tneiit fixed a Ihort Price and a long Day. Inflcad of the accuftomed Duty, he afterwards raifed Forty 
Shillings a Sack on Wool, and took beftdes whatever Commodities were requilite for the Supply 
of his Foi CCS. In order to keep the People quiet he dealt with them feparately, giving them always 
a-i I \ fail y\ oids, by wliich he levied Money on the inferior Clergy, from the Merchants, and fiotn the 
liiirt'ciles, all of wliotn he caiefled and encouraged in their 'l urns. Cut at length the Meafure 
being full, the Nobility, Clergy, and People all concurred in an Expoftulation when hp was upon 
the Point of going over to Flanders with an Army, and yet were pacified on his promillng them 
full Satisfadion on his Return. Suth were the Eftefls of his Reputation, his Succefs, his pub* 
lick Liberalities, his Frugality in his Court, and his wonderful Addrefs, by which he wound 
hiinfclf out of every Difficulty. 

* 1 'he Body of Prince Lhewelin being known after his Death, his Head was cut ofT and brought 
to the King, who direffed a Silver Coronet to be put thereon, fent it up to London, where, 
after being carried in Triumph through Cheftplide, it was placed on the Battlements of the Tower 
of Ixmdon to fhew the Fallacy of a Welch Prophecy'. Walter! Hemingford, vol. L p. il. His 
Brother David w'as proceeded againft in Parliament, condemned as a Traitor, and fnflered as 
fuch A. D. 1282. 'J'homas de Turbeville, who had confpired with the French King to raife new 
Commotions in Wales, met with the like Fate A. D. 1295. William Wallace mffitred in like 
Manner A. D. 1305. Adam Murimuth, p. 36, Three Brothers of King Robert Bruce were 
treated in like Manner, as was alfo the Earl of Athol, Sir Chriftopher Seton, and others. Oa 
fomc Oerafions Edward fhewed a different Spirit, as in the Cafe of Sir Adam Gurdon. Gafto de 
Bierna rebelled againft him in Gafeony, and when he was upon the Point of taking him in his 
Caftlc he appealed to Philip of France as his fuperior Lord. Edward acquiefeed in this. Whea 
Philip heard the Caufc he fent him over to England with a Halter about his Neck. He was con* 
fined for fome Time, then fet at Liberty and reflored to his Effate. He fpared Madoc, who had 
adiimed the Title of Prince of Wales. He fet at Liberty Henry Montfbrt, who W'as taken Pri* 
fbner with iiis Sificr ; and in like Manner enlarged John Baliol, and fuficted him to live and die 
quietly in France. 

* Tftis Parliament was held in the Third Year of his Reign, A. D. 1275, *** OVf Law 

Books is ftilcd Weftminftcr the Firfi. 'I'he Statute made therein is digefied into Fifty Chapters, 
relating to a great Variety ofSubjefts, fuch as carrying good Laws already enafted into Execution, 
providing againll E.xtortions and Oppreffions of every IQnd, and by all Sorts of Perfons; for pu- 
nifhing falle and colluiivc Verdids; for ralfing the Hue and Cry, and uling other Methods for 
bringing Robbers and notorious Felons to Juftice ; for reliraining immoderate Punilhmentas 
for iiipporting the Rights of the Clergy in fome Cafes, and putting them under proper Regulations 
in others, in this Parliament the Commons affiflcd. 

b It was the wife Policy of this Prince to hold frequent Parliaments, and thefe too in difio-ent 
Parts of the Kingdom, in which he made fuch prudent Statutes as might compenlkte to his 
Subjefts by their Effefls for the large Sums which he exaffed from them. On this Head T. 
Wikes, p. 113, fays that It was Edward's Cufiom to awaken fuch good Laws asMd loqg flept, 
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Perfons, by inftituting Watch and Ward in Cities, and by various Regu¬ 
lations for their Safety in travelling the great Roads. 

He was no lefs attentive in refpedi: to the Prefervation and Recovery of 
Property of every Kind. Thus the Goods of Perfons dying Inteftate, which 
being left to the Care of the Church, tlie Ordinary applied to pious 
Ufes, were direfted by Statute to be liable to anfwcr .the juft Debts of 
the Deceafcd, which gave rife to Adminiftrators. He eftablifeed that new 
Kind of Stettrity called a Statute Merchant for the Benefit of Trade, gave 
an Elc^for fubjeding Lands as well as Moveables to die Demands of 
the jul^rcditor, regulated the Operations and EfFeds of Fines, which be¬ 
fore were very intricate and perplexed, redified feveral Inconveniencies in re- 
fped to Tenures, and fettled the legal Modes of Entails c and of Aliena¬ 
tion. He for the common good fixed the Standard and eftabliftied Means for 
preferving the Purity of Money, fettled Weights and Meafures, direded 

to bring back to their proper ObjeAs fuch as had been abufed, and as Occafion required to make 
new for the publick Good. After refiding a long Time in Gafeony, he found at his Return a ge- 
ncral Murmur through the Nation againtt the Judges, on which be caufed ftrift Enquiry to be 
made into their Behaviour in full Parliament, where he removed and fined moft of them fevereiy. 
It ihould feem that their great Wealth was the ftrongefi Proof of their Iniquity; for though the 
Salary of the Chief JuAice of the King’s Bench was but Forty Pounds, and that of a Baron of 
•he Exchequer but Twenty, yet Adam de Stratton, One of the latter, was fined Thirty-two 
thoufand Marks, near Twenty thoufand being found in ready Money in bis Houfe, and the Chief 
JufHce of the Common Pleas loA his whole EAate both real and perfunal, and was banilhed. 
Walter! Hemingford, vol. i. p. 15. T. Walfing, p. 54. H. Knyghton, apud x. Script, col. 2466. 
A. D. 1^05 there were great Diforders in the Kingdom occafioned by People of fome Confe- 
quence conquring to dlAurb, diArefs, beat, wound, and under faife SuggeAions to procure thofe 
againA whom they had Malice to be imprifoned. For the PuniAiment of fuch Offences, there 
was a Law made 33 Ed. I. Stat. 2. and upon this the King iffued a CommiiTion for enquir¬ 
ing after and bringing fuch OAenders to JuAke, of which much has been faid, as if they had 
proceeded in a fummary Way, and not according to the ufual Forms of JuAice, the contrary of 
which will appear from the King’s Writ Aill extant, Placita in Parliamento 33 Ed. 1 . n. 10. How¬ 
ever Adam Murknuth, p. 36, fays, Ordinavit JuAUiarios de TraylebaAonc, per totam Angliam, ad 
caAigandum malefaftores, per quos fuerunt Multi puniti, ct Regis atrarium valde ditatum. He 
ordained JuAkes of TraylebaAonc throughout aU England, for chaAizing Malefaflors, by whom 
many were puniAied, and the King’s Treafury well repleniflied. TraylebaAonc was only a vulgar 
Appelladon given to thofe Judges, for nothing like it occurs in the Commiflion. 

« The Statute of WeAminAcr the Second, made in the Thirteenth of this King’s Reign, con> 
tains Fifty Chapters relative to a great Variety of Objefts, and made with g^t Care and Cir- 
cumfp^Hon. The FirA of thcle is very famous under the Title of de Donis conditionalibus. It 
is very much blamed by Sir Edward Coke in the Preface to his Fourth Part of his Reports for 
introducing, as he fays, an EAate Tail. This lioweve*- feems not to be Ariftly the Cafe, fince it 
rather revived or confirmed them, there being plain Mention of fuch an EAate in the Laws of 
King Alfred. This Law was made for removing certain Inconveniencies then felt and recited 
therein. In focceeding Times it is true it produced many and greater Inconveniencies, as having 
a Arong Tendency to create Perpetuities, which very probably were not then fbrcfccn. But for 
the Purpofes intended it was fo well made, as for a Time to be highly commended, and a Re- 
^ cdy, though a better is to be vdihed, hath been found for the Evils it occafioned. 
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the careful Colledling and fafe Keeping ofpublick Records. He reprelTed the 
exorbitant Power of the Church, by limiting the Bounds of eccleliaftical 
Jurifdiction, reftrained the granting Lands to MonaReries by repeated 
Statutes of Mortmain, and prohibited the Convents depending upon religious 
Houfes in foreign Parts from fending the Wealth of this, at the Com¬ 
mand of their Superiors, into other Countries, and provided againft the 
©pprefl'ion of Monafterics by great Lords and Prelates, that they might the 
better anfwer the Ends of their Inftitution. 

He fliewedTiis Concern for Trade by deciding the Complaint».made by 
the Citizens of London againft foreign Merchants, provided for the Pay¬ 
ment of Debts arifing in Commerce, and fixed the Staple of Wool at Sand¬ 
wich. He gave up as unjuft the heavy Cuftoms he had laid upon Wool, 
and difclaimed all Right of doing the like again under Pretence of Pre¬ 
rogative. In reference to publick Juftice, and whatever regarded the Ad- 
miniftration thereof, on which the Peace and Welfare of the Subjcdl lb 
much depended, no Prince was ever more attentive. He reftrained County, 
Hundred, and Manor Courts within fuch Bounds as in tho;e Days were 
proper. He fettled alfo the Jurifdidtion of fuperior Courts in order to 
prevent their interfering w'irh each other. He directed original Writs to 
be formed for every Species of Actions, provided that the Pleadings upon 
thefe jChould be fimple, fuccinCt, and perfpicuous. In a Word, he did as 
much as poffible to remove Fraud, to extirpate Chicane, and to prevent 
Delay in judicial Proceedings, for which in his own and in fiicceeding. 
Times he hath been juftly celebrated by the greateft Sages of the Long- 
robe, which will do equal Honour to his Memory and to theirs d, 

Tuf, enterprizing Valour, the profound Policy and profelTed publick Spirit 
of the King, though they rendered him highly revered by the Nation, could 
not however reconcile them to thofe high ACls of Power, and tholb bold 

■■ The Charafters of Princes are with much greater Certainty learned from the,Tenor of their 
Laws than from either Tradition or Hiftory. This Obfervation may moft ftriCtly be applied to- 
this great Prince, who undoubtedly had a very large Share in the Framing and Contrivance of 
thofe that were paffeJ in his Reign, infomuch that fome have confidered him as the Author of 
them (Seldeni Opera, vol. ii. col. 1043). It is no Wonder therefore that in his Time there- 
flouriftied fo many learned Lawyers, fuch as the Author of the Book entitled Fleta, from its 
being written in the Fleet Prifon, probably by one of the great Lawyers dirgmccd and confined 
there. Sir Gilbert Thornton, who abridged BraAon, Sh- Ralph llengbam, Breton or Briton, generally 
thought to have been fiifhop of Hereford, but more likely to have been a Judge, and we may add, 
though not with like Certainty, Andrew Horne. After his Deceafe his Memory was in 
the higheft Credit with the ableft Men of the ProfclIIon, fuch as Sir W. Herlc, Sir Edward Coke, 
Lord Bacon, Sir Matthew Hale, all of whom have concurred in giving him the Charailer of one 
of the wifeft of our Kings, and the ableft of our Legiflators, to which we may add the Cornmen*- 
dations in our own Times beftowed upon him by Bbckftouc and Barringtoo. 

Stretches 
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Stretches of royal Authority, by which, thoujji ever under the fpecious 
Pretence of publick Utility, he fupplied his NcceiTities in fuch Ways as 
leemed to him the moft fpeedy, and in fuch Pmportions as Iv.; judged to be 
moft expedient. TheClergy, Nobihty, and Commons layin g hold therefore 
of a favourable Opportunity, ftated to him tliir Grievances, deinaiuicd Ro 
drefs, together with the Renewal and Confirmation in Parli.munt of the 
Great Chartpr and Charter of Forefts, which was grant' li* accordingly jn a 
Parliament held by his Son, the King being then abro.id, and conhrrned 
by his Charter dated at Ghent. But fome Jcaloufics iHll remaining, he 
again confirmed them in Parliament. However after all this he procured 
the Pope’s Abfolution from all his Engagements by a Suggeftion, that 
they were extorted from him. He then freely and of his own Accord con¬ 
firmed both Charters, fo ftrengthened as to prevent future Infringements, 
and with fuch Additions as proved to the full as beneficial to the Subjedl as 
the Charters themfclves «which from this Time became the fettled and 
immutable Bafis of publick Liberty and the ConlHtution. 

Edward the Second, at the Time of his Accefllon to the Throne, was 
in the Twenty-fourth Year of his Age. He was a Prince handfome in his 
Perfon, and very adroit in his Exercifes, of an open generous Turn of Mind, 
but without thofe Qualities that were requilite to his Station, and more 
efpecially in thofe Times. He began his Reign with difgracing the Bilhop 
of Coventry, his Father’s Treafurer, and a very wife Man. He recalled 
Peter Gavefton, whom his Father had banifhed for miileading him in his 
Youth, and intrufted him with the Government of the Kingdom when 
he went over to do Homage for his foreign Dominions to King Philip, 
and to marry his Daughter Ifabella, who was then abou t Twelve Years of 

* Thefc Difpiites began, as hath been before hinted, A. D. 1297, notwithftanding in the 
Parliament held at London in the fame Year by the Prince of Wales, then of the Age of Thirtt ca, 
the Charters were confirmed, and all the great Lords who had refufed to follow the King into 
Flanders were pardoned, this did not give entire Satisfaflion. New Sufpicions arofe, ami to re¬ 
move thefe the King direfted Writs to the Sherifis, direfting them to inform his People by 
I’rocIamatioD of his fincere and good Intentions towards them. In Confirmation of this he again 
confirmed them at Carlifle the next Year, and direfled Perambulations to he made of the Forefts. 
A. D. 1300 he confirmed both Charters and granted thofe Extenfions of them mentioned in the 
Text, diredling Writs to every County for the clefting Three Knights as Commillioners to fee 
thofe Charters fully executed, and to punifli Offenders againft them by Fine and Ranfom, com¬ 
manding them to be publifhed Four Times every Year in the County Courts. After the Abfo- 
Intion he obtained from Pope Clement the Fifth, he in 1306, by a Statute introduced by a very 
pathetick Preamble expreffing his great Care and deep Concern for the Peace and Welfare of his 
People, provided Remedies for ail the Grievances relative to the Forefts. At the fame Time that 
he was fo attentive to his Subjects here, he likewife extended his Proteftion to thofe in his other 
Dominions of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, efpecially in regard to the Oppreffions which they 
faffered &om the papal Authority. 
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Age ^ On their Return they were crowned together with great Solem-' 
nity, in which Gavefton bore To great a Share as not a httle heightenoi 
that Enmity which the Nobility had conceived againll him. 

They quickly compelled the King to fend him again into Exile, whicb 
however he foftened by giving him an honourable Employment in Ireland^ 
^here, as the ancient Annals of that Kingdom (hew, he acquired fome Re- ‘ 
putation. It was not long before the King, after making great Cpnceilions 
to his capital .Enemies, brought^^him back, and married him to the Sifter 
of the Earl of Gloucefter, who was his Niece, having before honoured 
him with the Titles of Lord of Man and Earl of Cornwall. Upon this new 
Murmurs were raifed, and the King obliged to confent in Parliament to a 
Commiflion, which devolved almoft the Whole of his Authority on Four 
Pilliops, Four Earls, and Four Barons, Gavefton being again banifhed, and 
declared a publick Enemy if he returned. In Hopes of giving a new Face 
to his Affairs, Edward aflemblcd an Army in the North, where be had 
Gavefton quickly with him, who was privately returned, and whom ho 
employed in his War againft Robert Bruce. In this however he had little 
Succci's, and the Barons having recourfe to open Violence, the King wa» 
obliged to leave Gavefton with a Garrifon in Scarborough, which he was- ^ 
foon compelled to furrender, and was not long after, with many Circum- 
ftances of Indignity, beheaded by thh Command and in the Prefence of 
Thomas Earl of Lancafter, and other great Lords. 

The King, though much offended with this, was forced on the pretended 
Submiflion of the Barons to pafs an AA of Indemnity in favour of them 
and their Adherents. The War againft the Scots was renewed, and Ed¬ 
ward marching with a numerous Army to the Relief of Stirling CafUe, 
was defeated by Robert Bruce at Bannockburn, where the Earl of Glou- 
ccltcr and fome other Perfons of Note were flain, and many mope taken Pri^ 

f In the Account of the former Reign, it was principally intended to (hew ia what Manner 
the Norman CuAoms were fo altered and amended, as to be formed in fome Meafure into a Syftem^t 
chiefly by the Wifdom and Application of the Sovereign. In fpealdng fo largely of this Rdgn, our 
Deflgn is to let the Reader fee how calily that Syflem was again broken and thrown intoDilitfder 
under a Sovereign of Icfs Abilities, and confeqnently of lefs Attention. The Second Edward, from, 
tlic Beginning to the Clofe of his Reign, aimed at plealing himfelf, and left the Care of his Bnfl- 
nefs to others. The principal Sources of his Misfortune's were the too great Power of the jM-in- 
cipal Nobility, who were in EfFedl fo many Princes, defirous of conducing all Things in their own 
Way, and according to their own Wills, in which they did not alw^s regard either the Letter or 
the Spirit of the Laws. The afpiring and intriguing Difpolition of the principal Churchmen, 
many of whom abetted the Barons, and in their Difputes with the Crown frequently added to- 
their Military Force that of fpiritoal Cenfures. Laflly, the Want of Prudence and Policy ia ■ 
the Prince, who often provoked them raflily, fubmitted when he wanted Power to refill, and whem 
he had Power ufed it with too great Severity. 
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i'oners. In coniequencc of this Misfortune, and fome other Caufcs, there cn- 
lued many Calamities; greatScarcity of Provifions, Mortality ofCattle, and a 
Peftilence; whichDiftrelTes excited a general Spirit of Difeontent. This was 
fomented by thepotent Nobility, who, or atleallmoft of them, had conceived 
a rtrong Hatred againft the Spencers, Father and Son, though originally 
placed about the King by themfclvcs, becaufe they were grown highly into 
his Favour, Thele great Lords coming armed to Parliament procured their 
Banilhment, thougn abfent, which the King infilled was againll the 
Cireat Charter, and the more effcdually to crufli them tliefe potent Lords 
at the fame Time plundered tlicir Ellatcs. 

The Spencers came back in no long Space, and the King having col¬ 
lected a I'mall Force, rcl'ohcd to cliabiie the Ini’olcnce of tlie Lord Bad- 
Iclmere, the Queen having lu'cn refuied Entrance into Callleof Leeds in 
Kent. After reducing tliat Chii'ile, hnding Ids Force in-.rcal'e, he marched 
Welhvard, humbled ibnie of the Barons who had Filiate:- there and on 
the Borders of Wales, after wliich he turned fiiddcnly Northward againll 
Thomas Earl of Lancaller, wlio was already in tiie Field with a crardder- 
able Army. The Earl retiring from Burtmi upon Trent, endeavoci ctI to 
get into Yorkfliire, but at Borough Bridge, after a ihort Difpute in \\hit.h 
the Earl of Hereford was kiileti, himfell and moll of his Followers weie 
made Prifoners by Sir Andrew Harklay, and was very quickly after con¬ 
demned and execiUed with many Marks of Ignominy, notwithflanding liis 
high Quality, About Twenty Perfons of great Kank were alfo put to 
fiiameful Deaths in different Parts of the Kingdom, and maiiy of their 
Forfeitures given to the Spencers, 

This excited a general Spirit of Difaffedlion, not a little heightened by 
another unfuccefsful Expedition againll the Scots 3. Charles the Fourth, 

who 

* It will throw grent Light on the Iliflory of this PeiioJ, to give ;i fiicciiud Detiiil of ihc Dii- 
fjiites between Edward and the Scots. At the'I’ime of liis FatutT s Duniie ; the Ixi! I’aii of 
that Country was in his Hands, and not a few of the Nobility adhi icd to him, as tlity did 
afterwards to his Son. But Robert Bruce taking Advanl.age of the King’s AhleiKt- rocuvtitd moft 
of the North, aud made Excuriions into the South. 'I'liis, as we have in the 'I'exi, indncid 

Edward to m.ike an Expedition againft him, A. l>. 1310, wlieti (hivellon penetrated as far as I’ci th; 
but the Country was fo ruined, that the Kiiglifli Army could not ftihfiif. 'J'lie great Jlcfeat at 
Bannockburn happened bic 24th June A. D. 13 13, where the King, as on many other Otcalions, 
gave great Proofs of perfona! Coinage. Four Years after Berwick was taken ; for the Recovery 
of which impoitant I’lace the King, foon as his AfTiirs would permit liim, made another F.xpe- 
diiion, but without Succefs; and A. D. 1322 he made a Truce for Tl.irtccn Ve.irs. The KofK.s 
fisftaincd in thi fe .AQions, added to the continual Incurllons of the Scuts, occafitJiicd the lumoll 
Mifcry to both Co nti ics, where the People at Times were reduced to feed upon Dogs, and even 
viler Food. 'Manyofthc Barons in the Northern J’arts, under Colour of defending thcmlelves, 
became petty Tyrants, and Mere guilty of great Cruellies. At the'Fiial of 'Fiiomas Isarl of l,sn- 
caftcr the Proceedings in which are prefened by John Trokelowe, the Ticaty between him and 

Jlubert 
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who had lately afccnded the Throne of France raifed fome Dirputes, to ac¬ 
commodate which the King fent over firft feveral Amballadors, then his Bro¬ 
ther Edmund Earl of Kent, and to facilitate the Negotiation ftill protradlcd, 
the Queen at her own Dcfire was permitted to go likewife. In conic- 
qucnce of an Agreement (he made that her Son Prince Edward fliould do 
Jidomagc inltead of the King ; he alfo by the King’s Permiffion followed 
her thither. But Edward being informed of what was contriving againft 
him by the Queen and the Exiles, ef]^>ecially Roger Mortimer, who had 
made his Efcape out of the Tower, declared them publick-Enemies, as our 
Hiftorians fay, though the King denies it in his Letters, and endeavoured 
by a naval Force to prevent their landing in any Part of his Dominions 
Thefe Precautions proved however vain, for the Queen, the Prince, and 
Roger Mortimer, with a frnall Body of Flemings, found means to debark in 
Safety at Harwich, and were received with fo general a Welcome, that 
the King clearly perceiving he could not refift, in hopes of finding a Paf- 
fage to Ii'eland, fled to Wales. 

The Queen having reduced Briftol into which the King had put a Gar- 
rifon, and executed there with great Circumftances of Cruelty Hugh Spen¬ 
cer the Father, whom the King had created Earl of Winchefter,* ro- 
ceeded immediately after to Hereford, and there hanged Hugh Spencer the 
Son, Ailed Earl of Gloucefter in Right of his Wife, with many Marks of 
Infamy. Others alfo both of the Clergy and Laity fuffered in the fame 


Robert Bruce found in the Pocket of the Ear! of Hereford was produced. The very next Year 
Sir Andicw Harklay, who for his good Service in taking LuncaOer Prifuoer, Edward had 
made bail of t'arliile, was convifted and executed for the like Treafon, into which hj had beet* 
diawiibyhis Hatred of the Spencers, and the Hopes of marrying the Sifter of Robert Bruce; 
v'iiieh Faifls, if attentively confidercd, will fufficiently Ihcw the true Caufe of this King’s re¬ 
peated Defeats. 

’’ This (^leen, Ifabclla, was the Daughter of Philip the Fair, and Sifter to Lewis ■Hutio, 
ri'.ilip the Long, and CUarles the Fair, all of them fiiccefltvely Kings of France. This laft camtf 
to the Crown A. D. i and had many Alteicatioiis with his Brother-ip-law Edward of Eng¬ 
land, w ho was very delirous to avoid coming t® a Rupture, which induced him to fend fo many 
Embaftics, and at length, on a Suggeftion from the French Court that ifwould be acceptable, 
he fent his Queen, with whom went the Biftiop of Exeter, Tins Prelate perceiving her fecret 
.Dtligns, and the Countenance which (he gave to Roger Mortimer, who Two Years before 
had eltaped out of the Tower, where with his Uncle he had been imprifoned, and Iwd besi 
'1 w ice pardoned, ’ery honourably returned, and acquainted the King with the whole Intr^ue^ 
which induced him to wiitc to the Qiitcn to come Home, who cxcufed hcrfclf from her Fesjr 
of Hugh Spencer the younger. In Anfwer to this the King exprefted his Surprize, as fhe bad 
thewn great Civility to him at parting, and wrote to him in Terms of Friendihip while in France. 
Her Brother, to wlioni her Pradtices could not be unknown, pretended to dlfcountenanceher, oa 
v.liicli ftie left his Court and went into Hainault, where ftie contradlcd her Son the Prince to the 
Piinccls rh'dippa, the Eail of Hainault’s Daughter, and engaged bis Brother John to come over 
witii her, with a frnall Body of Flemings, and with thefe Ihe landed about Michaelmas A, D. 
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Caufe. At length a Parliament being called in his Name, the King already 
taken and imprifoned, was with much Solemnity depofed, andin nolongTinie 
afterwards moil barbaroully pat to Death K Whatever the Temper of'fhis 
Princemight be, or however he is reprefented inourHiftories,hisLawsfurnifli 
no Proofs cither of a cruel Difpofition or a Spirit of Defpotifm, but rather 
the contrary, for they chiefly define the Liberties of the,Church, ^ovide 
that Sherife and other Officers ffiall be Men of Property, explain feme 
former Statutes that were obfeure, and give Eafe in many Cates to ffich as 
held of the Crown by Military Tenures. 

Ecwakd the Third affumed the regal Title by his Fathcr*s Confent, as 
he aflured tiie Nation immediately after that Prince’s Depofition, and . was 
fdon after crowned at Weflminlter by Walter Reynolds Archbifliop of 
Canterbury, being in the Fifteenth Year of his Age. A Council of Re¬ 
gency w^as appointed by Parliament, but it docs not appear they ever ad;cd, 
and a very large Provifion was made for the Queen Mother. The young 
King, on the, Scots breaking the Truce, marched againfl: them-with a 
numerous Army j but the Enemy, inured to the Chicane as well as Fatigues 
of iWar, were too hard for them, and the King himfclf was in the ut- 
molt Danger of being furprized, though he had the good Fortune to 
efcape unhurt. Upon this' the Negociation wffiich had been before upon 
the Carpet was renewed, and terminated in a Peace, the Articles of 
which were confirmed by a Parliament held at Northampton. The King 
in his Return folemnized his Marriage with thg. Princefs Philippa of 
Hainault at York. 

In a Parliament held at Saliffiury,'John- of Eltham, the King’s Brother, 
was made Earl of Cornwall, Roger Mortimer Earl of March, and Ed¬ 
mund Butler Earl of Ormond. Edward being fummoned went over to 
France, and did Homage to Philip de Valois as King of France for his 

t The State of this Conntry, by a Train of cieplorable Dififlers, was fadly changed in a very 
ftort Space; for in lefs than Twenty Yc-nrs after the Death of Edward the FirA the major Part 
«f the great Nobility either fell by the Sword or perilhed on SeafFolds. In confcquencc of civil 
Feuds, their Eftates had been reciptocally wafted and deftroytd ; while in the Midil of thefc 
Miferies, all Ranks of People were opprefled with Aids, Taillages, Increafe of Cuffoms and Impo- 
£tionsof every Kind. Y'et fr< tn its being fertile in furprizing, though moft of themfinifler Events, 
this Reign hath found many Hiftorians to record them. The piincipal of ihefe are Sir 7'homas 
de la Moor, who lived in the Courts of the 1 hree Edwards, John dc Tr(,k'.lowe, and Jlenry 
de Blaneford, Monks of St. Alban’s. An anonymous YVritcr, fuppofed to he a Monk of Malmef- 
bnry, all of them Contemporaries. Yet we want perhaps the hefi Hiflorian of them all, Stephen 
Elton, a Yorkfhire Monk, who, .Lel.and fays, urote the Memoirs of Kdsvard with Candour .nnd 
■Fidelity. The Chrbnide of Robert Hoflon of reterborongh, the Conrinnation of Trivet’s An¬ 
nals, .4dam Moiimmh, Walter of Hemingford, 'I homas Wnlfingham, Ralph Ifigtlen, and Iknry 
Knyghtcn, to which wc may add the Records that have efcaped the Wreck of Time, and the 
State Pa^s preferved in the Third and Fourth Volume of Rymer’s Colkctiou. 
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foreign Dominions, though he held t.he Right to that Crown to be in 
himlcir, his Sifter Joan, purfu.ant to the Treaty, cfpoufed David King of 
Scots, who was then a Child. Some of the great Lords had already 
taken Umbrage at the enormous Power of the Karl of March, who by 
an infamous Intrigue betrayed the King’s Uncle Edmund Earl of Kent into 
a Plot, for which he was condemned in Parliament and executed. This 
quickly produced, what it was contrived to prevent, the Ru'n o the Q^een 
Mother and Mortimer. He was dreaded and detefted by all who rem iined 
of the ofd Courtiers, envied and hated by the new, who rendering him 
fufpefted to the King, he went in Perfon to furprize him, which not 
without Bloodthed was eft'edted, in the Caftlc of Nottingham, fent him from 
thence Prifoner to London, where being condemned unheard by his 
Peers, he was hanged upon the common Gallows 

In the fame Parliament Edward declared that he would for the future ma¬ 
nage his own Affairs, though he was then only turned of Eighteen, confined 
the Qiieen his Mother to the Caftle of Rifing, and reduced her Revenue to 
Four tkouland Pounds a Year. The Repulfe he had met with from the 
Scot? fat ill upon the young King’s Mind ; the Peace was generally difa- 
grccable becaufe helddifhonourable to the Nation, and therefore he meditated 
a Stroke on that Side as foon as an Opportunity offered. He did not 

The F.'ifts delivered in the Text are of fuch Moment, that for this and other Rea Tons, 
it is necc/liiry, as far as poflible, to fix the Date's. Some Writers fay that Edward the Third be¬ 
gan his Reign on the Twentieth, others on the Twenty-feventh; but it is certain that our Re¬ 
cords p'..icc it Jami.ary the ajth, A. D. 1327. His Father was murdered on the atft September 
in the fame Year. The Parliament at Northampton was alJcmbkd in March 1328, the Earl of Kent 
was beheaded March lyth tj jo, the Parli.unent alfembled at Loudon, 4 tdw. lil., on Mon- ■ 
day after the Fe.irt of St. Catherine, that is 25th November 1330, when R'oger Earl of March 
w.is arraigned, ex parte D’imini Regis, and upon the Notoriety of the. Fads, of which he was 
accufed, condemned to be di awn and hanged at Tyburn the Thurfday following, that is, No¬ 
vember the 29th, though Parnes f.iys the 26th. At the fame Time the-Lords gtive Jodgiijcnt; 
upon Sir John Mautrevers, to be drawn, hanged, and beheaded for feduclng Edmund Earl of 
Kent the King's Uncle, and thereby bringing him to Death, promifing a Reward of a Thomfartd 
Marks for taking him alive, and Five Hundred for bringittg his Head ; they gave the like Judg¬ 
ment upon Sir 'I'homas Gurnay and William Ogle, for being concerned in^he Murder of the late 
King. Gurnay was feixed in .Spain, and b<:ing lent fi'om thence to Bayonne, v. as there embarked 
on board a Ship for England, but beheaded in his Pafiage to prevent iurther Difcovciies. Ma«- 
trevers w.ts fome Years aftc wards pardoned, , 1 'he Peers, upon R'eroileflion, were by no Means 
fatisfied with their own Judgment upon the Earl of .March, and therefore in the very next Par- 
liiiment befought rhe King in Favour of his Son Edward Mortimer, thafr he might be reftored to 1 ]^ 
entailed Eftates, wliich w.i5 granted 5 Ed. III. n. 13; afterwards Roger Mortimer applied,in JParHa-* 
ment to reverie the Judgment, winch was accordingly done, and be reftoreti to hia■Honours,'and 
Hereditaments, 28 Edw. IIL n. 8. Tdierc were many Moi>;s both private and public to this 
Proceediog. Tltc Family of Mortimer was allied to moft of the great Houfes in the Kingdom, 
and on the other Hand the Judgment againft him was of fuch a Narurc, anti fo direitly CQiUtrm'y 
to Law, that it is no Wonder the Commons joined in procuring it to be reverfed, « 

E e 2 
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wait for this long; Edward the Son of John Baliol came over from France, 
revived his Father’s Claim, and by the Connivance of the King raifed and 
tranlported an Army into Scotland. He proved fuccefsful in this Enter- 
prize, and on his doing Homage the King marched to his Aflillance, and 
gave the Scots one of the molt fatal Defeats at Hallidown that they ever 
fuftained. David Bruce and his Queen were conveyed to France, and 
there royally entertained. Baliol was crowned at Scoon.' Edward made’ 
leveral Expeditions for his Support, took Berwick, reduced the Southern 
Provinces, and penetrated farther North than his Grandfather had ever 
done. David Bruce returning, remounted nev'erthelel's his Throne, and 
in order.to make a Diverfion in favour of die French invaded England in 
theAbfcncc of Edward, when, notwithftanding his Superiority of Numbers 
and the lignal Proofs he gave of perfonal Courage, he was not only de¬ 
feated but taken Prifoner, and remained a long Time in that Condition. 
His Captivity however did not put an End to the War, his Suhjeds con¬ 
tinued ftill in Arms, and fought obftinately, though often witliout Succefs. 
Edward Baliol, tired with the empty Title of King, refigned, as his Father 
had done, all his Rights to Edward, and lived and died in Yorklhire a 
private Man, with a very moderate Penfion for his Subfiftence. The Eng- 
' iifh Monarch at length yeleafed his Brother David on Condition that he 
paid him in Ten Years, a Ranfom of Ninety, which the Agreement not im¬ 
mediately taking Place, was increafed to One hundred Thoufand Marks, and 
when more than Half that Sum remained due offered to the Scots a Treaty 
of Union, fo advantageous, that it appears Brange they did not accept it i. 
On the Demife of David Bfuce fucceeded Robert the Firll of the Houle 
of Stuart, and though no open War followed thereon between the Two 
lotions, yet the predatory Excurfions on the Frontiers continued. 

^ The Aft by which Edward the Third renounced his Claim of Sovereignty over the Kingdom 
•f Scotland, b^rs Date March ift 1328. Edward Baliol was invited over from France by the 
Englilh Noblemen who had. Eftates granted them by Edward the Firft, and John Baliol in 
Scotland. Edward’s PalTport for his coming over bears Date Oftober loth 1330. The great 
ViAory of Hallidown Hill was obtained July 19th 1333. David Bruce then retired into France, 
where he contiaoed Nine Years. He was made Prifoner at the Battle of Durham the 17th of 
OAober 1246. Edward Baliol reiigoed ail his Rights by an Inftrument, dated the 12th of 
March 1356, and^iad a PenHon granted him of Two thoufand Pounds a Year; and fuch was 
the State of King Edward's Finances, that be was forced to poApone the Second quarterly Pay¬ 
ment. David Bruce was fet at LtbCTty io 1357, and died in 1371. This ruinous AVar con- 
^iiued with a few Intertoptions fu; Seventy Yean, and was attended with the muA difmal 
Cwfequences.'to both Nations. Edward the Third purfued his Grandfather’s Maxims, and left 
»o I^thod untried of annexing Scotland to his Dominions either by ConqueA or by Treaty. 

1 he Scots feem to have dread^ the becoming a Province to England, and this Appteheulioii 
hindered them from perceiving, that ia oukavouriog to avoid it they became in E^A SabjeAs 
JO Fraac*. 


The 
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The War which this great King entered into with France was more 
■ fuccefsful, and by far more fertile in great Events than that of Scotland. 
Philip de Valois not content with prevailing againft Edward in their Dif- 
putes for the Crown, and obliging him to do Homage for his hereditary 
Territories, gave him many other Marks of Ill-will, which induced Ed¬ 
ward to form a Confederacy with the Emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, many 
oT the Princes on the Lower Rhine and the great Cities of Flanders^ 
which were.then a Kind of Republicks. To content the former he ac¬ 
cepted the Tkle of Vicar of the Empire, and topleafe the latter he ailumed 
the Title of King of France. In order to join his Allies the King failed 
w'itli a potent Fleet, and gained in Perfon the decifive Vidtory at Sluys over 
the French and their Allie«> or in other Words over almoft the whole naval 
p’orce of Europe. His Confederates furnilhed him with two numerous 
Armies, One of a Hundred, and the other of Fifty thoufand Men, and both 
in his Pay, with which however he was able to perform little, fo that the 
French dilcouraged by their great Lofs at Sea, and the King finding hift 
Finances exhauficJ by the enormous Charge of his Alliance, concluded a 
Truce 

The War broke out afrefla a few Years after on account of the dife 
puted Title to the Dutchy of Bretagne. Edward carried over a puifiant 
Army into France, w'ith which he Ipread Terror and Defoiation through 
the mo/l fertile Parts of the Kingdom. Philip, though he had a far fuperior 
Army, wii'cly declined a Battle; but on Edward’s Retreat, confiding in hia 
Numbers;, he altered hi? Conduct, and though he found the Englilh Mo¬ 
narch well ported and ready to receive him, attacked his Forces at Creci ia 
Normandy with all that Impetuofity which is natural to his Nation, and 
with great Lol’s was abfolutcly defeated. Edward after this Vitftory formed 

" The Title which "Edward formed to the Crown of France was in Right of his Mother.- He 
admitted ncverthelels the Salic Law, which excluded Females; but according to ha Co(iftni&ioi» 
did not exclude a Mate defeending from them. He knew by Exj^ence that a War againft 
France mull l>c cai ried on with great Difadvantage from the Side of Guienne, ai.d this induced 
him to enter into a Confederacy with the Emperor and other Princes. A. D. 133S he had aa 
Interview with that Prince at Ctjlognc, the moft fplendid that had been ever fcen, and was there^ 
created Vicar of the Empire with much Sotemhiry. The next Year he made a Campaign witfr 
fatall Succefs on the Side of Flanders. He then returned to England, to procure frelh Supplies,, 
and would have embarked on board a very ftnull Squadron, >f the Archbifttop of Canterbury,. 
John Stratford, had hot feiit him Intelligence that the French had aHembied a Fleet of five 
hundred Sail to intercept him. Edward with equal Indufiry and Vigour drew together Three 
hundicd Vellels, embarked his Forces on board them, and att-acked the Enemy in the Harbour 
of Sluys the 24th of June 1340. Robert de Avefbmy, p. 54—56. After this Viflory he un¬ 
dertook the Siege of Tom nay, in which finding hiittfelf baffled be concluded a Truce, and at 
his Return endeavoured to throw the Blame on the Archbiflic>p of Canteabury^ as if tbrouj^ hia 
Fault, in not affording him the Money he wanted, his Schemes had failctl, whereas the Tputhi 
frerns to be, that the Dem.inds made upon him by fo many hungry Frioces were bt^nd 
Abilities of his Subjc£fs to defray.. 
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<he Siege of Calais, and tHough Philip again colledled a fiiperior Army, 
and the Place made a vigorous Defence for more than Eleven Months, it 
was taken, and remained long Part of the Dominions of the Enghih Crown. 
This Succefs did not hinder Edward from making foon after, at the Re- 
quelf of the I’ope, a Truce with Philip, whom hc-lliled his Adverl'ary of 
Trance, that he might have Time to recruit his Treafury >■. 

Tins Truce, from the miferable State both Nations were in, was con¬ 
tinued for feme Years. At length the War broke out vcith redoubled 
Violence, John hiving fucceeded in the Throne of Frans.e to Piiilio his 
Father. Againft him out of Guienne marched Edward I'l'n^. oi VVales, 
better known by his Sirname of the Black Pp incf, wuh a C'orp.s of Ve¬ 
teran Troops, ravaging the Provi. cesof Auvergne, Limoufin, ana !\>itou. 
King John, who faw this with infinite Concern, colledlcd the wnolc force 
of France, and by quick Vparcbes overtook- the Prince in a very diladvan- 
tageous Situation. Edward fenfiblc of his Condition offered to al'andon 
all his Conquefts, and to conclude a Truce for Seven Years j but John in- 
iifted upon his rendering himlclf and One bundled of the principal Perfons 
in his Army Prifoners, which Pfopofition the Prince rejedted with Difdain, 
and having gained a little Time by the Negotiation, made the hell I )ilpo- 
iition he could to recehe the Enemy. John relying on the Inequality of 
Numbers, having, as the French Writers own, Eighty to Eigiit thoufand 
Men, refolvcd to decide the Difpute by the Swoid, the Prince on tlie 
other Hand confiding in the Courage and Dilcipline of his Army, received 


* The Competitors for the Dutchy of Bretagne were John de Montfort and Charles dc Blois. 
The former was the Heir Male, and yet was fnpported by Edward. The latter claimed in 
Right of his Wife ilie Heir Female; but being his Nephew was protedfed by Philip de Valuic, 
who procured a Deeres of the Peers of France in Jiis Favour. Edward by this Means gained, 
as he conceived, an eaficr Entrance into the Heart of France, and therefore fent over Sir Wal¬ 
ter Manny, and afterwards followed in Perfon, but was not able to make any great Imprcflioii, 
and therefore returned to England. Philip to be revenged fent his Son John Duke of Normandy 
with a great Army into Guienne. Edward, to fave that belov'ed Country, afremblcd a Fleet of 
One thoufand Sail, cmb.irked a great Army, and putting to Sea was Twice driven back, and 
at length debarked at la Hogue in Normandy, and from thence carried on the War, as is (hewn 
in the Text. The Battle of CrefTy was fought 2.6 Auguft 134b. It may not be amifs to re¬ 
mark, that thb and the fubfeejuent Battle of Poitiers pretty clearly fhew how little the Feudal 
SyJdem was fo-viccablc even in War. Edward’s Army confiflc*d chiefly of Troops in his Pay, 
Jong dilciplincd and inured to Service. Philip had with him the Flower of the French Nobility, 
and their feudal Tenants, Men much fujjferior in Number, and not deficient in Courage, but 
Jefs under Command, and after the Firft Charge eafily defe.'Jted. Calais furrendered Auguft 3, 
134.7. Edivard had before it a Fleet of Seven hundred Sail of his own Ships. His Army was 
cantoned in good Barracks, and befides large Magazines of Military Stores and Provifibns, there 
were Two great Markets or Fairs for the Sale of Wool, Cloth, and other Englifh Goods and Ma- 
nufafturcs, and yet tlw Expcnce wasfo heavy as to difpofe the King to conclude a Truce. David 
King of Scots was taken during tills Siwe. 

, if 7 the 
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the French with fuch Order and Intrepidity as threw the Firft Line into great 
Confufion, and then charging them before they could recover, after a warm 
and bloody Struggle gained a decifive Vidlory, in which King John, who 
bad behaved with the utmoft Bravery, was taken Prifoner, with feveral 
Princes of the Blood, and feme of the Firft Nobility of France o. 

He \vas treated with all imaginable Refped: and Courtefy by the Black 
Prince, who conduced him to Bourdeaux, and from thence brought him 
over liither. \He was ufed with the like Regard and Kindnefs by the 
King, who neglefted nothing that could add Luftre to an Event the moll 
glorious of his Reign. The Two Kings having entered into a Negotia¬ 
tion, agreed upon a Treaty which the States of France refufed to ac¬ 
cept. This obliged EdWard on the Expiration of the Truce concluded 
by his ScMft to renew the War, and to tranfpoft a frefli Army into France. 
I'he Frogrefs he made in this Expedition was fuch, by his advancing to the 
Gates of Paris, in which the Regent fliut himfelf up, and the Confe- 
quences of the War continuing became fo apparent, that both Sides were 
equally difpofed to Peace, which was at length concluded at Bretigni, oa 
Terms fo highly honourable to Edward, that in Confideration of the Cef- 
fions made thereby, he laid alide the Title of King of France p. 

As 


" Kinq Ed\v.ird feetns never to have had any fanguinc Notions of his own Title to the Crown 
of France, and ihcrcfore from the Beginning of the Difpute had repeatedly intimated to fuc- 
ceflive Pope?, his fnclliiation to accept of an Equivalent, and upon this Bafis it was that upon the 
M.nking of a 'I'rucc, a Negotiation for a Peace was commonly fet on Foot under the Papal Me¬ 
diation. I'hc French Kings Philip and John Icem to have been lefs ferious in this Matter, and having; 
the Popes in their liitercli, .imiifed Edward from time to time with illufory Propofi lions, fometimes. 
ollli ii'g to icllore all they had taken from him in the Neighbourhood of Guitnne, holdii^ out 
at others the CclTton of an ample Ten itory about Calais. At length Edward looked upon the: 
Peace to be as good as concluded, when King John declared his Son Charles Duke of Aquitain,. 
and lent him to take Pofl'elfion of it. Edward upon this loff all Patience, gave the fame Title tO' 
the Black Prince, and font him thither with fome Force, to maiiitjiin it. He was very .acccptable- 
to tiiai I'euple, as having been torn at Bourdeaux, and very cafily kvied an A-mj of Twelve 
thoufand able and experienced Men, not One-fourth of which were F.nglilh, and with thefe he 
made the Expedition mentioned in the Text. King John came up to him on Sunday the iSth 
of September 135631 Maupertuis near Poitiers, in the Midft of Vineyards. If the French ^^o- 
narch had engaged him that Day inftead of deferring it to the next, or if he bad contented iiitn- 
fclf with furronnding him, he had probably carried his Point. But the warm Temper of the 
King, and the Vivacity of the Princes and Nobility who were with him, led him to attack the 
next Morning, and produced that detilivc Defeat. 

P King Edward in his Return from his Excurflons towards Paris met with a violent Stoim of 
Thunder and Lightening, by which fome Thoufands of Ilorfcs, not a few of his Soldiers, and- 
fome Perfons of Note in his Army were flain, on which the King made a Vow to grant the 
Fixnch Peace., This Vow however hath been fiippofed to be no more than a political Colour 
but it is very likely to have been a real Motive from the Nature and Moderation of tba 
Terms. It was concluded near Chartres on the 8th of May A. D. 1360. The original Treaty.- 
‘•onliilcd of Eoi ty Articles, Icme of wbith were reviftd and altered bdfoic they were fjswn toj 
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As his Vidlories very juftly gained hifn the Reputatien of a great and 
fortunate General, fo the whole Tenor of his Conduit llicwed him to 
be a very able and refined Politician. None of our Monarchs difplaycd 
more Skill in the Management of Parliaments, or praitifed it with mote 
Succefs. He confulted them freely on the Meafures of his Government, 
and availed himfelf to the-full as much of their Advice as he did of their 
Grants. Yet notwithftanding this feeming Compliance and Condefccnfion 
he carried his Authority at leaft as high as any of his Predcp/lfors‘]. He 
was very careful in cultivating a good Correfpondence and" eftablilhing a 

f reat Charafl:er with moft of the Princes of Europe, proceeding with equal 
enetration and Sagacity in moft of his Negotiations, which notwith- 
ftanding did not always anfwer his Expedations The Popes of his 


Time, 


by the Two Kiogs. Edward by this Peace obtained the Addition of fome confiJerable Conn- 
tries to Guienne. A Diftridt about Calais, together with the County c^' Punthieu in I’i- 
cardy. John was to pay a Ranfom of Three Millions of Gold Crowns, which amoiintci 
to about Half a Million Stefling Money of thofc Days, and a gicat Number of 
were given for the due Performance of thefe Conditions. At lirjft Sight it IhouiJ fecni that 
the Englilh Monarch was a great Gainer by Acquiiltions, which taken together were not 
ranch inferior in Extent to the Kingdom of Ireland j yet more clofely confidered, thefe Terms 
will appear what we have Ailed them, very moda-ate, for in Return he not only renounced liis 
Title to the Crown of Francs, but his Claims to Normandy, Anjou, and other Coiiatiics, and 
except Calais and its DiAridf, he gained nothing, the Sovereignty excepted, but what he had a 
juft Title to before. In refpcdl to the English Nation they were certainly no Gaincis, for the 
King foon after ercdled Guienne and its Dependencies into the Principality of Aqiiitain, 
which be gave to his Son the Prince of Wales, who kept Kis C-mirt at Bourdeaux, and the Main¬ 
tenance of this Principality coft the Kingdom Twenty Thoufand Pounds a Year. Calais alio 
was- a great and conftant Charge. Little smre than One Third of the Ranfom was in his 
Time paid, and moft of the Hoftage\ made tbeir'Efcape. - 

i Wfara he firft took upon him the Government he complmned of Corruption in Eicfilons by the 
Adminiftradon immediately preceding. H« a&ed the Advice of the Commons, as to his Condinff 
inrefpeft to Scotland. He did the fame with regard to his War with France, adding in full 
FarUament a l^tefbtion, which was to have the EfSifl of a Statute, that he .*1011 bis Succefibrs, 
Sings of France, fhould have no Claim as Ijaicb to the Obedience of the People of England, and 
promifed to make no Peace withont riteir Ooifent. In confluence of their advi/ing his Mta- 
fores he took all Softs of Provifions^ as ha Occaflons required, at all Times for the Support of 
bis Fleets and Armies. He took up Ships fm* bis'Service in (bch a Manner as he thought beft. 
He obliged the rich Merchants of London \o fend out turned Ships at their own Expencc. He 
borrowed of the wealthieft People in his Realm, according to their Abilities, from a thoufand 
down to Forty Pounds apiece. Hefeixed rite Go^s of the Ciftertiaos, and cf fome other Orders. 
He became the fble .Memhant of^ Cornwall and Devonfhire. He levied by his 

own Authority4ta adtAftoaal Tmt’of Forty Shillings on a Sack ofWfxil, which amounted to 
Sixty thoufand Pounds per Annum for many Years. Other fnftances might be given ; but it is 
fnfticieBt to add, that he declared a Statute grrittting him conditional Aids to be void, bec.auf« 
he confented to it from the Nettflity of his Aftairs, and not of hts own free Will. 

' The Negotiations of his Reigu were as aumeroos, difefied to as various Ends,*and managed 
with as much Addreft as in that of any One of our Mpnatchs ancient or modcila. With the 
Emperor Lewis of Bavaria Edward enutraffed a ftriff Alliance, in confequence of which he fo* 
ikited him to raife Imbert Dauphin of Vifenne to the Rank of King, in order to detach him 
from the French Intereft. He entered into Treatiai of Subsidy with moft of the EcclcHaftical 
.3 .. • ; and 
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Time, though generally in the French Intereft, he rendered in many In- 
ftances fubfervient to his Views, expreffing the higheft. Refpeit and Ve¬ 
neration towards their Stations and their Peribns, which did not hinder 
his diminifliing gradually their Power and Influence in his Dominions, 
which Conduit of his was highly beneficial, as well as acceptable to his 
Subjedtss. ^ 

■* « . • 

The NbWlity he kept firm to his Intereft by treating them with fingu- 
lar Courtefy>4onfcrring on them high Employments, introducing new 
Titles, inilituting the Order of the Garter, and bellowing on them 
continual Marks of Favour and Confidence. The Commons he conflantly 
c.irefled, encouraged their Complaints by Petition in Parliament, by 
which he knew at all Times the true State and Temper of the Nation, 
and by allowing them to make thofe open and legal Declarations of Griev¬ 
ances prevented Murmurs and Tumults, of w'hich, notwithftanding the 
Number and Weight of their Taxes, there were few or none in theCourfc 

and fccular Piinces of the Empire, which gave him fuch a thorough Knowledge of them, that 
when the Imperial Crown was offered him he refufeJ it. To river, if poflible, themort uleful of thefe 
Eorcip.ners liimly to his Side, he gave Come of them Eftates and Peerages in England. TheJWar- 
qnii of Julicis he made Earl of Cambridge. John Duke of Bretagne, Earl of Richmond, Ingci- 
lam do Coney, Eail of Bedford, to whom alfo he gave in Slarriage One of his,Daughters, He 
made Treaties of Commerce with the Maritime Cities of Spain and of Portugal, with the Doge of 
Cenoa, with feveral of the Princes of Italy, with the King of Caftile and Leon, and with the 
Kinj* of Portugal. But wliat in this Refpeft docs his Memory the greateft Honour was the 
fiiwiiJly Vilit nude him A. D. 1363 by John King of France, David Bruce King of Scots, who 
h.id been both hi.t J’rifontr.s, and the King of Cyprus drawn hither by his high Reputation for 
Magnanimity and Magnificence. 

' The P;tpal Tyr.anny at this Jnndure was very feverely felt, and generally relbitedin this King> 
ilom. Many Biflioprieks, and moil of the rich Benefices were given by the Popes frequently 
t > Itdi.ins, and tlief.- bafe and illiterate Perfons. Expcrifivc Suits were continually depending at 
Avi .iiion or at Rome, and immeiifc Sums drawn annually under a Variety of Pretences into the 
i’mfe of the Pope and his Creatures. Thele Enormities bore alike hard on all. The King fclc 
himfcli injured in his Prerogative, the fuperior and inferior Clergy were opprefled, the Lords 
anil other Pei Ions of Diffinftion loft their Patronages, .and the Commons were pillaged and im- 
povtrilhcJ. 'I'his raiftd an univerfal Difeontent, from whence proceeded a Spirit of Enquiry 
'I'hc fimous John Wickliffe, amongft others, hsd met with ill Ufage, and began to point out 
m iny of tiiofe Errors wl.icli were evident enough to a difeerning Eye. In a Word, there wa* 
fn. !i a Difpolition t.'j Reformation, that if hidward had been difpofed to it he might cafdy have 
fiee J the Nation from P.iptl Sl.avery. He concurred with the Temper of his People fo far as to 
write very gr ave and (harp Letters to the Roman Pontiffs, and when thefe Reprefentations proved 
inJfeffnal, he by the Advice and with the Confent of Parliament made fomefevere Laws for the 
RcJrcfs of manv irf ilu-fe Cirkvances. But he tonciined only to a certain Degree, and this not 
fimply becaufe of the Ufe he made of the Pope’s Interpofitlon in his Negotiations with foreign 
Fiinccs, but alfb in procuring Bifhopricks and other Betiefices to be conferred hy him at his 
Rccommcndiuion, aitd therctorc though he made Laws to reftrain the papal Power, which intimi¬ 
dated the Court of Rome, he connived at their Breaches of them for his own Convenience, which 
in lome Cafes kept his Clergy in Awe,, and in others enabled him to giatfty the Requefts o£ 
Ills Nobility in the coaletring tcclelialUcal Preferments. 

•VoL. il. Ff f 
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of his long Reign. He was more attentive and gave greater Encourage^ 
ment to Indnllry than moft of his Predeceflbrsj which in foine Meilure 
arofe from his conftant Intercourfe with the Flemings, very many of 
whom he invited to fettle here, and to improve our Woollen, and alio 
our Linnen Manufactures. He like wife regulated the Herring Filherv. 
,He granted great Privileges tofevcral Cities and Borough*!? but efpeci.iily 
thofe of London and Briltol, incorporated new Compames, and adord^i 
his Countenance to fuch Undertakings as had an Appearance, of publick 
Utility t. '. ' 

He made Treaties of ClQramejsfcts with moft of the great Powers in 
Chriilendom, and vvhen the Spaniards, prefuming on their naval Power, 
jnfulted our Traders, he went in Perfon with the Prince of Wales on board a 
Fleet to avenge the InJujfies ddne to^his Subjefls. He favoured and pro¬ 
tected foreign Merchants, who fettled, or .who traded here, and granted an 
extenfive Charter to thofe ^afterwards ftifed Merchant Adventurers. His 
.Title to the Dominion of the Sea he openly avowed, and vigoroully main¬ 
tained «. He regulated Ids Silver Coinage according to the Standard of 
, other 


• Iq this Fourteenth Ccatury, Induftry, Arts, apd.Commerce were in a very flourlflting State In 
^rlfIerent Parts of Europe.' The whote Trade of the North was diivcn by the Hatifc 'I'own that 
of the Levant by the httririme States of Italy,, and in the InJainJ Provinces of t!ut f.iir 
Country the-richeft Manufafturcs were tarried on tvith equal Vigour and Succefs. The Pi.. . 
mings lying ia the’Middle had a great Intercourfe with both, and drew much Wealth to thcni- 
fclvts befidesby their Woollen and Linnen Goods. We may form feme Idea of the compa¬ 
rative Riches of thefe States, by confiderl®^ that the Fortune of Uiibclla the Daughter of a 
King of France, and the Sifter of ’Jfliriee, was but Eighteen, liundred Pounds; and the Payment 
of One Miiridih of King John’s R-anfom fo cxbaufted that KjBRdom that they were fr reed to 
jnikeOfe <rfL«h:ht!r Money ; while John Vifeonti Duk<qfb 3 Bla 2 r, gave with his Daughter, to Lit>ntl 
Duke of Clarence, King Ed.wardV Son, to the AmoofttofTwo hundred Thouiand Kiorin.'; in 
Gold, which was between Sixt^and Seventy fhoufand Rotinda . of fhe Money of thofe rinv..*,, 
and about Two hundred Thouwnll <?f ours. Edward had aa mtimatc Cotrcipondcnce with all 
tliefe, and very probably borrowed fame ufeful. Inventions from the Subjefts of every One of 
them, as we may gather from ftie Cmrosnies which he iacqrp^ated, viz. the Goidftniths, Skiuuerr, 
Carpe.-itcrs, and Pepperers, afterytards^ttd,Grocers. He aJfo brought over foj^Clockmakers.anJ 
fetded them here. In the Firft Year <|rbisR^n’he granted a moft atnplc Cliarisf fe the City of Lon¬ 
don, and afterwards annexed Southwark to their Jurifdiftion, which gave him .fuch an Intcrell in 
the Citizen?, as to borrow Urge Saats tbcnt on his Revenues. The City of Briftol he made a 
•County of itfelf, and granted Pr^i^es to <raer Towns. 

cnthTiMr of his *;«»? E^vrai d by .i folcmn Inflrumcnt afTertcd the Sove¬ 
reignty of the Sea,; isis W traiqfiulttcd to hiu^by‘be Kings his PredeccfToi s. Rot. 

Scott® 1 o E. lil. I fi* w,./The:fatp4;Vl>as vouched by jPariiament towards the CJofc of it. Rot. 
Pari. 46 E. HI. Wa» fefiber demqnflrated by the ConcclEons of foreign Powers, as 

/ appettrs by Lkefices Rn-Flfbfeg, for pairing throa|h the Engiifh Seat, and other Circumftancei 
recorded by Seidi^ add by .Ryihcr. As a clear Muftifclbitioa of this, the King ftruck that beau¬ 
tiful Coin ftikd his Rose Noel-*, On tl'isillc King.b rcprelcotcd ftandiog in aShip crowned 
boJJiiJg a Sword hprigfct in hisRightilwd, aud a Shield oc.bisLeft with the Arms of France and’ 

England, 
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•ther Nations to prevent Money from being exported; and Gold Coin was 
£rft minted here in his Reign. He was a Patron of Englifh Literature in 
the Perfon of Geoffrey Chaucer, and removed by Law that Badge of fo¬ 
reign Slavery, our pleading in French. . . 

In his Reign alfo many wife and good Laws were ena< 5 ted, fo that 
he has been juftfy regarded as one of our greateft I^gillators, confirming 
in almoft e^n^ry Parliament the Great Charter, and that of the Forelb, and 
conlcnting tW>me additional Statutes for rendering both more effedual in 
mnny Refpeds. But of the riumerous Laws pafTed'ih his Time, the NccetTity,^ 
Firnefs, and Operation bfmany, from the Diftanceof Time, the Alteration* 
of Manners, and Change of Circumftances, we cannot fo properly judge. 
Yet that they were both ufeful and falutary, we may fafely conclude from 
their being made at the In fiance of the Commons, who alfb exerted their 
Jiiriuence in procuring fuch S^utes> as u^n.Trial were found inexpe¬ 
dient to be repealed. As a Proof ifif thefe Anertions there are Three of his 
Laws of fuch Confequence as require particular Notice.. The Statute of 
Tiv.ifons, which is fo much for the Benefit of the Subjeft, and continues 
Lrw at this Day. That of Provifers, which curtailed the exorbitant and 



opening the Eyes of the People, that it may 
confidered as the Firfl Step to the Reformation. 4 ddto thefe the conflitut- 
-ing Jufiices of Peace in every County, which was of great Confequence in. 
carrying the Laws into Execution, took away the Necefllty of Special 
CommilTions, which were frequently abufed, and contributed not a little 
by the Maintenance of good Order to the public Tranquillity. We come 
i! )W to the Conclufion of this Reign, Prince Edward refiihng; at Bour- 
d.-wiv, received into his Protc«flion Peter,^IGhg of Cavils and Leon, 
whom his h iflard Brother Henry, by the A^illance of the French, h^d 
deprived of las Dominions, to wfiich the, :f*tince by his fnperidr Mifilary. 
Talents arui the happy Succefs of hifArrasV^eedily reflored him. But 
Peter thus reftored; moll bafely broke, M«'Faith with him in refpe^ to 
t!)c Expcnces of the War, which, as w^ rearonable, he had engaged 

to defray. This obliged the Prince to'i|[j#pfe a Chimney Tax upon his 
Sul'jccts in the Dutchy of Aquitain td'Charge the Pay of his Soldiers5 


F.n'’1 qnartcHv, ths .Arens of fVance Seta^de'lis, Thpjsc 14^^ ’ 

lis'iipaa the Si<!c of the Mh.tp. ReKierfa ini a large 

at tttwh Poiut, and a Lion palTant «n^ a CroVTi in, ^cbQjWrtar, the Letter a Rofe in , 
the (;(.!.tcr.'’l hJc were couiecl at different Tfmes of dilFereftt Wel^ts, but of the fame-Standard, 
the loweit: weighed One htmdred and Twenty Grains, about, the valiieL Of otir Guihsa,_^^tbough 
cii-lent then oniy for Six.Shillings and Eight Peace. The Proportion qf GolJ lo gily^ 


T iiive bang as Sixty-feveh to Six, 


F f f 2 


whiieli 
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which Impofition raifed great Difcontcnts, and thefc were artfully fomented 
by the Intrigues of the l^rench. At length the French King Charles the 
Fifth (notwithftanding all the Places ceded by tlie Peace of Bretigny were 
yielded in Sovereignty) fummoned the Prince to Paris to anfwcr for his 
Conduifty and under Pretence of Contumacy declared War w. 

• 

The County of Ponthien on One Side, immediately revolted, and a 
general Dcfeilibrt eniued in Guienne on the other. Upon tjiis Edward 
by the Advice of his Parliament refumed tlic Title of King ftf France, and 
, c^eavoured by-tianfporting Armies:thither to maintain his Rights, going 
ever, old as he was, in Perfon. fiut r 11 his Attempts failed, the Black 
Prince returned in an ill State of Health from Aquitain, and died not 
long after ofa Diftemper that through the extreme Heat he had contradled 
Sn Spain, The French rather % Policy than Prowefs were fo fuccefsful as 
to recover almoft ailth^ hsui ya:, ejmepiRtmirdeaux and Calais. The Kin'», 
after lofing much Blood, and T®fcafure,;feuod hiraleif obliged to confent to 
a Truce *; 

» Chafl^, who fixwn the Suc(3«ft of h» poJiifcal Arts the French fimiame the Wife, meditated 
ftie JBreach of the Treaty of Bretigijy from dje Tiaae of his Acceffion, if not before. Under Pre- 
f«nce cf raiiin| Money for the lUnfom thert^ ffifolated, he obtained great Subfidies from the 
State of his kingdom. Part (tf this Mo«Sflie 1 i|apfoyet! in hiring tAe ComfHimes as tliey were 
Ailed, which tvere foe ntecenary Soldimetttf^hd in this Icaig War, and which now fer up for 
themfelves ond« fevcral Comnuinders, fome of who*a were fiBglifhmen. Thafe he fent to join the 
Forces of Hepry the Brother of the King df.Caftile, and thofe oftheKingof Arragonhis Proteftor. 

It by thefc Forces that Peter was driven out of his Kingdom, whofc Quarrel the Black Prince 
had many Reafons for efponfiBg. In the Firift Place h# had been conti^ed to his Sifter, who 
died at Bayonne in Paffage into Spain. In the'nott, the Caufe of his Antagonift Henry was 
cfponfed by the. French. Laffly, if tlat Prince,'foos fufipprileid, had remained the qniet Po/reftbr 
of Caftifc and lAm, the Principality of Aquitain mtift b|,ye bceh at the Mercy of the Confe¬ 
derates. On foe March of the Priaca into Navarre many of foe Companies revolted to him as 
to thdr old General, ’and it wasiby foeir Alflance he gained th* Battle of Najara ; thefe were 
Men not triaed with, and upon Peter’s rrfnimg to pay t]h|iB;.;foe Prince was obliged to fell • 
his Plate for fojrir Subftllcnce. The Chhmsey Tax wi^ impo^by foii Conforu^ of the States of 
Gnicnoe for Rve Year* orfily. The.T^ps being difmlflbd^hy.thiPrince Si into the French 
Dominions, wl^K Charles affcdled to mil an Invafion by llw and boob the Aoaeal of 

the dffaffc£i#RbpIes 4 ^ 1 ared Gni^i^ i^ted in A. ^ 

* In a former Note b'hatb been Al^^edi :that Edward^ ModSration . indijced him to accept 
of foofo Coontrlea to which he had;a jaffTifle independent of the Succefs of his Arms In 
doing. iLlb he foems to have nvade a gUfit'p^Uieal Miftalte, for the Principality of Aquitain lay 
at fueb a Diftaitce frota E^Iandi as the fcndii® Succours thither uot'only very ex 

peofiye, but their ArriiaN h8o rerr iodatafe; rfwlutdi Edward had fome Experience before and 
foefe Countries wterc tfowhuriy loll feylTBiSW. - ^r foe Englift/feet under the Command of the 
Earl df Pembroke was beat by foe lbpth&r uavaj-Force of the jiew King of Caftile, and Rochelle 
which it was fent- to rriieVc,>a8 fotrfiupcm betrayed to-flle FrcnCb,. Andthef potent Fleet com- 
mandeJ by the King is Perfect waidrivcii from the Coafts by tempeftuous Weather: The Prince 
.nt the BegiBhing of the W*r.ondeiw its Fatigues, refigned Aqui* 
tain tohisFmher, morned.Homei and^afedJoite 1376, iliililw.iatcrred at Canter-- 
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This Reverfe of his Affairs made an Iropreflion on the Minds of his 
Subjeds, who no longer endured with their former Patience ^e heavy 
Burthens that were laid upon theni, but expoftulated roundly in regard 
to the King’s Meafures, and accufed in Parliament fomc of the great 
Perfons in his Council and about his Perfon. Thus the Decline as well aa 
the Dawn of this glorious Reign was overcaft bjr dark Clouds of foreign 
Calamities and domeftic DifeontentSj which plainly prefaged that Storm 
which felh upon the Head of his unhappy Succeffor. All this might 
probably ha^vi .^been prevented, if this great Prince had applied his preg¬ 
nant Abilities to the promoting the true Intereffs of his Kingdom, inffead: 
of following, in too many Inrtances, the Dictates of his Ambition, and 
preferring his own Glory to the Welfare and Good of his People y. 

The Reigns of thefc Three Edwards have^been the more fully confi-^ 
dered, becaufe they very clearly reprefent the gradual Arrangement of our 
political Syftem j fo that by a due Attention to the Accounts given of 
them, we may with Certainty difcover from what Caufes, in what Manner,, 
and by what Degrees it affumed the Form, at leaff, of a limited Mo¬ 
narchy. At the Beginning of this Period we have fecn the Power of the 
Banins arifing from their ex'tenfive Property,. and the Confcquences ne- 
ceflarily attending it, the great Bulwark agaunff: Deipotifm in the Crown,, 
and the Commons ffieltering themlelves under it. In the next Reign the r 
claihing either of their Interefta or dieic Humours brought on general« 

■sf- 

It hath heen fliewn from various Inflaoces that EdV^ard had great Abilities, and on 
Occaflons difcoveied much Zeal for the Interefls bis Subjedls. But hh Ambition mified hina ^ 
in many more. In this he exceeded all bU Prcdeceflors, luving formed in bis own Mind Pro* • 
jei'tsfor reducing Scotland, France, and Flanders, in all of wbich be itutde no. inconfiderable- 
ogrvfr, and yet fucceeded in none. His War with Scotland totsdly mined that Kiogdeto, and t 
had almoft the fame Effeft with rcfpefl: to the Northern Piirts of England. In bi» War with < 
France be fpent much more Money than King J(^’s Ranibm. ' His Intriguea in Flandtsrs |ito* • 
clticed the Murder of James Artevlile hl$ tnw ai^ve and atmoft’ only faitfafbl Alb^) - 

reign Expeditions c^hauned the Tre^re of tbe.Naiao.i, diminilbed. the Number «f his Sub.-v 
jefts, and in a great Meafure. dcihoyed the Shipf 4 c^ and Commerce of tho grest Ports. He 
thought to rep.Vir this, by encouraging the Refort of foraga Merchants hither, whi«^ had indeed > 
a good ElTcfl in refpeft to his Coftoms, but in other Refpe^ inilead of idkviating iocreafed ■ 
the Evil. His removing the Staple to Calais was ai^tb^ tVrvng Step, His confentiug to .1 
fumptuary Law-for relhaining the Bulk of the Natioii'to wear coai^e Cloths direflly counter- 
aft ed what he had done in Fai'our of the Wot^eu MannbdStipi^ HBs temporary Prcditbttions 
of exporting Wool were.mere Cdntrivan^-to «DibafiCo thePi^ ii^ 'Wbat waSi;<;xported on hJa> 
awn Account. The State of di* the Eyes,- and at kt)gth;tbe Lips of the 

Houfe of Commons. He bimrelf-di Timea fat,great Diflr«^s.v H» psrwned his own and ' 
his Confort’s Crown Abroad, Hd aftcrv«iii?ds tlw Queew aBd*'bkr:Cbildika, while he 

came Home to raife Money for bis hungry Allk^^ . JSf? aft^^s ;pa^Bed.(fh<a ClowA twke to 
Sir John Wefeuham, with whom it remained Eight Jms before k,. 

ail hiu Fi’.ultsnad Falliuga.be.was Cue of the grpateiwP|iace& tbatevea iki v 

Tbioab*. . 
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Confu&on, to xedrefs which it became mceSay to have Recooifc to the 
Ci)mm6os K ' . 

The laft Edward, following the Example of his Grandfather through 
the Courfe of his long Reign, gave both Strength and Conliftency to the 
, JLegiflaturc. It was from hence, and from the perfonal Abilities of the 
£rft and laft of thejfe Kings, that we .ftand indebted for the Reformation 
and Regulation of our municipal Laws, the Introduction of firttled Magi- 
. Rrates for maintairiing the puMie Peace, the Encouragemeptf^given to and 
Regulations made in Manufactures, the Protection affordetf to Commerce, 
_«nd whatever elfe could contribute to excite a £)ifpofitioa to call out by 
Jnduftry the internal and natural Riches of this Country for the Benefit of 
its Inhabitants j which for thofe Times had greater EireCts, all Circum- 
Rances confidered, than can well be imagined. If it had not been for tlie 
Refburces which thefe Methods, however imperfeCl they may teem in our 
Eyes, moil tinqueftionably produced, it would have been impouible for 
the Nation to have fupported the exorbitant Expences of foreign Wars, 
and to thele Methods, iuch as they were, we alib owe all the fubfcqutnt 
Improvements which would much fooner have taken Place, if frefli Com¬ 
motions at Home, and the old inveterate Evil, a Propenfity to foreign Wars, 
had no t retarded theni 3, 

■ ' ' ' We 

* ' r ' ■ f !■ ' 

f It may not be amUs to enter a little more particuLirly into the PofTcffions, Wealth, and In- 
^uehce of thefe potent Batfons. Many of them bad a hundred or more fpacious Manors, moif of 
-Jiliuch they held in their own Hands, and mah%c^ by their BaililTs. Hugh Spencer the Eldt.r, 
j#heo recahed from bis Exile, complained that Ids Enemies had piilaged Seventy-fix of his M.i- 
a^Qt^ thax th^ bad driven away Twenty-eight thoufand Sheep, Twenty-two ihoufand Head of 
Six hundred Horfes, and deftroyed Two Crops of Corn, One in the Barn and the 
ptber Groimd., He cflimateJ his Damages at Thirty thoufand Pounds. His Son Iftigit 

fj^ younger rated id's Lofles at Two Thirds of that Sum. At this Time thefe great Lord.s granrrd 
SubMies j^difetafclves, as theKoights of Oonndes likewife did, and the Citizens ami Bnrgclf's 
by themfeives. In tlic Time of Edward the Soepnd the Number of thefe I.oid.s fummined to 
Parliament atnbunted to aboat JPoorfepre. Thomas Earl of Lancafter, the g"cateli Peer itt th it 
Reiga, had'^ hU OMm'tmd hfs Wife’s Right Six Edfldoms. Sir Adam BanUter having fonie l);t- 
fia-ence with him, the Quarrel w«b eiit^ by the Sword, whereby Banifter and his Affotiates 
jjcrifhed. His Heirs after the Earl’s Deceafe applied to Parliament, for fome Cotnpeufuion, al- 
iedging that while he lived, his Pewef fo grc't, that no Redrefs could be had. Sir Ko'-ci t 
HoHund, who w*as hfe JPoit^idt, »s as a,.Tu«tor for havipg joined the King’s Army witii 

five hundred Service. Many of thefe Baroniiin all the I hne 

Rdgns were ,v«^*jgt«^jQpprcild.r*> .andipirafpofed their Authority Sometimes to proicft, and at 
Othefs to procure Pstrdoh* .fW the lofiYnm^M of their Injtiltice, of which frcciuent Complaints 
were made by tbe<W»inoj» In Parfiament. ; .. ^ 

* The groat AlteyatloUa ^de td this Ct^Hy hy the Norman Cdhqucft occafioned, as wc have 
alread^f ll^wn, a gr«iM Cj^li^<5,tnftlie Mat^giem^nt of Efiates, and of courfe this was quickly fol¬ 
lowed, by EfiefH;' ^b$' mplisdofifidefabic «f thefe was a fuddi n and geiientllurn 

to iouit hath Siriy, finoe the Ciflertian Ordfer of Monks, cftablifhed 

^ ' A.'^ toward* 
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We fee likcwife In thefe Reigns the Acquiiitions made by the Addition 
of Wales, which, befides ridding us of very troublefome and dangerous 
Enemies, added at the fame Time to the Strength of our Armies. Ireland 
alio was more cffcdfually fnbdued, and from thence likevvife Ships and’SoI- 
diflUHi^erc procured. The Experience of thefe Benefits, the Defire of in- 
ci^cahnWhem, Joined to a quick Senfe of the Inconveniencies arifing from 
the \bcmij;y of the Scots, while they remained a fepaiate People, induced 
all thd'e PiKjees to exert, as Occalions ofi'ered, both Power and Policy 
to reduce t*hefi»* to thtir Obedience, in which, though they-fometimes came 
very near it, yet-was it never accompliflicd. l ire VV’ars that fo frequently 
lii'oke out between them cn this Account were diametrically oppollte to 
the true Intcrefis of both N:itions, which in their cooler Moments they 
diilcrncd, and this produced fiiort Intervals of Peace, or rather CciTations of 
Arms'’. ■ - 

The 

t(V‘. i!.r. Ciofeof theEli vcuth Centnry, bcc.imcthegreateft Sheep-maflcrsin England, and all 
ll.i ■! \'i I 'i V, a.; Itizc-d a; a l-’unj fai' King Ricliard’s Kaiifoin. Wc find from that Time this 
Civ.naii J.ity an.i its Maniij.i-jhiiLi (iur notwithfl.mdingai! that is faid tU the conlrary, we exported 
(’liitli ii;i early as wc diJ Wool) lKe.ime the great Staples of this Country. This was collcfted in 
t!.e diltlit iu Tarts of the Kingdom, by Dc.ilers who were ftiled Wool-ftaplcrs, and carried by. 
th. m to tlie Torts from which it was allowed to be exported, llicnce ftiled Staples; and thofe \vh» 
t\pui ted ii MeichiUitsof the Staple. The Flemings then manwfafliir^ the fincll Cloths, .and were 
( ui piict ip.il CiiHomMS for thefe Staple Commodities, the Sale of whicli gradually incrcafedj till 
in ilic Twenty-eighth Ve.ar ofEelward 111 . the Export pf Wool, Woolfclls, Cloths, and Worlteds, 
iimou:.:eJ to upwards of Seven hundred tboufimd Founds of oilr Money. According to feme Ac- 
t.'Uiits, in the hitter I’.irt of that Reign, the Exports were Aill larger. We need not Wondw' 
th. i. iore, c'vifuleiing alfo that Leather w.as another Staple Commoditj’, that the great Landholders 
i . 'i-cd aliiMil wholly upon Crazing, as a Proof of which we find the following Account of the 
Sj.nk lx!o:>gi;ig to the Hilhoplick of Wincheller A.,D. 1366, 1556 Head bfNeateo^-Black'Cattle,, 
a iyi'. Wcatljcrs, a'-r; Ewe.?, 35J1 Lambs, .and i27'Swine. 

a l:i i!i; ci'-il C •atent'oas in the Reign of Henry Ill. the Scots had given, him all the Alltft- 
r.iice in their i’ower, and at the Ueginwing of the Reign of Edward 1. the King of Scots .marched 
a {\;n!i.U:ah'.e Iludy of Forces to his Afliuahee agai^ the Welch, for which Edward made him 
tl’.c -moll cm Ji il .\cknowleJgments; and it is very ^ob .ble, if that Prince had not died without: 
iiilic, liJw.ud would have cultivated h-y every Means a good Undcrft.anding between the Twd 
Mari.),!?. It is moll evident that theSeots relied aipon this in making him ihe.Arbiter of their dll» 
pati.i Si.i..ccirion. The Opp.iifui.iiy ihi',. ^ivc him, awakened his Ambition, and hia I’ubfeciuent 
C'Di.h.i.'i e\dtcJ ;m uiicniMble Av..i i:>uaids each other between the'Two Nations.' His Death, 
i:i iV.e Opinion c>f many, p vvenicd fhe entire Conejneft ofSc.ith.mJ. Ufider the ^ign of his-Son, 
K. Ik It Piucc iiitiigncd witli the makwiiteut Lords, aihi theulW dfifi:.atcd alThisEndeavows to. 
pi'.ficuie his Father's Plan. After the. Laule of I’annockhurn it /notild feem that the Parliament at- 
Noi t’.i imjv.oii approved the Treaty made avitli Rolvcrt Bruce, aijd the Marriage of the Prificeft- 
hmu to his Soil, with a V’iew to coiul iatc all Diilerences, a,ud th reftore a ^ood Undeiftanding; 
Ictwccn ;he Two Nations. Edward lit. fnM of Refentrocnt and .Ambifion, revived theWar, wliidi. 
hi- pi oiV.: I'. d will’- Ardour and Siicccfs, but. fo managed it by totally deftroying tlx whole Country^, 
a.; to len'.lvi- it jmpiaflicahle to niaiutain Forces numerpus enough to hold the reopje m SubjeCr- 
ti'..i. A: !'.".igrli it reems he difeovereJ his own M'iftake, and as his Brother-in-law David liadm^'» 
iirco, chaiir'ed his Gioiind, and projefled an amicaWe Comgohliba of all DifTerences, in cafe thpl 
1 ' Sidteifc 
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The Motives to and the Cotifequences reAiIting from foreign Wars, 
with a View to the Acquiiition of foreign Territovies, have been impar¬ 
tially dated, and as a Repetition of the lame or of like Events conftitute 
in a great Mcalure the Hiftorics of fuoceeding Reigns, it is by no Means 
requifite to the Plan of this Wotk to enter as fully into them, which 
could only lead to the like Remarks with thofe that have been alrea^ly 
made, the Propriety and Weight of which muft'be left, as mo^ “Willingly 
they are, to the Judgment of the candid Reader. ■ ^ 

This Period comprehends fomewhat more than a Gentury, in which 
“great Alterations were made, and fome conliderable Improvements in¬ 
troduced, to which we haye endeavoured to do Jqftice. The fame Dii- 
pofition obliges us to obferve, that notwithftandingj many of our Writers 
have reprefented Four Pifths of this Time, as the, mod profperous ami 
glorious in our Annals, yet in fadt the Nation was through the Whole 
of it declining and decaying in its mod eflential Intereds, for wliich the 
Pclat of Viftorics, the Splendour of Triumphs,' or the Acquiiition 
of foreign Territories, neither did or could make any Comrenfation. It 
•would be very unfair, as well as unfatisfadlory, to advance this on Con- 
jedlure only, or even upon the mere Bads of political* Arguments, though 
ever fo Ipecious. , 

But what hath been affirmed is founded on fuch Evidence as is not to 
he either doubted or denied. For through this whole 'Spacc of Time the 
^Number of the Inhabitants was continually decreafing from the Multi- 
ttides that were daily dedroyed in foreign or in civil Wars, liy the fre- 
^quent Return of peffilential Dlftempers, and by a V’arwty of Dillouragc- 
ments to Population, the Two lad generally occafiofted either by the 
Want or the Unwholcfomcncfs of Provilions. As the natural Conrequcnce 
•of this. Cities and Towns declined, ^d Numbers of Villages funk into 
Hamlets, and at laft perifhed. ' This was the Cafe in the Midland Parts 
of the Kingdona, while the Dread and Apprehenfions of hodlle Defeents, 
which were very far from being imaginary Terrors, depopulated in a 

States of Scotland would confent to aAnowlcdge him for thw Monarch on the Dcmife of David. 
To facilitate tins,,an Indentute •was drawn up in tlte Prefimee of the Two Kings, dated 27 th 
.’November 1363, ki which he promUe^ to reftore all the Places he then held, to give ample Com- 
penfations to the EnglSh Baron* for thek Claims to Lands granted by his Grandfather, to rc- 
tnait what was remaining of David’s Ranibni, to reilore the Marble Chair, aqd to be crowned on 
it at Scoon, to govern Scotland by its own P^liament, to beftow all Emplo^naents Eccicfiaflical 
'and Civil on Natives only, to allow a free Trade to ti»e Scots Merchants in England, and many 
other Things equally advanta^us. Rymer’s Foed, tom. vi. p, 426, 427. This Propolition was 
accordingly made to the States and rejeAed^ noiwithftanding which Edward pcrfilled in the molt 

J tracio Hs ^h ayiour to, David aad his jteyt and to t^ Clergy and Nobility of Scotland fo 

bog isH^ved. 
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great Mcafure the Weftern Sea Coafts, notwithllanding the many Pre¬ 
cautions that were taken to prevent it 

The Generality of our HiAorians, it muft be acknowledged, fay very 
little onthefe Subjects, which notwithAandingthcir Silence are ncverthelel's 
certain. They were too much taken up, and too v^ell pleafed with 
the (jlaiiq : of thofe great Events, of which mefe were however the Confe- 
quences, afford them any Notice. There may likewife appear fome 
Inconfifle’ncy in admitting that Manufacfures were encouraged, and Com¬ 
merce increafcd, at the fame Time that the Nation is rcprefented to be in fo 
low and fo diilrclfed a State. In refpcdl to this we muft obferve, that the 
Policy of thcfc Times was very often improperly diredted, in confequence of 
which fome Ranks of Men lived even in thofe Days in Affluence and Luxury, 
wdi'lc the Bulk of the People, and more eli^ecially thole who delerved beft 
©f the Community by their Labours, were diftrelTed and deprefled d. Add 

to 

e In the Whole of this Period there were fcarce Ten Years of Peace. The numerous Armies 
whicii Edward the Firft led into Scotland, were chiefly compofed of Wchh and Iri/h. In his 
W.irs with France he hired Foreigners at a vaft Expence. Edward the Second had Recourfe to 
the moft violent Mcafures for railing his Armies. There was during his Reign ahnoR a con¬ 
tinued Scarcity of Provilions, and in confequence of this a moft dreadful Pcftilence. There were 
'I'hree great Plagues in the Reign of Edward the Third. Thefe Calamities occalioned fuch a Di¬ 
minution of People, that many Cities and Towns applied for an Abatement of their Fee-farms. 
Funds were alligncd by Parliament for the Relief of decayed Towns, and fome of thefe deflred to 
be excufccl frr>n> fending Burgelfes to leprefcnt them. In the Thirtieth Year of Edward the Third, 
the Sherifl'of Lancalhirc certified, that there were no Boroughs in his County in a Capacity to 
fend Members. To put this Matter beyond all Doubt, in the Forty-fifth Year of his Reign the 
Commons giantcd him an Aid of Fifty thoufand Pounds by way of Land-tax, to be levied on the 
fcvctal Paiiibcs; at the Rate of 'Fwenty-two Shillings and Four Pence, which llicws, that they 
proceeded on the Survey of the Conqueror already mentioned. Political Survey, vol. ii. p. 3,61. 
But upon the Return into Chancery it appeared fo ififafiicient, that they were obliged to make a 
new AflelTmcnt of Five Pounds Ten Shillings, the Nomber of Pariflies being reduced from Forty- 
five thoufand to Eight thoufand Seven hundred. Cotton’s Abridgement, p. In the Be¬ 

ginning of his Reign the French burned Southampion, and made frequent Defeents upon the 
Coaft, which flighted the People from their Habitations, and to engage them to return, Mealures 
were tp.kcn by Parliament, and the Commons frequently prclfed the King to fee them ftriflly 
executed. 

<j We have alre.idy fhewn, that upon the PareelllDg out of the Kingdom into large Eftafes be- 
ftowed on Eails, Barons, Knights, and Churchmen, grazing came to be eftcemed the beft Oeco- 
nomy, as pioducing the moft falcable Commodities, and this by employing the fmalleft Number of 
Hands, Wool, Cloth, and Leather cxpoi ted, heing fubjeft to Cufloms, our Monarchs encou¬ 
raged Trade for the Sake of their Revenues; and Cities and great Towns ftom the Profits they 
received by Fee-farm-rents, and other Means. It iseafy to difeern from hence, that the Legilla- 
ture as it then ftood, might have very little Regard to the Bulk of the People ; that is to fay, for 
thofe who got their Bread by the Sweat of their Brows. Thefe mar'ial Times brought forth 
another Evil. The feiid.al Syllem was, from Expepence, found unfit for foreign Wars, andouc 
Kii-gi hiiing Soldiers and Commanders alfb at a fettled Ptiy, War became a Trade, and a profi¬ 
table Trade likewife ; for the Pay of an Archer was Six-pence a Day, when that of a h^after Car- 

VoL. 11 . G g g pentcr 
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to this that fcveral of thofe wife and falutary Laws made in this Pe-^ 
riod were not yet fo thoroughly eftabliihed as to have their EfFedts uni¬ 
formly and univerfally felt through all the Degrees of the People. 

This plainly appeared in the Discouragement of Agriculture^ the great 
and general Source not only of Plenty but of P^ulatioor. Son^imes* 
which (hcw« our Soil, when'Cultivated, retained its Fertility, Harjjslh were 
fo copious as to render Corn much too cheap, more frequentl^t was too> 
dear, fometimes extravagantly fo, and never for any Length Time at a 
middle and reafonable Price c. £xporta:tion was in thofe Days far from be¬ 
ing unknown; but it was an unprofitable Exportation. The Grain fent 
Abroad being taken up by the King’s Purveyors for the Subfiftcnce of his 
Forces in Foreign Piarts, or for that of hiS SubjeQs in Gaienne„ and paid 
for at a very low Price here. 

Richard the Second fucceededhis Grandfather at Eleven Years of Age, 
with the Approbation and Affection of his Subjects. The Beginning of 
his Re^n however was clouded by the Depredations committed by the 

pentd* or Mdbn was but Three^pence, and his Semot had but Half as much. In conrequence 
of tl^ and of the Soccefs of oar Anns abroad, the Soldiers of all Ranks who returned brought 
inMoney and ii^Spoils, what eaabliddtemte makea figure, and introduced a Kind of Luxury, to 
repr^s which fnm^arjrLaws were made, whkh fdl h^Vy npom Joduftry, and fome other Laws Hill 
heavier. For the reftilence having thinned the Peoplf, Afls were palled to violate Labour, by 
which a Man who had not wherewithal K> msuntaia himfelf, was compelled to go to Service, if be 
refufed, to Prifoa, sad the.fame was his Lor, if he did not work at the tii Wages. Much more 
might he laid on this Hnd* if we had Koom, hot this fsrely is fulBScient to (hew the Troth of 
wbatis tliert!edin.jthe Tw, and how hardly the Many,, who by the Exerdle of their Hands pro¬ 
cured Wealth, werd treated by the con^aratieely Few, who by the then State and I^pofitioa of 
Things yrere indtlcd to poflefs It. v 

* if we ceofider the Number and EsipkaiPIBpccfts in thefe Thnes, the great Quantity of 
wafteead-ccnlmen Grounds, the Namberaj|ij^|||^ Cattle,, and i»odigioas Flocks of Sheep that' 
were then kept, .end add to thefe ithe,.f:aoSMrlnppJit0 of t^le-bodied Men that were reqoirech 
for the Wars, we may caiHy conceive that /igricnlture, which demands much Land, continuk La- 
bonr, and ofeoiirfe ibeny Hands, conld be butia a very knporfeft State. We have however ftrongcr 
Proofs' thia dM&f art&ag from th& coodooal incertalnty and amazing Variadons in the I’rice- 
of Wheat, r^g fometimes to Qae, Two, and if the Authority may be depended upon, to 
Four Foonda, at otha 'Jiaes faliine to F<mf, Two, and in fome Places to One ShUling a 
Qaarter. - This ia oar ISftories is, l^ttatly referred to bad Seafon?, to Plagues, and to great 
Scardw of hfoney* : Hut certainly it is more probable, that it was owing to b^ Husbandry, and 
the Buicrabk Stem of the poor People, conapeOed, if they did not become Soldiers, to work at a 
low PHce, and upder meat OiTceuragcnietilh^ front their Tenures, k is polltble that the Prelates,. 
Abbots, and odt^ rkli^Ctogy, and the Baroos, Kmghts, an^ other Men of landed Pro* 
perty, aright, w^hont giang tO' Mufkgt, povide for the Subfiftcnce of thdr refpefiivc Houfe- 
holds, aim if fe^ the veryh^h Prices^ C^n were chielfy ^7 thofe who were leaft able to 
bear them. What corrobemtes this Reafoobgis, diat though there were Alterations In'the Prices of 
Fleih and Fifb, yet they were not lb dUproportionate, and it may be^ that Living, when Corn waa 
very dear, on Salt Mutton, Ibufed Swiaieli and FUh, might contribute not a little to epix 
demk Difealm. 


Fireaclh 
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French on our Coafts, who burned the Town of Rye and feveral other 
places, the Invafion of the Scots, and fome other finifter Events, which 
made confiderable and conftant Supplies neceflary. Thefe were in Part 
raifed by a Poll-tax, which though no higher than Twelve Pence, yet being 
a Mode unufual and odious to the lower Sort of People, already labouring 
under the galling Yokeof Vaffalage, they fuddenly rofe in prodigious Mul- 
titudrs^^id in their Proceedings at leaft, if not in their Purpofes, manifefted 
Intentions>^ftru< 5 tive of all Government. Their Motions were quick and 
irrcfiftible,- ib that feizing London and entering the Tower, they beheaded 
the Archbilhop of Canterbury, and Sir Robert Hales High Treafurer, and 
feemed abfolutely bent on overturning the Conftitution, if their Progrefs 
had not been flopped by the gallant Behaviour of the Lord Mayor, who 
killed their Leader, and their Rage at this diverted by the King’s Courage 
and Prefence of Mind, though he was then but Sixteen. 

At this Time his Uncle John Duke of Lancafter, who was then on the 
Borders of Scotland, wifely concluded a Treaty of Pacification, and then 
retired to Edinburgh, from his Apprehenfion of the Commons, by whom 
he was exceedingly hated. The next Parliament declared the Manumif- 
lions which the King had granted in order to difperle the Rebels to be null 
and void, reduced thofe who rofe again by Force of Arms, and then 
by the Sword of Juftice deflroyed about Fifteen hundred of fuch as were 
mofl guilty. The Wars with Scotland and France continued during a great 
Part of this Reign, and though nothing decifive happened in either, yet 
were thefe Difputes attended with no fmall Expence of Blood and Treafure. 
The King’s Miniflers being accufed of many Mifdemeanours, were removed 
from him by the Credit of his Uncle Thomas Duke of Glouccfler, the Earls 
of Warwick, Arundel, and Nottingham j but they were foon recalled, 
and declared innocent by the King. Afterwards, by Authority of Parlia¬ 
ment, the Archbilhop of York, and the Duke of Ireland, the latter of 
whom raifing fome Forces had been beaten at Radcote Bridge by the 
Earl of Derby, eldefl Son to the Duke of Lancafter, were baniflieJ, and Sir 
Simon Burley, who had been the King’s Tutor, and fome other Perfons 
put to Death as Traitors. 

When the King became of full Age he changed his Miniflers and his 
Meafures, and having by no very honourable Means got the Duke of 
Gloucefter and the Earls of Warwick and Arundel into his Power, he 
proceeded againfl them in Parliament, where the Duke of GloUcefter, who 
had been ftifled at Calais, was condemned, though dead, the Earl of Arun¬ 
del executed, and the Earl of Warwick baniflied. All that had been 
done in and by the former Parliament, was at the fame Time declared void 

G g g 2 and 
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and illegal. John Duke of Lancafter, who had compouaded his Claiin 
in Right of his Wife to the Crowns of Caftile and Leon, amafhng thereby 
an immenfe Treafure, was at this Time returned and concurred in thefe 
violent^ Proceedings. His Son- the Earl of Derby was alfo very active, in 
Acknowledgment of which the King bellowed on him the Title of Duke 
of Hereford, which he had aof long enjoyed, before he accufed the Duke 
of Norfolk of High Treafon, in confequenceof which (bey wejirlSo'th'ba- 
nilhed, the former for Ten Years, and. the latter for Life. ^ 

In the Abfence of the Duke of Hereford, his Father the Duke of Lan- 
cafterdied, upon which the King leized his Inheritance, contrary to his 
Promife. Richard going over to-Ireland to fettle the Affairs of that King¬ 
dom after the Death of Roger Mortimer Earl of March, who had been his 
Governor there, he behav^ as he had done in a former Expedition with 
great Spirit, and met with much Succefs, many of the petty Princes in. 
that Ifland fubmitting to him, whom he treated with great Kindnefs. In 
the mean Time the Duke of Hereford landed with a fmall Retinue in 
Yorkfhire, declaring he came with no ether Defign than to claim his ow'-n 
Title andERate.. But being quickly Joinsd by fome of the Nobility, and 
his Forces greatly increafed, he began to form other Pretenfions. The 
D uke of York, who was Uncle both to him and to the King, being left his 
Lieutenant, raifed an Army, and made at firft a Shew of Refiftance. 

But they very quickly came to an Agreement, and the Duke of Hereford 
advanced with a very numerous Army towards Wales, where, after being 
long detained by contrary Winds, the King was at length landed. Richard 
meeting with much Treachery from thofein whom he moft confided, retired 
to Conway, from whence being feduced by the fair Promifes of the Earl of 
Northumberland and by him carried to Flint Caftle, he was delivered to the 
Duke of Lancafter, who brought him to London. A Parliament being fum- 
moned, upon his owning his Incapacity for Government, and refigning his 
Crown, Articles were therein exhibited againft him, upon which he was 
depofed, and after an Imprifonment of no long Duration at Pomfret ended 
his unfettled and unhappy Reign by a violent Death, as to the Manner of 
which there is great Incertainty 

It 


^ This unhappy Prince was bora during bis Father’s AdminiAration in Aquitain A. D. 
1366, and from the Place of his Birth Ailed Richard of Bourdeaux. He came to the Crown by 
the Death of his Grandfather aiAof Jane 1377. The Rifing of the Commoits was in 1381, tlse 
ArchbtAiop of Canterbury being beheaded by them on the 14th of Jane. The ArchbiAiop of 
York, the Dukeof Ireland, and Michael de la Poole Earl of Sufelk fled the Kingdom, A. D. 1387-. 
and all died in Exile. The Archbilhop became a PariAi PrieA for Bread in the City of Louvain, 
where the Duke of Ireland died alfo very poor, though the Earl of SoSbik, who died at Paris, 

left 
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It is cafy to difcern, that in Times like thefe, in the Midft of fo many 
Commotions, and when Property was fo very precarious, the State qf fhe 
Nation muft beofConfequence very indifferent, and the Minds of the People, 
from their being oppreffed and impovcrilhed, equally difturbed and un- 
eafyft^Yet great as this Evil was, the Events of which it was produftive 
were calamitous, and entailed upon them and their Poftcrity, for 

a long Seri^.of Years, fucceffive Scenes of lXfi:ord, Bloodflicd, and Con- 
fufion l>. ‘ • 

Henry the Fourth, as he afeended the Throne, partly by Force and 
partly by Favour, fo for a great Part of his Time, his Seat there¬ 
on was very uneafy and infecure. In his Firft Parliament, having 

left him what little he had. A. D. 1394 the King, attended by his Uncle the Duke of GIou- 
ceftcr and other great Lords, went into Ireland, where, as Froifiart fays, he with great Solemnity 
knighted Four Irifli Kings. A D. 1397 the Duke of Lancafler, as Lord High Steward, fat in 
Judgnieiii on the Earls of Arundel and Warwick. A. D. 1399 the King went a Second Time to 
Ireland, and after his Return was dethroned the 30th of September in the fame Year. Oa the J4th 
of February, A. D. 1400, he breathed his laftat Pomfret; his Body was brought up to London, 
and interred afterwards without Ceremony at Langley. This Aft of Cruelty was far from an- 
fwering the End for which it was perpetrated, Henry being haunted by living Apparitions of pre¬ 
tended Ricltards during the whole Courfe of his Reign. 

* The Wafte of Men, the true Riches of every Country, muft have been very great during this 
Reign. Armies were frequently marched into Scotland, and once the greateft Force that had ever 
been ralft J in this Kingdom. Great Succours were feat into Flanders, and conliderable Bodies 
of Men tranfported at feveral Times into France. The Earl of Cambridge went with a great 
Fleet and a numerous Army to Portugal. A much greater Force went with his Brother the 
Duke of Lancafler, to allert his Title to the Crowns of Caftile and Leon, of which very few re¬ 
turned H(>mc, to fay nothing of thofc that were loft in the Civil W-irs, and in thofe of Irel.md. 
Yet, as if we had ftill a Superabundance of People, fuch was the Rage for foreign Expeditions, 
or fo much better the Life of a Soldier than that of a Clown, that Henry Spencer the warlike 
Bifhop of Norwich, levied a numerous Army in the Caufe of the Pope, of whom he brought not 
many back. The Earl of Derby went with a conftderable Force into Prulfia, and a Third Army 
was fent to the Affiftance of the Gcncxjfe againft the InHdek. In this Reign there was .t great 
Earthquake, and a Waterquake, a deftruftive Peftilence, more efpecially in the Noich, frequent 
Scarcities and a continual Fluftuation in the Price of Grain. Thefe Miferies would have been* 
more felt, and the Poverty of the People much greater, but for the predomnwnt Pallion for Graz¬ 
ing, and the prodigious Exportation of Wool, which however was at certain Times very ches^ 
at Home. The Woollen Manufaftory alfo increafed, and fpread itfelf through different Parts of 
the Country. Bui Agriculture continued very low. 

•“ The difaftrous Concluflon of this Monarch’s Reign was proJuftivc of innumerable Cala¬ 
mities to his People. The Parliament, attentive to theSiwccflion, had engaged Edward the Third to* 
declare his Grandfoii Prince of Wales in his own Life-time, and with the like Precaution declared 
Roger Earl of March prefumptive Heir to Richard the Second. This Roger was the Son of Ed¬ 
mund Mortimer Earl of March, by Philippa the only Child of Lionel Dukc«f Clarence, Second Son. 
to Edward the Third. In Right of his Mother he had a large Eftate in Ireland, where he was the 
King’s Lieutenant, and was flainA. D. 1399 by the Rebels, and it was the DeCre of aveng¬ 
ing his Death, that induced Richard to go over into that Tiland. This Roger left a Son Edmund 
Earl of March, and Two Daughters. Edmund died without Iffue, but his eldeft Sifter Ann> 
married Richard Earl (ff Cambridge, Son to the Duke of York, which Marriage produced the 
fatal Difputc betweea Uae Houfcsw York and Lancaftcr, 
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fixed the Succeffion for his Son, he to gratify the Commons, degraded 
his Coufin thd Duke of Aumarle, eideft Son to the Duke of York, 
to his former Title of - Earl of Rutland; the Dukes of Surry and Exe¬ 
ter, Brothers by the Mother’s Sidje to the late King, being deprived of 
thofe Dignities, were fiiled, as before their Promotion, Earls of end 
Huntingdon, and the Earl of Glouceiler reduced to his oldT^e of Lord 
Spencer. Thefe Noblemen, combining with others who were equally full 
or Difcontent, confpircd to furprize and murther the King at Windfor, 
where he kept his Chriflmas, taking their Meafures fo well, that in all 
Probability they had fucceeded, if Henry had not been informed of their 
Defign Time enough to make his Efcape. They came notwithfianding to 
the Palace, but finding him gone, they betook themfelves to Arras. In 
this they were equally unfortunate, being routed feparately, and without 
Ceremony executed in fcveral Places. 

THE Infurredion of Owen Lord of Glendour (Owen Glyn-Dwr) who 
raifed a Rebellion in Wales, gave him much Trouble, more efpecially as 
he was owned and aflifted as Prince of that Country by the French, and 
clofely conneded with all the Malecontents, who were very numerous in 
England. Yet great as this Mifchief was, it proved favourable to him in one 
Refycd, inafmuch as Owen in the Courfe of the War took Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, and his Nephew the young Earl of March, and kept them 
Prifoners for feveral Years. The Percys, who had been very ufeful, as 
well in the fupporting him upon, as in aflifting him to afeend the Throne, 
thinking their Services not fo well requited as they deferved, or at lead 
as they expeded, broke out into open Rebellion, and being in full March 
with a confiderable Strength towards Wales were met by the King at 
Shrewibury, and after a vigorous and bloody Difyute totally defeated. 
Sir Henry Percy, diftinguiflied by the Name of Hotfpur, being flain in the 
Field, and his Uncle the Earl of Worceiler taken and beheads. 

The Earl of Northumberland, who was coming to their Affiftance, 
retired back into the North, and for a Time, by an humble, though 
feigned Submifijon, made his Peace with the King. The Quiet this 
procured lafted not long. Richard Scroop, Archbiihop of York, and 
Brother to the Earl of Wiltlhire who had been beheaded at the Be¬ 
ginning of King Richard’s Troubles, in Conjundion with the Earl of Not¬ 
tingham, Son to the deceafed Duke of Norfolk, railed new Troubles; 
but being over-reached and feized by the Earl of Weftmpreland, the King 
by a fummary Proceeding condemned and put them both to Death. He 
then turned bis Arms, though not with great Succefs, againft Owen 
Glendour, and while thus employed, a new Infurredion broke out in the 
3 • ’ ■ Noath, 
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North» headed by the Earl (^Northumberlan# tad the Lord Bardolphi 
before they coiddaiTembk any confiderable Force, they were routed by the 
ShenfF of Yorkfhire, the Earl being killed upon the Spot^ and Lord Bar» 

dolph dying foon after of his Wounds K 

* 

TttuSiif^the Space of Seven Years the Ring quelled as many Rebellions,. 
det«£ting allV^any fecret Confpiracies betides, and not long after by the 
Defeat and Flight of Owen Glendour, who at length perithed by Hunger 
in the Mountains of his own Country, , was freed from any farther Troubles 
on that Side. Thefe domeftic Difturbances obliged him to a^ with fo¬ 
reign Potentates rather by Policy than Prowefs, and it fell out very oppor¬ 
tunely for him, that the State of their Affairs was in fome Meafure limilar to 
his own. The Imbecility of Robert the Third King of Scotland, and 
the Confinement of his eldeft Son James, after his Deceafe, though it did 
not entirely prevent, yet rendered the Inroads from thence rather trouble- 
fome than dangerous. In rcfpecl to France, the Infanity of Charles the 
Sixth, and the Factions of the Princes of the Blood were no lefs favourabler 
to him, and though Calais was once befieged, and fi>me Imprefiions made 
at different Times upon Guienne, as well as fome Depredations on our own> 
Coafts i yet on the Whole the Lofles fufiained were not confiderable^ and 
by the Mode of his Alliances and Negotiations the Means were pointed 
out to his more enterprizing Son, by which he brought that great King¬ 
dom to the very Brink of Ruin. 

> At the Entrance of his Reign, the King found him/elf furrounded with open and fecrefr 
Enemies, and with very few fincere and cordial Friends. Amongft the latter however he counted 
^enry Percy Earl of Northumberland, who at firft joined him upon his Return ftom Etule, and^ 
Ralph Nevil Earl of Wcftmoreland, who had married his Sifter Joan. Thefe Two Lords were- 
excecdiiigly powerful in the North, and gave Proofs of it by keeping the Scots in Awe. Nov« 
thumberla^ defeated them at the Battle of Homeldon near Wooler in Northumberland, whe^- 
he took the Earl of Fife, Earl Douglas, and other Ferfb^.tl DiftinfHon Brifooers, for which lie re¬ 
ceived the King’s Thanks, and yet upon this grew the a|ip 5 strent Ground of their Quarrd. Henry; 
had beftowed upon him the high O^e of Conftable of England, and had given him the Ifland 
of Man, which had belonged to the Earl of WUiftiirc. But after this Viftory he demanded, foe 
Reafons of State, the- Scots Lords who had been taken Prifonera, and to whofe Ranlbms Nm*- 
thumberland had a Right. Befides there were fome other Ground of Difeontent on both Sides. 
Northumberland^ though he concurred in depofing, was very zealous In Parliament for. piofervlnjp 
the Life of Richard the Second. Henry Percy the Earl’d Son had prefled tht; King to ranfom the: 
Earl of March, and had been refufed. The Earl of Worceftcr, Northumberland's Brother, who- 
knew the Difpoilttons of the Nobility, planned that Infurre^on which coft him bis Head, afteo 
the Defeat at Shrewsbury, when the Body of Henry fumamod Hotfpur was dragged out o£ the 
Grave, and beheaded likewife. Northumberland, though pardoned, could never digeft this; yet 
he did not join Scroop Archbilhop of York or Mowbray Earl of Nottingham in thdr Rebellione,. 
from the Feuds fubfifting between their Families, and it was thefe Feuds that gave Henry an Op-' 
portuiiity of defeating all bis Enemies in-Detall, as tbeftatiog of tbclit Curcmnftances gave Oe^ 
ot&EHL to this Note. 

Mxfj. 
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Hi8 Adherence to'the Church againft the Attacks of the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons, fecurcd to him the Affiftance of the Clergy to the utmoft of their 
Power Jf, and his Compliance in other Refpefts with the Commons, pro¬ 
cured as compleat an Entail of the Crown in his Family as he could 
defire. The latter Part of his Life, though far enough from being free from 
Unwfinefs, allowed him fome Relaxation, till a flow and lingering, PiXeafe 
brought him at length to his Grave K 

Henry the Fifth, furnamed Henry of Monmouth from the Place of 
his Birth, fuccceded to the Crown in the Flower of his Youth. He had 
however acquired great Reputation for. Courage by his gallant Behaviour 
in the Battle of Shrewfbury, and for Condudt by his quafhing the formi¬ 
dable Rebellion of Owen Glendour, for which ne received the Thanks of 
Parliament. His juvenile Sallies were repaired by a fteady and manly 
Repentance. The Magnanimity of his Mind appeared, by his removing 
the Corps of Richard the Second from Langley, and caufing it to be in¬ 
terred with that of his Firft Queen, Ann of Bohemia, purfuant to that 
Prince’s Will, with great Solemnity in Weflminfler Abbey. He alfo re- 

a This Monarch, from the Time of his being firft feated on the Throne, had fliewn great At¬ 
tention to Churchmen, and had fuffered them to profecute the Lollards as Hereticks, even to the 
Flames. But this was by no Means acceptable in the Eyes of the Nation ; on the contrary, the 
Commons knowing their own Circumftances, and being opprefied with continual Demands for 
the Supply of the King’s NecclTitics, reprefented to him and to the Lords, the great Opulence of 
the Clergy, who pofTefted One Third Part of the Rcvojues of the Kingdom, which, if properly 
diftributed, might be more ferviceable to the Community, as it would afford to Fifteen Earls, 
Three thoufand Marks annually; to Fifteen hundred Knights, One hundred Marks; to Six thon- 
fand Two hundred Efquircs, Forty Marks each; to One hundred Alms Houfes for the Relief of the 
Poor, One hundred Marks each; to Fifteen thoufand Priefts, Seven Marks each j and to the 
King Twenty thoufand Pounds. This Propolition was rejefted, but it deferves neverthelcfs to 
be remembered, as it acquaints us with many Particulars worthy of Notice, and fliews that tlic 
annual Rents of the Kingdom were upwards a Million of Money in thofe Days. 

I In the Second Tear of Henry’s Reign, A. D. 1401, one William Sawtree a Prieft was burned 
in Smithfield for Hercfy. The Battle of Shrewfbury was fought Twenty-firft July, A. D. 1402. 
The Archb’fhop of Tfork was beheaded at Pomfret the Ei^th of June, A. D. 1405, being 
Whitfunday. A. D. 1410 the laft Attempt was made for depming the Church of its Revenues. 
A. D. 1413, March the Twentieth, Henry the Fourth died. The Civil Wars, the continual In- 
curfions of the Welch on the Weftern, and of the Scots on the Northern Counties, the Depreda- 
tionsof the French who burned,Plymouth and ravaged the Ifle of Wight, muft have occa/ioned great 
Confufions, and a confiderable Lofs of People, to which we may add fome foreign Expeditions 
and a Peftilence, which happened in this Reign. The Taxes therein were very heavy and grie¬ 
vous, and One in particular fo much fo, that Wallingham fays, the Commons direfted the Ac¬ 
counts of its Amount to be burned, after being examined, that it might not remain a pernicious 
Precedent on Record. There fecmi to have bwn a Decay of foreign Trade, to remove which 
the King made feveral Treaties of Commerce, and pafTed a Law for the Improvement of the 
Cuftoms.’ The Diftraftions before fpccified were detrimental to Agriculture, as the Fluiftuation of 
the Prices of all Kinds of Grain plainly fhew, which indeed'were fcnrcc and dear through the 
5 ’V'holc of his Time. 
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reftored the nohle FanUly of Percy in Honour and Eftates, and iKewed a 
Difpoiition to receive into hn^Favour without any I>hlin£tion fuch as R;u« 
died to deferve it. 

He followed his Father’s Example in giving his Countenance to the 
*riej5gy^ to which he was the mwe inclined from a Prejudice, whether well 
or ill foK'jided is incertain, againft the Lollards, now grown very numerous, 
as People* difafiedted to his Perfon ai>d Government. Upon this Principle 
they were left to the Mercy of the Church, or rather to that of Church¬ 
men, by whom they were treated with extreme Rigour. It was from the 
lame Caufe, that is, from the Prevalence of the Clergy in the King’s Coun¬ 
cil, that he had turned his Views entirely to a War with France, from 
which he could not be diverted by the large Offers that were made on the 
Part of that Crown, or by the Difficulties that he found in providing the 
Means neceflary for accomplifhing fo arduous an Undertaking, to which 
neither his own Revenues, or the Supplies his Subjects could afford, were 
fully adequate 

However by draining every Nerve, he at length drew together a nume¬ 
rous Army, and affemblcd a great Fleet at Southampton. His Embarkation 
was however a little delayed by the Difeovery of a deep Confpiracy, and 
this too by Perfons in whom he had the greateft Confidwice, and of whom 
he had of courfe the lead Sufpicion. Tncfe were his Couiin the Earl of 
Cambridge, Brother to the Duke of York, the Lord Scroop of Maffiam then 
Lord Treafurer, and Sir Thomas Gray. Their Defign was to carry away 
the Earl of March into Wales, and to declare for King Richard in cafe he 
was alive, of which it feems there was dill a drong Belief, and at all 
Events againd Henry. The Delinquents were immediately feized, brought 

The War with France was the great Objed df tb’u Reign* end therefore it will be proper to 
enquire a little into the Moilvcs opoo which it wal' begun and profeeuwd. The King himfelf 
was of a martial Difpoiition, which difpofed him to liften to Propc^tions of this Sort. Thefe 
are faid tohave come firft from his F.ather, who thought it the bell Expedient for attaching the No* 
bility to his Perfon and Fortunes, and by finding tbem Employment Abroad, to prevent their ca* 
balling at Home. They were countenanced by the Clergy, as appears by the Speeches in Par- 
ihiment by his Uncle the Biihop of Wincheller as High Chancellor. The Nobility were eager for 
this Meaiure, on the King’s promifing them Lands in France and other Rewards. Bpt the C!r> 
cnmftance that gave the greateft Encouragement to this arduous Enterprize spas the Difienfions in 
France, of which tl.e old King had availed himfelf by fiding, as his Intereft direfled, fometimee 
with the Faflion of Burgundy, fometimes with that of Orleans, deceiving in their Turns, and in 
their Turns being deceived by both. Amongft all thefe Motives we find nothing of national Ad¬ 
vantage, ' hich in the Policy of tbofc I'imes was but little confidered, and therefore we need not 
be furprifed at the Conrequcnccs, that in this Refpefl: attended the cariying the Clm-y of the 
Englilh Arms higher than it had been ever carried before^ 
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to Trial, condemned and executed, notwithftanding the Earl's near Rcla* 
tion to the King, his ample Confeilipn, and his humble Submiilion to the 
King in a Letter ftili extant. 

This Affair ovtr, he failed with the Flower of his Nobility for Nor¬ 
mandy, where having debarked his Troops, he laid Siege to Harflpu^, 
which, though well fortified and gallantly defended, he at not 

without Difficulty reduced. The Time fpcnt therein, SicknePj, and the 
Garrifon it required when taken, much diminiflied his Forces, and his 
Fleet being returned, he determined to march from thence through Pi¬ 
cardy to Calais. The French had a great Army in the Field under the Com¬ 
mand of their High Conftable Albert, who harraffed the King exceedingly, 
and at length brought him into fuch Straits through Want of Provifions, 
and the Flux that prevailed in his Army, that he flood in need of all his 
Courage and military Skill todifengage himfelf from fb perilous a Situation, 
which however he effedted by attacking the French with Nine, or at mofi: 
Eleven thoufand Men, though they were Fifty thoufand in Numberi 
gaining a complete Vidlory, in which fell the Conftable, many of the 
prime Nobility, and ^en thoufand Men, and as many were taken Prifoners. 
This is the famous Battle of Agincourt, or as the French ftileit, Azincourt; 
which, except the Duke of York, who commanded the Vanguard, and was 
killed in the Charge, the King’s Lofs was inconfiderable; and he after¬ 
wards continued his Route to Calais unmolefted, from whence he re¬ 
turned to England with his Prifoners, and entered the City of London in 
Triumph. 

« 

The French ufed every Method that was in their Power to recover their 
Reputation, hiring Ships from feveral Powers, but more efpccially the 
Genoefe, and with a potent Fleet appeared on the Coafts of Hampfhire, 
and attempted to land at Southampton- and on the Ifle of Wight, but were 
repulfcd, and at the fame Time they befieged Harfleur by Land and Seai 
The King fent his Brother John Duke of Bedford'with a great naval 
Strength and Twenty thoufand Men on Board, by whom their Fleet was 
vanquifhed, and their Army compelled to retire. The next Year the Earl 
of Huntingdon beat the combined Fleets of France and Genoa, funk 
feme, and took feveral large Ships with a confiderable Sum of Money on 
Board. 

In the mean Time the King having made an Alliance with the Duke of 
Burgundy,, who acknowledged him as King of France, and having obtained 
by Loans and by other Means a large Supply of Money, palTed over again 
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into Normandy with a royal Fleet and Army »>, where he carried qh the 
War fuccefsfully. The Duke of Burgundy, who notwithftandin^his 
Treaty meant to have deferred him, in an Interview which for that Pur- 
pufe he had with the Dauphin, was killed.in his Prefence, to revenge 
which treacherous Action his Son Philip, firnamed the Good, joined por- 
<iiaKy with the.Engli{h, which gave them fo great an Afcendancy, that- 
the Freftph King Charles was driven to yield to a Treaty, as honourable 
to Henry, as he could wifli. His Title was acknowledged, himfclf de¬ 
clared Succeflbr to the Crown of France on the Dcmife of Charles, 
Regent during his Life-time, me Princefs Katherine given to him in Mar¬ 
riage, the Dauphin Charles declared a public Enemy, and all this wii^ the 
Coiiicnt, or rather through the Intrigues of his own Mother the PhthcH 
Queen, Ifabel of Bavaria. 

The Two Kings and the Two Queens lodged in the fame Palace at 
Paris, till Henry found it requifite to go into Normandy, and after hold¬ 
ing an Aflembly of the States there, to Calais, from whence with his 
young Queen he came over to England. On his Return a- Parliament was 
held in order to furnifh him with the neceflary Supplils of Men and Mo¬ 
ney, in which, though he met with the moft chearful Concurrence, yet 
the Chancellor could not help reprefenting the diftrclTed and exhaufted 

» The FirA Army tranfported into France, taking In fuch as attended thereon, amounted to Fifty 
thoufand Men. Twenty thoufand were employed the next Year for the Relief of Harfleur, and 
fome Thoufands on Board the Fleet commanded by the Earl of Huntingdon. The Second Royal 
Expedition was at IcaA equal and the Third not inferior in Force to thr FirA; fo that upon the 
Whole Two hundred thoufand Men at the leaA were carried out of diis Country, the Lo6 of 
which muA have been feverely felt. That it was fo in Faft,Jappears from the higheA Authority, 
Star. 9. H. V. cap. 5. which recites, that in the Fourteenth ot'Edward III. that Is, about Fourfeore 
Years before, every County being replciiiflied with Caentlemcn of SubAance and Fortuine, it was 
enafted, that no Sheriff Aiould ferve more ihaaOtte Year, whereas at this .Time, thrd’ugh PcAi- 
Icnce, and foreign Wars, the Number and the CtfcusiAances of the People were fo leflimed, that 
the King WPS empowered to continue Sheriffs for the Space of .Four Yeail. In rclpefltothe 
genera! State of the Nation, it may be coilefled from the Royal Revenue, of which a diffiatA Ac- 
count was bid before the Houfe of Commons, amoundqg to Fifty-five thoufand Seven btmdred 
Fifty-four Pounds and a few Shillings; whereas in the Twentieth of Edward lit though thW 
greatly reduced, it amounted to One hundred and Fifty-four thouAind One hundred Thirty-nine 
Pounds; add to this, that King Henry had been obliged to coin Thirty Shillingsout df die'Fouad 
of Silver; whereas in that Year of King Edward he coined no more than Tw'^ty-tsi^'ShiMings 
and Sixpence. In fuch a State of Things he was compelled to have Recourfe to the irolunuiry 
Loans ot fuch as could afford it, to heavy Impofitions upon the foreign Merchants fettled here, 
grojndcd on the Wealth obtained by their Commerce, through the Favour of the Grown, and by 
large Sums levied on the Places he reduced in France. All thefe could not hinder his falling 
into fuch Neceffity, that befides borrowing a large Sum upon his Crown, from bis LTncle the 
rich Bi(h<^p of WincheAer, he tvas conArained at different Tiroes to pawn his Jewels to fcveral - 
perfons i'll Sums even fo low .is One hundred Marks. CircumAances hardly credible, if we had 
not the r.ioA aNthentick TeAimoaies to prove them. 
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State of the Nationi which induced the Kin-^ to prcmiife he would accom^ 
mo^te ail Things iis foon as he fihould find it poflible. He then returned 
with agrcat Fleetand Army, leavingthe Queen behind him, who was pregnant* 
with a full Intention of profccuting the^Urar with Vigour. His Prefence 
was indeed become neceflary by a Check his Army had received through 
the Forwardncls of his Brother the Duke of Clarence,, who loft his Life iji 
' the Adlion. This Misfortune was occalioned by a Body of Scots^fent over 
by the Regent, Duke of Albany, under the Command of his Sen the Earl 
of Buchan, to the Ailiftance of the Daiiphin,. which was a Stroke not pro¬ 
vided againft by the Policy of die King* who had hitherto kept the Regent 
from giving much Difturbance to his Meafures, and was really owing to 
the Nobility of Scotland, who concluded their own Ruin, as an indepen¬ 
dent Nation, muft necefiarily follow that of France. To remedy this 
Evil, he took with him James King of Scots, fuppofing that at his Com¬ 
mand his Subjects would quit the French Army; which however, con- 
fidering him as a Prifoner, they did not. 

Yet Henry’s Prefence reftored the State of his Affairs, the Dauphin con¬ 
tinually retreating, avoiding by every Means poftiblc coming to any 
Adtion that might be dccifive. Henry having the beft Part of the Country, 
and all the Appearance of legal Government in his Power, went on re¬ 
ducing all the ftrong Places that held for that Prince j and on the Queen’s 
coming over, who had been delivered of a Son at Windfor* remained with 
her fomcTime at Paris, where, though in the Name of his Father-in-law, 
he cxercifed all the Fundions of Sovereignty. The Seafon calling him again 
into the Field, he through Fatigue found himfclf fo much indifjiofed, that 
he was forced to retire to Bow des Vincennes, where he died, fome fay of 
a Fever, others of a Flux, and fome of a Fiftula o. He was a Monarch of 
confuramate Abilities, confidered either as a Soldier or as a Statefman. He 
bid fair, for die Conqueft of Franck fo far as Courage and martial Skill 
covdd accomplifo it.. He took on his Death-bed the ivifeft Meafures for 
prefcrving it, as fully appeared fo long as they were purfued, and ftill more 
plainly as foon. as they were ncglcdcd.. 

o The Dates auafi oeceflary to the UaderAandIng the Fa^s tnentioned in this Reign, arc thefc;-; 
A. D. 1415, die ibieg Being at Southampton, made his JaA Will, dated the 24th of July, failed 
indie next Month, became MaAer of HarAeur September the Tenth, and gained.Odfober the 
Tweoty>i^b tlie ^ttlo of Ag^court. A. D. 1416, the Duke of Bedford obtained his great 
naval in July. A. D. 1417, the Duke of Burgundy made his Treaty, by which he 

acknowledge the King's TUte to the Crown of France. A. D. 1418, Rouen and the beA Fart 
of Normandy was Tnbdued. A. D.. 1419, AugnA f8tb, John Duke of Burgundy murthcred. 
A. D. 1420, aoth, the Peace Agn^ac Troyes ; 2d June the King married the Princefs Ka¬ 
therine of France. A. D. 1421 he held his laA Parliament in the Month of May ; returned to.- 
France in June; Punce Henry born the Sbub of December. A D. 1422 he deccafed. 
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Henry the Sixth fucceeded his Father, when little more than Eight' 
Months old, and in lefs than Two Months after on the Pemifc of Char-lea 
the Sixth was proclaimed King of France at Paris. The Parliament of Eng¬ 
land declared his Uncle John Duke of Bedford Prote<ftor of the Realm when 
prefent, and in his Abfcncc his other Uncle Humphry Duke of GloQceft€r.r 
Tijp ^Care of the King’s Education was committed to their Uncle the 
Bifliop of ^inchefter. The Duke of Bedford, agreeable to his Brother’s 
Will, ailed with great Prudence and Spirit as Regent of France, while the 
Duke of Giducefter governed here at Home. The Regent profecuted the 
War with "Vigour and Succefs, gaining foon after his Brother’s Death thi^i 
Battle of Crevant, and the next Year that of Verncuil, in which, amongft 
other Perfons of Rank, fell the Conftable (Stuart) Earl of Buchan, and 
(Douglas) Duke of Touraine, which was a terrible Blow to Charles tho 
Seventh, who now pqffcffed only the Southern Provinces of France be¬ 
yond the Loire 

Ik this Situation of Things it was judged expedient by the Englifli Ad- 
miniftration, that the King of Scots (hould be dilchar^d from his long 
Captivity, which was done on very advantageous Terms. He was to payfor 
the Expence of his Entertainment and Education in England, Forty thou- 
land Pounds. He married alio the Daughter of the deceafed Earl of So- 
merfet, who was of the Royal Family, and this Event was in many 
Refperts favourable to both Nations; yet this Alliance fcarce ba¬ 
lanced the Mifehiefs occafioned by that of Humphry Duke of Gloucefter 
with Jaqueline, who was the Heirefs of Holland, and other Provinces in 

r There cannot be a flronger Proof of the low and wretched Condhlon into which both Eng¬ 
land .nnd France were reduced than the Weaknefs of the Armies on both Sides, feldom more 
than Ten or Twelve, hardly ever Twenty thoufand, and thefe on either Sicl)S, in a Country' 
wafted anddeftroyedjWith much Difficulty fubfifted. The Duke of Bedfordi though a wife and » 
juft Prince, w’as forced to raife fuch Sums in the Prdvinces under his JttrifdidVion, as, added to 
the Circumftance of their being Foreigners, made the Yoke of the Englifli odious and iuOipporti- 
able to the French. When Edward the Third held King John Prifofler, the Dauphin, in ijrder to* 
®bt.iin Supplies, aflcmbled the Stares of France, and by their Liberality was enabled, after he became 
King, to recover the Dominions that he had loft. Bnt this War was as fital to the Liberties of 
France,-as that was favourable; for, upon the Pretence of vlfible Neceffity, Charles the Seventh 
roifed Money by his Edl/ls; and by large Grants to his Nobility, which Were requHite to retain 
them in his intereft, rendered them very potent, and alike formidable to the Petqjle and to rli e 
Crown. In England the War had a very difTcrent Efieff} for, as H could be only fttpported by 
Supplies of Men and Money raifed by Authority of Parliament, the Commons extended and eft ab- 
lifhed their Authority. The Cbaraiaer of the French King Charles was very proWematic, 
and though late Writers have reprefented him as a Prince of great Virtues and AhUities, yer 
in his own Time he was certainly eftwmed a wc^ Man, and all his Succelles attributed tO: 
his Generals and Statefmen; and thererfbre, as the French furnamed the Charles the Fifth the. 
Wile, tluty beftowed the Surname of Fortunate or Vifforbns on Charles the Searenth. 
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the Low Countries, already cfpoufcd to the.Dukc of Brabant, and in her 
Right the Duke of Glouccfter pretended to and endeavoured to gain by 
Force of Arms PofTefrign of thofe Territories, which equally difgufted and 
ahrmed the Duke of Burgundy, to whom her former Huflband was nearly 
related, and who had latereft enough with the Pope to prevent the Di¬ 
vorce which flie endeavoured to obtain. This produced ipany, andjsrould 
have produced ftill more fatal Cohfcquenccs, but for the Prudence and 
Moderation of the Duke of Bedford, who had married the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy's Sifter, and who to promote his Nephews Interefts would have de¬ 
clined in this Duke's Favour the Regency of France. The Duke of Glou¬ 
ccfter, who was of a very warm Temper, quarrelled alfo with his Uncle 
the Biihop of Winchefter, and their Difputes- had fuch an Influence on 
publick Affairs, that the Duke of Bedford was conftrained to come over to 
fettle thefc Differences, and to procure Supplies of Men and Money, which 
not without Difficulty he accompliftied, in a Parliament held at Lei- 
ceftcr. 

On his Return he revived the War with fuch Vigour and Succefs, that 
Charles found hfs Affairs in a very critical Situation. But the Siege of Or¬ 
leans, undertaken without the Regent’s Diredtion, being raifed by the 
Maid of Orleans, a bold Pretender to Divine Infpiration, threw a great 
Damp on the Englifli Arms, more efpecially after the Coronation, or 
rather Undlioa of Charles the Seventh at Rheims, which gave a new Turn 
to his Affairs. The Regent however exerted himfelf with great Firmnefs, 
and having cauied Henr^ to be brought over, the Bifhop of Winchefter 
crowned him at Paris with great Solemnity. The Maid of Orleans being 
taken by the Forces of the Duke of Burgundy, was delivered into the 
Hands of die Englilh, who proceeded againft her before an ecclefiaftical 
Tribunal, by the Sentence of which ftie was burned as a Witch at Rouen. 
But though for the prefent thej^ Incidents revived a little the Affairs of 
England, they very toon fell again into a Decline. This arofe from the Death 
of dieDuch^of&dford, and the precipitate Marriage of the Duke to Ja- 
mietta the Daughter of the Earl of St. Paul, which gave great Umbrage to the 
Duke of Burgundv'by whole fteady Adherence to their Caufe the Englifli 
were fo n^ch oluignd. Soon after followed the Congrefs at Arras, to 
which, fimhi nlh^rc bf Peace, or rather from an extreme Wearinefs of 
the War, the Englilh were induced to confent, and fend Ambaffadors, who 
found themf^ves deluded and deceived. There the Duke of Burgundy 
took, the Opportunity of reconciling himfelf to the French King by a very 
advantageous Treaty, which, proved fuch a Blow to the Regent’s Interefts 
as he did not long furvivc. 
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The Duke of Burgundy, .to give the ftrongeft Proof his great Power, as 
well as to fhew his Attachment to bis new Friends^ laid Siege to Calais 
with a numerous Army. This alarmed the Nation^, and the Duke of 
Gloucefter coming with a Fleet and Forc^ to its Relief, and die Flcniing^ 
being little inclined to a War with Engli^nd, tihe Duke of Burgundy found 
himfelf obliged tci retire with fome D%raeei The Duke of York, Son to 
the Earl of Cambridge, Nephew and Heir to the Earl of March, fucceeded 
the Duke of Bedford as Regent, and notwithftanding; that at his Arrival 
he found Paris “in the Hands of the French, and through the Diftraftioa 
of publick Councils was able to draw but little Afliilance from home, yet 
a(fted in a Manner that gained him much Reputation. He was fucceeded 
by the Earl of Warwick, who likcwifc fuftained the Honour of the Englifh. 
Arms fo long as he lived. On his Denufc the Duke of York went again, 
to France, where he found that Country and the Englifh. Intereft in moft 
miferable Circumftanccs. The Confequences of a long and lingering War 
had brought innumerable Evils on the former, and the fame Caufcs had 
gradually reduced the Strength of the latteri fo that inflead of making 
new Acquifitions, they were hardly able to prcferve the little that was 
left. 

Things however might have gone better, but for the Diflcnfions 
among thcmfelves, and the Fadiions that reigned at Home. The Duke of 
Gloucefter, full of the martial Spirit of his Brethren, endeavoured alF, he 
could to fupportthe War; whereas the Cardinal of Winchefter was much 
more inclined to Peace. It was with thefe Views that he advifed, and at 
length procured the Liberty of the Duke of Orleans for a large Ranibm, 
notwithftanding the folemn Proteft of the Duke of Gloucefter againft it. 
This made Way for the Negotiation of the Earl of Suffolk, who, after mak-^ 
ing a Truce with the French, ventured to bohclude a Marri^e for his« 
Mafter with Margaret Daughter to the tithdar l^g of Sicily. This Prince^, 
had great Abilities and a mafeuline Spirit, by which iOhc -'abftirhJtely 
verned Henry, a meek and pious, but by no Means either an ad; 

able Prince. This Marriage, and its Confequ«ccs, were difagreeible ta 
the People, with whom the Duke of Gloucefter was in great Credit, ind 
from an Apprehenfion of his overturning their Mcaftres* and 

her Party caufed him to be arrefted on his coming toBufy to the hfeeting of 
Parliament, and he was foon after found dead, or as is gener#y lujpppfed: 
murthered in his Bed. His Uncle and great Rival the Cardinal cud not 
furvivc him many Days 9. 

These:' ^ 

lAs the Kingdom of France was loft and ruined by the DiflSnfions oFthe Princes of the * 

lb the like Dlflcnfions and Miftakes of the Princes of the Uoufe of Lancafter were the fwincipa. 

Cauf«. 
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These old Statefmen removed, new and more violent Commotions en- 
fued. The Nobility, long accuftomed to War, retnrned Home reftlefs and 
impatient of Rule, fome of them by Defcent and Marriage pofleded of 
great Eftates, and of confequence of great Power j the Clergy envied and 
hated for their Riches and their Pride; the Commons poor, diftrefled, and 
from thence difpofed to Sedition. In fuch a State of Affawrs no fettled'ihder 
or permanent Stability was to be cxpedled, more efpecially, confidtring the 
Want of Genius in the King, and the haughty and intriguing Temper of 
his Coofort. Suffolk, her Favourite, who was advanced' to the Title of 
Duke, w'as become the Ohjeft of publick Odium; the King to fave him 
fent him into Exile for Five Years. The Ship in which he embarked was 
taken at Sea by his Enemies, who cut off his Head. The Duke of Somcr- 
fet fucceeding to Power, fucceeded alfo to that Envy which attends it, and 
the Clamour againft him was the louder, becaufe he had fuperfeded the 
Duke of York in his Government, and commanded in Normandy when it 
was loft. A popular Infurredlion in Kent under an obfeure Leader Jack 
Cade^ who affumed the Name of Mortimer, after much Mifchief done, 
was with Difficulty fuppreffed. 

The potent Duke of York, who had been fent to reduce fome Com¬ 
motions in Ireland, where he did great Service, on his Return from thence 


Caufes of die Decline of the rv.tcnft there. John Duhe of Bedford, thoupji n very able 

Prince, and ever llrictly loyal to his Ncplicw, yet committed fome great Faults. I'he Taking of 
Orleans wms on many Accounts a Point of the laft C'cnfequeiice, and the Bcficgt d would have 
rendered it to the Duke of Burgundy, which the Duke of Bcdf'oid w'ould not permit, 'j'his 
gave no fm-all Difguft to that Ptince, and allowed Time to the French, after the Death of t!ie 
gallant Earl of Salisbury before the Place, to fuccour and to relieve it. This Duke’s fuddeii 
Marriage with Jaquetta of Luxemburgh (afterwards Mothcrdn-law to Edward the Foun!)) 
added to the Duke of Burgundy’s Difplcafure, which poilibly might have been .ippcafcd by an 
Interview to which they both came, but which was rendered ahoitive by the Duke of Bedford’s 
infilling on the Firfl Vifit, and foon after the French King gained tliat Prince, by allowing him 
to didtate tiie Terms of their Reconciliation. 7 ’he Duke 'of (Bouceller, though he .alfo was 
verv zealous Tor his Nephews interefts, occalioncd great Detriment to them by his Attack on the 
Duke of Bnrgundy, in Hopes of rendering himfelf Mafter of Part of the Low Countries, to 
which Idea he was fo obftinately wedded, th.tt upon the Duke’s making Peace with the French 
King he procured a Grant from his Nephew, as King of France, of the Earldom of Flanders 
on the fuppofed Forfeiture of the Duke of Burgundy,jas a Traitor (Rot. Franc. 14 Hen, VI. n. i ) 
His repeated Differences with the Cardinal of Winchefter, whom he accufed ;in J’arliamcnt of 
Treafoa againft his Father and his Brother, and afterwards endeavoured to deprive him of his 
Bilhoprick, were alfo very injurious to the publick Intereft. The Cardinal w'as crafty and covc' 
tons, but had both Spirit and Parts. He raifed an Army at the Expcncc of the Cdcrgy, for the 
Service of Tope Martin the Fifth, againft the Bohemians, but employed thefc Foiccs at a very 
,critical Conjunftiire in Fnince, in Support of the Duke of Bedford. He had as great C'redit 
with the Parliament, as the Duke of cioucefter with the Pctjplc, and their Dilputes, which hilled 
as long as their Lives, caufed a continual Divifiou m the publick Councils, and this too sft a 
7'iiae wlicu {Joauiioitj was luoft rc^uiute. 
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being fufpefled of atC|bitious Defigns, pUrged himfelf by a folemn Oath, 
Things were pacified for a Kttle Time j but from a Concurrence of un¬ 
lucky Circumftances, civil Diffenfionfe broke out again with greater Vio¬ 
lence. T'he King being indi|^fed»" the Adminiftration was veiled in the 
Duke of York, and a Pariiaiiient bemg called declared him Prote£ic|, which 
. he difchamed with much Prudence and Moderation. But Henry 
recovering his Health, by the Advice of the Queen and Somerfet 
refumcd his Authority. To this, though at firft he did, the Duke of 
York could not.long fobmit, and withdrawing from CpUft betook himfelf 
to Arms /or his own Security, as h^ faid, and to remove his Enemies. The 
Kmglikewife a^embled an Army,' which was beaten by the Duke at St; 
Albans, and the King wounded and taken Priibner. He’^ was brought m 
London, where, a Parliament being called in his Name, the Duke'ofYm-k 
was again declared Protcdor, and in no long Space-again difoaiffed by the 
King, in which he quietly acquiefced >■, , 


' While the War with France continued, the great Expences atten^g koctafioaed a Dt&v 
of its ConciuiioD. But this by no Means reconciled the Nation to the Mwoey la which it w|s 
brought about. The Duke of Armagnac, who was io ypfle^ioa of ihe grehteft Part ^ wibat 
is properly called Aquitain, offered all his Territories with his Daughter in Marriage to Klhg 
Henry; The Offer was accepted, and the King a£hially betrothed to her. The French irritated 
at this, deprived him of his Dominions, and Henry’s Minivers, inftead of giviog him any Support, 
fent over the Earl of Suffolk, who concluded the Marriage with the Friocefs Margaret, who, io* 
Head of bringing any Thing, was bought by the giving up Maine to her Family, which laid open 
Normandy to the French. Notwlthftanding this, Suffolk’s Negotiatbn was approved, by Parlia¬ 
ment, and the King gave him all the Help that he could ; But being confidered as the Aulikir of 
the Duke of Glouceftcr’s Murther, lie was profecuted by the CtannKaiSi as is rekfed ~ih the ' 
Text. The fubfequent Difputcs between the Dukes of York and Somerfet were in a great 
Meafurc peribnal. They were both very powafid, in-contou^ce of their refpe^Hve Properties; 
but more fo from their Alliances. The Duke of Ytvk Jiving, married the Daughter of the- 
Earl of Weftmoreland, was 'fupported by the Earls of SalMboty and W^wick, bo'th of the ribbfe 
of Ncvil, and by feveral other great Lords conneflcd wl& fb^. Tfic Duke cS Sqmerfet was not 
inferior to in this &erpe<fl; fd that when ^ Mening yraM, propofed at Lendoti for c^iii- 
ating thdf Difpotes, every One of thefe Lords broaj^f a^wjpbw'of'blit Reichert 
Liveries, and Badges, fo that in Effeft the Two Part^ ^e^^ W Am^ 
take die Field, fome Lords having Four hundred of tb^e Depeoro.tsl im feme n^ny litpre, 
which from the idle Courfe of Life they led, as a Dimldhdon of fndhfby," #itli gt^t 

Detriment in many Refpefls to the Nation. The tacidental Circumftances thaf^itktedthe Mltidl of 
the Peop^ were thecontinual Jealoufy of the Queen’s Conefpondence with ‘die Fr^eh Court; of 
which her father bad beep ever a zealous Partizan. . Thb Rey^t of the 
after it had beiim fubdoed by the French In favour pf Sip-' 

pOTt of which the brave'old Earl of (Tklbot). Sht«wibumf|pi,fonie 
over, and though atfti^ yiaprious, yet belijg ptdMMufd* |a h^Aied. To we a 

Defcent made upon the Coafts of Kent by theTi-ehch,>b6 pKtodered airf'feiml theTtjwn of 
Sandwicb, which, as as kn Ijrruption of the Scots, attribated’th % ^ttigoes of the 
Queen. ■ , . t.. • 
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New Stirs ariiing', the Archbiihop of Canterbury interpofed, and all 
Parties coming together to l^ondon, they were thefe with little Sincerity, 
but' with much Solemnity publickly reconciled. This -feeming Calm did 
not laft long. New Difturbances arofe, and the Earl of Saliibury, having 
gathered fome Troops, marched to join the Duke of York at Ludlow, and 
in his Way defeated Lord Audley, who endeavoured to prevent their Junc¬ 
tion- This Succefs was but of fhort Continuance, the Duke and his“Ad¬ 
herents being conflrained to dilperfe. The Duke for his own Security re¬ 
tired to Ireland, as the Earl of Warwick did to Calais. The King went to 
Coventry, and in a Parliamerit held there attainted the Duke of York and 
all his Adherents. This, though intended for their Deftrudion, was but 
a fliwt Interniption of their Defigns j fOr, in no long Space after, tho 
Earls of Warwick, Saliibury, and March affcmbled an Army in Keht» 
madeChcmfelves Mailers of London, continued their Progrefs to Northamp¬ 
ton, where having defeated the Army of King Henry, and made them- 
felves Mailers of his Perfon, they returned with him and called a Par¬ 
liament at Weilminiler j the Firil Step taken therein being to annul all the 
Proceedings of that held at Coventry. In this AiTcmbly the Duke of York 
being returned from Ireland appeared, and openly ilatcd his Title to the 
Crown, which after mature Deliberation was acknowledged, and he de¬ 
clared Heir and Succeflbr to Henry, to whom however the Regal Title 
was preferved for Life, and^ both Parties bound, upon Pain of forfeiting 
the Advantages they were to reap from ft, to a Arid Obfcrvance of this 
Agreement 

Queem 

* The Number of People la this Kingdom (eems Aill to have been diminiflung, even before the 
Devailation and Deftrufiioa occaliooed by the Civil Wars. The cenfbint Supplies fcnc over to 
the fcveral Regents in France, the proifade of the Cardinal of Winchefter into Germany, and the 
Pilgrimages that were then in FaihioO'into foreign Countries, muA have carried away Numbers. 

^ It ^ms to be a Proof of lliis, that Proviiloas were made in aimoft every Parliament for the Relief 
* of decayed Towns. The Grants foir the publick Service, the Circumftanccs of the NaHon coon* 
dered,.were alfo vary laige, aod.befides the acenftomed Manner of railing them by Duties upon 
WAoi, Rcc0Ur|^ was more than boce had to the old Praflice of taxing Land by Knighfs Fees,, 
and fome neSv Modes were' alfo introduced. Thefe were found requilite frotn the extreme Necef- 
iity of the Crown, atid notwithllandmg all the Methods ufed, a Debt was contrafled.of between 
Three and,Four hundred thoufand Pounds on the Falth.ofParltamcnt^in order todtfehargewbiehr 
the King, ar tiMtKti|aeR of the Commons, confented to Three feverai Refumptions, with fome Ex- 
ceptlmt^tn fonanr mjdtticoiarPei|jj|u. But notwithflanding aii tbefo,and fomeotfaer Misfortunes, 
our poBtkal was fo much’inPraved, and the Subjefls Property, at leaft for thpfe Times, fo 

yndlfeenred, as we learn from the clear Teftimony of Chief JoAice Fortefoue (de kudibus It^nm 
Angihe, cap. i8.} coniiderable Improvements were made. A Daw palTcd in the Reign 
Richard U. for permitting the Exportation of Corn, when Wheat was no more than Six Shillings 
aad Eight'Pence ^ Quarter, was rcneweiD and after feveral temporary Trials, rendered perpetual, 
■which muft have been very beneficial, jiocein fome Yrars the Price fell fo low as one Shilling. 
Another Law was ^^l/or promoting the Navigation of the klver Ere. For coabfing the Chan¬ 
cellor to grant Coq^^P»ds for Sewers, which bad been done before by royal Prerogative. Ano- 

tllAr 
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QuEETi Margaret* who was bufy la the Ncwth, colftdeS more ^eedily a 
Body of Forces than was oa the Firft Intelligence of which the 

Duke of York moved Northwards to oppofc her, where very imprudently 
quitting with an inferior Force, a Arong Situation, he with his Second Son 
%vas llain near Wakefield. This Yiilory raifed exceedingly the Spirits of 
tktXiucen and her Party,' though they knew; that the Ban of Mar^, now- 
become Duke of York, was levying Troops on the Frontiers pf Wales to 
fupport his Father’s Caufe. To intercept nim’the fent the Earls of 

Pembroke and Ormi|pd,'Who came behind him with their Army, but 
hefuddenly turned, and after a lharp DiQ>ute routed them, and refumed 
his Progrefs tovvards the Capital. The Earl of Warwick, who had re¬ 
mained there with King Hen/y, being informed thgit the Queen was 
marching towards him, he advanced to meet her, wd at St. Albans tfie 
Armies engaged, where through t|ie Defedlihn of Come of his Troops he 
was totally defeated, and King Hen^ recovered his Liberty On the 

other 

•her Law for preventing the Importation of feme Sorts ofwronght Silks, which the Statute, a 
Circumdance worthy of Notice, recites to have been prejudicial to the Induftry of Womra em¬ 
ployed in that Manufafture. Several Laws were alfo made for fecuriug the JFreedom of" Elec¬ 
tions, nnd rellraining the Votes for Knights of the Shire to fuoh Freeholders only as were pof- 
fefled of Forty ShiiUngs per Annum. Various Treaties were made with foreign PoVtWs for 
promoting Commerce, more efpecially with the Flemings, with whom we had a great Inter- 
courfe, to the mutual Advantage of both Nations, and from whom, as hath been’largely fhewn, 
we borrowed fevera! Inventions of publick Utility. 

' The great Number of Fails mentioned in the Text, render it requifitc to fupply the Dates 
for the Sake of Perfpicuity. A. f>. 142.^ was fought the Battle of Crevani; King James was 
releafed September the Tenth, 'fhe Duke of Bedford married the Duke o£ Burgundy’s Sifter. 
A. n. 1424, Aiiguft 17th, the Rattle of Verncuil near Auxerre, A, D. 1426, the Parliament at 
Lticefter, in.which the Duke of Bedford fat as Regent. The Biftiop of Winchefter made Car¬ 
dinal. A. D. 1429, May 8th Siege of Orleans r.iifcJ. Novenaber fflsth the King crowned at 
Weflminfter. A. D. 1431, the King crowned at Paris, December lytb. A. D. i435i the Duke of 
Bedford died September 14th, and the Duke of BoqgnndyV Treaty with the French King pub- 
liftied the 22d of the fame Month. A. D. 1444, May 30th, Margaret of Anjoaerbwhedat Weft- 
minfter. A. D. 1447, Feb, 24th, the Duke of Gloiiceuer mqfthered at Bury. ■ April i4fh. died 
the Cardinal of Winchefter. A. D. 1450, in the Month of May, tfte I>akebf Sa^ik beheaded, 
and his Body call aihorc at Dover. Jack Cade’s J^ebeliion. A. D. *45** theTJntchy of Nor¬ 
mandy loft. A. D. I4S3, theDutchy of Guienne recovered iuid bft sc^Sscond Time. A. D. 
1455, May 22d, the Battle of St. Albans, in which the,Duke of York Vidlorious, and Ed¬ 
mund Duke of Somo'fei, the Earl of Northtimberland, and Lord C^iftbrd were (laid. A^D. 
14^9, Septemba- 23d, the Battle of Bioreheaih in StaftbrdOrire on the Frotitiersof CbeihlFe, in 
which J^mes Lord Audley, who commanded the Forces, was (lain, and with him the 

Flower of the Gentry of that County Palatine; A. D. {<460, July loth, the Battle of Northampton 
gained by the Earls of Warwick and March, in which the Duke of Buckingham,-the Earl of Shrewf- 
bury, and the Lords Beaumont and Egremont loft thelt Lives. December 24th, the Battle of 
Wakefield, in which the Duke York was klllfid, the Earl of Rutlmd* a Youth vi Twelve 
Years of Age, murtbered by Lord Clifford, and the EaA of Salisbury, Father to the Earl of 
Warwick, being taken, w.as beheaded by the Qoeen’s Orders. A. D, 1461, Feb. ad, the young 
Duke of York gainoi the Viflory at Mortimer’s Crofi^ between the Counties of Hereford and 

I i i 2 Salop, 
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ether Hand the DuHof York availing himfelf of hi$ late Succefs entered 
London with his vidtorious Army, and taking||A<ivantage of that Joy and 
Alacrity which was expreffed on bis Appearance, caufed himfelf to be pro¬ 
claimed King. 

Edward the Fourth, fo he was now ftiled, had no Jime to lofe4n 
maintaining that Title which he had fo boldly aduined. He marched 
therefore with all his Forces Northward againft Henry and his Queen, who 
had drawn together a very numerous Army in thoft||j^arts, • and'had been 
joined by moft of the Nobility who adhered to the Houfe of Lancafter 
from all Quarters of the Kingdom. In the fliort Space of Three Weeks 
Edward reached his Enemies in the Weft Riding of Yorkihire, where, 
on Palm Sunday, after a very hard fought and bloody Engagement he gained 
a complcat Vidory. Henry, his Queen, and Son retired into Scotland, 
and. to procure a good Reception there furrendered the important Town and- 
Caftle of Berwick. Edward made a triumphant Entry into York, where 
he kept his E'after, caufed the Heads of his Father and the Earl of Salif- 
bury to be taken down, and then returned to the Palace of Sheen till the 
neceffary Preparations could be made for his Coronation, which was per¬ 
formed with great Solemnity, He then held a Parliament, in which hia 
Title was recognized, and a Law paffed for the Settlement of the King¬ 
dom. At- the Clofc of it he made his Court to the Commons by a very 
gracious and familiar Speech. 

QiJEf;N Margaret leaving her Huiband in Scotland went over to follicit 
Succours in France, and having obtained fome Aftiftance,. returned from 
thence, and e^ccited new pifturbances in the North, where ihe was joined 
by her Hulhand. Thcfe were fpeedily fuppreffed by the Adivity of the 
Lord Moritacute, Brother to the Earl ^ Warwick, who for this fingular 
Service was created~£arl of Northumberland. Some Time after the unt- 
fortunatc King Henry . was betrayed, made Prifoher, and fent up to L»on- 
don,' wherf i^ was cert^ to the Tower. This Flame thus extin¬ 
guished, ai^ d^ fome Meafure reftored, gave the 

young King an <^pQftiaof(y of turning his Thoughts to the fettling the 
AfFahs cl‘the Abroad, inrefpe^ to which he ihewed; 

both Ai^itiefi,an4 ^ v 

Salop, wMcre % Owea Tudor the cX Heoiy VI|. was edeea and beheaded. Feb, 

i7tb, Albans, the Queen wasviftdnbus and LordB^vUe and 

Sk Thofl^Kiriel ICni^iiht'of the GartqKouiining wi% King Henry, at hts Requeit, were not- 
withibodiiig .by die Queen’s . # 
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His Prudence however in his moil inapoirtsnt perfonal Concern, overcome 
by his Paflion, engaged him ih a Marriage, that proved not a little unfortu¬ 
nate to himfelf, his Family, arid his-SubJeas. The Objed of hts Choice 
was the Lady Elizabeth Gray the Daughter of Sir Richard Wpodvilc, by 
Jaquclinc Dutchefs of Bedford, and the Widow of Sir John Gray of Gro- 
byHiain in Suppott of the Houfe of Lahcajler in the Battfe of St. Albans. 
He fet no Bounds to his Liberality in regard to her Family. He created’ 
her Father Earl of Rivers, married Her Brethren to the richeft Heireffes of 
the Nobility, add ihewed a Mke PartiaKty for her Children by heir firft Mar¬ 
riage, which, -as waa very natural, drew a heavy and laildng Load of Envy 
upon them, and alienated the Affedions of inany of the Nobility froni 
him, the Conrfequenccs of which were afterwards very apparent. Some 
Time after the King concluded a Marriage for the Priricefs Margaret his 
Sifter with Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, which was equally ho- 
nourableand advantageous, as well as highly acceptable to the Nation. 

The repeated Refumptions, the numerous Executions, the ftill more 
numerous Forfeitures, and other A<fts of Severity which Ed ward’judged 
it requifite to cxercife, though moft of them done ^vith the Concurrence 
of Parliament, and, qualified by various Regulations of publick ITli- 
lity, inflamed that Spirit .of Difaffeftion which his Marriage had excited. 
This gave rife to feveral Infurreftions in different Parts of the Kingdom, 
particularly in the North, which in the beginning was checked by the 
Lord Montacute, now made Earl of Northumberland, Brother to the Earl, 
of Warwick, who feized and executed the Author of it. But Part of the 
Rebels going South, bccoriaing more numerQus, ^ined an Advantage over 
the King's Troops in Oxfordlhire, anddeftroyed tne Earl of Pembroke and 
Sir Richard Herbert his Brother. Afterwards they feized and beheaded 
the Earl of Rivers the Queen’s Father, and his Son Sir John W'^oodvife;. 
Another Rifing happened in Lincolnfhire under Sir Robeil Wells, and’: 
though, his Forces were very numerous, they were de&ated i>y^the King;,, 
who upon their Firft Rifiog had granted a Commiffion qf 
Earl of Warwick, and to the Duke of Clarence his p|im who ' 

a little befofe had married the Earl's Daughter, It la not l;u^ei^eii 
probable, that they had fonie Correfpondence with tbelc“^Rcbcls) : for not 
long after the ArchbHhpp of York, by the Inftigation of his Brbthcr War- ' 
wick, endeavoured to feize the King’s Peribn at an Entertainment to 
which he invited hinij which he very narrowly, efcapedj*. . 

- ■ As the Acoouat given la the Text difRrs entirely from oor oM ^ 

onr modern Hiftoriaas, it may for that Reafoii, and alfoibecaiife it Light 

Hiftory of his Reign, be very proper to enter into foroe Partki^s relative to Hijs celebrated 
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Both Sides then had Rccourfe to Anits^in which Edward, by his Adtivify 
had fo much the Advantage, that the Duke and Earl werC'Conftrained to 
quit the Kingdom, and to retire with their Families into France. Lewis the 
Eleventh received tbenv with great Joy, and prevailed upon them to adopt 
a new Plan for Edward’s Deftrudtion. This confifted in reconciling them 
to Queen Margaret, whofe only Son Edward efpoufed Apne the youngpr 
Daughter of the Bail of Warwick, and failing of IlTue by this Marriage, 
it was agreed that the Succeffion to the Grown of England ihould be en¬ 
tailed on the Duke of Clarence. A few Months after the Duke and Earl 
returned with cOnfiderable Forces, landed at Dartmouth, declaring for King 
Henry, and loading Edward with the opprobrious Names of Rebel, Traytor, 
and Tyrant. The King no way difeouraged began to raife Forces to op- 
pofe them, being then in the North, where he had juft fuppreffed a leftcr 
Rifing. To ftrengthen his Army he ordered John Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, whom he had now created Marquis of Montacute, to join him. Thefc 
Orders he in Appearance obeyed, but in reality intended, by the Inftiga- 
tion of his Brother the Earl of Warwick, upon the Jundion of their Forces, 
to have feized his Perfon. Edward having Notice of this Treachery, and 
perceiving many of thofe about him weak, and wavering, he with a few 
faithful Followers made his.£A:ape to Lynn.' 

Ear] ofWarwick. HisFatherdwEarlofSaliiboryiWbotiecame fo hj marriage, was Brother to Ci'-cly 
Butchefs of York, tlicMother of Edward thcFourth, to whom therefore this Earl was Firft Coulin. 
Some, to give a ^lour to hilConduft, fay that Edward was ingratefal to him, and others that he 
was jealous of him. As Earl of Warwick and SalHbury, he had about Fourteen thoufand 
Pounds a Year; the King, as Comines iaforms at, and our Records alfo fhew it, boHowed 
upon him about as much more. He made him Captain of Calais, the moft profitable Govern¬ 
ment in Europe, Warden of the Marches towards Scotland, Couftahle of Dover Caftle, Lord 
Great Chamberlain, and Lord H^h Stevrard of England. Others fay that be was particularly 
piqued at the JQng’s Marriage, which is improbable, as he was Godfather to the Princefs Elira- 
bcih. It bath Imn laid that he oppolra the Marriage of the Priacefs -Margaret to the 
Duke-of Burgundy: It appears from the Record^ that he nq;otiated it, and he cooduAed her to 
the Sea Side, when (he went to the Low Countries. The King found his Brother George, 
Etlhpp of Exeter and Hi^ Chancellor, He continued him in that Office Eight Years, and ad- 
vaaoed bimtothe Archbi&oprickof York. The Lord Fauconberg, hts Uncle, he created Earl of 
Kent, and Lord High Admiral. His Brother John he made firft Lord Montacute, afterw.ird5 
Earl of Not-tbumbenaAd,t'8nd findiog that the People in the North defir^ the ReOitut-on of 
Henry Percy, Son to the Earl flaln at the Battle of Towlon, be procured bis Refigoation of that 
Tide, 111 Cc^deraiioh of which he advanced, hh Soi Geotge to the Title'of Duke of Bedford, 
defigniog <co have iliKriiid him to the Priuc^s Elizabeth, and oreatod bis Father Marquis Mon- 
caentc. The Earl of Warwick’s IMfiaiafisAioB, whatever it was, did not appear-till after be 
had married his Dau^rter Izabel In die Eighteenth Year of to the Duke of Clarence , 

then rftoat Twenty, which Ceremony was perfortned by Gedl|^ ArehbUhop of York at Calai-s. 
Jglat even after this bofh the Duke and the Earl received Marks df the King’s Kindnefs and 
to witbio x lew Weeks of their tyeakiog into RdiiiS^. 
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Hp there embarked.bimfelf and his Retinue on board a few, and thofe 
ftnall VelTels, and not without great Hazard of being taken by the Ships of 
ihe Hanfe Towns with whom he was then at Variance, arrived in a very, 
poor Condition at Alcmaer in Holland. His Brother-in-law .the Duke of 
Burgundy received him very indifferently; for that Prince washy the Mo- 
the£^ Side defeended from the Houfeof Lancafter, had given Refuge to the 
Duke of Soraerfet, and mher Exiles of that Party, and not a little alarmed 
at the Apprehenhon, that upon this new and onexpe^ed Conjundrion of 
Interefts hfe might be attacked at once by England and France. In 
the mean Time the Earl of Warwick in confcquence of his own Popur- 
larity, and his declaring for King Henry, carried all befoae him, and in 
the Space of a few Days faw himfelf at the Plead of an irrefiftible Force, 
in confcquence of which a complcat Revolution enfued. . 

Henry being brought out of the Tower,, was again acknowledged as 
King, and in a Parliament held by him the Agreement made with War¬ 
wick in France, was in every Particular ratified' and carried into Execu¬ 
tion, and the executive Power lodged in this potent Earl, and his Son-in- 
law Clarence. This new Syftem, fuch as it yras, lafted little more thim 
Six Months. The Duke of Burgundy, from IVlotives rather of Policy than- 
of Affedion, furnilhed Edward, though very fparingly, with Ships, Troops,, 
and Money to return into his Kingdom. This he accordingly did, and’ 
landing in Yorkfliiie was there fo coldly received, that he was forced to 
pretend he came only to claim the Stile and State of Duke of York, which 
Ilenry and his Parliament had conferred upon Clarence. 

By this Addrefs he with fome Difficulty gained Admittance into York, 
from whence removing quickly with his Forces, and being fbon after 
joined by fome Perfons of Diliindion, he refumed his regal Authority, 
flipped by the Marquis of Montacute, who lay at Pomfeet, and in like 
Manner avoiding Warwick, arrived with his Troops at London. His 
PYiends having procured hts Entrance into the City, he feized on the 
Perfon of Henry, and fent him back to the Tower, recruited his 
and being reconciled to his Brother Clarence, took the Field againft the 
Karl of Warwick and the Mfrquis of Montacute, who with their nume¬ 
rous Forces were advanced to. Barnet: There on Eafter Day Edward 
engaged them, and after an obftinate and bloody Difputc-obtained a com¬ 
plcat Vidory, in which both the Earf and Marquis were flaip. Op the^ 
fame Day this decifive A<Slion haj>pened. Queen Margaret and her Son 
landed in the Wcfl:; and, as 4^0 m Ihe received the melancholy News,, 
betook hcrfelf to Sanduary inflead of railing Forces. On the Reihrt how¬ 
ever of the Duke of Somerfet, the Earl of Oxford, and other great Perfona. 
10 her Afliflancc, flie altered her Refolutioii','and finding hcrfelf at tho 

A Head 
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for having contrived and brought about that Revolution, which had driven 
him out of his Dominions. The Conqiicft however of fo great a Country 
demanded large Supplies, and though his Prfrliament contributed liberally, 
he found it neceflary to augment the Aids- they gave him, by putting the" 
AfFedions. of his People to the 'Iriid by requeuing a voluntary Contri¬ 
bution, which he ftiled a Benevolence. . 

In confcquen6l& of thefe Efforts, and the confiderable Sums they pro¬ 
duced, he carried over a numerous and a well-provided Army ; but finding 
himfelf fhamefully deceived by his AllrgH^ readily liftened to Propofi- 
tions of Peace, which very quickly brora|Hp^ut the Treaty of Amiens. 
By this Lewis cpnfented to give a certam"'Sum towards the Expences of 
the War, to pay Edward an annual Penfion of Fifty Thqufand Crowns, 
which he not without Reafon confidered as a Tribute, to ftipulate the Mar¬ 
riage of the Dauphin with, this Monarch’s eldeft Daughter, and to pay a 
round Ranfom for the unfortunate Queen Margaret. Befides all this he 
gave great Prefents, and promifed annual Penfions to Edward’s Favourites, 
that by their Perfuafions the Sea for the future might be kept continually 
between them. Edward did not treat his Allies as they had treated him, 
but ftipulated, that if ib difpofed, they might accede to the Peace. He 
then returned Home, and being met by the principal Citizens on Black- 
heathy proceeded from thence to London, where he was received with uni- 
verfal Acclamations. 

He then refumed his former Courfe of Life, and, as he had promif^ 
his Parliament, defrayed the Expences of Government out of his own 
Income. This, with his conftant Attention to the regular Adminiftration 
of Juftice, made it unnccefTary for fome Time to call a Parliament, and 
when he did, it was purely for regulating national Concerns, and no pe¬ 
cuniary Grants were fo much as requefted. He feenxed hin)fclf to ftudy, 
and therebjr recommended to his Subjeds the Cultivation of the Arts of 
Peace, fo that the Remainder of his Reign might have been equally pla¬ 
cid and profperous, but for thefiidden Imprifpnmcnt and violent Death of 
his Brother the Duke-of Clarenqii which, though covered, or rather co. 
loured by a'Pjifliamcntary Attainder, with the Grounds of which we are 
very imperfedly acquainted* caif an indelible Stain on his Charader. 

To this uid:eeded fome Yeare after, notwitKftanding all his Care to 
avoid it, a very ferious Mifunderftanding with France, ahd[ a fliort War 
with Scodand^iphich aiforded what was very acceptable to the Nation, an 
Opportunity bi^fecoveriog Berwick. The former was nor fo eafily termi- 

' ' . nated. 
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t^ated. Lewis had ftirred up the King of Scots to an Invaliop* contrary 
to his own Intereft, and to the Senfe of his People. He flopped the Pay 
ment of his Tribute, and preferred the Alliance of the Houfe of Auftria to 
that of England, in direct Violatibn of the Contradl between th eDauphin 
and the Princefs Elizabeth, upon which Edward had fet his Heart. Thcfe, 
how much foever he lovjsd Peace, were Injuries too flagrant tobedigefted 
by fo brave a Monarch, fecure of the Affedtions of his Subjeds, and whofe 
Affairs were ip good Order >': He refolved therefore upon War, and in 
this Refolution, according to the martial Temper of thofe Times, was 
warmly feconded by his Nobility, Clergy, and Commons. But-the Vigi¬ 
lance with which he prpfecuted the Preparations requifite for 'undertaking 
fo great an Enterprize, had fuch an Effcdl on his Cdnilitution as brought 
on a Difeafe that quickly put an End to his Days in the Flower of his 
Age, to the univerfal Sorrow of his Subjects, who were juflly fenfible of 

r There .irc few of our Princes that had more Traiifaiftions vvitli foreign Powers, as appears by 
the 'rruces,^A.lJiances, and Treaties of Commerce extant in the Eleventh and Twelfth Volumes of 
Rymer’s Cullcf^ions. All of thefe were made cither for the Support of the King’s Title, or for 
the Improvement of his Subjerts Trade, in regard to which he was ever very attentive. Many of 
thefe were with the Dukes ofThirguiidy, Philip and Charles, for the Regulation of Commerce, 
which W.1S of 0411.11 Importance to the Englilh and to the Flemings, we being their bell Cuf- 
tomers, and they ours, which however did not hinder frequent Disputes, but at the fame Time 
was the Canfe, that they were fpeedily and amicably terminated. When through the King’s wife 
Laws DU*Woollen Maniifaflure was fo improved that the Importation of foreign Cloth W'as pro¬ 
hibited, and much of ours exported, the Flemings forbid its being brought amongfl them; upw 
which Edward prohibited all Trade with the Low Countries, which had its ElFeift, and the ' 
King carried his Point. We had alfo in thofe Days many Difputes with the Hanfe Towns, their ' 
Merchants fettled here having had very great Favours fliewn them by.tbe Kings of the Houfe of 
Lancafter, which rendered them averfc to Edward, and attached to that Family. But at length, 
when this King’s Power was fully cflaLlifhcd, he caufed thefe Difputes to be examined in a Con- 
grel's held for that Purpofe, reftored their Charter, and as their own Writers acknowledge, treated 
them with great Equity. He was alfo very careful in refped to the Naval Power of this Kingdom, 
and carried it very high. This Faft however is controverted by De Witt, who fays he was awed 
by the fuperior Forcc of the- Eafterlings or Hanfe Towns, and Tome Faflsare mertioned to prove 
this. But thefe relate to the Time of his Troubles. For when he retired into the Low Countries, 
the Seamen revolted, and in Conjunflion with the Commons of Kent committed xo^ny Dif- 
orders, till reprefied by the Earl of Warwick, who upon Henry’s Reftoration was created hot only 
Co-Regent with the Duke of Clarence, but alfo |x>rd High Admiral, or as Foreigners filled him. 
Great Captain of the Seas, and had Precedency before all Earls. On Edward’s Return, and be¬ 
fore he was fully fettled, the Baftard Fauconberg, Son to the’Earl of Kent, w;ho had been Ed¬ 
ward’s High Admiral, and who had been afterwards Vias Admiral to Warwick, committed 
the moft horrid Devallations, and attempted to enter and plunder the City of London, but was 
rcpulfed. He was pardoned for bis Father’s Sake, bur endeavouring to raile new Difiurbances 
was taken and beheaded. But when the King had re-efiabliflied his Affairs, he (juickly brought 
his Navy into excellent Order, as appeared by his employing Five hundred Sail in tranlporiing his 
Army to France } and oo this Foot it continued during the Remainder of his Reign. 
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the many Benefits wl^iph his Attendon. to their Welfare had pmenred 

■ dicm 

Edward the Fifth fucceeded; who at thh .Timc rcfidcd at Ludlow 
ttndejr the Care and Tuition of ADthooy ii^art Rivers his Uncle* the mofi: 
accompli^ed Kobleman of liis Age* the young Prince being then in 4ns 
Twelfth Year. His Father had a Forcfight of the Calamities that might 
attend his Minority* and in order to avert them laboured on his Death¬ 
bed to procure a Reconciliation of the Fadions that had lohg reigned in 
his Court, and with the. fame View called his Broftier the Duific of Glou- 
cefter who had ferved him with Fidelity during his Reign to the Regency. 
Vain and feeble Precautions! The Reconciliation ferved only to ^liide 
the King in his laft Moments, and his Brother, either from his own Am¬ 
bition or .the Suggellions of others* very quickly aimed at a higher Title 

* The Dates more efpeclally requUite to fopport the Fadts mentioned in the Text are thefe. 
A. D. 1461, March the Fourth, Edward afluiped the Title of King. Twenty-ninth of the fame 
Month was fought the Battle of Towton, ^xton, or Shirburne, which Mr. Camden truly calls the 
vEnglifli Pharfalia, in which fell upwards of Thirty thoufand, and on the Part of King Henry were 
flain the Earl of Northumberland and the Lords Dacres and Wells. Twenty-ninth of June Ed¬ 
ward was crowned, and on the Fourth of November held his Firft Parliament at WdhninHer. 
A. D. 1463, tire, Lancailrians received a Check at Ilegely Moor, foon after, on the Fifteenth 
of May in the fame Year, were totally routed at Hexham, wherfe Henry Duke of Somcr- 
fet was taken and beheaded. A. D. 1464, Queen Elizabeth was crowned at Weftminfter. 
A. D. 1467, in the Beginning of June, the Princefs Margaret was feat to her Huihaiffi in the 
Loiw Countries. A. D. 1469, July the Eleventh, the Duke of Clarence married at Calais. The 
Twenty.fixth of the fame Month the Battle of Banbury, foon after which the F.arl of Rivers and 
his Son, and the Earl of Pembroke and his Brother were beheaded. A.D. 1470, March ilic Seventh, 
the King direffed his CommilTion of Array to the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Wttrwick. The 
Thirteenth of the fame Month he beat Sir Robert Wells and the Rebels in Linpolnfhire, and on the 
Twenty-third declared Clarence and Wanvkk Rebels, foon after which they efcaped out of England; 
September the Thirteenth they returned. Offober the Third King Edward fled to Lynn. The 
Sixth of the fame Month King Henry was relcafed out of the Tower. His Firft publick Arts 
bear Date the Ninth. On the Twenty-fixth or Twenty-feventh of November he opened his 
Parliament At Weftminftcr, in whkh Edward and his Adherents were attainted. The Earl of Ox¬ 
ford fit as High Conftabic, and condemned John Tiptoft Earl of Worceftcr, who had (at upon his 
Father and Brother. A.D. 1471, March the Foimcenfh, King Edward landed at Rr.vcnfpur. 
The laft Kegal Afts of Henry the Sixth are dated the Twenty-feventh of the fame Month. April 
the Tenth King Edward granted his Pardon to the Archbilhqp of York. 'The Fourteenth of 
the fame,Month w;as ^ght the Battle, of Barnet, at which, |Ienry was prefent, being a Prifoncr 
in King Edward’s Army. May the Fourth the Battle of Tewkftniry,' la which the Earl of De- 
Ton/hirc and I.ord Wcnlock were Ito, . Prince Edward tnurdem, Queen Margaret taken, 
and foon after ^Edmund Duke of Somerfet, the Priof'bf St. JohlTsi .afiid Twelve Knights beheaded. 
The Twcnty-fiift of the Ciroe Month King ffenvy was found dead In' the Tower. A. D. 1475 . 
Auguft 29th, the Three Treaties figned between Edward ftre Pomtb and Lewis the Eleventh, at 
Pecqoignf. A.D. 1478, February i8th, Dcath.of the I^dke of‘Clarence. A. 6. 1483,,April the 
N.nth, the Kiog decealed in the Twenty-third Tear of hk Reign, and kt the Flower of hi» 
^ ....... 

' ■ than 
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than that of Prote<9:or, rc^^ving at the fame Time - to remove whatever 
Obftacles ftood in his Way. 

The Queen Dowager at firfl: inclined to bring the King her Soil to Lon¬ 
don with a confiderablc porce, from which Ih^was difluadcd as a Mea- 
fure-incompatible with the late Reconciliation. ^The Duke of Gloucefter 
met the young King upon the Road, and approached him with all the 
exterior Marks of AfFcdion and Duty, notwithftanding which he im¬ 
mediately caufed his principal Attendants and nearel^l Relations to be ar- 
rcfled, and fent Prisoners into the North, from whenee they never re¬ 
turned. The Queen upon this News retired to the Sandluary in Weft- 
minfler, in which Place the young King was born, when Ihe fled thither 
upon King Henry’s refuming the Throne, carrying with her at this Time 
her youngeft Son the Duke of York and her Five Daughter’s. The Pro- 
tedor brought the young King to Town, with all pofiible Marks of Ho¬ 
nour and Submiflion, and fonic Time after, through the Interpolition of 
the Aichbiftiop of Canterbury, prevailed on the Q^een to part with the 
Duke of York, whom with the King his Brother he transferred to the 
Tower, while Preparations were making for the Coronation. * 

The Duke of Buckingham, the moft powerful and the rhoft popular of the 
Nobility, was the prime Confident of the Protedor, and the chief Inflrument 
f)f liis Ambition, notwithflanding he had married the Queen’s Sifter. Tlie 
Plan concerted for depriving his Nephews and railing GJouceftec to Sove¬ 
reignty was exceedingly fpecious. Moft of the f^bility and of the Pre¬ 
lates, with jnany Pcrlbns of Rank and Diftindion, being come to London to 
atlift at the Coronation, a Party amongft them were engaged to prefent a 
certain Inftnnnciit to the Duke of Gloucefter in the Names of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons of the Realm, Hating what they 
called the Grounds of the Nullity of the late King’s Marriage with the 
Queen frt^m the Want of the Concurrence of the Peers, the Privacy with 
which it was concluded, and the King’s being under a Precontrad to the 
Lady Butler, whence they deduced the illegitimacy of the Cliiidren of this 
Marriage i they took Notice next of the Incapacity of thelfiue of the Duke 
<)f Clarence from the Attainder of their Father, from which Premifes it was 
inferred, that Richard Duke of Gloucefter was the true Heir of Richard Duke 
of York, on whom and on yvhofe Pofterity the Crown was entailed by Autho¬ 
rity of Parliament. This Bill, as it is called, without either Signaiure or 
D.ue, declared the Title and procured the Admilfion of Richard to thc\rcgal 
Dignity without any vifible Interpolition of Force. This.manifeftly proves 
the Influence of the Nobility and Clergy*, who feem to have aiicd from 

4 Pjguc 
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Pique to the Queen and her Family, the avoiding the Incohveniencics of 
a long Minority, and it may be the Hopes of Ihaidng the Favours of a 
King, who purely by their Aflidance was elevated to the Throne, and" in 
the Courfe of his Ad min id ration mull continue to depend upon their At¬ 
tachment and Support *. • 

I 

Richard the Third having thus gained the Colour of national Confent, 
took the Title of King, received the Homage of the Nobility, and fomc 
time after celebrated his Coronation, together with that of his Queen, w'ith 
extraordinary Splendour and Solemnity, Dr. Bourchicr Archbilhop of Can¬ 
terbury ofiiciating, and mod of the Peers and Prelates, and a great Num¬ 
ber of Commoners of Didinedion alTiding. But previous however to this 
Ceremony he fent for Five thoufand Men out of the North, where he was 
very much beloved, yet finding their Appearance gave Didade to the 
City of London, he quickly ordered them back. It was not long after 
this that he began a Progrefs through the Nation, in which he vidted not a 
few Cities and great Towns, to feveral of wdiich he gave Marks of his Fa¬ 
vour. It was during this Progrefs, as our Hidorians lay, that his I'wo Ne¬ 
phews weretrruelly murdered in the Tower by his Order. 

On his Arrival at York with his Queen, he.was again inaugurated with 
great Pomp, and upon this Occadon created his only Son Edward Prince of 
Wales. Richard had been accompanied by the Duke of Buckingham in this 
Progrefs as far as ,Glouc(|^er, where taking his Leave when the King went 

• It cannot well be doubted that King Edward had a verj' high Opinion of his Brother tl'.c Duke 
of GloucefVer, who had conflantly flrared his Fortunes, accompanied him in his Adverfity, and 
contributed to his Profperity by- expofing his Perfon in his Sen’ice from the Time he became 
of Age. He was in great Favour alfo with the Nation,-on account of his recovering Herwii k 
from the Scots, and as far as he was able had continued Neuter in refpeft to the Faflionsat Court. 
As he had. been fomc time abfent from thence it is very likely he took his Notions of the State of 
Things from the Duke of Buckingham and Lord HaAings, both of them violent Enemies to the 
Queen and to her Family. Her Brother the Marquis of Dorfet, on the King’s Death, is faid to 
have entered the Tower, and to have made free with the Royal Treafure, which with other Cir¬ 
ca mAances were reprefented bv Buckingham as fuffieijnt Reafons for arrcAing the Earl of Rivers 
and the ReA, in which Meafure HaAings, who hated the Queen and was hated by her, fully 
concurred, and afterwards advifed the putting them to Desith as necelfary to the Proteftoi’s Safety; 
But he was immoveable in his Fidelity to the young King, and reAAed all the Sollicitncioiis of 
Sir WMiam Catefby, the Duke of Glou^er’s Confident and his own, which when the Duke of 
Buckingham underAood, he advifed and concurred iq removing HaAings alfo. After his Death 
BttCkln^am principally managed the Invitation to GlouceAer to afTume the Crown, and to fet 
afidc his Nephews, as appears from the Continuation of the HiAory of Croyland Abby, and the 
very few contempbrary Writers that Aill remain, and from whom the Fafts mentioned in the 
Text are taken. It may be prefumed that,thefe contained a genuine Reprefentation of this dark 
Bufinefs;, to be convinced of which the Reader may: confult, Camden, Britan, p. 260, where he 
gives a full and fair Account of this Matter, though he conildered Richard as a Ufurper, a Mur* 
ihcrcr, and a Tyrant. 

3 . • Northward, 
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Northward, he went to his Caflle of Brecknock to put in Order the great 
Edate.s which the King had reflored to him; and there Dr. Morton Bifhop 
qF Ely, whom the King had releafed at thd Requeft of the Univerfity of 
Oxford, was committed to his Care. This Prelate, a Man of great Parts 
and Eloquence, foon drew the Duke to a Compliance with his Notions, 
in cunfcquence of which the Friends of the Qneen and of the Houfe of 
Lalcaller, on the Profpeifl of a Marriage between Henry Earl of Richmond, 
and the Princefs Elizabeth, dlfpofcd themfelves to rife in different Parts 
ot the Kingdom, and the Duke raifed a great Power amongft the Welch to 
join fuch ot the Malecontents as were neareft him j but by a fudden Rife of 
the Severn this was prevented, and his Forces, through Difeontent as well 
as ior Warn: of Provilions, diftianded. The King by this Time was advanced 
\^ ith a coriTOcrable Body of Men to Salilbury, and having publilhed a Pro- 
ihnnation with a Reward for the apprehending the Duke, he was quickly 
et rayed by a Servant whom he trailed, and being brought to- Salilbury, 
after making n very ample Confeflion, was there hchcadei. His Confede¬ 
rates in other Places were quickly fuppreffed, fome of whom fuffertKl 
Death, and many efcaped into foreign Parts h. 

Rumiaro returning to London, held a Parliament, in which the Firff 
Step that was taken was converting the Bill that hath been before-men¬ 
tioned into a regular Aft, to .whiv.h he gave his Affent, and thereby ra-*- 
tified his own '1 iilc. It is on all Hands agreed that many good Laws 
were palled by this AiTemblvi and though lomc Writers lay that heavy 

'' T'liis Henry Stafii)rd Dakci'i nnr!i.i;5<;ir'',’n was lincnlly defeended by the Mothei’s Side from 
'I bijsr.’.s of tVojJllock, Son to ] vvtird iht;- T hird, and in her rlaimeJ the luheiitance of 

tl’.e )•'. irl,-; of Hereford, which had been the Patrimony of the IJoiik of Lancaide-r, and \va.s at 
that Time in ilie Crown, In the Rtg;n of Ldward the Fourth he made hi.s Court ffrongly, and 
fitting as High Stcw.ird in Pailiament (lliil. Croyhindetifis Contin. p. c62d pronounced judg¬ 
ment of Death upon '.he Dtiko of Clarence; but was not able to procure the Lands of Hereford' 
and the Office of High Cotiflablc, which the Pohitiis who had borne th.it Title enjoyed. Some 
!.iy that he met with a rude K.cpuirc in this Suit from King P,ichiU'd, and thcie.ipon ku him at 
Gloucefter ill Difeontent. But this cannot be true, for Sir VViliUm Dngdalc h.uh given us a. 
Lift of the I.aiids reflored to him upon this Claim, and Strype, though no Favourer of this King, 
ill; his Notes upon F.uck’s lliftcry, exliiblts a long Catalogue of (irants made to liim by that 
Prince both as Prstcidor and King, which juflifics Richard in ftiling him, in a Letter to his Chan¬ 
cellor the Bidiop of Lincoln, the moft untrue Creature living. He was a Man exceedingly proud 
and vain, and treated the Welch whom be put in Anns with fuch Ilauglitinefs as to occalion their 
Dcfceftioii, which obliged him to feek his Safety in Flight. It is faid that he m.adc fo ficc a 
Gonfeflion in Hopes of being admitted to the i!!ing% I’rcfcnce, when he intended to have flabbed 
him with a Dagger. This Confeflion proved fatal to feveral Perfons of Ditiiiiflion, and amongfl 
the Reft to Sir Thomas St. Lcger, who had married the Dutehefs of Exeter the King's Sifter. 
Tins, and other Executions like thofe of the Earl Rivers, Sir Richard Cray, and Lord Haflings 
without any Trial, leave fufficient Reproach upon this Moniirth's Character without having Re- 
courfc to Faffs tli.at are lefs cettain. 

XaXrv- 
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Taxes were laiJ, and many Perfons attainted, yet there is no Mention 
of cither in the Statutesi neither does it appear that he received aiiy 
Money from his Siibj^fls, except a Tenth from" the Clergy of bot^i Pro¬ 
vinces granted in Convocation. The fucceeding Part of his Reign was 
taken up in repairing, fortifying, and relieving feveral Towns, Ports, and 
Cities, that in a Coiirfe of Time, and from a Diverfity of other Cauks, 
were fallen into Decay* * 


Hi; entered alfo into various Negotiations with foreign Pfinces Lr pro¬ 
moting the'Commerce of his Subjects, and partieularly with refpeft to the 
Princes and States of Italy. While he was thus employed he found his Se¬ 
curity extremely weakened by the Death of his only ^n Prii|||p Edwanl; 

c Tl;c T«'o preceding N\nc5 were intended, not fimply to fupport the Fiift’ mentioned in the 
Text, hut alfo to flicw n'le Complexion of this Age and the CoiiJldon of the People, fiiice from 
them the Reader, will difeern the bad Kdefts of fuch immenfe, and in fome Sort indcfeafible 
Eftates in the Hands of a few of the Nobility and Gentry, who combining into Parties cither op- 
prelTed, or by a rude ilofpit.ality drew the meaner Sort into .-i fervile IXpendency, equally' fat.nl to 
Induftry, deftruitive to Liberty, and ferving only to fupport ihofc Fends which eiKrv.ueJ legal 
Anthority. and enabled thefe great Men to wrc-ik their Reftntment on each other at the Expcncc 
of pablick Peace and publick Profpeiity. In futh a State/'f 'Pliiiigs theic was the greateft Need 
of wifeiLaws being enabled to root out, or at leaft to dimini.h thcie i’ivib, and more elTec- 
tu.illy to fccure the Liberties and Properties of the Commons. Riciiar j held bin One P.irli.tm.-nt, 
the Statutes made in \vhic.h were comprehended in Fifteen Chapters, moil of thefe are wcigliry in 
Point of Matter, and at the fame Time well and clearly exprelfed. His Afts were the fir;! that 
we have printed. From his Time our l.aws have been penned, tiot in J.atin w: Ficiich, but 
in Engiifh, and in his Days piivate Acts began. One gf the Laws cn.ificd in this I’ai liament w .s 
for removing or at Icafl diminifliing the Mifchicts occafioned by (ccrct FcofUnents and 'I'nn'h:, 
the Confcqucnces of frequent Troubles, and which were cxcetdingly dcniniental to inm-icut 
Perfona; »y another, that infidious Tax of Benevolence, by which People were obliged to jfive, 
not wh^ihey themfclvcs pleafed, but w'hat would plcafe the Prince, was forever abolirticd. jiif- 
tices of thp Peace had a Power given them to Bail, which they had not before, and Men’s i- f- 
fefts wcT? fccured frpm Confifeation till after Conviflion. It w.as provided, that fuch as were 
fworn nppfi Juries in the ShcrifTs Court IhoulJ have a Property of '1 weiuy Sliiiiings per Annum. 
On a CoBi^int that Foreigners, fuch as Venetians, Genoefe, Florentines. A( uiians, Lnchele, Si¬ 
cilians, anH^^talans, de.tlt 4Jot only as Mercliants but as Retailers and Mmuit.ifturers, and would 
take no Apn»)^ces or Servants but Foreigners, it was enaded, that they Ihoiild not fell by Re¬ 
tail or cmploPi^ Strangers in their refpeftive Tiades but their own Coun’iyroen. Rcgularions 
viiere made for^ltoving Broad Cloth, and for fettling the Contents of Veffels filled with V^ne 
and Oil. It was alfo enaflcd that certain Manufadiires which were now made to Perfeftion in 
England, fhould not be brought hither out of other Countries. Moftof thefe- Statutes arc ItilJ in 
Force, and the Confequcnces of them when firR made were fo well reliflicd, that Camden fays, 
“ Richard was moR worthy of the Royal Title, If by evil Arts and foul Deeds he had not arrived 
“ at the Kingdom, and that in the Opinion of the tnoft prudent, though he 'was numbered 
« amongfl bad Men, he was neverthelefs to he reckoned amongft good Princes.” l.,ord Ba¬ 
con likewife owns, that “ He was a Prince in Military Virtue approved, jealous of the Ho- 
“ noui'of the Engiifh Nation, an^ likevvifc .a good Law-maker for the Enfc and Solace of the 
“ tommon People.” Strype alfo admits, that abftraffed from the bon id Imputations that lie 
up .n hU Memory, one might judge him a good King, as he cxprefTeJ a great Care of the good 
Lftate of his People, fhewed a Conceit: to have Wickednefs reprcfled, and carried himfclf with 
due Regard to Religion and Learning. 

which 
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which as it filled him wkh doep Concern, fo the jjike AfHi(3:Ion feized his 
in jfuch a Manner that flie did not loag furvivc. In this Situation he 
is liiid to have.declurfid the ypyng Earl of Lincoln, the Son of his Sifter the 
Dutchefs of SufiolU, prefumpdve lieir to the Crown, and the more effec¬ 
tually to fuppoithipi .entered into a Treaty with James the Third for the 
M'rriage of that Earl’s Sifter with the Duke of Rothfay, aftervvtrds King 
Janies the Eourth of Scotland. Jn the mean Time the Earl of Richmond, 
with the, AfTiftance of |he Bifttop of Ely, the Earl of Oxford, and other 
Exiles, who held a fee ret Correfpondence with the’Malecontents in Eng¬ 
land, made Preparations for.a .Defcent, and being furnifhed with Ships and 
ot}'.< r Succours from the French King, landed at Milford Haven. He was 
t|uickly joifted by many Perfons of JDiftimftion, pafled the Severn, and ad- 
\ancing into the Heart of the Kingdom, was met by Richard near Bof- 
wortl), where a decifive Battle enfued., in ,which Richard, the Duke of 
Norfoik, and feme other Perfons of Rank were flain This.is confidcred 
as the final Action in the Wars between the Houfes of York and Lan- 
cafter, which had now raged with extreme Cruelty on both,Sides for the 
Space ol Thirty Years. 

Thns Fourth Period comprehends the Space of about One Hundred and 
Six Years. The Hilloryofthe Monarchs reigning therein hath been more 
1 .:gely u'.iifted upon, becaufe it is in Effedb theHiftory of this Country ,which 
during ihcir Reigns fufFered*not a little in fome of its moft efl'ential Con¬ 
cerns. In tlie Beginning of it the Number of Inhabitants, which were then 
gitaily decrcafcd, had been very much leffened by Wars at Home and 
y'.. I'io.i i; in the Middle of it by the Conquefts made in France, and the Mea- 
fiuc!; ;uecl]'.ry for their Dcfencej and in the Three laft Reigns by Civil Wars, 
wliicii the Writers of thofc Times fay, were much more deftrudtive than the 
Diiputcb with the Scots or the Invalions of France. Befides what perifticd 
in ti e i ield, many were driven into Exile, and with thefe other Circum- 
liances of i >cpopulation concurred; neither w'ere fudh Calamities confined 
to one or to a few Part-s of the Country, but as by marking the feveral 
Fields of Battle, we have been careful to fliew, extended gradually to all e. 

Im 

d The r>.ite!! rcquifite to be mentioned in this fliort Reign .nre bat few. .A. D. 1483, June 
13th the Earl of Rivers, Sir Richard Cray, &;c. were beheaded at Pomfret, and the Lord Hartingi 
the fame Day in the Tower of Loudon. The iplh of the fame Month Richard afTuroed the 
Tide of King, was proclaimed the next Day, and on July Sixth was crowned. Anguft 24th he 
created his Son Prince of Wales. November Second tbc Duke of Buckingham was behe.ided at 
Saliftmry. A. D. 1484, January 23d, the Parliament was .opened at \Vefttninftcr. In April 
Ptince Edward died, A. D. 1485, March 16th, Quein Anne dcccaftd. AuguR 22d, the fameY ear 
King Richard was flain in the Battle of Bofworth. 

• The Inflanqcs that have been already given of the Princes' and Nobility killed in Battle, bar* 
baroufly executed, and drivea into Baniflunent, fully fopport what has been faid. It may not be 

VoL. 1 .'. . L 1 1 Moir* 
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In confequence of thefe Ravages private and publick Defolation enfued. 
Houfes and Caftles, the Monuments of more fettled Days, were dcmolifhed. 
Lands laid wafte. Improvements of every Kind deftroyed, and this to fuch 
a Degree, that in fucceeding Times we meet with various Things mentioned 
as newly introduced, which jn reality had been well known, and very 
common many Years before. It cannot indeed be cqnceived that any 
Kind of Cultivation could be carried on with Spirit, when the Owners of 
Eftates knew not hovv long |hey fhould continue fo j when the common 
People were called into the Field to fupport the private Intcrefts of their 
Superiors, embarked now with this, and by and by with an oppofite Fac¬ 
tion, ever pretending, but hardly ever intending the publick Good. The 
fame Diforders occafioned the contlnu^ Decay of Cities, Decreafe of Towns, 
and the utter Subverfion of Villages; of all which we might have much 
more ample Teftimonies, if more of the Abbey Chronicles in thefe Times 
had been preferved, though in refped: to the Certainty of the Fails our 
Records afford us clear and authentic Evidence, confirmed by collateral 
Circumftances which put it beyond all Dil'pute, and exhibit a true Piilure 
of the ruinous Confequenccs attending fuch a long Series of domeftic Dif- 
fenlioAS ^ 

^ But 

»mlfs to add Two or Three other Examples out of the very many that might be mentioned. Ann 
Beauchamp, the Widow of the famous Earl of Warwick, a|;d who brought him a vaft Efbte, was 
ftvipped of it on his Demife, and languiihcd in a Prifon during the Reign of Richard, though 
her Daughter was his Queen. Henry Holland Duke of Exeter, who married the Sifter of Edward 
the t'ourih, adhering to the Houfc of Lancafter fled into the Netherlands, was there fecn, ragged 
and barefoot, following the Duke of Burgundy and begging Alms, The Heir of the noble Fa¬ 
mily of Clifford, from whom defeended the Earls of Cumberland, was bred up. by .1 Shepherd 
under a borrowed Name, and underwent innumerable Hardfhips before his Mother durft own 
him in the Reign of Henry the Seventh. In Leland’s Itinerary may be found various Accounts of 
fplendid Hopfes demolifhed out of Hatred to their Owners, frefh Buildings begun to be ercflcd 
by new Poffcffors, left itf||||iu(hed at the next Revolution, and crumbling again into Ruins. To 
this may be added, wh^Plyas in thofc Days efteemed a very great Lofs, the numerous Provinces 
our Kings had poffellcd in France. From the fame Caufes arofc the Ntgleft of Ireland, which 
gradually relapled into that State, out of which with a vaft Expence of Blood and Treafure it had 
been recovered. 

f It was very i'.atur.al in Times of fo great Confuflon to negleft fuch Fruits and Vegetables as 
were not immediately iietelHiry to Subliftcnce, and as natural in quieter 'I'imes to refume the 
Defile of poflllling fuch as flourithed in the neighbouring Countries. It is commonly aflerted 
that Cherries were brought here A. D. 1 540, but Camden afTures us, that they were brought over 
hither by the Romans in the Middle of the Firft Century; and the like might be fhewn of many 
other Things. As to the Decay of Cities, Towns, and Villages, we have alre.ndy llicwn that 
Parliament in their. Supplies provided for them from time to time, and we may very well believe 
that the Evil continued growing notwithflaiiding, fince in the Eighth of Edward the Fourth 
Twelve Tlioufand Pounds were dcdu« 5 led»for this POrpofe out of a Grant made to the Ciovi'ii. 
The very fame Year the ShcrifI’ of Effex and Hertford returned, that there were but Two Bo« 
roughs, Colchefter a'nd Malden, able to fend Burgefles from the former, and that there v^ere none 
in the latter. The i'luih is, that in this Period the Sherills oxcufed 'ht Dlfcrction the decayed. 

Boioughs 
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But thefe Misfortunes, fatal as they were, would have been much more 
fo, and their Effefts ftill more vifible, if the Incohveniencies they occa- 
fioned had not fuggefted certain Remedies which leffened the Preflure of 
them at the Time, and produced unexpedled'Advantages in fucceeding Ages. 
Amongft thefe we may'juftly reckon the remitting thebafer Kind of Tenures, 
and more cfpecially that of Villenage, which grewbinto Difufe, not from 
any pofitive Law, but from the Convidion of its Inutiliry and the clear Ex¬ 
perience of fuperior Benefits arjfing from the Labours of Freemen. This w'as 
^ found to he equally true in all Occupations in which the Bulk of the People 
were employed. It was this that produced the Encouragement given to 
new Manufadlures of different Kinds by the Incorporation of thofe who 
exercifed them, which enabled them to gain an Eftablifhment from the 
mutual Support of their Members, and contributed to increafe and im¬ 
prove them, to a Degree which otherwife, as Things then flood, they could 
never have attained. For to that State of Things we muft look back, and 
not form our Ideas upon that vtry different State in which they are at 
prefent, and it will be a farther Argument for the Expediency or rather 
NecefTity of Corporations, if we obferve, that from like Caul'es they were 
likevvife in Ufe in other Countries 8. • 

IM 


Boroughs in their refpcAive Counties, of which no Complaint was made, it being confidcred rather 
as a Favour than a Hardfhip. Many Cities and Towns had theirFi^.farmadiminilhed upon Petition, 
as the Reader may fee in the laft Chapter of Madox’s Firma Burgi, and many others were repaired 
and beautified, and had new Privileges bellowed upon them, when occafionally vifited by any of 
thefe Monarchs. There is yet another firong Circumilance in Proof of what is advanced in the 
Text, and that is the Fall in th^ general Price of Lands. It appeals by the Rewards olicred for ^ 
apprehending the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick by Edward the Fourth, and the 
Duke of Buckingham by Richard the Third, of Money or Lands at the Option of the Receiver, 
that the Value of the latter was (Ten Years Purebafe; whereas at the Clofe of the Reign of Ed¬ 
ward III. Simon Langham Aichbifliop of Canterbury gave a Thoufand Marks for the Parchafe 
of Forty Marks per Annum for the Maintenance of Four Monks, wt^ch.is-at the Rate of Five 
and 'I'wenty Years Pnrehafe. Godwin de Piaefulibus, p. ii6. 

S We have more than once expatiated on the Mifery of Villenag^IKtendeavoured to expole 
the Mifehiefs that attended it. As it followed thp Norman Conqueft, fo when the apparent i.)c- 
cline of Agriculture conllrained luccccding Kings to think of other Methods for-lupplying their 
Coffers, they had Recourfe to incorporating Cities and Towns after the Example of their Neigh¬ 
bours, .and granting them Privileges in refpeft to their Trade and Manufailures.Jn Return for 
which they received an annual Rent. In Procefs of 'i'tme Icfflr Incorporations of Tradefinen and 
Artificers took Place, and for their Kneouragement their Members wjeic exempted from fervile 
Labours, that is, from remaining Vaflals to the Lord ort whole Ellatc they happened to be born, 
and were from thence lliled Freemen. ’Fhis the Barons faw with Regret, looking on it as a Di¬ 
minution of their Power, and took from time to time violent MeafurcS.for tlicir own Support, 
■which brought on that general Infurrciflion in the Reign of Richard the Second, when they en¬ 
deavoured to procure a Law to prevent Villains from giving their Children Learning. In ihe 
fucceeding Reign a Statute was aftually.madc to prevent any ^lan who had pot Twenty Shillings 
a Year fro'm putting his Son Apprentice. By Degrees however this Spiiit of Oppr-lIio.T evapo¬ 
rated, chiefly from the E.\hortarions and Examples of the inferior Ckigy, who lepicfcated it as 

L 11 2 incoallAeat 
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In like Manner their Commerce, and of cour/e their Navigation were 
extended, the Elements of our Knowledge in both being in a great Mca- 
fure derived from Foreigners, who were invited by the Abundance of our 
native Commodities, in the working up of fome and in the Exjiortation 
of others, they were encouraged by our Princes for the Sake of Cufloms, 
and it was the Emoluments ariling from their Induftry which gradually 
produced Imitation, and in fucceeding Times Emulatiqn and Jealoufy, 
that gave rife to the Limitation of the Privileges granted to Strangers, and 
to the increafing the Powers lodged in the Hands of our Companies, bc- 
caufe by fuch Alfociations the whole Commerce of Europfe was in thole 
Days, and had been for fome Ages before, carried on. The Policy alfo of 
our Princes in refpedt to thefe Matters grew more refined, which appeared 
in the Variation of the Denomination and Quality of their Coin, which were 
condufled in fuch Manner in Reference to the Specie of other Countries, 
as. to prevent the Impoverilhment, and Ibiiietimes to promote the Ih- 
tt reds of their Subjedls, though in a later»Period fuch Changes were made 
with ditferent Views, and with bad Effeils i>. 

IhiE 

Inconfiftcnt with the Doftrinesof ChriAianity, anJ engaged many on theirDeath-lTcJs tnninir.nnit 
their Villains. In Proportion as thefe JlardAiips were relaxed, the Advantages ariling tiomln iclii 
more clearly appeared, and then from a Piinciple of IntercA the Jlarons and Gentry giew ni se 
traftablc, .and thdfe Tenures cxtinguilhed daily, though fotne IHll remained in the Reign ol Kii- 
zabeth, as appears from Sir Thomas Smith’s Cogimetnweaith of England, IJook iii." chap. x. 
whence thefe Particulars are taken. It is indeed true, that fiom Incorporations which wvic.it 
firft neceflary, Inconveniencies in .Process of Time arofe, to whi.h A;eh Rcnicdicj have been ap¬ 
plied, as have had .1 greater EfFedl in this, than in moft other Coniinies, and i.r aninh.r "f 
• the Expediency of that .ibfointe Authority in the Legillature, to relax as Ocean's'll i ili f: 

Inftitntions, that informer Times, and when the Nation was in dllflrciit Ciicnmllanacs in 
be requifitc, and which for that Reafon ought to be preierved no longer than they arc rcquiliu-. 

h Companies for the Management of Commerce were creficd .here frem the fame Motives 
with Corporations, becaufe they had already taken Place in other Countries, v. tir ronccive.l to 
be neceffary for the obtaimnsfufficient Funds of Money and Credit, and for tlic C'e'cv. i.iatey of 
the Prince, who could aB|B|feafily obt.ain AITtAantc from i!i_’in than Individtials. 1 lie Snrc'.-.'s 
of thefe Companies fuppt^TO their InAitntion, they quickened doin'Aic Trade, fixed tl emi- lvas 
in foreignConntiICS where they o'gtaineJ extemfive Privi!-gcs, and by giving l.irpl .yinen! a ,d 
JSubfiftencc initiated Numbers of People in difftiViu Rnfindlcs. As thtii \\ cahh .it 11 rnie and ihcir 
Intercourfe with othti tr.adirg Nations inrreafed, they came to interfere with tli-e tooign Com¬ 
panies and forttign Merchants, who formerly diovc nil, and Ail! continue to drive a great Jf.rt of 
the Trade of England. In fucceeding Pciiods pthate Merchants began to coiniilain of iltcfo 
Companies as being in effisA Monopolies, and their Complaints were not wirhcuit Rc.tfon. En: 
at the fame Time that this is faid it muA likewifc be allowed, that by thv'ri Means, and u idei 
their Protcflion, particular Merchants had grown up into a Capacity of cairying on v.i.ious 
Hranches of Commerce without them. It is requifite to conAdcr Things of this Nature with all 
the CircumA-incrs th.at .attend them, and it is for want of conAdcring Thinijs in this Light, that 
wc treat EAabiiAimcnts that would be now nccdlefs or ab.Aird, as if tluy had been always fo, 
whereas a little Rc'Acc'.ion will flaevv us the contrary. The Treaties and Cunvention.s made wit!i 
'.he Dukes of Burgundy, t.hc Kings of CaAi'e, the Princes and C'ommtrcial St.ates*in Italv. will 
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The Advantages of a limited over an abfolute Monarchy were in thelb 
Days not only difcerned but maintained with Spirit and Freedom, tlir ^,h at 
the fame Time it muft be allowed that many Exertions of Power were lliii 
praftifed; that did by no Meanscorrefpond with tliis Dodtrine, Yet tljis fa- 
lutary Principle being once admitted, gave both‘Room and Right (o tho 
Sub)e£l to improve every favourable Opportunity to diiHnguifh and to 
diminifh fuch JSvils by Degrees, which was chiefly effeded by the 
growing Authority of Parliament. The difputed Title to the Crown af¬ 
forded many Advantages in this RefpeiSl. The Prince in Pofleflion 
wanted at the fame time equally. Parliamentary Sandion and Parliamen¬ 
tary Support, anfl on this Account was well difpofed to concur with them 
in moll Things, more efpecially thofc of the Iloufc of York, who in a 
particular Manner affedled Popularity. This enabkd them to provide for 
the Freedom of Eledtions, for preferibing Rules of Condudl to Sheriffs, for 
maintaining the free Couifc ot Jufticc, for promoting Works of general 
Utilitv, for preventing public Nufanccs for private Benefit, and for en¬ 
couraging Induftry in the lower Sort, the good Effedts of which began 
now to he felt as well as to appear. Thcfe Regulations, which commonly 
arofe from the Commons, had rendered tlieir Confequence equally evident 
and confiderable. But in thofe. Days the Power of the Lower iloufc, for 
Rcafon> already given, refided chiefly in the Knights of Shires, and thcfe, 
though in a great Meafurc exempt from the immediate Influence of the 
Crown, were ftill very llrongly affedled from their clofc Connedtions with 
the potent Nobility, who in political Meafures feem to have been fecure 
of their Support, and therefore had no Reafbn to differ with them in their 
peculiar Province, the guarding the Purfes, protcdling the Perfons, and 
promoting the Eafe, Freedom, and Welfare of the People; who now, as 
hath been obferved, began to look up to Parliament for obtaining the Be¬ 
nefits of which they Hood in need, as well as -for the Rcdrels of Gric- 
vanc’cs *. _ 

Henry 

fuffidcntly demondiate the Truth of whnt has been alTeited both here and in the Tfext. In 
Retercnce to the Alterations of Coin, there have been likewife fume Miftakes made; they tjterc in 
fome Cafes expedient, in others abfolutcly necellaiy for the Reafons that are above given, tnd 'it 
is liirtieieiit to icmove the Notion ot their being prejudicial to the .Subjedr, by obfervitig, that 
ihoiigli the Weight was frequently altered as well as the lOeaominations of the Pieces, yet the 
l>ti!udard was |nt(erveJ inviolate for about Four hundred Years. 

' It is very evident, that through this Period, and more efpecially the latteu Eftd of it, many 
good Laws were made in Favour of the Lives, the Liberties, and Properties of the People. At the 
lame Time thcie was much Moiler.itioii (hewn in the granting aud in the levying of I'axer, a -.l 
whenevt-r the Situation of Things would allow, .a great Aiteiiiioii paid to Comnuiec, and 10 the 
Regii'atiniis of the internal Police. 15 ut at the lame Time it appearif, tiiat thougli P.irliaun I'.r 
were in many Relpeds very mindful of national Conterns, and very tender of xMcn's Ptifb;!!. at, ■ 
Properties, yet, which ftcinsvery irrciondkable to thcfe Printiplef, they made very ftiangcpoliii 
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Henry the Seventh was ftiled by that Title on Bofworth Field, and the 
Crown Richard the Third had worn that Day was there placed upon his 
Head by Sir William Stanley. Fie marched diredly from Leiceftcr to Lon¬ 
don, and finding a general Welcome, as well as Submiflion, proceeded foon 
after to his Coronation, and when this Solemnity was over held a Parliament. 
In this his Title was owned, the Crown entailed on the Ifl'ue of his 
Body, the Attainder of his Friends and Adherents annulled, the late King, 
and thofc who were his Abettors attainted, Tonnage, Poundage, and the 
other ufu.d Sublidies fettled upon him for Life, lo quiet Men’s Minds, 
he of his own Accord, and by his own Authority, publiflied a general 
Pardon, and to comply with what he faw was the general Wifli of the 
Nation lie married Elizabeth the eldefl Daughter of Edward the Fourth 

T HE 


c<il StriJes in fan^iifying the moft cruel Trexeedings, in multiplying Arts of Attainder, and in 
repeating Aifts of Refumption. Wc have already cndiavoured to account in fonic MciAirc for 
this, but as a Point of much Intricacy and Importance it deferves to be more fully explained. In 
thele Days the Power of the Peers was very great, their Number fmall, and when they met in 
Parliament they were ufiially all ou one Side, and from the Confideration of this and the Dcfire 
of p!e.iii;:g the Piince, the IVtiatcs concurred with them. But this was not all ; the Commons 
were under the Infiiieucc of the Peers, more cfpecially the Knjghts of Shires, and the IJur- 
gcITes, as v.c have/liewn, were but few. This Influence arofe from the Number of Retain¬ 
ers attached to every Peer, and bound by' fokmn InftrBmcnts to concur with them in all their 
Meafurcs. A Angle Inftance will make this plain. Lord Ha 'ings, w'hen a private Gentleman, 
was a Retainer to the potent Duke of York, gradually raifed to the higheft Honours , by his Son 
Edward the Fourth. In Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 584, we have a Copy of the Bond figned 
by his ReCaitiers, and thefe were Two Lords, Nine Knights, Fifty-eight Efquires, and Twenty 
Gentlemen of Property. His Influence lay chiefly in Leicefterlhire, where next to him Sir Wil¬ 
liam Catefby had the greateft intcieff, and probably fucccedcd to the bell Part of his, upon 
Richard’s putting him to Death. Whoever confidcrs thefe Circumftances attentively, will ealily 
difeern that Attaindcis and Refumptions put it in the Power of the reigning King to leward and 
ftrengthen his Fr’cnds, who, as well as himfclf, regarded their own Safety and their own Great- 
nefs ill fuch Conceflio'is, and it was to quiet the Minds of the People, as well as to confult the 
Welfare of their Dependants, that together with thefe they palled other Laws of a milder 
Tendency. 

^ Henry afTumeJ the regal Title when towards Thirty Years of Age, and whenofeourfe his Dif- 
pofition ^as fixed, and his Charafter formed. He had long lived in Exile, expofed to repc.itcd 
Daggers, and fiom thence in continual .\nxiety, often betrayed from Principles of Fear or of 
Jnter^ -by thofc who had made him the warmcll Profelfions, which taught him Diftruft and 
Sufpicion. As he had long known the Want, as well as the Ufe of Money, he became ftudious 
to acquire, and unwilling to part with it. Ify repeated Difappointments he had acquired a Ha¬ 
bit of finding Rtfourccs He was willing to receive Advice from thofe bethought capable of 
giving it, but having from thence formed, pcrfilled ftcadily in his Rcfolutions. By living in 
continual Difficulties he had little Elevation of Sentiment, and made up by Vigilance and ■ 
Attention that Want of Vivacity whic’n Natme had denied him. The Courfc of his Reign was 
filled with Events no way calculated to alter his Manner of Thinking. The Viftory of Bofworth 
decided the Difpute, but^hc very well knew did not fettle the Opinions of the People. His Firft 
C^are was to remove the young Earl of Warwick and the Princefs Elizabeth from Sheriff Hutton to 
the Tower. He placed his Confidence in the Companions of his Misfortunes and the Authors of 
hi' Succtfs, the Adherents to the Hcafc of Lanca/ler. H« extended it afterwards chiefly to the 

Clergy 
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The Hiftory of this Reign hath been fo often, and fo fully written, 
that it will be neccflary for our Purpofc, only to run over fuccindtly 
the principal Events at Home, the King’s Conduit in regard to fo¬ 
reign States, and then, which concerns us moft, to contemplate his 
legal and political Infliitutions. The Storms that had fo long agitated 
the Nation, though they fubfided»for the prefent, were quickly felt again 
when the Kin g’sj witorious Army was difmidTed, except the Corps of Fifty 
Yeomen ofuJteyuard, whom, partly for State, and partly for the imme¬ 
diate Safety Iff^j^s’Perfon, he retained. In his Progrefs to York, with an 
Intention to fe'tliip a regular Government in the Northern Counties, he was 
fuddenly alarmed with the News of Two Infurredions, one by the Vifcount 
Lovel, and the other by the Two Staffords. He affcmbled baftily a fmllll 
Force under his Uncle the Duke of Bedford, and as foon as they were in the 
Field publilhed a general Pardon to fuch as returned to their Duty. This 
dillolvcd the Forces under Lord Lovel,«who thereupon fled to the Low 
Countries, and was proteded by the Dutchefs of Burgundy, Sifter to Ed¬ 
ward the Fourth, and Richard the Third, tp whom he had been Lord 
Ciiuinberlain. UpoA the News of this the Staffords in like, Manner dif- 
bandcd their Men, and took Shelter themfelves in a Sanduary 1 . 

A VIOLEXT 

Ckr,'y and to the Lawyers, whom he found moft ufeful in his .'\ffairs, and whom he could re- 
w ai l wi'hout lixpencc. Me railed his Uncle jafper Ear! ot Pembroke to the Title of Duke of 
Bi-Otoid his Father-in-law Lord Stanley he made Earl of Derby, and reftored to the Family of 
Ci-'iii f e) the Title of Earl of Devon. In his Firft Parliament the Honfe of Peers was fcarce Thirty 
iti Number, and though by his -lextrous Management he obtained many Things from the Com¬ 
mons, yet, as the C'ootiiiiiation of the Abbey of Crowland, which ends here, plainly ihe,vs it 
was not witluitit many Alteications, more efptcially in regard to the attainting thofc who had been 
in the l iv.!d witii his Competitor ; and though hgi got over this for the pre'feut, yet he wjfcly 
a.ioptc'i their Scniimeius whooppofed it on a future Oceafion. litfiJes the ufual Grant^ he ob- 
nined a 'Fenth from the Clergy, and as a Pledge of their Fidelity burrowed a fmall Sum of the 
City of London. His Courage was never doubted ; his Conduft, or as fume c.all it Cunning, was 
uniform through his Life. 

• This Frauds Vifeount Lovcl, With Sir Humphry Stafford and his Brother Thc.naSj had, after 
the Defeat at Bofworth, taken Sanffiiary at Cokheftqr. But as liion as they had Intelligence of• 
the King's Progrefs they departed into the Countries where they had Intereft, and with wonder¬ 
ful Celerity affembled great-Forces. The Staffords took Glouccfter, .and were on the Point ofv 
attacking WorccIIer. Lord Love!, who, though his piiacip.al Seat was in Oxfordlhiie, h.id 
an Eftate alfo in Yorkfliire, allcmbled his Troops at Rippon, and from thence intended to- have 
marched dirctftly to Yoik. Thefe Jnfurreftions, though as fuddenly qualhcd as they were raifed, 
were in fa« 5 l the moft dangerous to which the King, was expofed ; for he was in .a Countr y utii- 
verfaUy difaffedfed, fo that he could have h;id no Reliance on the People, if he had railed 
them. His foie Rcfource was in the Nobility who attended him, and their Retin.ies, wliieh 
having embodied he fent under his Uncle the Duke of Bedford to ftop the Pr ogrefs cf Lord 
l ovcl, and the Duke proclaiming Pardon to all without Dillintfliotr who came in and lubmitted, 
this caufed a Wavering in Lovel’s tumultaous Followers, which ht perceiving left them in the 
Night, and proceeded to SirThopjas Broughton’s in Lancalliii-c, on which ihcy lubmitted and 
difperfed. The Staftbrds fell into a like Panick, retired to Culnham ia Bcrkllilie, and claimed ' 

tha:- 
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A violent Fermentation in Men’s Minds flill remaining, the next At- 
tciupt to (jiiiurb Henry was more deliberately concerted, and from thence 
attended witii more formidable EfFeds. Richard Simons, a Pricil: at Ox- 
i'orii, having under his Tuition a Youth of comely Perfon, graceful Mica, 
and quick Parts, though of mean Parentage, refolved to make Ufe of • 
him, to raiie them both cot of that low Condition in which "Nature had 
placed them- In order to this he inftruded him to psrfonatc a Prince of 
the Houfe of York, and in this Scheme met with all tlte bu^^efsiie could 
with in the Docility •and circumfpedt Behaviour of What 

chiefly fwelled his Hopes, were the Rumours that flew ^looai, and were 
greedily received, that the Sons of King Edward the Fourth were yet 
living; fomewherc in Obfeurity Abroad, and that Edward Earl of 
Warwick the only Son of the Duke of Clarence was murdered in the 
Tower, to which Place King Henry had removed him. The Firfl; of thel’e 
Reports v/as raifed to flatter the Plopes of fuch as had an Affedlion for 
E'i ward’s Family, and the latter to render the King odious to his Subjedls. 
When the Prieft had fuflici^ntly inftrudted his Scholar, he v/ent with him 
privately into Ireland, where, as a Prince of the Hottfe of Plantagcnct, he 
was joyfully received by ail Ranks of People, and even by the greatcll Per- 
fons in the Kingdom, and without Ilefltation proclaimed, and foon after 
with great Solemnity crowned. He was there alfo joined by fome of the 
principal Makcontents who had fled out of England, and by a fmall Body 
of veteran (lerman Troops furniflied by Margaret Dutchefs of Burgundy. 
With thefe P'orces he lauded in Lancafliire, where a Number of his Confe¬ 
derates were ready to receive him. He thence marched through Yorkfhire 
into Nottinghamfhire, and the King advancing from Coventry into the 
fame County, the Armies met at the Village of Stoke, where alter an ob- 
fti nate Difpute, in which moft of tneir chief Leaders were flain, the Rebels 
Were tot.illy defeated. Simons the Prieft and his Pupil were taken, the 
former thrufl into a Dungeon for Life,* the latter made a Turnfpit in the 
King’s Kitchen, and afterwards his Falconer 

4 The 

the Pi otcclion of the Abbot of Abingdon. The King recovered from his Snrprizc, made fuch flriA 
InqLiifi'iuus in YiirkfhUe, as ftruck a great Terror through the Commons, ffc afterwards catifed 
the Pi ivi'egeof Cuiuhain to be examined in the King’s Bench, where it was found that the Grant 
ot King Kenwuif did not render it a SanAuary for 'Treafon, on which the Staffords were taken 
out by Force, Sir Humphry tried and executed at Tyburn, and his Brother pardoned. For his 
farther Security the King fome Years after procured a Boll from Pope Innocent VIII. in rcfpcA 
to Fraitors taking SanAuary. The Reader will difeern from hence the ftr-ange State of this Country 
at this JunAurc, and with all this Monarch’s Dexterity in managi||g his Lawyers at Home, and 
his Inftuencc Abroad at the Court of Rome, which Engines he continued to ufe through tht 
Cuurfe of his Reign 

'• As we differ a little in the Text from what is afferted by moft of our Iliftorians, it may feera 
ivccllary to explain it here. They fay that the Prieft firft inftruAcd his Pupil to call hunfclfthe Son 
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The King after his Vidlory continued his Progrefs through the North, 
to extinguiili the Embers of Rebellion, and on his Return to London, 
to fatisl’y the Defires of the People, caufed the Queen, who had born him 
a Prince, to be crowned with great Splendour. The Parliament having 
granted him a Supply for aflifting their old Allies the People of Bretagne 
to preferve their Liberties, the Inhabitants of Durham and the adjacent 
Country ab^h^tely refufed to pay what was aflefied on them, and Heniy 
Earl of l^S^ii^^mberland by the King's exprefs Commands endeavouring to 
levy the 'lv*^\ii'Tumult enfued, in which, with many of his Servants, he 
was murt^erfe^k.' In order to rellore Quiet in thefe Parts, and to do Juftice 
on the Earl’s Murtherers, the King difpatched the Earl of Surry North¬ 
wards with a fmall Force, and followed himfelf, as in that refpedl he was 
always ready, with an Army. The Rebels in the mean time were become 
more numerous, and formidable, and had engaged Sir John Egremont to 
put himfelf at their Head, profefiing their Intentions to maintain their Li¬ 
berties. But the Earl of Surry advancing with great Celerity, their Hearts 
failing them, they were eafily difperfed, the chief Aftors in the Firft Riot 
taken and executed, but Sir John efcaped into the Low Countries, from 
whence it was conjedured that there was more in his Infurredlion than 
appeared. 

of King KdwarJ, but afterwards to Ailc himfelf Earl of Warwick. This Change feems not a 
link- iniprobiblc. But a Perfon of better Authority than any of them, Bernard Andreas, who at 
ibkiiine, as wc liiul in RymciyTom. xii. p. 317, was Poet Laureat to King Henry, affirms that 
he gave himfelf out for the Sou of King Edward, and as fuch was proclaimed in Ir.land. This 
feems the mofl probable for Three Reafons ; firft, becaufe the Report being current, that 
the I'wo Sons of Ed\var<l were alive, it would have l^een felling them afidc, to have owned tha 
Earl of Warwick, whofe Title was inferior to theirs. In the next Place, Henry’s Sufpidons led 
him to feize the Q«een Mother, and to confifeate her Eftate, and alfo to imprifon the Marquis of 
Dorfet her Sou, who might be both prefumed to have a Tendernefs fora &n and Brother, but 
could hardly be thought Friends, cfpecially agninft a Daughter and Sifter, to the Son of the Duke of 
Clarence, whom they had pcrfecutcd. Laftly, John Earl of Lincoln, wbocame over to the Affiftance 
of 1 -ambert, and commanded his Forces, had been by Richard III. preferred in the Succeffion to the 
Karl of War wick. It may be obje^Ied that the King brought the Earl of Warwick out of the Tower, 
.and fliewed him to the Nobility, which he might-do, to difprovc the Rumour of his having caufed 
him to be murdered. However this Pretender was owned by the Lord Deputy, the Earl of Kil¬ 
dare, the Lord Chancellor, and many of the Peers and Prelates of Ireland, iome of the former 
coming over witli him into Lancafhire, with Martin Swart, who commanded Two thoufaod Ger¬ 
mans, font by the Dutebefs of Burgundy. It is certam, that he, together with the Earl of Lin¬ 
coln, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, and fome other Irifh Men of Quality, were killed in the Battle of 
Stoke. Bui Francis Vifeount Lovel, and Sir Thomas Broughton efcaped, and lived concealed 
long after. I lent y had given Direftions to fpare the Earl of Lincoln, that from hint he might 
know the Bottom of this Buiinefs, to prevent which, and the Confequences that might have at¬ 
tended his DifcoveriesjjsUPE alfo fuid that he was killed. This fhould feem another Circum- 
flance not very compatUTC with Lambert’s ptiffing for the Earl of Warwick, as to which Henry 
had already every Information in his Power •, whereas if he fet up for the Son of Edward the 
Fourth, he might well dcflie to know on what Grounds the Dutchefs of Burgundy and the Earl 
«ave Countenance to fuch an Impofture. 

VoL. II. 
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But notwithftanding the Severity with which thefe Northern Men were 
treated, a new Tax fome time after produced a frefh Rebellion in Cornwall, 
attended with more alarming Appearances. For thefe Men, though 
headed only by a Lawyer and a Blackfmith, after killing fome of the Col- 
ksflors of the Subfidy, marched through the Heart of the Kingdom, v*’ith- 
out committing any Spoil, diredtly towards the Capital. In their Way they 
were joined by Lord Audley, and came as far as Blackijcath, where not 
without fome Bloodlhed they were beaten and difperfed, theiij Leadcr.s 

being taken and executed Yet the Mifchief did not end't,',^»v<;*>for out of 
the Alhes of this Fire arofc the laft Flame of civil Diflcrvfe’>n)whicli di- 
fturbed this Reign, the Caufes and Progrefs of which we fliall as brielly as 
poffible relate. ^ 

The Report that One of the Sons of Edward the Fourth remained fliill 
alive continued to prevail, and a young Man arriving in Ireland Ailing 
himfelf Richard Duke of York, was received as fuch by many, and amongft 
thefe fome Perfons of Diftindlion. He was invited from thence by the 
French King Charles the Eighth, with whom Henry was at War, and on 
his Arrival at Paris had all the Honours Ihewn him due to the Rank which 
he afl'umed. A Peace being concluded between the Two Kings, he retired 
to the Court of Margaret Dutchefs of Burgundy, who acknowledged him as 
her Nephew, affignedhim a Guard, and willingly received and entertained 
fuch Englifh Gentlemen, who were not a few, or of mean C^ality, as 
reforted to him. This occafioned many Jealoufies and various difaArous 
Events in England, tillHenry by indefatigable Enquiries traced out, and with. 

* The Rebellion in the North flowed from.Two Sources, Diflike to the Menfures of his G’o- 
Tcrnment, and DifafFccflion to Henry's Title and Perfon. Thefe corxurred in th-. p<ipulai J laticd 
«o Henry Earl of Northumberland, aMau of a haughty Temper, who had unu'ei taken in a rongh 
Manner the Execution of a harfti Bufincfs, and was befides obnoxious for having dciciu d King 
Richard, whofe Memory was very dear to thefe Northern People, for Keafonsthat fully appear ii 
Drake’s Hiftory of York. The Earl of Surry having extinguifhed this Fire, Henry went in i’tr- 
tan to the lail-mentioned City, where he caufed the Firft Stirrer in this Coniir.otlon, J.ihu n 
Chambre or Chamberlain, to-be hanged on a very high Gibbet in the Miiift of a |.-,iKire C dliAv-, 
upon which hung Numbers of his Companions,. He then left Sir Richard I ii.'iO ul tu k /y th.-: 
Tax to the laft Penny, and to fine and ranfom inferior Offenders, according to iiir. t nlfuni (;f 
turning every Thing to Profit. The Tax againft which the Cornifh n fe, was gi jnif.l on ac- 
tount of the Scots War, in which thefe People conceived ihcjy had no Concern, fion a Coucci: 
that the Northern People by their Tenures were bound to defend themfelves. Tijcy ilc.laic tl 
ag.iinft the King’s Minifttrs, who they faid put him upon fleecing his People, ainl ilicy ctjrr.mitu d 
no Devaftaiioiis in their Ika/fage, in Hopes of making it a common Caufc, and wi re c-<jjccialiy 
periV. tdcd that the People of Kent would join them, in which howet^ .ibty wcr .-dlfinpointed. 
I'heir coming to Deptford’ occafioned a great Difturbance in the Cit^^ J..oii<.!!!n, ihun;,]! iho 
Kin'’ h^-d mcamped a niiraerooi Army on St. George’s Fields to cover them. As fij-ni tiic Ile- 
Jtis were dcfcatcil, Henry, to flicw that he. could piaife as well .ns punifh, font Comn.l'lioii’.rs into 
Kent to acknowftdgc in very ftrong Terms his Senfc of the Loyalty of that County, the LilLcts 
>:i .v.iri'.h appeared fo'on after, wjren Ptarkio came with his Ships upon their Coaft. 

u:i I denting 
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«nrelcntingSeverity deftroyed the moft formidable of his Adherents*. This 
threw fuch a Damp on his Defigns, that, to prevent his Caufe from finking 
into Oblivion, this Adventurer, whom our Hiftorians call Perkin Warbcck, 


with a few hundred Men pu|to Sea, and anchored with his fmall Fleet in the 
Downs, hoping that the People in Kent would have rifen in his Favour. 
In this he was not only mifiaken, but narrowly efcaped being furprized, 
lofing One-foijcshPart of his Men, who were feized on their Landing, and 
who wer^KiTofithem afterwards executed. 

... 

He theiipu^<Jtn failed again into Ireland, and from thence, by the Advice of 
the few wno ftill adhered to him, he pafled over into Scotland. James the 
P'ourth received him with great Courtefy and Kindnefs, at the Intercefllon 


of the Emperor Maximilian, the French King, and of the Dutchefs of Bur¬ 
gundy, treating him as a Prince, which Charadcr it is on all Hands agreed 
He with great Dexterity fullained. In his Court, and with the King’s 
Confent he married the Lady Katherine Gordon, who was that Monarch’s 


Relation, and in the War that broke out between the Two Kings he en- 


• Tl'.c Spirit of Confufion which had fo long reigned continued ftill as ftrong as ever, front 
the Jcalouhts of fome, the Ambition of others, and the Defpair of Numbers, 'rhis kept the 
Nation in a rclllcfs Condition, and no Doubt weakened in no fmall Degree the Endeavours of 
the King and Parliament to promote public Tranquillity; which, for hisown and his Family’s Sake, 
was Henry’s intereft by promulgating wholefome Laws for eradicating old Abufes, and pro¬ 
moting general Induftry. The Rumour of the Duke of York’s being in France roufed the At¬ 
tention of fuch as wilhed to raife their own Fortunes by another Revolution. Sir George 
Nevll, Sir John Taylor, and many other Gentlemen reforted to him there, as did Ilkewife one 
Frion (with what View the Reader will for himfelf determine) who had been the King's French 
Secretary. 'J'hey fent over fuch flattering Accounts to the Friends of the Family of York, as 
put them in ^Motion, and induced them to fend over Sir Robert Cliflbrd, a Man of Rank and 
Charafler, who knew perfefHy the Son of King Edward, to fettle their Sentiments. He af- 
fured them that this young Man was certainly that Prince, and his Report had fuch Effefls as 
alarmed the King exceedingly. He took Two Methods to defeat thefe Defigns, the Firft was 
attempting to prove the Murder of the Two Princes by Richard, from the Evidence of Sir James 
Tin ci, who was faid to have dirctfted that execrable Deed, and one Dighton, who it was believed 
had performed it. Lord Bacon agrees that in this he was not very fuccefsful. The next Step 
was to difeover who this Adventurer really was, is which he was efteemed to have been more 
lucky, and publiflied a plaufible Narrative, which Nobody durft contradift. His moft effcffual 
Engine was the corrupting fome of the pretended Duke’s Adherents, and in confcquence of their 
Informations, Sir Simon Moatfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites, William Dawbeny, Efq; and feveial 
other Gentlemen, were convifted and executed. The Dean of St. Paul’s, and fome other Clergy¬ 
men of Charafter, were condemned, but not put to Death. At length Sir Robert Clifford caineover, 
accepted the King’s Mercy, and accufed Sir William Stanley, the Brother of the Eail of Derby, 
Henry’s Father in-law, his own Lord Chamberlain, and the very Man who fet the Crown upon 
his Head, all which could not foften his Rcfentment. Sir William was convifled and lulF.red; 
and by liis Attainder Fortf*thoufand Marks in .ready Money, and Three ihoufand Pounds a 
Year came to the Crown. 


M oi m 2 
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tered England with a Scottifli Army, and publiflied a Kind of Mauiffiftd 
againft Henry, couched in very plaufible Terms p. 

In this Expedition he met with little or no Support, and upon a Treaty 
between the Two Nations, he was obliged to retire again into Ireland with 
his Confort, and was there fo well received, as to be able with the Forces he 
railed to befiege the City of Waterford } being repulled fwm thence, and 
receiving an Invitation from the Cornilh, who had-met with' itA.Ji'roclama- 
tion in their Expedition to Blackheath, he readily accepted ii!^''-j.:)(^^vith a few 
•of his Followers crolTed over to them. In a very Ihort Spa^yiA-.drew to¬ 
gether an Army of refolute Men, and with them came before Exe¬ 
ter, which he attacked with great Fury j but not being able to take it, he 
from thence marched to Taunton. The King’s Forces approaching, he, 
notwithftanding his Adherents were difpofed to rilk a Battle, withdrew 
from them with a few of his Aflbeiates, and flying to Beaulieu, put him- 
felf there into Sanftuary. Yet finding the Place foon after invefted by a Body 
of Horfe, on the Promife of his Life being fpared, he came out and fur- 
rendered to the King. When he was thus in his Power, he made a Con- 
feflion, which was rendered publick, and his Lady, who was taken a little 
after him, was very kindly treated, and fent to remain with the Queen. 

This unfortunate Man being left in a Sort of free Cuftody, efcaped from 
his Keepers, endeavouring to fly out of the Kingdom, but finding this alto¬ 
gether impracticable, applied himfelf to the Prior of Sheene, at whofe Inter- 
ceflion his Life wasoncemore fpared. This did not however hinder his being 

P This Proclamation was preferved by Sir Robert Cotton, and is publifiicd at large by Lord 
Eacon, notwithftanding it contains a very difterent Pifturc of Henry’s Reign fiom that exliibitcd 
by his Lordlhip. In this Piece, the Perfon Riling himfelf Duke of York gives a very fuccinft 
Account of his Prefervation when his Brother was murdered, yet commends in other Refpeffs 
RicRard’s Adminiftration, laments the Fate of Sir William Stanley and other noble Pcrfoiis who h;ul 
fnftered in his Canfc, charges Henry with employing none but mean and intcrcllcd Miniflcrs, 
whom he enumerates. Affirms, tliat though he pretended to have deftroyed a Tyrant, lie was 
himfelf a greater, inftandng his Oppreffions, 'J'alli.iges, and Exactions, all which he promiicd to 
remove in cafe of Succefs, and to govern as Edward the Fourth had done in the latter Part of 
his Reign. He promifes a Reward of a Thoufand Pounds in jMoncy, and One luindrcd Marks 
a Year, to whoever ftiouid kiU take his Enemy (King Henry) and concludes witli dcclaiing, 
that the King of Scots affifted him upon Principles of Generofity and Honour, and !iad not cx- 
afted from him any Conditions whatever. This Declaration produced no EfFeft, probably for 
thefe Rcafons: The principal Perfons attached to the lloufc of York were already put to 
Death, fled to Sanftnary, or in Piifon, The People in the Northern Counties had been al¬ 
ready expofed to fuch ftrift Inquifitions, and fuch fevere Treatment, that their Spiiits wci« 
-broke. Laftly, he came in with an Army of Scots, againft whom thefe People bad an hereditary 
Hatred. Henry the Seventh had in this Rc(pe£i the good Fortune of Henry the Foiirtli, He 
^encountered and deftroyed in Detail, Enemies that probably might have borne him down, if 
they had attacked him at once and in Concert. 

■expofed 
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Cxpofcd in the mod ignominious Manner, after which he was fhut up in 
the Tower. There it was fiid that he contrived to make his own Efcape, 
and to have pcrfiaded the young Earl of Warwick to have gone with him, 
for which they were both indidted, convided, and fuftered Death, though 
in different Ways, Thefe Proceedings were attended with Circumftances 
that occaiioned many Sufpicions, and certain it is, ^haf in providing for his 
own Security,?^ that of his Family, the King (looped to and perfifted in 
Arts littR'puited to the Majefty of a Prince, and aded alfb in feveral Jn- 
ftances deverity which even the Pretence of Neceffity (much le& 

Reafon could never excufeq. ’* 

In refped to the Realm of Ireland, the King aded with much more 
Temper and Lenity, though it (hould feem that he had met there with 
more a.nd greater Provocation than in England. This however muft be 
aferibed to his refined Policy; for he knew not only the fmall Number of his 
Friends amongil the Inhabitants, who were generally attached to the Houle 
of York, but alfo the great Declenfion of theEnglifh Intereft, and there¬ 
fore he Ibothed the Nobility in that Country till fuch Times as his Affairs 
were in better Order, and he was more thorougly informed of the Nature of 
thofe Remedies that were httefl to be applied. He then aded with Firmnefs 


•I The Confeffion of Perkin Waibcek, mentioned by the King, when It was firft taken, in « 
J.clttr to tlie Mayor of Waterford (i8th Oi 5 t. 1497) repeatedly read by himfelf, and at the Place 
of Execution, did not afflird full Satisfaftion in thofe Days, when the Multitude beheld his Mi* 
fcrics with W onder, and many amongft them with Pity. A Prkft dcfiroas of availing himfelf 
.of popular Difeontent, carried one Ralph Wilford the Son of a Shoemaker of London into 
Keur, vberc he endeavoured to make him pafs for the Earl of Warwick; for which the poor 
Cieaturc w.as hanged. 'Phis fotnc think halfencd the Fate of the Earl himfelf, which was mo/ 1 : 
pitiahie, as he was clearly incapable of committing any Crime, being fo ignorant, that he did not 
know one .Animal from another (Hall Henry vii. fol. 50.) In Ireland, a Confpiracy was formed in 
Favour of a llfillard Son of llieliarvi the Third, who had been kept long in Prifou, and finiihed his 
Days there at t his Junelm e. Edmund Earl, or as the Continuation of Fabian’s Chronicle calls him • 
Duke of SiifFitlk, retiting on fome Di!content into Flanders, the King full of Jealoefy direfted Sir 
Robert Curfon Governor of the Caflle of Hamroc to defert to him, and to give him the more Cr ’ 
caiifcd him, together with the Earl and Five more, tobefolemnlyaccurfedashis'EncmieSatS* 

Crofs. Upon his Informations many People of Quality were'arrclled, and Sir James Tirre’ ‘-Paul’s 
and Governor of the Caftle of Guifnts, who had failed the King’s Expeftations ' ‘,jBanncrfT, 
Death of Edward the Fifth, and his Brother, Sir John Windham and others '• *** pfJving the 

holding a Conefpondence with him. Philip Aich-dnke of Auftria, w ’ e.xecufed for 

Suffolk lived in the Low Countries, becoming King of Calllle in Right - ' . ^ whofe Proteflitm 
Paffigc with her to Spain was driven by a Storm on the Ciraft of £■ ** in his 

mouth. The King to do him Honour invited him to hisConr' ‘*G' ‘rtd, and l.inded at Fa!- 
Magnificence as well as’Kindnefs, yet before he fuffered liim ’ ^ j* treated him with much 

- - -. "^^P»»-M>«v.iilcd upon him to 
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and Vigour, fending over Sir Edward Poynings with the Title of Deputy, 
•who was a Man of Refolution and Wifdoin. He carried with him a com¬ 
petent Force, and executed his Inftrudions with Spirit and Moderation, 
but being aware of the Ineflicacy of fuch temporary Expedients, he went a 
great deal farther, and by the, Authority of Parliament, the foie falutary 
Inflrument of public Safety, fettled a permanent Conftitution, and by the 
Adi that bears his Name, fecured a lading Reputation ^phimfelf, and 
fixedonafound and folid Balls, the Connedtion between pd*^<fingdoms, 
|4o the mutual Advantage of them both, and to the Honodi:#f Nation, 
Iby whofe fpontaneous Suffrages this Statute was enadlcd ^ Y' 


The Condudl of Henry, in regard to Scotland, was equally artful and 
•cautious, regulated by the Circumftances of that Nation, and his own In¬ 
clinations to maintain Peace, and prevent as far as pollible any Interrup¬ 
tion from thence of his own Defigns, either foreign or domeftick. In the 
Beginning of his Reign James the Third retook Dunbar, and as Henry’s 
Affairs were at that Time embarralfed, this did not occafiori a War or pre¬ 
vent a Repetition of Truces during the Remainder of that unfortunate Mo¬ 
narch’s Reign, who, after a long Succeflion of Difputes, was at lad (lain in 
a civil War by his own Subjedls, in which however Henry took no Part. 
James the Fourth was a Prince of an adlive and martial Spirit; his Subjedls 
retained their old Jealoufies and Prejudices againd their Neighbours, which 


» The Firft Plan of a regular eftabliflied Government In Ireland was laid in the Statutes made 
In a Parliament held at Kilkenny in the 40th of Edward the Third, by his Son Lionel Duke of 
Clarence, who poflefled by Inheritance in Right of his Wife One Third Part of the Kingdom. 
The greateft Part of this fell through the Mortimers to Richard Duke of York, Father of Ed¬ 
ward the Fourth, who governed here near Ten Years, in fuch a Manner, as etjually gained the 
Hearts of both the Englifti and Iriflt, and was the Source of that univerfal AfFeftion borne there 
to his Family. This proved a great Detriment to the Kingdom, for moft of the Heads of the 
great Englifh Houfes came over hither in his and his Children's Quarrel, in which many of them 
loft their Live'. The native Irifh, and Numbers of the Englifti who intermarried with and 
adopted their Manners, acquired with Eafe in this Situation of Things the greateft Part of the 
Kingdom, fo that the Government and La-a s were reftrained within the narrow Hounds of wh.it 
was called the Englilh Pale, which comprehended only Four fmal! Counties. In this State of Af¬ 
fairs Sir Edward Poynings came to the Adminiftration, and p.ifled his famous Aft, by which 
.all the Statutes made in England before that Time were rendered of Force in Ireland. He 
alfo provided by another Law, that no" Aft fhould be propounded in any Parliament of Ireland, 
but fuch as Ihould be firft ti anfmitted to England and approved by the King and Council under 
the Great Seal. This was done at the Prayer of the Commons, from a full Perfuafion that the 
Opprelfions under which they fuffered, were chiefly owing to Laws made by Governors of their 
own Nation, who, inflead of coufulting the public intereft, fought only their private Benefit and 
the Support of the Fusion they formed. Sir Edward made many oilier good Laws for ad¬ 
vancing the Revenue, promoting Civility, and extending leg.il Aut'iority through the Kingdom. 
He was enabled to do this, by convincing the Nobility and Gentry, that he had the common 
?Good and no linifter Ends at Heart, and his Aflions correfponded with his Profe/Hons. 

2 French 
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French Intrigues were , never wanting to foment. As the natural Confe- 
quences of thefe, feme Hoftilities paffed between the Two Nations, which 
from time to time vvere fufpended by Truces, not very ftridtly obferved- 
on either Side, but ftill a Spirit of Negotiation Vvas kept alive. At length,- 
as hath been before hinted, James made Two vigorous Incurfions into Eng¬ 
land, and the E?4:l of Surry in return carried Fire and Sword into Scotland, 
fo that a bloody War feemed inevitable, when, without the leaft 

Injury to hr o ^ rHonour, Henry found Means to fet on Foot a new Treaty^v^ 
by the Mc^aV. w of a Spanifli Ambaflador, which, after a longTrain of Ne¬ 
gotiations, terminated as he wifhed in a Peace, cemented by a Marriage be¬ 
tween James and the Princefs Margaret, elded Daughter to Henry, which 
gave prefent Joy to both Nations, and proved in relpedt to Pofterity preg^ 
nant with the moft happy Events s. 

The King |n refpeft to foreign Affairs aSed with a Degree of Circum— 
fpedion that expofed his Condud:, in his own and in fuccccding Times, to' 
much Cenfure. He had, while only a private Man and in Exile, lived long, 
in Bretagne under the Protection of Francis H. the reigning Duke, who was* 
confidcred as the ancient and natural Ally of the Englifh Nation. A War' 

* Amongft other Methods which the King praijifed to amufe James the Third, there Waff- 
One very iingulir, which was the cpnnefting their Families by Tlwce Matches. To the King. 
he otfered the Dowager of L’dward the Fourth, and Two of her Daughters for his Two Sons.. 

It came to nothing, and very probably was never intended. As he gave that Prince noAffift- 
ar.ee in his IVoublts, fohe kept a ftiift Eye oti his Son, though a Stripling, from the Moment' 
of his Acttilion, and to prevent his giving him any'J’rouble, cither formed or at IcaA eacou -. 
raged a Defign of I'eiting his I’crfon, atid that of his Brother the Elarl of Rofs, in whi^ we may;- 
be furc he was in carneft, from his advancing a Sum of Money to Three Perfons of fome Qua* ■ 
lity who utidertook it, llymer, Tom. .'.‘.i, p. 440; Hc' had enough to do with this young Prince- 
afterwMrds, w!' i at the liiHlgation of the French King and hist^een was frequently dtfpofed to» 
give him Trouble, but .it the fame Time found Employment for the Not them* Lords in the De* 
fence of their Pi optrty on the Borders. The Two Inroads he made in favour of PerktaengageA-’ 
the King (as is fiid in the Text) to make ufc of Don Pedro dc Ayala; AmbalTador from Ferdi* 
dand and Ifabclhi, by wliofc Negotiation it is though* he gained a'lboroogh InGghc into that'- 
Prince’s Dilpofition, whom he man.igcd afterwards by Df. Fox, thpui Btfbop of Durham, who* 
propofed to him the Marriage with the Pi'iftcefs Margaret, at thitt Time veij young, and by th*? 
Hopes of it kept him quiet till it was .iccompliftied, when Ihe was . in her Fittcenth'yc.ir. Her * 
Portion was Thirty thoufand Nobles or Ten ihoafand Pounds, .her Jointure-Tw® thooCindi 
Pqjyids a Year, and One tlioufand -Pounds Scots, which made Five Hundred Marks-Sterling fort 
her Pi ivy Purfe during the King's Life. The Joiuture was confwmcd by .Parliameiit. It may notr 
be amifs to add, that the Maiiiagc Portion givea- with Katherine- of Spain- to Print* Arthnrv 
was Two hmidicd thouliind Crowns, making about Forty*one thoufand Six.hundred and Sixty*- 
frx Pounds, and that the- Pm iicn which ilenry ftipulated to give with his Daughter Mary to loe.- 
Asch duke Charles of Aiiftiia was Two hundred and. Fifty thoufand Crowns, •wbi^*,Marriage •- 
however never took Etfcft. Henry himftlf entered into a Comraft (which never took Place) forr 
n Second Marri.ige with Margaret Diitchcfs Dow.iger of Savoy, and King Philip: (lipulated lor> 
^e.bcr Three huudied thoui^d Crowns, amounil-.g to Sixty thoufand Pounds Stcidi.ng. 

breakings 
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breaking out between this Prince and the French, Henry inftead of adl)rding 
him immediate and powerful Afliftance, contented himfelf with offering 
his Mediation. The French not only accepted it, but teflihed alfb a Dif- 
polhion to an amicable Compremife ol" their Differences, but at the fame 
Time carried on the War with Diligence and Vigour. The King continued 
to temporize, yet fufFered V\'^oodvile, who was Governor of the Jfle of 
Wight, to tranlport into Bretanny a few hundred MeniN^Ki^luwhoin he 
joined the Duke’s Amiy, and not long after pcriflied wi^ tlipn and the 
* whole Force of Bretagne, in the fatal Battle of St. Aubin^^’ 

The Duke dying, left an only Daughter, who was contracted to Maxi¬ 
milian King of the Romans, who by the Acquifition of the Dutchy in 
-her Right, mufthave become a formidable Enemy to France. In their 
Quarrel Henry feemed refolved to engage, and for the Support of fo 
popular a War, obtained a competent Supply from Parliament. In confe- 
quence of this he fent over Six thoufand Men under the Command of the 
Lord Brooke, who rendered great Service while he remained thure, which 
was not long. He found the Miniilers of the young Dutchefs involved in 
Difputes among themfelves, fo that nothing of any Moment could be un¬ 
dertaken, and that the very Subfiftcnce of the Englifh Troops was ef- 
teemed by her Subjedts as a greater Burden than their Services could ba¬ 
lance. The French availed themfelves of thefe Intrigues, which very pro¬ 
bably they had excited, by offering to the Dutdiefs the Participation of 
the Throne of France, though fhe was contracted to Maximilian, and their 
King Charles the Eighth to his Daughter, then fi Child, refiding at Paris, 
and treated as Queen of France. This Negotiation was managed witli 
fuch Secrecy, and with fuch Addrefs, that nothing tranfpired till it had 
taken Effed j and thus by a Marriage rather necelfary than voluntary, 
this great and important Fief was annnexed to the Crown of France, wf 
which at Home and Abroad Henry bore all the Blame A 

The 


* Notwithfl.miling the numerous and bitter RefleAions on Henry the Sevcntli for his Beh.iviour 
in this Affair of Bretagne, fotne Apology may be made for it. In refpeff to Gratitude, if he w.is 
indebted to the Duke, he was no Icfs fo to the King, by whofe Afliftance He was enabled to 
make that Defeent on England which brought him to the Throne. In the next Place, the 
French King was not clearly the Aggreflor; (ince the Duke, previous to the War, had received and 
aflifted his Rebels, ft (houl J from theucefeem that King Henry was not fo blameablc in affmning 
the Chai after of Mediator. In refpefl: to both Parties, their Forces, Indinations, and Intrigues, 
Henry imdcrftood them better than any other Man of his Time, and might therefore be pre- 
fumed to aft from that Knowledge His own Affairs during tlic Courfc of this Difpute were in 
none of the heft Poftures. At the beginning of it he had Lambert Simncl and his Affociates 
on his Hands. The Lofs of Wood vile, and titofe brave Men whom he commanded, might ap. 
pear to him an ill Omen, and he was not Jike to be better difpofed from the Infurreffion in the 
^'orth, on account of the Subiidy b« demanded aad obtained from Parliament for fending Sue* 

couta 
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Ti<B King was by no Means infcnfiblr, cither of the Affront or the Af- 
pcrfion, and therefore to (hew at once his Force and his ilcfciitinent, as 
well as to gratify the Humour of his People, made immediately open 
Preparations for a War againft France, and even avowed an Intention of 
reviving old Claims, and of making an abfoliitc Conqued of that King¬ 
dom. In fupport ol thefe Declarations he entered into very prudent and 
proper AUianees-‘Abroad, raifed large Supplies, and drew together a very 
tormidable' Armv at Home. Thefe Forces, commanded by moft of the 
Nobility cC Kingdom, be tranfported in the Autumn to Calais, and 
tb.ough late in the Scafon undertook immediately the Siege of Bologtie, 
which he pulhed on with great Vigour. He well knew the State of 
France at that Time, and the Difpofition of the French King, and that 
both thefe were very favourable to his concealed Views. Jn this Situ¬ 
ation of Things the Enemy made Overtures for a Peace, thefe were fc- 
conded by the Advice of the Marquis of Dorfet, and the principal Officers 
of his own Army, fupported by a long Train of fpecious Reafons, 
This produced an immediate Negotiation, which in due Time ended in a 
Treaty, conceived in Terms perfectly conformable to his Notions, and 
purchafed, as he wirtied, at a very dear Rate; notwithftanding which 
it was then, and hath been fince confidered in no very advantageous 
Light u. 

As 

corns into Bretagne It is true, that he made very ftriifl Stipulations with the Dutchefs for 
the Repayment of the V'xpenccs, that as an Auxiliary he incurred, and had certain Places pur 
into lii^ Hands by way of Security. Hut tliefc Points being fettled, he aiffually fent over Six 
thoufand .Men, and hi.-. Frugality with rcfpe(Jt to the Blood and Treafiire of his Subjeffs, the 
State of the Nation at that Time confidered, may to a candid Politician not appear either inglo¬ 
rious or criminal. After the Succouis were fent, it clearly appeared that the Dutchefs could not 
carry on the War, from Caulcs in which he had no Concern, and whatever his Behaviour might 
be to her, it is allowed that hers was not very commendable in refpeft to him, llncc, contrary to 
her c.vprels F.ngagement, Ihe eontrafted hciTelf to Maximilian without his Confent, and with 
the Factions in ii'.r Court which brought about the Dilfolutiou of that Marriage, and her enter¬ 
ing into aiiotlier with Charles the Fighth, he had nothing to do, and when it broke out he a6fed 
in (uch a M .nncr a.i did not betiay any Want of political Prudence or Magnanimity. He had 
then jiiR Rcafm to reieiu the Behaviour of the French King; he did fo, declared it openly, and 
took tlic proper SieuT, to make him Icel its 1 It was the Addition of Power this gave to 

Fiance that excited a j;eiieral .Alarm, as il die was become theieby invincible. Henry could not 
ufe a more clear or cv.'nvii:cing .Argument to his own Snbjeffs, to his .Allies, or to ihe ReR of 
luirope, than by declaiing A\ ai iiunicdiaicly againll this J'ormidable Crown, to fliew that flie was 
Bill in his Opinion vulnerable. 

“ The King in a wife and weighty Speech explained the Caufes of tb.e War to his I’ailiament 
He fiid he had been neglected, deceived, and infuked by the French King, that his Allies were 
jM.iximilian, who was Alaflcr of the Low Countries, and Ferdinand King of Spain; but that 
witlioiit counting upon thefe, he mcaiu to make good his Quarrel by i-rs own Fo;ce, and to 
make the Wai pay iilelf. His Army conlilfcd of Twenty-five I'louiand Foot, cud 6i.\iccn hnn- 
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As to the other Potentates of Europe, he maintained fuch a Corre- 
fpondence with them, as procured great Refpedl to himfelf, and derived 
confiderable Advantages to his Subjedls. His Intereft at the Court of 
Rome during Five Pontificates was fo prevalent, that he fcarce met with 
any Refufal in his Requefts, which, as we have feen, he turned to 
great Utility at Home, and which conftantly preferved to him the Attach- 
m^t of the Clergy. He was even courted by the H<4x8ee, received 
Prefents from feveral Popes, and was regarded as their Prote<fto^;^hich con¬ 
tributed not a little in thofe Times to raife and fuppoft I^s Charader 
through all Chriftendom. The Emperor Frederick held' him in great 
Eftecra, and with much Reafon, for at the Requcft of his Son Maximi¬ 
lian, he granted a Supply of Ten thoufand Pounds, no fmall Sum in thofe 
Days, towards the Expences of the War againft the Turks. He made 
Two Treaties with King John the Second of Denmark, both of them 
very beneficial to his People. VMth the commercial Republic of Florence 
he concluded an Alliance of very great Confequence to the Nation, as it 
fervcd equally to extend both their Commerce and Navigation. Through 
the whole Courfe of his Reign he maintained a clofe Connedlion with Fer¬ 
dinand and Ifabella, Sovereigns of Spain, which was in all Refpeds ho¬ 
nourable to him, and profitable to his People, in which laft Refpcdl he 
concluded with King Philip while here, a beneficial Treaty of Commerce. 
He kept the Hanfe Towns in Awe, though they could not help Teeing 
with Regret the great Trade carried on by his Subjeds in their own Ship- 


dred Horfc, which were embarked on Fire hundred Tranfports, commanded under Him by his 
Uncle the Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of Dorfet, and many other Nobles. Maximilian, inftead 
of being able to allift him fVood in need of his Aid againft his own rebellious .Subjeffs, and re¬ 
ceived it. Ferdinand King of Caftile, like a wife Prince, made a feparate Peace, and gained thereby 
Two good Provinces. In this Situation Henry made out a long Bill for the Arrears of Tribute 
due from the Reign of Kdward the Fourth, the Amount of the Succours he had given to the 
Dutchefs of Bretagne then Queen of France, and the Kxpences of the War, amounting in the 
Whole to Seven hundred Forty-five thoufand Ducats, computed by a Writer of thole 'I’inies 
at One hundred Eighty-fix thoufand Pounds, though perhaps a little largely, which the Fiencli 
King undertook to pay at One hundred Twenty-five thoufand Livres, half yearly ; which Agree¬ 
ment was ratified by the Nobles of France, and the King farther contented to he cxcommuni- 
tated by the Pope if he failed in his Payments, which neither he nor his SuccefTor did. I'he 
King acquainted the City of London, by his Letter, of the Terms he had made, and fi- 
nifhed the Whole of his Expedition in Three Months. It hath been faid by way of RefleiSlirm on 
this Tic.aty, that the King fold his People War, and his Enemies Peace; but if we corificler that he 
was deferted by his Allies, that he made very honourable Terms, and c 'mpclled France to pay very 
dear for the Injury he had received, and confider liktwife that at this Junt'^fure he was in Dan¬ 
ger on the Side of Scotland, and that the Dutehefs of Burgundy was ecutriviag an ltifuitc(flion 
ill iinglanJ, we fiiatl perhaps think he did as well to content himfelf with what he filled a 
Trilrute, rather than at the Expence of Blood and Treafure to have acquired a I'rovince or 'I'wo 
it) France, whifh mufi have been, as Expericucc (hewed, a conftaul as well as a heavy Bur- 
deu on his bubjedts. 

ping 
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ping in the Baltic, which they had till then in a great Meafure mono¬ 
polized w. 

But the ftrongeft Marks of his confummate Skill in Negotiation ap¬ 
peared in his Tranl'adtions with the Sovereigns of the Low Countries, which 
were then in their moft flourilhing Condition, with whom he was in con¬ 
tinual Correfpondence, and to whofe Interefts, from Motives of true Po¬ 
licy, he was obliged to pay almoil as much Attention as to his own. 

I 

This arofc from the double Relation in which that Country Rood to 
ours. For, confidered in a political Light, the Houfe of Burgundy had 
been long our moft ufeful Ally againft France, and as fuch was peculiarly 
fo in the State of Things during his Time. In a commercial View, the 
Ties were no lefs ftrong between the Two Nations. Yet notwithftand- 
this, and all the Pains taken by Henry to maintain the ftridteft Harmony 
with the Flemings, it was fometimes interrupted in regard to both Con¬ 
nexions. The Affairs of Maxmilian King of the Romans, Arch-duke of 
Auffria, and Tutor to his Son Philip, who in Right of his Mother was 
the Heir of the Houfe of Burgundy, were in continual Difordcr, and 
though he was often relieved and always fupported by Henry, was ne- 
verthelefs at certain Times far from being on good Terms with him or 
with his own SubjeXs, whence many Mifehiefs and Mifunderftandings 
enfued. On the other Hand, the great Wealth accruing from their nu¬ 
merous ManufaXures and extenfive Commerce, excited a Degree of Ar¬ 
rogance, and a ftrong Spirit of Monopoly in the Flemings, which in their 

* Thcfc Treaties with the King of Denmark, who at that Time poflefled alfo Sweden and 
Norway, arc to be tound in Rymer, Tom. xii. p. 374. 381. Scldeni Mare claufum, lib. ii. cap. 
32. and deferve great Confideration. By them Permiffion is given to the Englilh freely to vifit 
Iceland, and to furnifh the Natives with Woollen Cloth, as well as to filh upon the Coafts, 
which before the Difeovery of Newfoundland afforded a very beneficial Brandi of Commerce. 
They were alfo allowed to purchafe Lands to build Houfes and Magazines at Bergen, and in 
other Parts of the Danidt Dominions, and to eleft a M.igiflrate to prefide over their FaAories. 
By the Treaty with the Republic of Florence, Rymeri Feed. Tom. xii. p. 390. the Wools fent 
into Italy, except Six hundred Sacks to Venice, were to be carried into their Dominions, and 
in Englifh Shipping. At the very Beginning of his Reign Henry granted fome Indulgencies to 
the Subjeds of this Republic in refped to the Cuftom upon the Goods they exported. Towards 
the Clofc of it he remitted to the Venetian Merchants certain Penalties that they had incurred. 
We fee in thcfc Inftanccs in how dilferent a Manner he could aft with refpeft to Foreigners, 
though very fevere in the like Cafes with refpeft to his own Subjefts. His intereft was the 
Spring of Action in both ; for he well knew, that lefs of our national Produce would be ex¬ 
ported under Duties grievous to the Merchant, and that in refpeft to Commerce it was better to 
pafs liy fmall Offences than to hazard cither the Interruption or the Decrctifc of it. To fay the 
Truth, the Treaties in thefe* Three Reigns, maturely confidered, will convince the Reader that 
the Tiaiiick of the Englifh Subjeft was much more extenfive than is commonly apprehended. 

N n n 2 Confequenccs 
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Confequenccs created frequent Difputes with the Engliih, and heavy Com¬ 
plaints on both Sides. 

Ik fuch a Train of complicated Concerns, this Monarch proceeded with 
equal Patience and Perfeverance, diflembling at fome Periods his Difeon- 
tents, and availing himfelf at others of critical Conjunctures, by which he 
was enabled to do at one Time what would have been abfolutely im¬ 
practicable at another. He was never aCluated in refpeCt to th'efe People 
cither by Refentment or Caprice, and yet, when his ableft Miniilers failed 
of obtaining Satisfaction from them by fair Means, he had Recourfe to 
an abfolute Prohibition of Trade between the l\vo Countries, which, 
though attended with no fmall Inconvenience to his own SubjeCt>, bore fo 
much harder on the Flemings, that they were at length glad to accommo¬ 
date Matters on his Terms, which were however highly reafonablej and 
when this Reconciliation had once taken Place they never ventured to differ 
with him afterwards, but prudently endeavoured to maintain that Harmony 
w'hich fo manifeftly promoted the commercial Interells of both Na¬ 
tions \ 

We come now to that Part of this Reign, which in the View in which 
w'e conlider it, we have already hinted is of no fmall Importance, an Ac¬ 
count of the Conduct of this Monarch as a Legiflator. He was fo, flrictly 
fpeaking, his Laws proceeding in a great Meafure from himfelf, and in 
that RefpeCt bearing the Stamp of his Character. The Three great Ob- 

* The Caufe of that great Quarrel mentioned in the Text was Maximilian’s conniving at, or 
rather concurring in the Intrigues of Margaret Dutchefs Dowager of Burgundy to difaii b Henry’s 
Government, on which he prohibited Trade with the Low Countries, and obliged the Flemings 
to quit his Kingdom, which they retaliated. This Interruption of Commerce was niolf fevcrcly 
felt by the City of Antwerp, which bad rifen from a very inconfider.T Ic Place to great ^\'eMltll 
and Splentlour by the Refidence of the linglifh Merchants. Wheeler’s Treatife of Coinracree, 
p. 16, 17. About Three Years after, when Philip came to govern his own Dominions, he by his 
AmbalTaJors defired to renew the old Correfpondence. Henry was by no means averfc ; for tliongh 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers took all the Cloths that were made in England, which 
fhewed the Importance of that Company, yet many Inconvciiiencies were felt, fo that the Con- 
rlulion of a Luge and explicit Treaty, which may be found in Rymcr, 'J’om. xii. p. 587, was 
very arcrpuble to both Nations. This was called Intercurfus Magnus by the Flemings, becaiife 
it fettled all Difpiitcs, and was very favourable to their Fiflieries, and when the Engllfh Mer¬ 
chants returned agiin in confequciice of it to Antwerp, folcmn I’roceffions were made, and they 
were received with thegreateft Ji)emonftrations of Joy. But .about Ten Years after, when Philip 
King of CafHlc their Sovereign was here, Henry engaged him to conclude a new Treaty lefs iu- 
vouiabL to his Subjefts in fome Refpeffs, Rymer, Tom. xiii. p. 132, and this the Flemings 
Ailed Intercurfus Malus. However, Henry not long after confented to a provifional 'I’reaty of 
Commerce with Margaret Dutchefs of Savoy, then Governefs of the Low Countries, for her Ne¬ 
phew Charles of Aallria, after.v.irds the Emperor C.iarles the Fifth. 
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jeds that occupied his Attention were the fixing his Power, the filling his 
Purfe, and the eftabliihing his Poftcrity. As he was fteady and uniform 
in all his Purfuits, we have from hence a Glue that will lead us through 
all the Lihyrinth of his Policy. His Abilities were, as hath been al¬ 
ready hitucd; rather folid than fhiningj he was guided by the Lights of 
Obrcrvation and Experience, and was indefatigable in point of Applica¬ 
tion. H;‘ came perfectly well informed as to the State of the Country and 
its Inlvabit.\nts, by thofe well acquainted with both, at his feating him- 
fclf upon the Throne. He was w’ell aware that no Authority could be 
cxercil'ed over a dillradcd and tumultuous Race of Men, who were firft to be 
reduced and gradually reconciled to Order, by feeling its good Effeds. 
He was very fenfible that no great Revenue could be raifed upon an indi¬ 
gent People, and he very well knew that Induftry alone was the Wealth 
of a Nation. He was alio convinced, that Commerce as well as Confi- 
deration in the Eye of the Rell of the World, could be no otherwife ac¬ 
quired or maintained than by a fair Correfpondence and judicious Con¬ 
nections with foreign States. To the Attainment of thefe Ends therefore 
his L.aws were directed ; and the carrying them into a conftant, regular, 
and llriCt Execution, was the unceafing Bufinefs of his Adminiftration >. 

The fame Motive determined him in the Choice of his Inflruments. 
The great Ofiiccrs of his Court, the Government of Provinces and For- 
treifes, and the Command of his Armies at Home and Abroad, he gave to 


^ It is ptnciully allowed, that the pcrfonal Charafters of Princes when juJidonny drawn, are 
of {Treat Utility, as wtll .is very oiiiameutal in flidory. I’et this ecrt.iitily was not rhe Bufinefs of 
the pielent Work, and if they have been lomelimcs introduced, it was from a real, or at le.'.lt .a 
conceived Kcccffity of illallraun,'T the Siibicvts here treated ; but in no Cafe have we entered fo 
deeply as in rhe prefent, and the llcafon is oltvious, the perfonal and p<.)litieal Charader of Henry 
beiiijT precilely the fame. He was at all Timer, on .all Oecafions, and In every situation a King. 
He feared himfelf on tlie Throne with fo dubious a 'f itle, and found that fo oftiti called in 
t^icdion, that he had no Leilure to aifl otheradfe. He was conflrained to have his Wits always 
about him, to be ever upoti his Cu'.rd, and to have tlte Support of his Diejtity eontinttally in View. 
He was certainly an unamiable Prince, horn his (ontinual Attention te) irnnfelf and to his own 
Interell, and therefore it is no Wonder, that his C'ondinfl hath been feverely ciitiejred. The 
being obliged to dwell fo particularly on his Story was by no means a.'pxeablc, but being need' 
fary we have endeavoured to treat it fairly, witlioat favouring, flaueiing, or libelling his ^Ica- 
furcs. Where it is faid in the d'ext that his Laws were ptcuilaily his own, it was not meant 
that he dift.atcd them at his Will, .and obtruded them on the Liginattire, for ih.it w.is by no 
means his Method. But they were for rite moll Part planned and digelled in hits Council, and when 
brought into Parliament, had fiich a C’olour of common Benefit and public Good, as iudiicid 
both Houfes, and the Commons in particular, to adopt them with great Kendinels, in which they 
confidered their own Benefit, though iti their Firll Coiiception, the King no Doubt coufiditid 
his. Upon the Whole we have tirawn his Charader from F.ids, and the Praife \vc have given to 
his Laws llaucis on the f.ime Bafts. With refpeft to his Motives, they can only be. reached by 
Conjeffure; but as to the Effe^ls of his Statutes, which wc have chiefly coulideied, it muh be 
do wclltulnu there is a Degree at kail of Certainty. 
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Men of Birth and Quality diftinguiftied by their Talents. The Clergy he 
employed in Embaffies, received them into his Council, and confided in 
them for the Management of his moft fecret Affairs. His Lawyers had 
no fmall Share in his Favour, and in all his Tranfadlions with his People, 
being fuppofed to cloath the King’s Sentiments with proper Words, in all 
A£ls of State. In thefe and in many other Inftances he followed the Ex¬ 
amples of his immediate Predeceflbrs ; for though he Hated the Family, 
and pcrfecuted the Adherents of the Houfe of York, yet he adopted with¬ 
out Scruple their Maxims of Government 

In regard to Law, he provided by a Statute, that Fines duly acknowledged 
ihould bar dormant Claims, which added much Security to landed Pro¬ 
perty. He laboured to reprefs the Partiality and Corruption of Juries, 
which was then a common and dangerous Offence. The Punifhment of 
Murder, which till then was very frequently evaded from leaving too much 
in the Power of the Appellant, was by Statute made more certain and 
effeblual, by diredting an immediate Profecution againft Offenders at the 
Inftance of the Crown. The Punifhment of Burning in the Left Hand, 
when the Benefit of Clergy was allowed, took Place in this Reign; and 
this Benefit was at the fame Time limited to the Firft Offence. The 
carrying away Women by Force, for the Sake of their Fortunes, was 
made Felony. All Perfons imprifoned for Crimes were direded to be 
called over by the Juftices of Gaol Delivery, in order to their being 
punifhed or difeharged. The Negligence or Partiality of Juftices of the 
Peace, on whofe Vigilance the public Quiet was held to depend, was 

* It will be expedled that I (hould bring fome Proofs of what is faid in the Text. He began 
his Reign in the fame Manner with his Predecenbrs, by a Law to declare his Title, another to 
fettle the Succeflion, and by a Refumption. He borrowed Money frequently from the City of 
London, at firft with Difficulty, afterwards without, and this he did when in no Want, that by 
the Punctuality of his Payments he might gain Credit. He fent for the great Lords of Ireland 
over, after Lambert Simnel’s Uufinefs, reproved and afterwards carelTcd them, and made a con- 
fiderable Prefent to the Lord Howth. He revived the Benevolence invented by Edward the 
Fourth, Lord Bacon fays by Confent of Parliament, which is not ftriClly fo, yet he mentioned 
his Intention in his Speech, and his Reafon, that the meaner Sort of People might be fpared. He 
afterwards obtained an Aft to levy the Arrears of tliis Benevolence. In making Peace with France 
he purfued Edward’s Meafures Step by Step, and like him permitted his Nobility to receive Penfions. 
He took great Pains to ingratiate himfeif with the City of London, condefeended to be Maftcr of 
the Merchant Taylor.<: Company, and dined with them in their Hall in his Habit. He built large 
Ships and lent them to the Merchants, whom he alfo accommodated with Money to enable them 
to enlarge their Commerce. In confcqucnce of the great Eftefts produced by his Treaties with 
Deamark he incorporated the Stock-filh Mongers. It was not for the Sake of advancing fome- 
thing new, that this Remark was made, but lor a better Reafon, to Ihew that the fame Plan of 
Government fubfified here, for almoft Haifa Century, which will in fome Meafure account for 
the very extraordinary Eftefts that it produced, and which are not therefore to be aferibed entirely 
to this Prince. 
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quickened by a Law, the Contents of which were properly made known 
to the People, who from thence, if they were injured, knew where, how, 
and from whom to feek Redrefs. In our Days feveral of thefe Statutes 
may feem to be of fmall Moment, and others perhaps looked upon as fe- 
vere. But if we go to the Bottom, refleft on the long Period in which thefe 
Evils had remained without Remedy, confider the EfFedls that they muft 
have produced, and contemplate impartially their Confcquences, we fliall 
very probably difcern, that much of the Quiet we enjoy, much of the Se¬ 
curity we poflefs, and much of the Civility of which we boaft, may have 
been owing to the Alterations made by thefe Laws, and their gradual 
Influence on the Tempers and Manners of the People » 

In refpeil: to the general Oeconomy of the Subjedls in his Dominions, 
many Statutes were made in his Time, and though fome of thefe might be 
improper, others prove ineffectual, and it may be a few might be inju¬ 
rious in their Confcquences, yet were many of them highly uleful, and all 
of them apparently well intended, for which he deferved great Praife. He 
faw with very juft Concern, that Pafllon which difeovered itfelf in 
his Time for Inclofures, in order to throw the greater Part of the Land 
into Grazing, and endeavoured by a Statute to reflrain it, which was 
often revived, on a Suppofition that it might gradually make Things 

•'* "rhe Firft of ihe Laws mentioned in the Text, is 4 H. VI.I. cap. 24. which has been impro* 
peily filled the Statute of Alienations This Error perhaps might arife from a Tradition war¬ 
ranted l)y Fliifory that many of the Nobles did fell or alienate their Eflates to furnifh them- 
felves with Money when they attended the King into France. This might be in coiifequence of 
another Law, 7 H. VII. cap. 3. and it is not iinproba!>lc, that it w.ts in order to make them 
fome Amends, the King allowed them to receive JPenfions from France. In rcfpcfl to Murder it 
is really amazing how loofc the Law had flood to this Time. We have heretofore obferved, that the 
very Term diil not fignify what it dircs now, but the Killing ot a Man in fo fecrct a Manner, that 
the Offender could not be known. The killing a Man 0111 of Malice or Refcntment was left to the 
VcBgcancc of the next Relation, who pr >fecutcd within a Year and a D.ay by .Apocal. If this 
was not done, the Off<...der might be indidted 0:1 tlic Part of the Crown. But an Appeal being a 
perfonal .‘\^lion, attended wiih Trouble, Expence, and IXl.ty, Offenders frequently cfcaped,. 
which was the Motive to this Law, which though it fiibjecT'ed the Ciiminal to an immediate In- 
diflment at the Suit of tlu Crown, did nwt take away the Subjects Right of Appeal, but left 
it as it was; fo that whether the Off’cndu waj convic'lcd or acquitted upon the Indiiflment, he 
might be profecuted by the Perfon intitUd to the .Appeal within the Year and a Day. As to the 
taking away the Benefit of Cleniy after the Firll Offence, it was with the fame View of 
lefllning the Frequency of fuch Crimes, by removing One of the Methods by which the Punifh- 
mciit due to them was evaded. In tliufe Days this was thought very hard, and the King was 
afperfed for violating the Rights of the Church. By the 12 H. VII. cap. 7. the Benefit of Clergy 
VMS totally taken away iu cafe ot petty Treafon, but it was not till the next Reign that it was 
taken from Murder, which fftews how tenderly this black Crime was then treated. It is a Along 
Prtxjf of the Wifdom of the befoK-mentioned Law, by which even for th<- FirA Offence the 
Criminal incurred the burning in the Hand, that, though altered by a fnbfequcnt Statute to- 
burning in the Cheek, it was found neceflary to repeal that, and to rc-cAablilli the former Me¬ 
thod of Punifhnieat. 

better. 
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better, or at leaf): hinder them from growing worfe He puniflied the 
Counterfeiting foreign Gold Coins that were current in his Dominions. 
He recoined light Money, and was exceedingly careful that the new 
Specie fliould be of full Weight, of due Finenefs, and of great Beauty. 
Goldfmiths were obliged to make all their Plate agreeable to^hc Standard. 
He likewife appointed ftandard Weights and Meafurcs to be kept in cer¬ 
tain Cities and great Towns, intending thereby to introduce a Uniformity 
in this Refpedf, in which, if he failed, future Attempts have not been 
much more fuccefsful. He made repeated ElFoi^ts to lupport the Rights 
of his Subjedls againft thofe Combinations formed by rich and great Men, 
to maintain a Power inconfiftent with Juftice. He Ihewetl no Icfs Atten¬ 
tion to fecure honeft and induftrious Perfons from the Intrigues of fuch as 
took themfelves to be beneath the Notice of the Laws than he had done 
to protedt them from being oppreffed by fuch as affedted to be above it; 
and this he did by punching leverely Vagrants and Vagabonds, prohibit¬ 
ing at the fame Time thofe Sports, Games, and Plays, that by encourag¬ 
ing Idlenefs proved a Nurfery for'Malcfadlors, and diffufed a Spirit of li¬ 
centious Indigence, incompatible with that Order which is the Eli'ence of 
civil Society c. 

In Reference to Manufactures, he was very dcfirous to encourage 
and fupport them, more efpecially the Woollen, in regard to which, many 
ufeful Regulations were made. Care was alfo taken that the home Manu- 

* This Statute, which was 4 H. VII. cap. 19. is very well and clearly explained by Lord Bacon, 
who has fully juftified the King’s Intention, which was to encourage a Number of fmall f'arms. 
Another Statute in the fame Pailiament for preventing more than One Farm from being held by 
the fame Perfon in the Ifle of Wight, was formed upon the fame Piinciple, which was to incrcafe 
the Number of People, and the Strength of the Country thereby. But the Redlitude of the In¬ 
tention could not fecure Succefs. The Truth is, Inclofurcs did not caulc but were the KfFedls of 
Depopulation. We have Ihewn the Number of People had been decrcafing for many Years, 
and this could not be immediately helped by any Statute. Befidcs Agriculture was at this Time 
very incertain. Wheat felling fometimes at Four Shillings a Quarter or under, fometiraes at Six 
Times that Price, and above. The Wages of Maunfafturers induced fuch as were inclined to 
Labour, to follow that Courfe. The Owners of Land therefore could find but few Hands to 
employ, and this, together with the immediate Pi’ofit arifing from Sheep and Wool, induced 
them to turn their Thoughts generally to prazing. This feems .at leaft a probable Account of 
the Matter, and of the little Effcft that this and other Statutes of a like Kind, for a long Series 
of Years produced. 

« The foregoing HiAory, .and the Remarks thereon, to Aiew the State of the Nation, demon- 
ftrates fuflicicntly the Ncceffity of fuch InAitutions. The Nature of the Regulations they were 
to m^e, the Mifehiefs they were to remove, and the Benefits they were to bcAow, prove their 
Utility. As moA of them were made not only with the Confent but at the ReqncA of the Com¬ 
mons, it appears they were acceptable. The Alterations they produced are Arguments that 
evince their Expediency, and that moA of them continue in Force, and that the Principles of 
the ReA have iKen adopted in fuccceding Times, leaving us do Room to doubt, that as they 
were well cooceived they were alfo well digeAed. 
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faSurer fliould be fupplicd with Wools before any were exported, and 
4iat thcfc fliould be fent into foreign Parts in our own Bottoms. The 
‘ of Norwich, and afterwards the whole County of Norfolk, were 
cxemptfcdKirom that llrange Law that redrained Children from being 
bound Apprentices, if their Parents had not Twenty Shillings per Annum 
in Land. He abided feveral new Corporations in London, and gave ad* 
ditional Privilege^o others, particularly to the Leather-fellers, who 
were impowered to\(be<3; the Making of that Commodity through the 
Realm, which had '^y good Efteds. Such fmall Silk Wares as were 
made here, he prohibited to be imported, as he did other Manufadures 
we had gradually gained j and provided againft Impofitions in various Sorts 
of Goods, that were brought from foreign Countries. In fixing by Law 
the Prices of Goods and fettling the Wages of Workmen; the Notions 
current in thofe Times prevailed, and fo far they are excufable. 

As to domeftic Trade, it is evident that all the Steps taken to eftablifli 
general Quiet, to excite Induftry, and to fupprefs Idlenefs and Licentiouf- 
nefs, had a Tendency to promote it, and that it adually did fo, appears 
from the Extenfion of the Woollen Manufadure in the Northern Coun¬ 
ties. He by Statute took away many of thofe Reftraintson Trade, which 
for the Sake of local Advantages, Corporations had impofed, fuch as Tolls 
at their Gates, and on navigable Rivers. A Bye-Law of the City of Lon¬ 
don to prevent its Inhabitants from frequenting Country Fairs was annulled 
by Parliament. By another Law the Power of Corporations in making 
Rules for their own Members, were put under fuch Reftridions, as to pre¬ 
vent lacrificing to private Benefit the public Good 

'' It is an Obfcrvation not confined to this Country, that the partial and narrow Views of par¬ 
ticular Traders become oftentimes the greateft Hindrance and Impediment to Trade. Thna 
the impofingof Tolls for Goods broughtto this or that Market, Paflage Duties on navinble Rivers, 
and indeed petty Impofitions of every Kind, though they may^ui advantq^geous for a Time, 
yet in the End prove deti imcntai even to the Places for the Benefit of which they are levied. 
For Trade, like Water, loves a free Palfage, and if impeded in One Courfe, will divert itfelf into 
another. Corporations had now acquired fuch a Degree of Strengthi as enabled them to 
abufc that very Power, and thofe very Privileges by which they acquired it; and from making 
Bye-Laws requifitc for the common Benefit of their Members, began to lay upon them Re- 
ilraints, which,they were not able to endure, and^f which as Freemen they had a juft Right to 
complain. It was therefore by Statute provided, th-it a Bye Law fliould have no Force nnlefii 
.appioved by Uie Chancellor, Treafurcr, Two Chief Juftices, or at leaft Two of thefe, or Two 
Judges of Affizc. The particular Bye-Laws of the City of London for preventing Citizens 
from carrying their Goods to Country-Fairs, was with a View to enforce a Rdbrt of Country 
Traders to London, and the Hardlhips being felt by fome of the Citizens tlrcmfelvcs, they had 
Rccourfe to ParRaraent for Relief, which they obtained. This is a pregnaiit loftauce the 
great Utility of the Legiflative Power, by which alone fuch Erils can be coriefled, anid the 
public Iniercft and publis. Liberty fccui^d, . ' 
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As to the great Bufinefs of Fork lo a Traffic, his bag Reiidence ia 
Bretagne hfd given him much Experience, the Effca^of which clearlje 
appears in aH ue Treaties of Commerce concluded by him with foreign 
Powers. He by Law obliged Denifons to pay alien Duties fe'"prevent 
Frauds in the Cuftoms, yet he frequently granted Licentiv^s to foreign 
Merchants to export our Native Commodities. He revjked and enforced 
the old Navigation Laws in. order to promote Ship-bjiilding, to encreafe 
the Number of Seamen, and to preferve theFreight.for his own Subjefts. 
He encouraged and fiipported Fadtories in foreigh Parts. Diftant Dif- 
coveries he patronized, and the FirR made by this Nation were in his 
Reign. The Merchant Adventurers received a New ChaAcr, and that 
Appellation from him, and they were likewife emancipated from the En¬ 
croachments of the London Merchants by Law, which ihewed a juft Con¬ 
cern for Commercial Liberty «. He built large Ships, thathe might encourage 
and improve his Shipwrignts, demonftrate the Utility of fuch Veflels, and 
thereby introduce the Ufe of themi and to effedt this the more fpeedily, 
when he had no immediate Occahon for them, he let them out to Mer¬ 
chants, and fupplied them idfo with Money without any Profit, that they 
might engage in moreextenfive Adventures. Himfelf embarked in ioreign 
Commerce^ as Edward*the Fourth had done before, and was no Doubt 
a very great Gainer by it, at the fame time that bis Example raifed the 
Cr^it. of Trade, and in other Refpefts had an Influence upon his 
People. 

•'This Cbrpcmfioa was ori^oally ftiled, The Fraternity of St. Thomas a Becket, and the 
Firft Company erefted in this Kbgdom. The Reader may fee the Hiftory of their Eftabliftments at 
Home and Abroad, very well worth knowing, in Wheeler’s Tteatifeof Commerce. As to the prefenc 
Foist, Trade being become much more confiderablc, and the Merchant Adventurers {for fo 
they ffiled dtem^ves) very numerous in diiforeat Farts of England, thofe reflding in London took 
upon them to ei^g^ the AdoKUBon Fine, originally co^more than a Noble, by (low Degrees to 
Forty Pottods, and^l this w^lf^d by the Merchants reilding in different Parts of the King, 
dom, fii» youid 1^t fulfo thtm to expofe thdr Goods to fate in the foreign Mms. U 4 >on 
this dl^yb^atts it huge p^tioMd the difereet Commcsis, fo the Words their Complaint 
run for kedtds, left^ forth, not tmly the particuhu- Hardfhips and Dlfcoura^ments they were 
imder, but the great Detrhamt mifing frost hence to the Trade of the Nation in general, ta 
Terms very well wm'th ihe PeraBii* Upon this the Statute of the s 2 Hen. VIL cap, 6. was. 
made, by whidj the Admi^oo Fine it fixed at Ten Marks. This Company had Three feverai 
C^artm granted them i^ Hmry the Seventh, and aHace alGgned them with kr^ Privileges 
k tlw Tbwit ef Cidais, when, as #e brfore obforved, they woe obliged to remove frtan Ant. 
wifp, and for the Slices rmideseid to the Public at that Time they were honoured by Charter 
wifo: theTitdeofMereliitnt AdvkUtrers England. In the Rc$gn of Qveen Elizabeth, when 
tWr Inm^coutfo whbtlk Low C^ was again inttrmpied, they were impowered to trade 

I^Gensaoj^ abd bcatg invited at gfosburgh, they are now IHIed The Hamburgb 
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The PopR were by no means below his Notice, on the contrary it may 
truly afferted, that he thewed greater Attention towards them than 
any his Predeceflbrs. In the Statute againft Vagabonds, it was di- 
redled thdtHhe Aged and Infirm fhould be conveyed to the Place of their 
Jlirth, that tHe^ might be relieved from the natural Affedion of their 
Relations, or m^f*Rtained by the Charity of the Monafteries. He pro¬ 
vided by another S^ute, that in cafe of their being wronged they fliould 
have the full,Aid or^ie Law, and the Affiftance of Lawyers without 
Expence, that Poverty might be no Bar to the obtaining Juftice, or 
Difference in Circumflances give One Subject an Advantage over another. 
He 'founded alfo and endowed an Hofpital for their Reception and Main¬ 
tenance, when they came to London to attend their Suits in his Courts. 
We may add to this, that he employed Numbers in his Buildings in Town 
and Country, as well as in his Docks ; and the Law's for fettling the Prices 
of Laliour, the Cheapners*t)f Living confidered, are allowed-to have been 
liberal f‘. 


Bv the great Change thefe Inftitutions wrought in the Country and its 
Inhabitants, the Constitution was much ftrengthened and improved, 
and all the Branches of the Legiflature adled with more Regularity and 
Dignity as well as Freedom. To keep good Order, to prevent Tumults, 
and to carry into full Execution the Laws againfi: Retainers, a Statute was 
made in Support of the Court of Star-chamber, with fuch Powers as 
were thought neceffary to corredl the enormous and inveterate Abufes that 
had grown tip during the long Continuance of the Civil Wars, which 
Court in fucceeding Times becoming arbitrary and oppreffive, was by the 
Legiflative Authority very wifdly fupprefled. By another Law he provided, 
as far as it was pofiible, for the Security of fuch as at any Time (hould 


f The Statute of the 11 Hen. VII. cap. 12. which isintitaled, ** A Mean to help and fpeed poor 
Perfons in their Suits,” is very fuccinft, but not obfeurejy worded. At prefent a Pmon who 
will fue in Forma Pauperis, makes an Affidavit that he is not worth Five Pounds beltdes hla 
wearing Apparel, and thi.s with a Council's Opinion that he hath a jnft Caufe of AAicHi, ^ves 
him a Right to fue without paying either Fees or Stamps. The finere Statutes a^inft Main* 
tenance and Champerty, made fuch a Law neceffary, which however hath been thought to 
Hand in Need of fome Amendments, fuch ns having the Caufe of AAicm examined and certi* 
fied by fome Perfon of fnperior Rank in the Law in order to give Credit to the Pauper's Caufe, 
and in calc of Succefs to allow proper Coffs out of what the Plaiatiff obtains, which might ex* 
cite Zealand Expedition. The Court of Requefts, which now no longer eiufls, perinitted all 
Petitions to the King for Redrefs to be profecuted without Fees, and had from thence the Title of 
The Poor Man’s Court, as Sir Thomas Smith tells us. For the fame Reafbo, Henry is thought to 
have obtained the Title of the Poor ^an’s King, which Mr Barrington very judidouffy fays, 
is a more honourable and laAiog Monument, than that ercAed to his Memory in his own 
Chapel. 
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take up Arms in Defence of the King in PolTeflion, whatever the Event 
of the Difpute might be. He by this and other beneficial Laws, as 
as by the Succefs that attended his Undertakings, grew into much Ct-trait 
with the Commons, and they had no lefs Credit with him,-><f' appears 
by his Confidence in Applications to his Parliaments, atJd by the free 
Language held by the Commons in their Petitions the very Be¬ 

ginning of his Reign, and which they held on witho^iis taking any Of- 
tcnce to the very End di. ' 

It will appear from thefe Particulars, and many more might be pro¬ 
duced, that this Monarch had fome great Qnalities, though certainly 
mixed with many bad and even mean Difpuhtions^' We have already 
mentioned many Infiances of Artifice and P'aifehood, as well as of Au- 
fterity or rather Cruelty, but his predominant Vice, which continued toin- 
creafe as he grew in Years, was Avarice. Jn the former Part of his Reign 
this was imputed to his Minifters Cardinal Morton and Sir Reginald Bray, 
but without Caufe, as it appeared more flagrantly when he employed Sir 
Richard Empfon and Edmund Dudley, Men- confpicuous only in being 
his Inftruments in this dirty Bufinefs. It would be unjuft to palliate, and 
much more to defend thefe infamous Extortions ; let it fuffice to fay, that 
to enhance as well as to fecurc his Profits, they fell not on the meaner, 
or even on the middle Sort of People. Yet with all his Blemiflies, which 
were not either finall or few, this Nation ftands indebted to him, not only 
for various but for great ^nd lafiing Benefits He put an End to civil 

Wars, 

« As Henry made Laws to refirain the exorbitant Power and Oppreifions of the Nobility, fo 
he endeavoured to infpire them by bis Example, with a Spirit of fupporting their Dignity 
by milder and more munificent Methods. He was very magnificent in his Court, and upon nil 
public Occafions, fuch as the Corouadon of bis Queen, the Marrie|{e of his Daughter by I’roxy to 
the King of Scots, as well as in that of Prince Arthur tothePrincefs Katherine of Spain. His Ihiildings 
were fiately, and he encouraged Men of Learning and Genius. He alfo introduced great J.)e> 
corum in the Honfe of Peers, which had lb good an EficA, that Sir Ed / ardPoyrtings jud^d it ex¬ 
pedient to purfue the like Method, in order to give Lufire to the Houfe of Lords in Ireland. 
His Council %vas always oranpofed of very able and wife Men, which gave weight to ihdr De- 
ci/ions; bod it is remarkable, tJiat except Sir William Stanley, hedifgractd no great Officer during 
his Reign. In the latter End of it, Sir I'horoas More, who was a Burgefs in the Honfe of Com¬ 
mons, made a warm and weighty Speech againll a Subfidy, a Freedom that had not been taken 
before. 

i> The principal Dates that relate to his Reign are A. D. 1485,30th 0<ffober crowned; 7th of 
November opened his Firft Pariiament. A. D. 1487, June tdth the Battle of Stoke, in which 
the Earl of Lincola was llain; 25th November, Queen Elizabeth crowned. 1488, July zStb, Battle 
of St. Attbin du Cormier in Bretagne. A. D. 1492, OAober 6th, the King debarked his Forces 
at Calais; 3d of November Peace figned at Efiaples. 17th of December returned to England. 
A. D. i494j it Ihduid feexn, that the Dutebefs of Burgundy intended to have fent over the Per- 

fon 
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Wars, which had ruined the Country, and exhaufted its Inhabitants. His 
■..C 9 vernment was what in fuch a State of Things the Welfare of the Subjcdt 
re<Ju*fed, as appeared by his reftoring Order, Civility, and the free Courfe 
of Juftice;.^The naval Expeditions he patronized excited a Spirit of Dif- 
covery, whicli=^ave us a Title to the great Country of Florida, which 
now in its utmmij^Extent we poflefs. We ov/e to him the Firll Eftab- 
lilhment of the Ro]\al Navy on a firm and folid Bafis. He rcllored the 
Tranquillity and fixek^he political Conftitution of Ireland, to which his 
Son gave the Title of a Kingdom, as it well defervcd. He it was that pro- 
jeded the Union of the Two Crowns, which when it afterwards took 
Place removed innumerable Evils to which both Countries had been 
expofed, and brought, thereby fuch an Acceffion of Strength, as hath 
rendered Great Britain the mofl independent and the greateft Ma¬ 
ritime Power the World ever faw. In how much better a State lie left his 
Dominions than they had ever been in from the Time of the Norman 
Conquefi, the Treafure he left at his Deceafe, and the Tefiimonies of 
Writers of thofe Times, furnifli full Proofs*. 

We 


fon fhc ftiled her Nephew in this Year, as (he ftruck a Silver Coin weighing Sixty Grains with 
this Infcription, Domitie falvunr fac Regem. On the Reverfe, Mani Teckel Phares. In a Treflurc 
of Four Curves a Flour de Luce and a Lion of England, an arched Crown between them abovej 
and a Rofe bcluw. Supplement to Folkcs’s Englith Coins, p. 191. Many Perfons of Diftin<aioa 
were executed this Year for correfponding with him. A. D. 1495, tsth Fcbrnary, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Stanley beheaded. A. D, 1497, 17th June, the Battle of Blackbeath. A. D. 1499, 
16th November, Perkin Warbeck arraigned; 28th of the fame Month the Earl of War¬ 
wick beheaded. A. D. 1500, Duke of Suffolk retired into Flanders; 14th November Prince 
Arthur married to Katherine of Spain. A. D. 1501, 2d of April, Prince Arthur dcceafed ; 5th of 
May Sir lames Tyrrel executed. A. D. 1503, iith of February, Queen Elimbeth died in 
Child-bed in the Tower; 8th of Auguft Princefs Margaret married to the King of Scots at 
Edinburgh. This Year died Margaret Dutchefs Dowager of Burgundy Sifler to Edward the 
Fourth. A. D. 1506, Duke of Suffolk brought over and committed to the Tow'cr. A. D. 1509, 
21ft of April, fays Fabian, with w'hom agrees the large Account of the Kinj,'s Funeral, but 
Speed and Bacon both fay the 22d of April, with whom our regal Table agrees; this King 
dcccafod at his Palace of Richmond In the Twenty-fourth Year of his Reign, and when he was 
about the Age of Fifty-two. 

‘ We have no Icfs than Three refpcflablc Authorities, in reference to the Wealth left by this 
King, in which as they differ widely it will be proper to give their own Words. “ He left at 
“ his Death, fays Lord Bacon, moft of it io fecret Places under his own Key and Keeping at 
“ Richmond, as by Tradition is reported, the Sum of near Eighteen hundred thoufand Pounds 
“ Sterling, a huge Mafs of Money, even for thefc Times.” Bacon’s Works, vol iii. p. ic8. Edit. 
4 ®. 1761. “ He he.iped up his Mafs of Treafure, fays Sir Robert Cotton, fo that he left in Bui- 
“ lion Four Millions and a Half, befides his Plate, Jewels, and rich Attire.” Rtafons againft 
foreign Wars, p. 53. He there profeffes, that he took this from a Book of Accounts between 
the King and Edmund Dudley. The laft is the greateft Authority of ail. “ By the Clofe Roll, 
“ fays Sir Edward Cerke, Anno 3 H. VIII. it appeareth, that the King left in lii.s Coffers Fifty 
“ and Three hundred thoufand Pounds, raoft Part in foreign Coin, which in thofe Days was 

“ not 
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We have now finiftied the Chapter, and therewith brought this Book 
to a Conclufion, in which it hath been endeavoured, through a long Sejms' 
of Ages to trace, as far our Materials and Capacity would allow, thej^tl- 
tfcal State of this Nation, In doing this the utmoft DiligenfB'^th been 
uled to difeover and to point out the real Caufes of greatjEvents, to Ihew 
the Method and Manner in which they were produced* and to delcribe 
the Conieqnences that have attended them. By l'uchy^iciflitu9cs to which 
all fublunary Things arc expofed. Countries and tj>^r Inhabitants change 
their Appearances and their Characters in different Periods, fo as to bear 
hardly any ‘ emblance ♦■at One Time to what they Ycally were at another. 
This hath been fully ihewn to have been the Cafe in this Ifland, W'heie 
fometimes, according to the Genius and Condition People, the Soil 

hath been well cultivated, and in confcqucncc of that and its natural 
Fertility^ fuch an Abundance of ail Things neceffary produced, as to 
excite the Wonder and Envy of our Neighbours. In others, we have fecn it 
to a great Degree wafte and barren, with fcarce any Remembrance of former 
Improvements. In the Firft State the Country was of courfe populous, full 
of Cities, Towns, and Villages; in the latter thinly peopled, and the fcat- 
tered Inhabitants in a poor and low Condition. The Revolutions that 
produced thefe Alterations, fometimes arofc from foreign Invafions, fomc- 

“ not of leaft Vslue.” iDAitntes, Part iv. cap. 35. p. 198. But it muft not be from hence fup* 
pofeJ, that this Monarch locked up all or the greateA Part of the Money in this Kingdom, or 
that the wife Laws he made, and which w.ns Aill of more Confequence, faw pun<AuaIly exe¬ 
cuted, flioold have no confpicuous Confequence in regard to the Welfare of his SubjtAs. On 
the contrary, it clearly appears that there were many nmongA all Ranks of Men during his Reign 
in improved CircumAanccs. Sir William Stanley we have heard had Forty thoufand Marks in 
ready Money. Yhe like is faid of the liarl of Cirmond. The Duke of Buckingham, the Karl 
of Surry, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Oxford, and others of the Nobility, had vaA 
Eltates, la refpeft to Church Men, Cardinal Morton fpent iinmcnfc Sums in repairing and 
rebuilding the Houfes belonging to his Two Diocefes of Ely and Canterbury. Cardinal Ware- 
ham, beAdes hisfpleodid Inthronization at Canterbury, fpent Thirty thoufand Pounds in publie 
Works. Fox Biftop of WtntheA< 5 r, beftdes other Afts of Munificence, built Corpus ChriAt Col¬ 
lege in Oxford Bifhop Alcock, who fucceeded Morton in Ely, built Jefus College in Cam¬ 
bridge, an t Dr. Ruthal BiAtopof Durham, who died In his Sem’s Reign, amaAed no Idls than 
One hundred thoufand Pounds. Godwin dePrsful. p. 754. In rcfpedf to the Law, the noble 
Houfts of Molgravc, Peterborough, and TownAiend were all of them founded by Lawyeis, who 
fioarifheJ in his Reign, in which Sir Thomas More, when a very young Man, got Four Hundred' 
Pounds a Year at the Bar. As to the opulent Merchants in London, BriAol, Hull, and other 
Places, we have not Room to mention them. It may be fufficient to fay,^u the Writers of our 
HiAory in anci near his Tithe, fome of whom were Citizens thcinfclves,ioRjcof in affirming that 
by the Countenance and Encouragement as wdl as Proteftion that he gave to Commerce, he 
caufed immenfe Quantities of Coin.said Bullion to be brought into this Kingdom by foreign 
Merchants, and as Hall obferv«, ae he lived highly revered for his Power and Wifdom by fo¬ 
reign Princes, fo by his domeAic Policies, be at ms Deceafe left his SnbjeAs at Home full of 
Wealth, aad ia the Height of Frofperity. 


times 
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times from domeftic Diflenfions, generally from a Concurrence of both. 
Things have been again brought into Order, by the gradual Refti- 
•tutior of an equal Form of Government, that by a due Temperament of 
Liberty with Authority, provided efFedlually for public Power and private 
Security. In bringing this to the View of the Reader, in order to inform, 
not to influence hi.' judgment. Fads have been plainly Rated, and the In¬ 
ferences from them as fairly deduced, from the carliefl: Times to the 
Settlement of that ConRitution which Rill endures, and which in virtue of 
Rich Modificatiops and Improvements as the Change of CircumRances 
rendered neceflary, and public Wifdom therefore adopted, have raifed ua 
to that flourifhing and extenfive Empire we at prefent poRefs, and which 
may Divine Provideiftc ever profper and preferve I 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAP. 1. 

Of Revenue amongft the moft ancient Inhabitants of Britain. 

Sufficient Force and a competent Revenue necejfary to every Government. 
^ due Regulation of one and the proper Application of the others Points of 
the bighefi Political Importance. Toe End^ Dejign^ and Objetl of this Book 
fuccir^ly explained. This Country at the Coming of C^efar divided into many 
Principalities. The Chief in each of tbefe bad a Militia and fome Sort of 
Revenue. Cafar acknowledges their Militia to have been alert., intrepid, and 
well trained. The Actions, Conduit, and Refources of Caffibelan plainly 
^prove bis having a Revenue, though we know not bow it was raifed. What 

Cafar 
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Cafar fays of this Country's h^ing without Gold or Silver explained and fatwn 
not to be inconfjient with this ^Jfertion . The People of Britain aSlually had 
thefe precious ' Metalsy and even the UJeof Gold Com bfore the Invafon by the 
Romans. This Revenuey however leviedy was not either grievous or opprejjive. 
The People Jlrongly attached to the Form of Government that then fubfijled. 
After Cafars Departure the Country better cultivated and the Inhabitants 
became more poFijhed. They maintained from that Time a Correfpondence 
with RomCy and were in fame Meafure dependent on the Empircy the Britons 
though living fill under their old Government enjoyed great Eqfe and Pro^ 
faerity. The Avarice of the Romans the principal Motive to their ref timing 
their Dejign of conquering the IJland, 

T he eflential Difference between Savages and People living in civil So¬ 
ciety is, that the latter have Property, the former none. This Pro¬ 
perty, that is, the certain and fecure Poffeflion of what a Man hath acquired, 
is derived to him from the Government under which he lives, whatever the 
Form of it may be, and for the Sake of thi% and other Advantages, civil 
Societies were formed j and in the full Enjoyment of thefe continue to 
fubfill. For the Sake of thefe Advantages every Government is inverted 
with Power and intrurted with a Revenue. In different Forms of Govern¬ 
ment, different Modes of fettling thefe have prevailed, but the Neceffity of 
fettling them for the Support of Government, or in other Words, for at¬ 
taining the Ends for which Government is ertablirtied, have rendered fuch 
a Settlement univerfal. Thefe, though they are derived from Individuals, 
cannot be faid to be taken from them, becaufe they are given for their Ufc. 
An Individual in a State of Civil Society employs his Property in procur¬ 
ing the Neceflarics and Convenlencies he deli res, and that Portion of it 
which is appropriated to the Support of Government is clearly appropriated 
for the Sake of that Protedfion which enables him to difpofe of the Reft 
for procuring Food, Cloathing, Habitation, and other Ufes. In this, which 
is the true Light in which it ought to be confidered, the Revenue is bene¬ 
ficial to every Individual, and is therefore with great Propriety ftilcd the 
Revenue of the Public, and if at any Time the VVeight of it becomes grie¬ 
vous or oppreflive, it muft be from its being injudicioufly levied, or from 
its being diverted from its proper Ufes 

« Simple and almoft felf-cvident .as thefe may .appear, they are notwithftnnding Truths'of tjje 
Qtmoft Importance. Tacitus, who is confidered as an Oracle in Politics, hath laid down the 
Doftrinc delivered in the Text with great Force and Precilion, his AVord< are thefe; “ Nolle. 
*' quies Gentium fine Armis, nec Arma fine Stipendiis, nec Stipendia fine Tributis haberi queunt.” 
Uift. lib. iv. cap. 74. 
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These Circumftances maturely confidered, will very plainly Ihew, that 
the fettling, altering, or neV modelling a Revenue will be in every State 
a moft intcrefting Point of Policy. The Weight of all Impofitions, however 
neceffary, will felt, and the fimpleft Method of leflening this Weight, 
which is very requifite alfo to its being cheerfully borne, is to lay it dpon all. 
Any Order of Men exempt from that Burden which falls upon the Reft, 
though they may he eafed, cannot fail of being envied. In laying fuch 
Impolitions upon all, due Regard muft be had to the different C'ircuinttances 
of Men; for a Tax very equal in Appearance may be found very unequal 
in its Confequences. Suppofing them however to be pcrfedly well ad- 
jufted in this Refped, great Circumfpedtion will be nccefl'ary in the 
Methods of employing them. The very End w'ill be fruftrated if they 
are hoarded, and will be far from being anfwered if they arc fquandereu, 
or in any other Way mifapplied. Evils of this Sort naturally produce 
Clamours and Confufions. In free States, and it is indeed the Charadcrillic 
of their being fo, the utmoft Effort of human Wifdom is exerted to guard 
againft all thefe Mifehiefs, by placing the Power of giving for the public 
Service, and the Infpedion of the Manner in which the Revenue is ex¬ 
pended, in the Hands of the People themfclves, or of their Reprefen- 
tatives b. 

We will now come to the proper Bufinefs of this Book, in which we by 
no means pretend to give a complete Hiftory of our Finances, as that would 
require Lights and Informations to which we do not afpire, and becaufe 
it would alone exceed the Limits within which this Work is to be con- 
hned. What we prefume to offer to the Reader is a fuccindt View of our 
Finances in the fame Manner in which we have gone through our Hiflory in 
the preceding Book, and this with the very fame Intention, that it may ap¬ 
pear how the different Kinds of Taxes, and the different Modes of levying 
them, according to the different Forms of Rule that have prevailed in this 
Ifland, have operated on the State of the Country and the Condition of the 
People. If to any it fhould feem, we might have purfued a fhorter Me¬ 
thod than this of taking up the Matter as it were Thread by Thread, we 
Ihall content ourfelvcs with faying, that we will render it as little tedious as 
poffible, and that we hope it will prove both more entertaining and more 
fatisfadory, from its fully explaining the Truth of our previous Obfervations, 

*■ rhutos, who looked very deep info human Nature, tells us, Money is the Blood of Mortals, 
Pecniiia anima & fanguis eft Morralibus. It certainly is fo, and therefore fhould never be drawn 
wantonly or iu too great Quantities, but upon juft Occafions, and with much t’irciimfpcrtion. 
We may farther add, that it is upon a free Circulation thereof, the Health of the animal Body and 
the Body Poliuc equally depend, and the great Secret Is to prevent any Stagnation, which is ever 
iaageioos in either. 


enabling 
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enabling the Reader to difeern the different Effects arifing from this Caufc 
in different Periods, and ultinnately to demonftrate, in what Manner our 
Refources have been multiplied from theincreafe of our Freedom, and thofe 
Improvements that have from thence been gradually made in our political 
Conflitu.tion c. 

In the Beginning of the former Book it hath been clearly fliewn, that 
when Julius Caefar came hither he did not find this Country inhabited by 
wild undifeiplined Savages, but by People diftinguifhed into fevcral Nations, 
that is, living under diftindt Governments. We will not recur to what is re¬ 
garded as fabulous Hiflory in Reference to thefe ancient Inhabitants, but 
take up Things as he has ftated them, which is in truth fully fufficient for our 
Purpofe. He admits the Country was divided into many I'mall Principa¬ 
lities, each of thefe under a Chief, a Prince, or as he ftiles them, a King. 
Thefe Principalities muft at the Time of his Invalion have fuhfifted for 
fcveral Ages, from the Numbers of Men they contained, from the Form 
of Policy under which they lived, and from their Acquaintance with Arms 
and Arts which he allows them. Each of thefe Principalities, however 
fmall, had a certain Form of Rule; and from thence we may neceffarily con¬ 
clude, the Prince had a Military Power, and fome Sort of Revenue. This 
Dedudtion is fo natural that it cannot well be difputed; for without fuch 
a Force thefe feparate Territories could not have lubfifted, or their Princes 
have maintained that Rank without fome competent Provifion. As this 
is reafonablc, fo it is likewife certain; for we are told that the Druids, 
who for that Reafon were probably the Authors of this Conftitution, 
were entirely free and exempt, which implies that the Reft of the People 
were fubjcdl to thofe Aids that every Government requires, and thefe were 
Military Services, and fome Sort of Tribute. From the former the Druids 
were cxcufed as Priefts, and from the latter they were likewife free, though 
we arc alfo told that they were the foie Judges in judicial Cafes, which 
Hicws that the People had Property, from which, whatevei it was, thefe 
Impofiiions muft arife d. 

To 

• This is bringing Things to the Teft of Experience and common Senfe. If Akn fee that in 
dillbrcnt Ages, the fame People have been in different Circumftances, fanictiincs eafy and even opu¬ 
lent, at others low and mifcrable, they arc defirous of knowing whence this aroie, and with to 
be acquainted with the true Source of Matters fo very important. But when this relates to their 
own Country, and to their Anceftors, however remote, it becomes a Thing of fiill greater Cou- 
fequence, and natui*ally excites a ftronger Spirit of Enquiry. It is to fatisfy this that fo much 
Pains have been taken, and if thefe arc fo happy in any Degree to anfwer that End, they will 
abundantly repay their Author, who pretends to no other Merit in thefe Difquifitions than Dili¬ 
gence and Sincerity. 

Csefar de Bello Galileo lib. iv. cap. 27. lib. v. cap. 9. Tacit, in vit. Agricoin. Pomp. Mel. de 
'Situ Orbis lib. iii. cap. 6. All thefe Writers agree as to this Point. Carfar from what he law 
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In r.-gard to Military Service we have as full Evidence as can be defircd. 
Csefar at his Firfl Invafion found himfelf oppofed not by a raw and tumul¬ 
tuous Multitude, but .by a regular, andintheir Wayawell-difciplined Army, 
confifting of Infantry, Cavalry, and armed Chariots, which were probably 
the Forces of the Four Kings which then reigned in Kent. They af- 
failcd his Army with great Spirit, and though repulfed, did not, as bar¬ 
barous Nations are accuftomed to do, difperfe, and betake themfelves to 
Flight. On the contrary he acknowledges, that they ftill continued to op- 
pofe him, to pradlife all the Arts and Stratagems of War,- to avail them- 
lelves of all their natural Advantages, and of every Accident that happened, 
(hewing on all Occafions that Adlivity, Firmnefs, and Sagacity, which 
arifes from natural Courage, improved by Military Experience. In confe- 
quence of this vigorous Refiftance, notwithftanding the feveral Checks, 
which he aflerts they received, he grew weary of a Difpute which he did 
not expedt, and after a Three Weeks Campaign (hewed as great Readinefs 
to liften to Propofitions as they did in making them, and having entered 
into an Accommodation, which, even as he reprefents it, feems calculated 
to fave the Honour of the Roman Arms and fecure his Retreat, he re-em¬ 
barked his Forces, refolvcd when he came next to bring a much fuperior 
Force. This he really did, for in his Second Expedition he employed 
Five Legions, making at leafl Twenty thoufand Foot, a competent Body 
of Horfe, and a Fleet of Eight Hundred Sailr. 

To refifl fo great an Army compofed of Roman Veterans and commanded 
by the moft experienced General of his Time, the Britons entered into a 
Confederacy, and appointed Caflibelan General and Commander in Chief 
of the Troops of the combined Kings. This Confederacy plainly proves 
their having early Intelligence, their fleady Refolution to defend their Li¬ 
berties, and the Preparations they made, and the Bodies of Men they brought 
into the Field manifefled their having a great Strength, and this too dire^Sed 

and knew. . Tacitus from ftriff Enquiry, for making which he had the beft Opportunity, and he 
atlcrts that the Britons had been long fo governed. JuAln from Trogus Pompeius affirms, that, 
all ancient Nations were governed in the fame Manner, which is conformable enough to the Sen¬ 
timents of the moft ancient facred and profane Writers. Thefe fmall Principalicjjss being imme¬ 
diately under the Eye of their Sovereign, cal) him what you will, feem to have thriven exceed¬ 
ingly, and to have been for their Extent very populous, as they evidently were when Catfar 
landed here. 

* Tacitus treats this Matter very fairly. Julius, fays he, of all the Romans was the Firft who 
Jed an Army into Britain, and though fuccefsful in feveral AAions, and being Maftcr of the 
Coafts, yet after all feems rather to have fticwn than to have deliver^ this Country to Pofterity, 
Other Writers fay plamly, that he was beaten by the Britons. Indeed Tacitus in another J’lace 
makes a Britiffi Prince, to encourage his Subjedls to behave gallantly, put them in Mind that they 
were the Defeendants of thofe brave Mes who had repelled the Dictator Juliu% and forced hkn 
to quit their Country. 
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by a juft Degree of military and political Prudence. That they were beaten 
by Troops fo much better armed, fo completely difeiplined, and in all 
other Refpefts fo much their Superiors, affords no great Caufe of Wonder. 
But that they (hould ftill perfift* notwithftanding this Reverfe of Fortune, 
to cofttinue the War, when probably from the Want of Means of fub- 
fifting them, Caftibelan was forced to diftnifs his Infantry, and to retain 
only Four thoufahd Chariots about his Perlbn, ftiewed much Intrepidity 
as well as great Capacity in that Prince, who after all was more diftrefl- 
ed by the Deiertion of fome of his Confederates than by the Efforts of 
the Romans, who by the Information of thefe Deferters were enabled to 
fack his Capital. After all this he managed his Negotiation with equal 
Ability and Dignity, and his Circumftances confidered, made no diflio- 
iiourable Treaty. But can we imagine, that he did all this without 
a Revenue or Subfidies of fome Kind or other ? If we could liippofe it, 
Caefar himfelf hath put it out of our Power, for the Terms he demanded 
were Iloftages and a Tribute. In what this was paid, if it was paid, ‘he 
does not tell us, but it is not impoflible that in Part at lea^t was in Pearls, 
for a Shield covered with thefe he dedicated in the Temple of Venus, as 
a Trophyjof his Vidories in Britain 

If it fliould be objeded, that Caefar fays exprefsly there was no Gold or 
Silver in Britain, but that the People made ufe of Brafs Plates or Iron 
Rings of a certain Weight for Money. Should we grant this to be exadly 
true, it would not conclude againft the Britilh Princes receiving Aids from 
their Subjeds, that is, from receiving thofe Things which Gold and Silver, 
if they had pofllTt'ed them, would have purchafed, or which might have 
been had for thefe Brafs Plates or Iron Rings, in which Subfidies might 

^ Cicf.ir Hello GalUco lib. v. c. 19. Tacit. In vlt. Agricolsr. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib.ix. cap. 35. 
Bed. Hift. Led. lib. i. cap. i. Lifleii dcC'ochl. F'hiv. cap. 2. It is true that Ca*f;ir fays nothing 
concerning Britifli Pearls. But Pliiiy aiTiims, that lie did not difown that the .Shield covered 
with Pcaiis, which he dedicated in the ‘I'cinple of Venus Genetrix, was compofed of the Spoils 
of Britain. His Silcnte with ref peft to Pearls ihould as little prove that there were none in Britain, as 
tiiat there were no precious Metals, it is certain they were here, and known to be here before 
he came. Tacitus fays, and indeed Pliny alfo, that they were dark and ill-coloured. Beds 
with much more 'J’ruth, that they are of all Colours. Ccelar’s Soldiers could not have found them 
here, for they were never within a hundred Miles of any River in which they are found, and thtro* 
fotc he obtained them either as Prefents or Tribute. They are Hill found in the River Con¬ 
way in Wales, in the River Irt iu Cumberland, and a Patent was once granted for a Pearl Fifheiy 
there. In many Rivers and Lakes in Scotland, and in Ireland likewife. 1 hey arc found 
ufually in large ill-lhapcd Mufcles, are niolliy brown, fometimes vvell fhaftd, fair, and bright, 
and arc then fold for Oriental Pearls, The ingenious Dr. Liller coiutived them to he the Effccl-a 
of old Age, and a Kind of Scurvy in the Fifli, and there are many of his Opinioa. 


be 
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be paid, where they paffed for Moneys. But with like Truth it may 
be laid, that Ga-far fpoke only of what he faw or knew, and he there¬ 
fore might fay what he did, though at the lame Time there might be thele 
precious Metals in Britain. 

• 

SuBSEQxri-NT Authors acknowledge, that there were 'and the Fa<5l is 
certainly true, that the Britons were by no means Strangers to Gold and Sil¬ 
ver before the Romans came hither. There have been large Quantities of 
Gold Coin difeovered, which from the Rudenefs of their impreffion aj pear to 
have been Britifh, and from that Circumftance alfo are concluded to have 
been in Ufe before Casfar’s Invafion. Some other Pieces have been found 
without any Impreliion at all, which are with very great Probability 
fuppofed to have been ftill earlier in Ulc. It is impolTible from thefe 
Circumftances to fay in w'hat Manner Subfidies were paid ; but it fceins 
to be fufficientlr certain, from thofc Ends of Government being anfwcred 
for which Subfidies are raifed, that they were paid in fomc way or other, 
and very pofiiyy in different Ways in the different Principalities into 
which the Ifland was then divided >>. 

As 

8 If the candid Reader can poffibly entertain a Doubt, notwithftandinpr what is fijj in the 
Text, of the Brhifli Princes having Ibme Kind of Revenue, many other Particulars luij-ln I c 
mentioned to prove it iiiconteftably. Whatever fecrct Motives C.-efar might have, the aVowcJ 
Caufe for his invading Britain was, bccaufe of the continual Supplies the Inlialnumis atKadeJ to 
their Neighbours the Gauls. Now what were thefe ? Not furely Fleets of Cock boats, for he al¬ 
lows us nothing better ; and if as fomc very intelligent Writers have conceived, the Britons 
had Ships of Strength even in thofc Days, they muft have been built at the public Expencc. 
Or if this Affiftance did not confift in Ships, it muft have conlilled in IMoncy, or in fometliin'r 
worth Money, and thefe Contributions muft have come from the BritiHi Princes, who muft eft 
Neceflity have raifed them upon their Subjefls. Before Ca-liir’s Expedition, the Britons font 
Ambaftadors or Deputies to make Propofitions, and they were very well received. Who fent 
thefe Deputies ? How were they maintained? or how were Armies alfembled, and marched from 
one Place to another, without fome Fund for their Subiiftence ? We fee in all thefe Tranfac- 
tions, and in many more, the ftrongeft Marks of Civility, good Senfe, and Policy; and if, 
ootwithftanding this, they are Ailed Barbarians by the Romaps, they were no worfe treated 
than other Nations, and we muft not conclude from the bare Sound of the Word againft- fo 
many clear Fafts owned and admitted even by thofe who ufed it. 

*> In Borlafe’s Antiquities of Cornwall, b. iii. chap. 12. that very learned and induftrious 
Gentleman informs us, there were found in the Month of June 1749, in K<arnbrehill in that County, 
fuch a Quantity of Gold Coins as fold for Sixteen Pounds, and foon after very near the lame 
Quantity at no great Diftance. Thefe taken together could not weigh lefs than Two thirds of a 
Pound. They were of pure Gold, that is. Gold without Alloy, as all the Britifli Coins are 
the upper Side a little convex, fomc of them worn plain by Ufe, but moft of them charged 
■with rude fymbolical Figures, without tiny Head or infeription. Thrfo, that worthy Per- 
fon feems to have fully proved not to be either Phtenician or Gauliflt Coins, but Britifti. Of 
which no one who conlidcrs them attentively can well doubt, and as he very judieioully obferves 
Things thus difeovered at fo great a 'Diftance of Time, in a Place of which Cmfar could not 
have the leaft Knowledge, ought not to be affefVed by his Afiertion,. that there was not 

. . either 
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Xs we have now eftablifhed by a fair Deduflion from Fadts, which are 
of all others the heft Authorities, that our Britifli Anceftors had both a 
ategular Militia, and though we know not how it was raifed, a compe- 
tcnFlu^venue, we (hall next by the fame Method enquire into their Ef- 
fedls. \n the Firft Place it appears that the Country was populous, for 
the Firft Invaiion of the Romans was oppofed, and we might fay repelled by 
the Subjedts of the Four Kings of Kent. When Cafar came the Second 
Time with a much greater Force, Caffibelan oppofed him with an Army 
fuperior at leaft in point of Numbers. This alfo proves that the Country 
miift have been well cultivated, fince People cannot live without Provi- 
liyiis. We may from thefe Circumftances conclude, that the Form of 
■Rule was gentle and acceptable to thofe who lived under it. Indeed 
the very Exiftence of fo many feparate States is an Indication of this, 
for nothing but an Attachment to that Kind of Government could have 
preferved it. 

This ftill farther appears from the very Rife and Ifliie of the Conteft. 
Caftibelan had killed the Father of Mandubratius, compelled him to quit 
the Ifland, and had reduced his Subjedls the Trinobantes under his Do¬ 
minion. Mandubratius applied to Ca:far in Gaul for Afliftance, and 
when in the Courfe of the War, Caffibelan had fuftered a Defeat, the 
Trinobantes made a feparate Peace, that they might return again into their 
former State, and when Caefar made a definitive Treaty with Caffibelan, he 
ftipulated that Mandubratius ffiould govern the Trinobantes in Quiet. Ano¬ 
ther and a very conclufive Argument ariferf from the Valour of the Britiflx 
Nation, than which nothing can more clearly difeover that their Govern¬ 
ment was juft and equal, for no Nation harflily treated or opprefled with 
Taxes, ever exerted a martial or intrepid Spirit. This will appear no 
Compliment to the Britons, if we confider the Forces Caefar had with 
him, which from Exjierience he found to be neceflary, and the Terms 
upon which, after exerting all his Military Abilities, he found it at length 
expedient to conclude the War K 

After 

citlier Gold or Silver in this rfl.'ind. It is alfo to be remarked, that Gold, though in fmall 
Qiiantities, and chiefly in Tin Streams, hath been and flill is found in that County. It jcanuot 
therefore be thought an improbable Conjeifbure, that before the Coming of the Romans, the 
llritons found this valuable Wttal in greater Quantities; for there can be little Doubt, that 
what is now found is wafhed down from the higher Grounds, and they might, it is very likely, 
be acc,naintcd with thefe Rminences from whence it defeends. The fame Principle that induct 
them thus to bury their Coin, would naturally lead them to conceal the Places from whence they 
drew their Gold, and in Procefs of Time, and through fretjuent Revolutions, all Memory of them 
•might he loft. 

i Iklides that ftrong Liking to their own Manners and Cuftoms, which we fee long Habitude 
create in all Nations, we may cafily conceive fouie other Motives that might excite in tl.cia a Im- 

cere 
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AftI^R the Return of Caefar to the Continent, the Civil War follow¬ 
ing, the Romans thought no more of depriving other Nations of their 
Liberty, but employed their Swords againil each other till they had fub- 
verted their own. This Interval of Quiet, the Inhabitants of Britain' Tccin 
■to have improved in the polifhing their Manners, and extending their 
Intercourfe with other Nations. Auguflus fometimes afiibdled to confider 
this Country as dependent on the Empire, and at others treated it with Con¬ 
tempt, as a Place not worth the conquering. Yet to keep up his Claim and 
to fwell that Reputation which he held necelfary to fupporbhis Power, he 
threatened more than once to invade it, but fuffered himfelf to be ap- 
peafed by the fair Offers made by fome of the Britifli Princes who fent him 
Prefents, and made Aich Submidions as he thought fit to require. Ambngfl 
thefe Princes was Cunobelinus the Cymbelinc of our Britifh Writers, 
who held a great Correfpondence with Rome, and is thought to have 
brought from thence thofe Artifts Who coined his Money, which, bc- 
fides bearing his Head, and being inlcribed with his Name, is in a much 
neater and more elegant Stile than the Britifh Coins in preceding 
Times K 

cere AfFcAioiI to this Kind of Government. * The great Town (we will not call it the Capital) 
was in the Center of the Principality, and of courle their Chief who redded there was con¬ 
tinually in the Sight of his Subjefts, muft have employed his 'I'iine in the Funftions of his Of¬ 
fice, and in taking c.irc of the Safety and Welfare of his People. He had no foreign Wars to 
exhaufl either their Blood or their Treafure, fo that whatever he received from, muft have re¬ 
turned amongfl them. His Power, his Grandeur, and his Independence they confidered as rcflcdl- 
ing Honour upon them. The Druids held the Scales of Juflice, afting alfo the Part of Mediators 
when Mifunderftandings of any Kind arofe, fo that the longer wc contemplate and the more we 
confider thefe Circumftances, the lefs we fhall be furprifed, that thefe Ties and Temperaments 
•held the Prince and bis Subjefts in fo ftridl a Union. 

k The Coins of Cunobelinus are numerous, but all of different Sorts, many of different Sizes, 
fome of Gold, fome of Silver, and fome of a mixed Metal. There arc fome of thena rude and 
-charged with the Britifh Symbols on the Reverie. Others neat with very elegant Figures on the 
Reverfe. On mofl of thofe that are figured, and on fome others we meet with a Word in 
Roman Charaffers, which our ablefl Antiquaries have not been able fatisfaflorily to explain. 
This Word^is^Tafeio, Tafcia, Tafcie. Some have conjedfured that it Is the Name of a Place, 
others that it is the Mint Mafler’s Name, many, becaufe it occurs not on all Coins, believe that it 
implies Tribute, and that our Word Tax comes from it, or that both are derived from the 
fame Root. Mr. Camden infinuates, that the fevcral Reverfes where this Word appears of a 
Bull, a Hog, and an Ear of Corn, imply the Impofl upon great Cattle, upon finall Cattle, and 
upon Grain. 1 his is undoubtedly very ingenious, bat at the fame Time very incertain. Some 
from the Word made ufc of in Caefar’s Writings, VcAigal, think he did not infill on Tribute, but 
on thefe Duties on Commodities. Our old Chronicles, particularly thofe of Sprot and Rofs, affirm 
on the contrary, that it was a Tribute, and fix it at Three Thoofand Pounds, on what Autho¬ 
rity we know not. The Reader, if be would fee this SubjcA more clofely examined, may 
confult Mr. Pegge’s curious and learned DUTertaiioa on the Coins of Cunobelin. 


In 
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COftfequence of this good Correfpondence, the Roma|js became 
much better acquainted with this Ifland, and their Subjedta-'cafried €>n a 
j^ery confiderable Intercourfe with its Inhabitants, who, thou^/ 'flill fo 
their* Frecdopa, as to be exceedingly averfc to Tribute, readily 
confeiWd to pay Imperils or Duties on Exports and Imports. Befides this they 
gave Marks of Humanity and Generofity in relieving the Roman Soldiers 
Shipwrecked on tlfeir Coaft, and fending them back in Safety, which might 
have merited a better Title than that of Barbarians, with which they 
were Rill treated, and however harfh in its Sound, was better than that 
of Slaves. Tiberius under Colour of adopting die Maxim of Auguftus, 
that the Empire ought to be bounded by the Ocean, gave the People of 
'Britain no DiRurbance, who, content with their own Condition, remained 
quiet in their own Ifland, iatisRed with thofe Advantages that arofc from 
their Trade. The only juR Apprehenfions they had during this Period 
arofe from bad Citizens of their owq. Adminius the Son of Cunobeline, 
being difgraced and baniRied by his Father, fled to the Continent, and ex¬ 
cited Caligula to an InvaRon, which however ended in a ridiculous Man¬ 
ner, which might poffibly render the Britons too fecure. 

Tins Seafon of Quiet, between riie Second Departure of Julius Crefar, 
and the InvaRon by Claudius, which comprehended near a Century, af¬ 
fords a clear and fatisfaftory View of what may be Riled the Policy of 
the ancient Britons, and may ferve to convince us, tliat as it con¬ 
tinued long, indeed who can fay how long, to preferve to the Inhabitants 
a regular SyRem of Laws, under which their Lives and Properties were 
fecured, and InduRry cheriflied, their Happinefs in all RefpciRs being equal 
at JeaR to any of their Neighbours, fo might it in like Manner have laRed 
many Ages longer without any other confiderable Inconvenience than oc- 
cafional Difputes among their Princes, which for their own Sakes were 
ufually compromiicd by the Druids, if as we before oblcrved in its proper 
Place, the Vicinity of the Romans in Gaul had not adbrded thofe who 
preferred the Gratification of their own Refcntments and Ambition to the 
common Safety and Welfare of their Country, an Opportunity of fub- 
verting its ConRitution, and fubjeding its hitherto free Inhabitants to a fo¬ 
reign Yoke. 

This perhaps had not been fo foon brought about, if the Romans, who 
had now free Entrance into Britain, had not difeovered the improved 
State of the Ifland, and by vifiting the Courts of their little Princes been 
iatisfied that their Subjects were not fo pOOT , and dcfptcable, as Ca:far 
and thofe who accompanied him were plcafed' to reprefent tficm i and 
this is not founded in CunjeCture, but upon the exp efs Teitimony of the 
jftbleR Writer of Antiquity on this Subject, at leaR o.‘ thofe whole Works 

VoL. IL Q^q q have 
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have come.^dowa ta our Hands U Yet this and the fubiequent Revdlu- 
tion. whicfl'flowed in confequence of it^ does by no Means diiparage 
the N^mre of the Britifli Government, which appears to have fully an-, 
fwered thw. f>nds of its Intention, and thereby provoked the Avarifc und 
Ambition of a poteat>£mpire, that without receiving any Injury,;./undcr- 
took with Forces incomparably fuperior to make a Conqueft oi Princes- 
ill fuited from that Form of Rule, which, however adequate to their own 
Welfare, did not diijpofe*^ them to fuch an Union as might have reiifted 
thefe Invaders, notwithftanding which they loft not their .Liberties with¬ 
out long and violent Struggles, which fufficiently demonftrated the interior 
^strength of their fmall Sovereignties, as well as the Valour, Conduct, 
and Magnanimity of fome of their Princes, who for thefe Virtues arc highly 
celebrated, even by their Enemies. 

‘ M. Tuliii Eplft. ad Faoiiliaws, lib. vii. ep..7'.ad Atricumlib. iv.q>. t6; Strabo lib. iv.p. 199, 
200. Tacit. Vit. Agricols, cap. 12. In his Epiille to his Friend Trebatius, Cicero intimates that 
he had leiimed from his Brother Quintus, who accompanied Cacfar in bis Expedition hither, that 
there was not either Gold or Silver in the Ifland. He fays the fame to hk Friend Atticus, and 
that except his Captives, Caefar had brought no Booty oat of Britain. AH we karn from this 
is, that as the Romans were excited to this Invaflon by Avarice, the Britons afled very prudently 
in keeping Gold and Silver out of their Sight. But after his Departure, when the Romans 
came to have a friendly Intercourfe with this Country, they were foon better informed, fo that 
Strabo fays, there were in Briuin not only Com and Cattle, bat Gold, Silver, and Iron. Ta» 
ritus, the Authm- alluded to imtbe Text, who drew his Knowledge of Britain frooshis Father* 
in>law Agricola, tells us plainly what the Ef&f^s were of this Information. Britain,” fays he, 
** produces. Gold, SUver, and other Metals, which render it worth conquering; the Ocean too 
“ produces Pearls, but of a brownifli Caft and livid.” Fert Britannia aurum & ar^ntum 8 c 
alii Metalla, pretium Viftorias-: Gigoit 8 c Oceanus Margarita, fed fubfufea ac livcntia. 


CHAP. IL 

• -a 

Of the Revenues raifed by the Romans whilil they were Mafters 

of Britain. 

* 

Scope of this Chapter briefiy fated, Britain iwvadedfor the‘Third 
Time by the Emperor Claudius, He came over in Perfon^ and by ufing 
much Clemencyt prevailed upon many of the little Princes to fubmit. Proofs 
that at this Period tbofe Princes were not either indigent or inconjiderable,. 
The Country in generalfewn to be very populous, fhe Methods which the 
Romans purfued to fecure ff^ir Conque/is, The dijimgufhed Merit of'Ju~ 
Hus Agricola in this ReJ]^. The tiifpoftion of their Cities and great 
Towns made with great Skill and Circui^peEiion, The civil Adminijlra^, 

tion' 
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'Vflw executed with admirable Regularity. Fmr and fometimes Five Impqfitiom ' 
levied upon Grain. Orchards^ Meadows^ Commons accurately furveyed and 
fubjeSled to an annual 'Tax. Duties upon the Produce of tbe Mines. Salt 
jnojded folely for the Beneft of the Public by OJicers appointed for that 
plh'^ofe. Inland Duties Jlridlly levied^ and Cufioms paid upon aU Goods im- 
portedand exported. Tributes, their Nature, and hirwfar they were extended, 
Excifes of many different Kinds, the entering more minutely into this Sub^ 
jeSl unneceffary. The Manner of affejfing and colleSling this Revenue ex^ 
plained. Theft Impoftions no way prejudicial to the Country or to the People, 
The great Ubje^ of the Roman Policy in all the Provinces was the Im~ 
jprovement of hand and tbe proper Employment of its Inhabitants. The 
^Number and Splendour of their Cities a Jiriking Proof of this. The farther 
Illuflration of this SubjeSl from the repeated Revolts of the Commanders 
here, and the Confequences of their Attempts in reJpeB to the Empire and 
to the Province. AfuccinSi Review of the Means by which their Govern¬ 
ment and even their Taxes rendered their Dominions in Britain rich and 
fourifing. 

• 

I N the former Book a very fuccind Account has been given of the Ro¬ 
man Conqueft, and of the principal Tranfadions that happened dur¬ 
ing the long Space in which they remained polSblTed of this liland. Some 
Points were however left untouched, as being thought more proper for 
this Place, where it is intended to give a concife View of the Revenue 
they raifed, the Manner in which they raifed it, and what EfFeds this 
had upon the Inhabitants. This great People were equally remarkable 
for their Policy and their Oeconomy. By the former they fecured the 
Countries which by their Valour they obtained, and by the latter they 
rendered them valuable to {he State of Rome. But before we can clearly 
explain hd'.r this was done in Britain, it will be requifite to ftiew, that 
they had very an/lple Materials to work upon, and that when they fet in 
earned upon the Conqueft of this Country, it was not, as many have 
been pcrfuadcd, in a low or mean, but in a thriving and flourifliing • 
Condition, and fo well peopled as to afford them from the very Begin- 
ing, an inviting Profped of rendering it a rich, fruitful, and valuable Ac- 
quihtion to the greated Empire then in the World. 

As the wife Auguftus and the politic Tiberius had their Reafons for 
attempting nothing agtinft Britain, which probably influenced the Writers 
in their Times in tht Accounts they gave of its Condition; fo Claudius no 
doubt had better Motives than the Suggeftions of Bericus the Britifh Ex¬ 
ile, for departing from thear Conduct, and undertaking a Third Invafion 
of this Country. But whatever his Motives might be, it is certain that the 

Q^q q 2 • Troops, 
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Troop€. in Gaul under the Command of Aulus Plauttus, were by no Meafes- 
pleafed with the Orders he reoeivcd to employ them in that Expedi¬ 
tion, and it was not without great Reluftance they were brought, to* 
embark to profecute a War, as they termed it, in another World. 

- • ft! 

The People here were well informed of this, and of certain Acci¬ 
dents that retarded for fome Time the Profecution of thek Attempt, which 
rendered the Britons negligent in their IVeparations to receive them. Yet 
when they adually landed, though we hear,of no Confedjjracy to with- 
ilandthem, an Army was however formed under Two gallant Princes, Ca- 
raftacus and Togodumnus, who oppofed them with great Valour, ami riat 
altogether without Succefs, till the latter of thefe Princes was flain, which- 
inilead of difeouraging, animated, or rather exafperated the People fo much, 
that Cara£tacus transferring the War to the Mouth of the Thames, where 
the Marfhes gave him many Advantages, the Roman General tound him- 
felf fo much embarrafled, that according to the InftruClions he had received 
he fent to Claudius for Afliftancc, who came in Perfon with a more cou- 
fidertible Force,'which turned the Scale in Favour of the Romans. He 
feems however to have owed more to his Clemency than to his Courage, 
and by the Kindnefs he fhewed to thole who fubmitted, drew feveral of 
the Britifli Princes td declare themfelves his Allies, and having done this, 
he returned and left Plautius to reduce, the Country already fubdued,. 
into the Form of a Province a. 

The War however reived, and Caraflacus maintained it with great Spirit 
and Intrepidity, till being obliged by the fuperior Power of the Romans 
to feck Refuge in the Court of Queen Cartifmundua, fhe bafely delivered 
him up, and he was afterwards fent to adorn the Triumph of Claudius-at 
Rome, where in a (hort Oration that gained him the Appla’ufe of his 
Enemies, and will ever do Honour to hi« Memory, he fpoke in. high- 
Terms of his PovMt lind Riches in his more prplperous State. Cogidunus, 

Dio. Hift. Rom. lib. lx. Tadt..vit.^.Ag<’<c<Ma^ 13, 14. Sueton. in Cland. cap. 17^ 
Eutrop. lib vli. c.ap* 8 . P. Orolii iib. vU. cap. 6 . We learn from theft* authentic Writers, not 
barely all the Cisctim^nnccs of the Expeditioo of Ciaadius, but alfo the Reception he met with 
on his Rftur^,, He bad beep, which was very nnp&aJ, ttfien Ikluted ImperatOr by bis vifloriou* 
Army- lSe had t.|noft fplendid Triumph, in whkh b&'|>rindpalOfficers bad a Share. Triumphal 
Arcbe&i^vere ere<Ted atKopie andat Bologne. HeUrucka very fineCiold Coin with, the Triumphal 
Arch bn theReverfe. ' He celebrated magtrliicent tHames and Shews fur the Recreation cd' the 
l^ple. He receitmd Crowns of .Gold from the Provlnm to an iffimenfe Value. He capfed a 
naval Crown to be Hxed upoo bk^ajace, to that by en|ning Britain he was become Lord 
of the Oceas, and bftly he not .only affiuwed but browed alfo upon hit Sun the Sur* 

name of Britao#«ns< Thefe hlrdy ace iocQBteli^M^rdKk of what the fLopaos thought of the 
Ac^uifition of BrUaio,, ’ 

' another 
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stnfttner Bnmn King, is celebrated for his fteady Fidelity to the Romans^ 
xvho in return added to his own fmall Principality feveral others, and he 
jjAmongft other Marks of Gratitude decorated his Capital with Temples 
cither public Buildings. Prifutagus, another Ally of the Romans, was 
difting'^ilhcd by the Treafures he amafled. London even at this Time 
was a Place of great Trade, and the Refort of foreign Merchants thither 
made it very coniklerable n. We fee therefore, that even in the earlieR 
Times, and when the Roman Province was of fmalf Extent, there wanted 
not InducemcQts to enlarge and to preferve it, in order to which the 
Country being very acceptable to the Soldiers, they.had Lands given them 
ai^^olonies were fettled. 

But while Suetonius Paulinus was employed, as we have (hewn iri 
the preceding Book, in an Expedition againft Mona now Anglefey, the 
Britons made a general Revolt undca: Boadicea the Widow of Prafutagus, 
who had made Nero Coheir with her and his Daughters, which did not 
preferve either his Dominions or his Wealth from the Rapacity of thefe 
Conquerors. This generous,Heroine was at firft very iuccefsful, de- 
ftroyiiig Verolanium and Caraulodunum, the Two principal Cities of the 
Romans, putting to the Sword Seventy thoufand of them and their Allies 
This was fevcrcly revenged by Paulinus, who having defeated her in a de¬ 
ceive Engagement, killed therein Eighty thoufand Britons c, Thefe are 

Fafts 


” Tacit. Annal. Ifb. xli. carp. 37. lib. xiv. cap. 31.33. et in vita /Lgricolz cap. xhr. Whatever 
Power or Wealth Caraftacus po/rclTcti,he muft have acquired before the Romans came hither in vir* 
tuc of his Station as a liiitUh Prince. If it be objetffed that the Oration of this King might 
be ^jiade for him by Tacitus, it muft ar the fame time be admitted, that the Faft was recent, and 
that an Hifti-rian of his Credit cannot be fuppofed to advance a Falfehood, which mufl have- 
been known to moft of hts Readers. Cogidtinus lived to the Time of Tacitus, and what he 
'fays of him has been confirmed by an Infcription ott*-Monument fooi^ at Chicheflcr in our owb 
I'imes. Prafutagus was dtftinguifhed by his Opuience, and the Means took to preferve his 
Riches, which produced the Ruin of hts Family, is a Fafi noMobe queftiotied. The Reputation: 
of London as a maritime City, coujd not well have been cAabiifhecl in fo fhort a Space as from the 
Time of the Romans entering Britain. Camden, and indeed moft of our Antiquaries ttgree that 
Loodininm was-framed from a Britifh Word, which ligbified a Port. In fucceeding Times the 
Romans ftiled it Colotfia Augufta. When they retired out of this Ifland, and the Britons were 
again in Port'.'ffion of K, they called It by its old Name, which it has born ever ftnee. All this U 
eafy and natural, and therefore very liKefs,' tbWfdieTrmh. 

£ Vel. Patercnl. Hlft. Rom. Kb. ii. p; Strab. lib. iv. p. 200. Dio. Hift. Rom. lib. Ixii. 
Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. cap. 33. Saeton. ift Neronc, cap. 39. The Firft of thefe, Paterculus, 
was a very elegant and a very courtly Wrifer. To flatter the Memory of Cadtir, he fays that 
he twice penOfitated Britain. StrabOjdn compHane® to the Maxim of Auguftus, tells us that it 
would have irtfiquired a Legion and a competettrBsdy Of Horfe to have kept Britain in Sub* 
jefHon, and that this would have abforbet a great Part of the Duties that the Inhabitants 
Voluntarily paid. But is this FaA true ? * Cxlar brought Ovilr Five Legions in his Second 
ExpedUion, and ^d not fubdoe it. Caligula brought a great Army to ifae Sca-Iidc only to look 
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Fa£ts well attefted, and from thele we may with Certainty coliethat 
the Romans having once more ^‘educed Things into Order, might enter* 
tain well-grounded Hopes of bringing this fair and well-peopled Country^ 
under their Dominion } which, though not without much TroujblS' a&d 
many hard fought Battles, they at length in a great Meafure yfecom- 
pHlhccL 


It was an eftablilhed Maxim of die Roman Policy, that the Intro- 
du£lk>n of thek Laws, their Magiftrates, and their JM^nners, was 
the moft elFedlual Means of fecuring the Obedience of their new Sub- 
jeds. This it was they meant, by reducing the conquered Country ti^o 
a Province, a Thing no Way dkBcult to their Generals, who wcrc"p’et«t 
fediy acquainted with the Steps neceifary to be taken for that Purpofe, 
and had beddes ufuallyw about them. Men of Gravity, and Experience in 
the Laws, from whom they might derive Aflidance. It is true, that in 
thofe Times, and indeed in all Times, fome Men were apt to abufe their 
Power, and to give a Loofe to their Padions, which naturally gave a Diftade 
to thofe Regulations, however expedient, which they endeavoured to en- 
fc»ce. But befides this, there was fuch an Oppofition from the rough 
and martial Inclinations of the Britons, to the fettled and fevere Difci- 
^ineqf the Romans, that it is no Wonder the Multitude complied with 
kegret and Rehidance. Yet many there were, who either from a milder 
Turn of Mind, or making a Virtue of Neccihty, cheerfully fubmitted to the 
Rules prefcribed; for otherwife it kimpodible to account for fo great a 
Number of Inhabitants in the Roman Cities, which when dedroyed had 
not iubfided for abollt a Dozen Years <*. 

Some 


at the liland, and poffiUy if be had attempted to have embarked them, they would not have 
foUowed him. A^ns PJaotius found the Legions in Gael very tmwilling to accompany him. Ile,^ 
though an excellent Commaoder, found itrequifite toioid ibr Claudius, who brought with him 
freih Forces and Elephaats. TI^Epmana bad tkwajs Three, (bmetimes Four L^ions or more 
in Britaia. The former was, if we may uie the ExpreSion, their Peace Eftablilbrnent, and Boadicea 
fully prarcd, that it was not more than ihfBcienu IMo Caffint luakes the Number of the Romatwi 
and their Allies flain to be Eighty Thoidiiad. Tadtoi, from &e Information Agricola, and 
be oouid sot have better, fays they were Seventy Tho^and. The far gremeft Part of thefe were 
certainly Britans, for the Roman Inbabitaott of foe Colony, who retired into tbo Temple of 
Cbufona, ^ deeded foemfelves for Two 08 |ti, ootfol not be any Thing near fo many. Yet 
this Dn^frion happened after many Years War, aodnotwifoftanding this and the Slaughter of 
Uoadieea’s Amqr, tlm Romans met wlfo frefo Reiifianee. We muft therefore dither admit thefo 
Fafrs, whidi ctsiahdy prove that Britain was then thoroi^hly peopled, or we muft give up dl 
foe Roman. IBfrorians together, finoe Snetonios and others, though they do n<M rater into Par* 
iknlart, yet confofii it was one of foe greateft XKfjpaces that the Roman Arms ever fuffin-ed. 

* It is eertain that this greu People oonedved ib highly of fodr own Syftem of Po&cy, that 
foey looked on aU'Who lived QfoSrwt& than tb^ ^d, as Barbarians. It was therefore in their 
Judgment, 4m A)fr the^greatefr Htuo^ty, fo commnidcate their Cufloms and Mode of Living 
Z to 
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SoM-E ot the Roman Governora, by whatever Title diiHngui/hedf were 
Men of great Milhary Talents, and others better fuited to the Condud of 
Civil Afrairs. Julius Agricola joined both thele Qualities, and was not 
billy a great Captain, but a conlummate Statefman aHb. He came hither 
when Things were in great Confufion. He left them in the greateft Order. 
He vanquished the braveft of the Britons in the Field, and he fubdued the 
Minds of thofe Who had perhaps unwillingly fubmitted to the Roman 
Government. He extended that farther than any of his Predcceflbrs or any 
of his Succeilcrs, and at the fame Time planned and in a great Meafure 
executed that permanent EAabliShment that gave than a quiet PoiTedion of 
t^s Country. He choie the Stations for his Troops with the greateft 
PVii'dence, connected thefe Stations by military Roads, fecured the Frontiers 
by well fortified Lines, and diftributed his Forces in fuch a Manner as to 
bridle thoie already fubdued, and to ftcure them from theincurfions of thole 
Nations who were ftill in Arms to preferve their Freedom. His compm- 
henfive Genius dilated to him this, as the fureft Mode not only of pre- 
fcrving but of improving and effedlually eftablilhing the Roman Power, 
by bringing the Natives not Amply to fuffer, but to be pleafed with the 
Condition in which he had placed them, and in this he fucceeded fo well that 
all Thoughts of revolting were fupprefled, and the Inclinations of the People 
wholly turned to the Cultivation of the Country, and the quiet Enjoy¬ 
ment of what that and their other Habits of Induftcy produced 

Im 

to the People they iubdued; and as they refided amongft them, or as One of their Writers Ljs, 
where the Romans conquer they inhabit, they took every Method to bring them to what they 
Riled Civility, and even to copy them in Luxury; chough, as Tacitus juRly ob'erves, this was 
re:il Servitude. But he faid this, rather as a Politician than as a Romau, and deviat^ therein^ 
from the PrafVice and Principles of his Fatber*in-law, who adopted thefe Notions in thek ntmofe 
Extent, and thought this his Duty at lead in the Ofhee that he Hiled. He well knew, that the 
Sobmiffion extorted by Force was at once both partial and precarious, whereae the Ctoq^sAico 
of Manners e^ahliihed a perfeff and permanent Obedience. In carryi^ this Schenm of Sub- 
jeAion into Execution, as no Nation ever proceeded with more. Abitity or Addrels than the 
Romans, fo none ever fucceeded better. ^ 

* We have in the former Book fpoke highly of Jnihii d^kote) but- it was aecdlSrjr to fay 
ibmething noore of him here, in order tor- ihew that be was the great Author of the regnfatr 
planting of Britain by the Romans. Hts-Statioos were fo well chofeit, and hw Forts eieAed 
with fuch Judgment, that none of them were ever taken by Force, Fanune, or Surprine. In- 
his Seven Campaigns heafled always 6a the'OdRmfive, feoired in the Winter v^at he lm^iuaed 
in the Summer, and when by harrafltngthe little Principaihies lof the Britons till thr^wene 
tired of the Miferies of War, he readily received their Submifflbns, and. coaftantly protend 
them. He modoated their Tributes,-relieved them from Hardlfaips, converfed with Uiemfo* 
miliarly, alCfted them in thrir Buildings, and encouraged tberain tlwir Applicatipos to.Leaniing,. 
and thus brought them to rrihh- Civility, Indulky, and a qukt^Life. We have indeed all thde 
CircumAancm ftom TacHns, who n»y be ftUed the Latin HiRorian of Brttatn, but.wu bave.no. 
^cafon to quefiipn bis Memoirs, front his Rdation to that great Idan. The Faifh fpeak for them*^ 
iidves, and the noble Camp at Ardoch in Stratfaero itt tbe North of Scotland,.widt the Roman An>- 

tiquities 
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In Confequence of thefe Difpofitions, which were not peculiar |© this, 
•but were invariably praftifcd in every Country they conquered, there were 
in the Roman Province, and when thefe were multiplied in ^ery Pro¬ 
vince, one or more great Cities, many of aii inferior Size, fonoe ftill 4cf8 
confiderable, and Numbers which at lead in their Beginnings were yet 
fmaller than the former. The Situation of every One of thefe was well 
and wifely chofen in refpeft to the Soil and Climate; ufually on a riling 
Ground, on the Bank of fome River, or at lead in the Vicinity of a run¬ 
ning Stream, with every other Conveniency that could.be contrived, 
and either fecure from its own Strength, or covered by fome or other of 
their Fortrefles, and ofcourfe lying upon fome of their Military Ways, tl\at 
the Accefs thereto might be cafy, and that the Inhabitants might 
free Communication with their Neighbours. Thefe Circumftances are 
not only fupported by the bed Authorities, but in a Multitude of Parti¬ 
culars evident to us at this Day, from the numerous Cities and Towns 
flourifliing from the Enjoyment of mod of thefe Benefits, originally owing 
to their Choice, and it is by thefe Rules that our Antiquaries are guided in 
their Inquiries after thofe that are either lod or not certainly known C 

■ As thefe Cities differed in Magnitude, fo they differed likewife in Dig¬ 
nity, and in the Privileges which they enjoyed. The mod confiderable 
were not only governed by the Roman Laws, as indeed mod of the. others 
were, but had their refpedive Magidrates after tlie Roman Model, Tri- 

tlquities'that have been found in its Neighbourhood, and even beyond it, are fo many incontefti- 
ble Evidences of what he hath averted; let us ulfo add, that even iu the remuicA I’arts of the 
lHand the People appear to have been very numerous. 

f it is evident from the Hiftorics, Antiquities, and Laws of this potent People, that every Thing 
refpeffing their public Affairs was regulated by wife,and well confidered Rules, and that in a 
peifc^ Acquaintance with thde confifled the Knowledge requifite to form Men for public Em* 
ployments. We difeern from hence, that in all their Undertakings the moil prudent Plans were 
laid down, fo tliat as little as podible was left to Chanee. We need nut vonder therefore that 
Cities and Towns, built in Places fo (kilfully chofen, (hould even from fmuli Beginnings con¬ 
tinue to fiouriili and increafe, or that when overthrown and buried in Rubbifli by fuiteriot Force, 
the very Ruins of them Ihould invite their SucceObrs in Power to rebuilding on the fame Spots. 
The fame Accuracy and eircitmfpeftiou was ufed in thek Military Encampmtats, as appears Irotn 
Vegetins, and in dirpofiog the Lands given to their So^krs in their Colonies, and in the nice 
iettiog out of, their Boundaries, as we iearn from Siculus Placcus, Julius Prontinus, Hygiuus, 
and other Writers on thefe Subjefls. ' In reference to the Commerce carried on here, we are to 
confider, that except the Com Trade, the Pra£fice of it was looked upon as ignobk at Rome, and 
tberefore rich Men lent th^ Money in the Provinces at Very high Intereft, as Seneca did in Bri* 
lais, to the AmuAnr, as Camden computes, of Three hundred thouhuid Pounds; and Dio reporta 
chat bis fudden calling in of his Money was One Canfc of the genera! Revolt under Boadicea. 
Yet this proved no Bar to the fame Pra^ice in focceedlBg Times. From th^ Circntnllances 
the judicious Reader will be led to form in his own Mind a joR Notion of the State of the Ro¬ 
ma Pioviaces w Bnt:do, and tne Credibility of aU that ig atbmaced in the Te&t. « 
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banals of Juftice, and other Marks of Diftindion. Thefe, though grie¬ 
vous in the Sight of the Britons while they retained any Notions of their 
former Freedom, yet as thefe wore out, when the Druids were expelled or 
rather extirpated, and when Agricola had reconciled them to the Manners, 
infpired them with the Sentiments, and accuftomed them to the Exercifes 
and Studies of his Countrymen, they became very acceptable, and excited 
a Spirit of Emulation, which quickly difeovered itfelf in fumptuous Build¬ 
ings, and more cfpecially in public Edifices dedicated either to Religious or 
Civil Purpofes S. The raifing and maintaining thefe, the Support of the 
great Officers Yent from Rome, the Salaries and Emoluments appropriated 
tU'dicir own IVIagiflratcs, and a Multitude of other Demands for the public 
i Sjbr-vjce, created a conftant, and in Proportion to their Improvements, an 
increafing Expence, which ofcourfe was raifed upon the People. In few 
Words, they had by degrees a regular Civil, Military, and Naval Eftablith- 
ment, for the defraying of which they had fettled and futlicient Funds; for 
in this, as we before oblcrved, the Roman Oeconomy was very exadt, and 
as thefe I'hings took Place in confcquence of their Policy, fo the Charge 
of fullaining them was not left (at leaf; not legally) to the Will or Ca¬ 
price of their Governors, but was provided for in the fame Method, and under 
the like Regulations, with thofc etlabliflied in their other Provinces. 

Agriculture was always the Firfi: Obje<5l the Romans had in View. 
In order to promote this they diftributed Lands, as wc have already obferved, 
to the Soldiers, referving a certain Rent upon them, for the Ufe of the Public, 
and in like Manner they afligned to luch as were difpofed to enterupon them. 
Lands that had never been cultivated, at an eafy Price. On the Produce of both 
thefe they levied an annual Tax, or rather feveral Taxes. In the Firfi;Place they 
took the Tythe of the Corn in Kind. Next fuch a farther Quantity as was 
held nccelfary for the public Service at a low fiated Price, if this was not 
found fufiicient, a farther Supply was exadted, but was paid for at a higher 

B The Diftinftion of Cities was a great Mark of the Roman Policy, of which we have room 
to fay but little here. Some were Municipia, or free Cities, the Inhabitants of which, with great 
Privileges wei c allowed to live under their own Laws, and of thefe we know only of Two in Bri¬ 
tain, Vcrulani near St. Albans and York. The next were Colonics, compufed originally, at leaft 
in a great Degree, of Roman Soldiers who had ferved their accuflomcd Time in the Army, and were 
rewarded with Lands in the Neighbourhood. Inferior totliefe were futh as enjoyed the jus Latiiim. 
Others again are ftiltd by Richard of Cirencefter, Stipendiary. Thefe had all of them Two 
Magillratcs of their own refembling Confuls, Senators, who could not enjoy that Rank without 
having a certain Revenue in Land. They had likewife Cenfors, hdils, Quaflors, Priefts, Augurs, 
&c. In a Word they bore in Proportion to their Size, a Rcfemblancc to Rome, and the Inhabi¬ 
tants in general not only lived after the Roman Manner, but fpokc the Latin Language. We 
are told that there were about Thirty Colonies in Spain, and there were about a Third Part as 
many here. But befides thefe there were the Confederate Cities, that is, the Na-uons who fub- 
mitted to the Romans upon certain Terms, and were therefore pcnniited to l.vc according to 
their own Cuftoms, paying annual Tribute, and furuidilag tlidr Coatingeut of Troops. 
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Price. At this alfo was furniihcd a Fourth Quantity for the Supply of th? 
Chief Magiftrate’s Family,, and fomctimes a Fifth was infifted upon-, ai 
a Mark of Refpedt in the Nature ef a free Gift. Thefe Irapofitioni did not 
fall Amply upon Wheatbut upon all other Grain, and even upon Pulfct. 
The Motives to thefe Levies were the Supply of the Soldiers, who had 
each a certain Quantity of Flour allowed him by the Month; for the 
Supply of their Magazines in their fortified Places, w'here they had ufually 
a Year’s Provifions j and as we have often mentioned imother Places, vail 
Quantities were exported for the Service of their Troops in Germany 
and Gaul h. 

But though thelargeft Revenue arofe from Arable, yet other Lands did 
not cfcape but were likewife taxed, in Proportion to the Profits acertTing- 
from them. Thus Orchards paid a double I'ythe, becaufe the Produce 
of them was without Labour. There was an Impofition likewife upon 
Meadows, when they were private Property. An exaft Regiilcr was kept 
of all Kind of Cattle that fed on the public Domain, and the certain 
Rate paid for every Beaft in Proportion to its V’^alue, which mull liavc 
arifen to a very confiderable Sum in a Country where the People were natU' 
rally inclined to grazing. In all Probability however the Weight of thei'e 
Taxes might gradually difpofe the People, where they found it practicable, 
to turn their Lands from Failure to Tillage, which was much cnctni- 
raged by the Government, as they were in no Danger of wanting Tattie 
from the Confederates, who ftill lived according to their ancient Cuitoms, 
and bred them in the marfliy and mountainous Parts in Abundance k 

The Firft of thefe Levies wa* called Fmmeotum Dccumanum, Tj’the Corn ; whic’', v. -.s t!',e 
abfolute Property of the State. The Second Frumentum eaiptum. Corn bought; b’,;: jviiJ I >r ,.t 
a lowPiicc. Tlic Third, Frumcmiun Imperatum, Corn upon Command, that is. by (Jid .i of 
the Senate, for which there was ufually given a Third more than for the boiiglu Corn. Tlie 
Fourth Frumentum ecftimatum, the Corn eftimated for the Pra’tor’s Houfliold, wivi was at the 
fame Price with the Frumentum Imperatum, The laft Frumentum ilonorariiim, wliidi Cievio 
fays, though it bore this fair Title, and was fuppofed to be a Mark of Rcfpecl, was in reality 
ext.orted by fclfifh and avaricious Magidrares, wiio upon DcteAbn were puniflied. W e luve 
before, p, 62, of this Voluine, (hewn of what Confequcnce the Fertility ot P.iitain was to the 
Northern Provinces of the Empire, and from iinqucflionablc Auth<jrity proved, tint Eight 
hundred VcfTels built on purpofe, of a large Size, were laden at ontc from hence with Corn, 
which on a moderate Computation mufl have amounted to between Two and Three hundred 
'i’houfand Quarters. 

’ In order to the regtilar CollcAion of tliis Tax, a Rrgifler was neccflitry, in which the Name 
of the F.iriner was fet down, and the N mber of Bealts which he kept. 'I’his Rcgiflcr was 
called .Scriptiira, whence the Name of the Tax. In this RegiAcr the Size and Situation of the 
Field was likewife deferibed, which was from thence ftilcd Scriptnrarlus Ager, and the Comp¬ 
troller Cjencral of this 'Tax had the 'Title of Magiller Scripiurw. 'Thefe Circumflances arc men¬ 
tioned to give the Reader an Idea of the methodical Accuracy of the Romans in 'Things of this 
Nature, which will fully fupport what wc have faid in the 'Text, of the Coneftuefs of their 
C>tconomy. 
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Tt vi-a« not from the Surface only, but even from thcBofom of the Earth, 
that the Romans cxtradled a Revenue. Britain had been always famous 
for.Tin, and continued fo under their Dominion, as a Proof of which 
fome of the Emperois that fet up here, coined Money or Medals of this 
Metai. They extrcuiled alfo great Quantities both of Lead and Iron, and of the 
latt'.r crpeci illy nwfedmany Manufadurcs. From all thefe Mines a Revenue 
accrued to the State which in other Countries was a Tenth, and very probably 
it was the fame here. It is certain that the Romans knew there was both Gold 
and Silver in Britain, but it is not cert.un that they drew any Advantage from 
thehi. In their other Provinces Gold Mines were only wrought for the Profit 
;‘cf the ICmperor, which might be a good Rcafon for the Britons concealing 
them heic, that is, the Rivulets in which the Particles of Gold were found, 
and the Mountains from which they defeended )•. 

Tin; vending of Salt belonged exclufivcly to the Public, whether made 
in the i’rovince or brought hither from abroad. This mufi: have produced 
a vafl Income fn;m the general Confamption of a Commodity fo necef- 
fary to Mankind. Yet it hath been fuggclled, that this did not originally 
nrife iVoin a Dclirc of burdening, but rather of eafing the People, bccaufe 
thofc who dealt in it raifed it to an extravagant Price, to prevent which 
the Sale of it was confined to Perfons intrufted by the Magirtrates, by which 
Means this Ncccllary of Life was through the whole Empire fupplied in 
Abundance, and at a reafonable Price 

Bt.siDF.s all thefe, they levied inland Duties and Cufioms upon all 
Goods. The former were paid at the Entrance into Cities and Towns; 
the latter before Goods were either Ihipped or landed, which were viewed 
by the Revenue Oliicers, and paid accordijig to their Value, fometimes 

^ Wi- !i,iv< in I'ic fij'mer Part of this Wi'il; HiiJ fo much of the Mefal.s .n this Country, 
that ihcu! l.'s IV) ntc.i l i li'.vclii.if' on the S.Li'oioit here. I'he I'impcror Claudius llruck a Co¬ 
lony Medal cd C.imuju 'onnm in 'I'in. 'I'hoe is likewilcanother of the fame jMetal of Caraufius in 
the Cabinet <■' Or. Shai pc, .Archdeacon of Northumberland. The Mines of (. arthagena in Spain 
provlnccd to il.c Kouiun ■ to tl-.c Value of Kigl'.t hundred Ponnd.s per Diem, and they wrought a 
t/oUl Mine in l')al:u;v,i.i wiiich hrouglit in more than twice that Simi, Wc may therefore lafely 
conc'mlt, th.if if tlu v had w i ought any fitch, we ih.iuld have heard of them in Kritiiin. 

‘ .As in reg.nrd to 'rajtcs a-, well as c'cr}' Thing die, this great people W'ere icgul.nr and fyftc- 
matic, wc may be I m e that tiiis Tax i-ti Sait extended to their Provinces here. It was a very 
aijfieiit T.iX, oiigir.ally impofed by .\iieiis Alartius one of their Kings, but aboliflitd with Mo¬ 
narchy. It was revivetl ag.iiu fc'r the Keafon meiitioneJ in the Ttxt, as Livy tells us. An ad¬ 
ditional Impofl being l.iij by M. l.ivius, lie obtained from thence the Surname of Salinator, 
There wc-re not onl\ Salt-works wrought for the Henelit of the Public, but others likewife that 
were pi i\ ite Pi opei ty, tlic Produce of which however they fold to the State. It i,, in.pofliblc to 
f'ly what this 'J’ax produced, but however modciatc it might bo. it mml have .irniiunted to an 
immenfe Sum, if tiuro were, as hath been afferted. Seventy-five Midions of People in the Roman 
■Kmpire. As Male Criminals weic condemned to woilt in the Miiic.i, fo IVonscn tor certain Of- 
/wiccs were doomed to tlie Saliiuv or Salt-works. 
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and in Tome Places at a higher, in others at a lower Rate; what this Waa^ 
in Britain cannot with any Certainty be determined, but according to the 
belt Lights that we have, it might be fometimes at Five per Cent, and 
at others about Half as much. Whatever it 'was, it amounted to a very 
krge Sum, and was always coniidered as a principal Branch of .the ef- 
tablifhed Revenue m. 

0 

THERi^wcre befides thefe capital and conftant Impofts, others which 
were peribnal, and which were peculiarly diftinguifhed by the Title of 
Tribute. The Firft of thefc was a Capitation or Poll Tax, as to the Na¬ 
ture of which nothing can pofitively be affirmed, except that it was le- , 
vied in Britain, as was alfo another ftill harflier upon Burials. Thefe" 
feem to have been incertain in their Nature, fometimes more, Ibmetimes 
Icfs, according to the Exigencies of the State. But it ihould feem that 
the Tribute or Poll Tax was conftantly levied on thofe, who fubmitted 
to the Roman Power, and poffibly not on thofe who were ftiled Allies or 
Confederates". The Working on the public Roads was another Kind of 
perfonal Service, for which, however, mch as were employed therein, re¬ 
ceived competent Wages or at leaft Subfiftcncc. It hath been already ob- 
ferved, that the Confederates furniffied their Contingent of Troops, both of 
Horfe and Foot, but more efpecially the former, who were placed on the 

* The ^and Duty upon Goods, which the Romans ftiled Ve<5iigal in porta, was levied upon 
whatever pai&d either by Land or Water, and was colie&ed upon Rivers, Bridges, and at the Gates 
of Towns. The Duty upon Importation and Exportation was called Veftigai Peregrinum. We 
learn from a Padage in Cicero^ that in the Port of SyracuTe it was Five per Cent, in his Time. 
But from the very Nature of Things, it muA have altered, as it was an excellent Engine in the 
Hands of Government for the proper Regulation- of Commerce, in which Light it appears to have 
been very well underftoodi for Pliny mentions that the Indian Trade carried on by the Port of 
Alexandria, drained Rome of between Four and Five hundred thoufand Ponnds a Year; and 
we alfo know, that the CuAoms of Alexandria rofe higher than any other Port in the Empire. As 
we had maay Ports in Britain, fbme of them very confiderable and much- frequented, it cannot 
be doubted that in quiet Times the CuAoms muA have rifen, as well as iniand Doties, to very 
large Sums, though the Rates might be very moderate fiuce it could not efcape fo wife a People, 
that the lower the Duty the higlwr the Revenue. 

■ Dion. HiA. Rom. lib. Ixii. It is froth the Speech of Boadicea recorded by Dio, that we learn 
both thefe Taxes were exa^ed here under the Emperor Nero. If the Reader difeovers any In* 
certainty or Ambiguity in the Text, he muA aferibe it to our Want of Authorities, which put» 
it out of our Power tq be clearer or more explicit. We know that thofe who fubmitted to the 
Romans, were in general taxed by them, fo that immenfe Sums in ready Money were annually 
fent from the Provinces ; but we are far from knowing cxaAly, how all this Money was raifed. 
Vefpafian impofed a Poll Tax upon the Jews. In Gaul this Tax was fwclled to fuch an enor¬ 
mous D^ee, that when Julian commanded there, he reduced it to Icfs than One*third Part. It 
is geuerally faid that Tributum implies an Impofition upon Petfons, Ve^igal, upon Goods; but 
perhaps this is not always to be rdied on. When AuguAus made a Divifion between the Pro¬ 
vinces left to the People, and ti$^e that appertained to- the Emperor, he dirc(Aed, that tbo 
Money raifed in the foimcr Aiould be culled Tributa, in the LUter Stipendia> 
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Wiflgs of the Army, and fe^m to have been commanded by Roman Of¬ 
ficers®. 

In the Times of the Republic, all Taxes were impofed by the Senate’ 
with great Deliberation, and uniformly levied. But in-the Time of the Em¬ 
perors, they were fettled finmly by their Edids, according to their Will, and- 
fometimes, though rarely, luppreflcd when they grew intolerable. Thefe 
were moftly a Kind of Excifes, fuch as the Duty on the Sale of Slaves,- 
upon Goods fold by Aui^ion, upon the Admifilon of Artificers or Me¬ 
chanics to what might be called their Freedom. For in thefe Times they 
|ia<f Colleges, as they called them, of Carpenters, Joiners, Smiths, Ar- 
mOur’ers, Mafons, &c. in the Nature of our Corporations **. There was 
likewife a Duty upon Smoke, which was a Kind of Hearth or Chimney 
Tax, and feveral others. Amongft thefe there was One upon Horfe’s 
Dung, and Vefpafian’s famous Tax upon Urine ; which Excifes mull al¬ 
together ha?e produced a great Deal of Money, though we have not the 
finallell Materials to warrant any Computation q. 

Ir 


* The Confederates were fometlmes more in Namber than the Legions, and it was tbis made 
the Precautions mentioned in the Text fo neceflary. By dividing them, and placing them oa 
tlie Flanks, their Force was IcfTcned, and by their being commanded by Roman Officers Ailed 
Prefers, it was made Aill more difficult for them to revolt. Befidcs the Horfe fought imme¬ 
diately under the Eye of the Commander in Chief. In the laA Battle fought by Agricola againft 
Galgacus, this Prince in his Harangue obferves, that the Roman Colonics were compofed only 
of weak, old, and worn out Soldiers, that the confederateCities were many of them dlfcontented, 
and that thofe In that Army could not Aght with a good Will ag.iinA their Countrymen, fo that' 
if once beaten in the Field, the Romans would immediately And themfelves oppreiled by Ene¬ 
mies OB every Side. 

It might be eaAly apprehended at ArA Sight, that being expofed to fnch a Variety of Impo* 
Ations, and thefe reaching to all Ranks and Degrees of Praplc, the Barden of the Roman Govern¬ 
ment muA have been great, as indeed it was, but not oppreffive. For the Multiplicity of Taxes - 
was in a great Meafure balanced by the Multiplicity of public Expences in the ere^Tting fumptuons 
EdiAces for public Pnrpofcs, building Fortrcflc?, laying out extenAve and expenfivc Roads,^ibit- 
ing Shews and Spcftacles for the Amufement of the People, all ilfuing out of the Treafury; bcAdes 
the Support of the Civil, Military, and Naval EAablifhmcnts, the SubfiAance of the Confederate 
Troops whenever they Were employed, the ConAruflion and Repair of Ships, and a Variety of 
other contingent Articles, which gradually diffiiied a very great Part of the Money among the 
People from whom it had been colleffed. Add to this the ProAts ariAng from foreign Com¬ 
merce, which being maintained by the native Commodities and Manufaffures of this Country, 
brought in continual Supplies of Wealth, without which it would have been impoffible to have-' 
fupplied the Sums annually tranfmitted »o Rome, on private as well as the public Account. 

■> Eiitrop. lib. vl. cap. 14. Veil. Pater, lib. u. p. 144. Tacit.’ Annal. lib. i. cap. xi. It-would' 
certainly be more fatisfaiVory if we could aAbrd the Reader fo much as a probable Account of 
the Revenue raifed by the Romans in Britain. Some Guefs might be formed if weknewi^certainly 
what Income they received from Gaul. Eutro^nus indeed fets it down exprefsly, that Caefar drew- 
from thence by way of Tribute, Upwards of Three hundred and Twenty' thoufand Pounds ana • 
uoally.- The very learned Lip.Aus thinks there is an Error in-the Figures, and that he levied> 
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It would not be difficult to add a great Deal more on fo extenfive a 
Subjedl as this, by pointing out efpecially the feveral Alterations made by 
Conftantine and his Succeflbrs in the Adminillration of Government, 
through the whole Extent of the Empire, and confequently in the Bri¬ 
tannic Provinces. But bcfides our having already fpoken on this’Head in 
the former Book, very little could be advanced in Refesence to Taxes, and 
their 'Produce, but from Conjedrure; which, however it might ferve to 
amufe, could contribute fcarce at all, to what alone is had in view here, 
the Information of the Reader. We will therefore inilead of launching 
into a Field of Speculation, proceed to a Point of much more Confe- 
quence, and endeavour as fuccindly as poffible to (hew how a Revenue,;in 
Appearance fo very complicated, could neverthelefs be very accurately af- 
lefTed, regularly colleded, and in general properly applied, fo as to an- 
fwer all thofe Ends for which it was railed, and thereby juftify the Ex¬ 
cellence of that ceconomic Plan, for which in all Ages the Romans have 
been fo much commended ^ 

have already obferved, that in the free Cities and Colonies there 
was an exad Reprefentation in refpe<ft to the Magiftrates, of the Capital 
of the Empire, Rome. Thefo Magiftrates were not honorary, or (imply 
graced with the fame Titles, but within their fmall Diftridts were ef- 
fedively what they were ftiled. The Cenfors at Rome let once in Five 
Years the public Revenues to farm, and they were enabled to form a true 
Judgment of the Value of thefe Farms, from the Reports made to them 

Ten Times that Sum, or upwards of Three Millions. Velleius Paterculus fpeaking of Augulius 
fey®, that he rendered Egypt tributary to the Empire, and that the Revenue was nearly equal 
to what his Father extraAed from Caul, which may be thought to countenance tlie Opinion of 
J^iplius. But flill there is nothing certain. We muft not conclude from hence that the Ro> 
naans were not very exaA in this Matter. On the contrary, AuguRus left behind him, as Taci« 
tns inform os, an exaA Detail of the Forces and Revenue of the whole Empire, and upon this 
Plan perhaps other Emperors proceeded. Appian, who flourilhed under the Emperor Adrian, 
undertook to give a like Account, which tyould have fully anfwercd our Purpofe. But un> 
fortunaidy neither of thefe are now extant. 

r The Particulars jneotioned in the Text have been colleAcd from the beft Authorities, 
10 Jhave fpecified thefe exaflly would have takra up a great Deal of Room, which we have 
not to fpare. Qcero in his Orations affords great Light with refpedt to thefe Matters in the 
Time of the Republic. They are afterwards to be picked up out of the Roman HiRorians, 
and fuch Greek Writers as have alfo treated that Subje^. Thefe have been drawn together 
in different Collodions of Roman Antiquities. But if the Reader is defirous of entering more 
minutely into any of the Points mentioned, he may very eafily gratify his Curioftty by con- 
fulting the learnt Didionary of Samuel Pitifeus, who'-with equal Labour and Accuracy hath 
collefled all the fcattered Materials, ranged them under their proper H^ds, and adjuRed the 
Whole in alphabetical 0 /der. Our Point, as we faid at the Beginning of this Chapter, was to 
five the.Reader a competeat Tm df the Roman Retenues in Britain, and the Intention of 
wis Note is to point out to biiB the Means a£ obtaining -anore particular Uiforraation if fa« 
^/es it. ... 
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tfy the Cenibrs in the Provinces, who took each in his own Diftridt, a 
moft accurate and diftind: Account of every Perfon refiding therein, and 
of bis Condition and Circumilances. Th^ fet down his Name and Age, 
if fingle or married, his Children,, the Lands he pofTefled, their annual 
Produce in Corn, Fruit, or Hay, the Number of Cattle he kept on the 
Domain of the Republic, or on his own Lands. They regiftered in 
like Manner the Quantity and the current Price of the feveral Rinds of Mer¬ 
chandize tranfportsd from One Province to another,, and the Duties they 
paid j the Amount of the ImpoR upon Salt, and the Produce of the 
Mines. In coi^fequence of their Reports the Ccnfors were enabled to fix 
the Value of the Farms, and thofe who took them fent a Number of 
Qflicers to receive and colledt thefe Revenues. The Provincial Cepfors, 
liloe thofe in the Capital, were chofen by the People, who of courfe took 
all the Care they could, to eledl Men of the ftri(^efl Integrity and Ho¬ 
nour, as their own Eafe and Happinefs depended fo much on their mak¬ 
ing a right Choice. The Officers of the Revenue were under the Coh- 
troul of the Tribunals, and in the laft Refort of the Prcetor, who de¬ 
termined whether their Claims were well founded, or the Colonifts in¬ 
jured by too high a Charge. In like Manner the Queftors received the 
public Money, and accounted for it; the Edils had the Care of public 
Buildings of every fort, faw that they were kept in good Order and per- 
feft Repair, and the fame Affiduity was (hewn by other Officers in their 
fcfpedlive Stations. This Order of Things, though eftabliftied at firft 
with Difficulty, grew in a courfe of Years fo habitual, that all Things 
were cond“u6led with equal Regularity and Facility. 


We muft not however conclude from hence, that thefe wife Regula¬ 
tions were at all Times punflually obferved, fo that, what we have been 
faying, is to be reftrained to thofe Periods in which they were fo, and 
in which they failed not to have their EfFeds. Sut as Laws are framed 
by Men guided by the Didates of Reafon,. and ading from Principles of 
public Spirit $ fo the Execution of them mufi: have fometimes fallen into the 
Hands of fuch, as adcd under the Impulfe of their Paffions, or from Mo¬ 
tives of Self-intereft; when the true Tendency of thefe Laws were of 
courfe interrupted. This happened in the Provinces,, even in the Times 
of the Common wc.alth, for which the Offenders were frequently punifhed.. 
But Britain did not become a Province till after the Reman Liberty was 
fubverted; and we know that under the Emperors thefe Evils were very- 
early felt here. In fucceeding Times Abufea of Power, were not uncom¬ 
mon, or the Confequences.of them Difeontertt and popular Commotions^, 
unknown. On the contrary, it hath been fhewn in the preceding Book, 
tliat to compofe thefe Difgrders, as well as to reprofs the Incurfions of 

thfi 
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•the unconquered Natives, feveral En^erors, which is a full Proof of the 
Importance of Britain, came over in rerlbn, and valued themfelves highly 
,on their Exploits here. But all this did not hinder, at leaft, for a very long 
Space, the Pronefs of Improvements, or pi event the Country from 
vrearing a'vefy ^urifhing Appearance, notwithftanding the Number and 
Weight of the Taxes, and which was ftill a greater Mifchiqf, the Ap- 
vplication of a confiderable Part of them to Purpofes that had no Kelation to 
iritain. ^ 

It is of great Importance to make it clear to the intelligent Reader, that 
^hile under their Dominion Britain was in a thriving Condition, becaufe 
this will {hew the Connexion between the Increafe of public Revenue, 
and the general Welfare of the People upon whom it was raifed. We 
have already maintained that the raifing Corn in Britain was prat^ifed be¬ 
fore the Coming of the Romans. Caefar owns this, for he found it ftand- 
ing at his Arrival. Yet there is no Doubt that the Romans inflrudted 
their Subjedts more perfedlly in the Art of Tillage, introduced a Variety 
of Grains and Pulfe, and being themfelves as good Huibandmen as any in 
the World, extended the Pradice wherever they fettled, and this mod 
cfFedually by fixing the great Fund of their Taxes gn the Produce of 
the Earth. Their Policy in reference to this extended to Meadows, Orchards^ 
Gardens, all of which they meliorated in many Refpeds, and at the fame 
Time and ’^vith the fame Views improved Pafturage, and taught the Me¬ 
thod of Breeding a large Size of Cattle for the Plough, and of feeding Sheep 
for their Fleeces, as well as for their Flefh. They no Doubt taught like- 
wile better Methods of making Cloth, though both the Gauls and the 
Britons had a cokrfe Kind before^hey came amongfi: them. In like Man- 
tier they gave them better Notions of the complicated Arts of raifing, pre¬ 
paring, and manufaduring Hemp and Flax. Architedure alfo, and al 
the Brsmehes of Ingenuity fubfervient thereto, they likewife communi¬ 
cated, and no Doubt found the People very apt Scholars, as the Conftruc- 
tion of their War Chariots is an inconteftable Proof of their Genius ir 
this Relped, and the Bnilding fb great a City as Camulbdunum in a fevt 
Years, a Fad that fully fupports what hath been advanced. In a Courfi 
of Years th^ raifed Numbers of Mechanics of every Kind, and the Con- 
veniiencies of Life thus provided for, they likewife improved their Tafi;« 
in the finer Arts of Sculpture, Fainting, Poetry, andMufic. 

A WELL cultivated Country is a fufiiclent Proof of its being well inha 
hited } but fomelhtng more pediaps may be thought necefiary, to fhew tba 
thefe People were lu ^<^iy and even in afiluedt Circumftanccs. .This ma; 
he efiedually done by conlidering the great Number and apparent Splendo 
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their Cities. In thefc, cfpecially fuch as were free Roman Colonies, or Ca¬ 
pitals of Provinces, there were all the Marks of Grandeur, that every where 
diftinguiflicd the Roman Genius. They had for Example fpacious Am¬ 
phitheatres for the Exhibition of public Games and Shows, Things necef- 
fary to captivate the Minds, and conciliate the AfFedions of the common 
People. Magnificent Bafilics or Halls of Juftice, which ferved likewife 
for the public Mrttings of Strangers, and had Shops on both Sides like our 
Exchanges. Stately Baths, Temples, Porticos,Places for public Exercife, and 
whatever elfe«couJd contribute to decorate thefc Refidences of the Roman 
Officers. Leffer Towns were neat and well built, and all their nume¬ 
rous Forts ftrongly fortified, and their Walls compofed of the beft and 
moft lading Materials, more efpecially thofe upon the Coaft which were 
meant to cover and prote<3: their maritime Places. For the Truth of this 
the Things themfelves give Evidence to this Day, as well as of the Taftc 
and Elegance and immenfe Expence of their fplendid Villa’s from the 
Ruins that yet remain, and from the authentic Accounts that we have, 
of what excited the Admiration and Aftonifhraent of former Times, fo 
that on this Head our Proofs arc moft conclufive s. ^ 

• The eafleft Method of gaining a clear and competent Notion of the Size and Splendour of the 
Roman Cities ip Britain, is to coniider carefully the Accounts we have of thofe that are now in 
Ruins. Of thef# we (hall mention Three, referring the Reader to thofe Pa/Tages in ancient and 
modem Authors, where he may fatisfy himfclf as to their original State, Firftof thefe 

(hall be Verolanium or Vcrulam, out of which rofe firft the Abby, and then the Town of St. Al¬ 
bans in Hertforddiirc. Mat. Paris Vit. S. Albani Abbat. p. 40,41. Leiandi Commentarii in 
Cygneam Cantionem, p. 95. Lambard’s Didlionary, p. 4. Spenfer’s Ruins of Time. Camdeni 
Britanniae, p. 292, 293. Englifh Trandation, p. 351—355. Stukelcy’s Itinerary, p. ilo. and 
in Plate 9; the Reader may fee that the Situation both of the old City, which Boadicea deftroyed, 
and the new One which the Saxons overthrew, are Bill to be didinguilhed. The Second is Sil- 
chefter, which is as much as to fay the great City, in Hamplhire on the Borders of Berk(hire, 
in refpeft to the Roman Name of which Authors arc not agreed, but Camden’s Opinion that it 
w'as Vindonum feems the moft probable. It is now arable Land, though there was a fm.all Village 
and Pari(h Church in it in the Time of Queen Elizabeth. There is an Amphitheatre near it. Le¬ 
iandi Commentarii in Cygneam Cantionem, p. 47. Itinerary, vol. vi. fol. 56. Lauibard’s DiAionary, 
p. 320. Camdeni Briiannise,p. 195. E-T. p. 147. Weever’s Funeral Monuments, p. 39. Stukeley’s 
Itinerary, p. 169, 170, PI.61. Tne Third is Rhutupium, Rutupium or RhitupisPortus,now Rich- 
borough, of which having faid fo much in the former Volume, only the Writers who have pre- 
ferved Accounts of it (hall be mentioned here, and thefe are Lelandi,Geneth .Ead. Principis, p. 39. Iti¬ 
nerary, vol. vii. fol. 138. Lambard’s Diftionary, p. 287. Harrifon’s Defeription of Britain, Book 
i. chap. viii. fol. 12. Camdeni Britannia:, p. 240. E. T. 243—245. Somner’s Roman Forts 
and Ports in Kent, p. 4. 17. 89. Battcly Antiquitates Rutupinae. Lewis’s Hiftory and Anti¬ 
quities of Tenet. Stukeley’s Itinerary, p. 117. 119. From thefe it will be apparent that what 
has been faid in refpeft to their Choice of Situations is exaffly true. In regard to the Strength of 
their Buildings neither the Teeth of Time or the Violence of Men have in the Courfc of fo nwny 
Ages been able utterly to efface them, and in refpeft to their Richts and elegant Decorations, 
Botwithftanding the Plunder of fo long a Period, they arc not yet abfoiutcly exh.iuftcd. 

yoL. II. S f f Another 
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Another and no Icfs cogent Argument, if it was neceffary, might 
be drawn from the vigorous Efforts made by ieveral Commanders in Bri-^ 
tain to raife themfelves to the Imperial Dignity. Clodius Albinus was- 
very near edediing this againft Severus, and in his Defeat there perifhed 
the Flower of the Britifh Youth. Carauiius feized’and kept Britain with 
the Title of Emperor for feveral Years, performing great Things both 
by Land and Sea, and doubtful it is how much longer he might have kept it 
if he had not been murdered by Alledtus, who for a fliort Time wore 
the fame Title. Conflantine was faluted Emperor here, and manifefled 
through his whole Reigti a great Kindnefs for this Country. Laflly, Maxi¬ 
mus aifuming the Purple carried over a great Army from hence, and after 
murdering the Emperor Gratian, penetrated into Italy, where he perifhed.' 
All thefe were fupported in their Defigns by the Fleets, the Forces, and 
the Treafures of Britain, which fully demonftrate the Wealth and Strength 
of this Country under the Dominion of the Romans. It may be thefe fre¬ 
quent Revolts might induce the Emperors to adopt for their own Security 
the Maxim of withdrawing fuch Troops as were formed in the Provinces, 
that they might be in lefs Danger from the Officers who commanded 
here. Whether this was the Cafe or not, certain it is, that however the 
great Captains before-mentioned might raife and extend the Fame, they 
exceedingly enervated the natural Strength of Britain, and thereby con¬ 
tributed to leave her in that weak and hclplefs State, in which fhe ap¬ 
peared when deferted by the Roman Legions. 

After having thus inconteftably eflablifhed the Fa£l, that in the Time of 
Peace, and of well fettled Government, the People in the Roman Provinces 
here lived much at their Eafe, and enjoyed ^1 the Bleffings of Life in 
great Abundance. I fay, having eflablifhed this, let us have leave to enquire 
a little into the Caufes, which are in truth the proper Bufinefs of this 
Chapter. In the Firft Place, the fortified Line which made their Nor¬ 
thern Frontier, fecured the Country behind it from the Incurlions of the 
uncivilized Natives, and the interior Parts were likewife covered by For- 
trefTes, and when Occafion required by Winter Camps, which were very 
ftrong and fo well chofen, that they were commonly fucceeded by Villages 
when deferted. The Communication throughout all the Provinces was 
effedually provided for by their excellent Roads, and in fome Places 
where it was more commodious by Canals. This exceedingly facilitated 
the Conveyance of Provifions and all other Neceifarics, for which there 
was a conflant and a regular Demand ; which uniform Correfpondence 
was of the highefl Utility to the Inhabitants, as it enabled them to carry 
their Commodities where-«ver there was a Market. The Plan of Govern¬ 
ment alfo, being every where the fame, kept all Ranks and Degrees of 

3 People 
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People in due Subordination. At the fame Time this feldom gave Oc- 
cafion to Oppreffion, as it was a conftant Maxim of theirs, to encourage 
by every Method the Exertion of Talents of every Kind for the common 
&neiit of Society. As their domeflic Trade was perfedly well protected, 
fo the like Care was taken, as we have already hinted, of their foreign 
Comnierce, which was as extenfive as the Bounds of the Empire j and to 
all this we may-add, that their very Taxes, Impofitions, and Duties of 
every Kind contributed not a little to the public Welfare, by difeourag- 
ing Idlcnefs„ exciting Induftry, and promoting an adivc, regular, and 
continual Circulation. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Revenues of the Saxon Monarchs. 


r HE Saxons, in Proportion as they founded and fecured their Principalis 
ties, applied themfelves ajpduoujiy to the Improvement of the Countries 
they pojj'ej'ed. By their Jieady and general Application to Hujbandry they 
very Joan procured Plenty, and in confequence of that rendered their feve^ 
ral Kingdoms populous. Pheywere at the fame Time far from being negligent 
as to maritime Affairs, which at frji aroje from NeceJJity, and became c^'ter- 
wards very convenient. Their political Confiitution was formed upon their old 
Cujioms applied to the Change in their Situation, which created an uniform 
Syjlem of fundamental Laws in each State. This EJlablijhment formed from 
the very Beginning for the common Benefit, fuch Ties upon Individuals as 
proved in ffebl a public Revenue. The Provfion made for their Chief 
Magifiraie or King confifiedfirfi in Lands allotted to him as his Demefnes. 
The Fines for great, and the Mulcls for Icffer Offences, compqfed another 
Branch of the regal Revenue. The Tolls, Duties, and other Impofitions on 
the inland Trade of Boroughs, and the Rents of Houfes in them built upon 
the Royal Dcmefnc, became a Third Branch. The lafi confified in the Cujioms 
or Duties levied on the Exportation of native Commodities, and on the Im~ 
portation ofj'oreign Goods into their reJpeBive Kingdoms. Thefe Revenues, as 
their Hifiory fioew, werefully anj'werable to the Occajions of their Monarchs. 
They without any extraordinary Aids or Ajjiftance lived with Dignity and 
Splendour, beloved by their SubjeBs, and revered by their Neighbours, The 
Mode of Perception rendered their Revenues a Means oj'improving the Coun- 
try. At the fame Time that they contributed to the Eafe, Emolument, and 
Welfare of the People. 

S f f 2 AX 
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A t the Firft Entrance of the Saxons and their Confederates into this 
Ifland, and after their turning their Swords upon thofe, who are 
faid to have invited them hither* there followed, as we have elfewhcrc 
thewn, a difmal Scene of Defolation and Deftrudtion. But when thefe 
Nations had eftablifhed thcmfelves by Force, they began, as it was natural, 
to think of preferving and improving their Poffeflions. Their Firft Prin¬ 
cipalities being fmall, their Rulers or Kings were able to vifit and to fuper- 
intend the different Parts of their Dominions, which they fettled and 
governed according to the Cuftoms of their Anceftors, witli fuch fmall 
Alterations as became requifite* from the Change in their Condition, as they 
were now no longer under the Neceftity of quitting their Abodes as they 
had formerly done, which Alteration in Circumftances introditced Notions 
of Property, and with them a NecelTity of dividing and afligning feparato 
Portions of the Copntry, that it might be the more fpeedily cultivated, 
for their Subfiftence. In this the Prince did not adl according to his own 
Will, but by the Advice of his principal Commanders, who, as they had 
been the Companions of his Viftories, were Sharers likewife in his Con- 
quefts, and Partakers in the Labours requifite to their Security and Improve¬ 
ment ». 

In order to this, after the Divifion and Subdivifion of the Country they 
pofleffed, amongft the feveral greater and leffer Leaders and their De¬ 
pendants, they took the beft Meafures in their Power to cultivate the Lands, 
and to raife from their Produce the Neceffaries and Conveniencies of Life, 
in which from the Nature of their free Government, which afforded every 
Encouragement to Induftry, they became quickly very fuccefsful, and in 
Proportion as their Abilities and Numbers increafed, began to repair many 
of thofe Cities and Towns, which in the Heat of their War againft the Bri¬ 
tons they had overthrown, being invited thereto by the Convenience of 
their Situations, and the Plenty of Materials they afforded. In the Con- 

• The Firft Leader of the Saxons, Heogift, after earions Struggles erefted the Kingdom of 
Kent. He appears to have been a Perfon as much diftinguiihcd by his political at by bis military 
Talents. He contented hitnfelf with that fmall but fertile Territory, fixing the Eaft Saxons oa 
■one Side, and the Sooth Saxons on the other, by which it was efFcftualiy covered. His Succef- 
fors adopted his Maxims. His Son Efle, Oife, or Ofea, who hath been ftiled the Saxon Nnma, 
fettled a reralar Plan of Government, fo much to the Satisfaction of his Subjects, that they 
ftiled themklves Elkins. His Son and his Grandfon purfued his Meafures, fo that for the Space 
of near a Century they lived.in profound Peace, and foeffcCtBally fettled and improved their 
Country, that Ethelbert the Fifth in SuccelTion from Hengift, who proved a more aCtive and am¬ 
bitions Prince, ftretchid his Dominions, or at lead his Influence, as far as the Humber. It wac 
from hence, that Kent, as it was the firft was aifo the molt flourilhing of all the Saxon Kingdoms, 
and the Inhabitants, from a Seafe of their own Felicity, the poft ftrongly attathed to their owb 
C uftoms. 

ftru^ioa 
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ftrudlion of thefe, and of fuch Fortreflcs as were requifite to fecure thein# 
in the Building of Bridges, and other neccflary Means of Communication, 
the Diretflion of the King, affifted by his Council, was puinflually obeyed ; 
for as thefe Diredlions were didated by Prudence and Experience; and 
were vifibly intended for thecommon Good, they were willingly fubmitted 
to by the People, who felt the Advantages that flowed from them, and 
thus thefe Kingdoms gradually increafed, and as the principal Objedt in 
Time of Peace was Cultivation, the Country grew populous of courie, and 
as from their P]an of Policy, Power and Rank attended Property, a Spirit 
of Emulation every where produced Plenty, fo long as there was no Inter¬ 
ruption of Peace •>. 

These People before their Entrance into Britain were famous for their 
Exploits at Sea, and were efteemed the hardieft and the moft enterprizing 
Seamen in thofe Days. The Recruits that from time to time they re¬ 
ceived, and which enabled them to keep, and to extend their Pofleffions 
here, came to them likewife by Sea. When more thoroughly fettled, they 
keptupaconftantCorrefpondence with their Neighbours; andallthis induced 
them to be very attentive to the Ports in their little States, which they for¬ 
tified early, and built Towns in their Neighbourhood. They received fo¬ 
reign Merchants with great Kindnefs, allowed them to trade freely, and when 
any Veflels were wrecked upon their Coafts, behaved with Juflice and 
Humanity to fuch as efcaped. Thefe were among the Cuftoms they 
had learned from their Anceftors, and which had the Force of Laws in 
the Countries with which they had an Intercourfe. A Spirit of Com¬ 
merce prevailed amongfl: them from the very Beginning, and of courfe en¬ 
larged in Proportion with their other Improvements, fo that Trade was 
ever efteemed amongft them as a very honourable Occupation j and though 
their VefTcls were not very large or ftrong, yet they were very numerous. 


It hath been proveJ, that Gavelkind lignifies properly Land yielding Rent, or in other 
Words a Country thoroughly improved. In order to this, almofl:every Rank of People had fome 
Kind or other of Property, which encouraged their Induftry, and was the Caufe of that general 
Cultivation before-mentioned. Many Portions of Land were let out by great Proprietors on a 
referved Rent, and this was ft'.led Caffoland. Thefe again had their Undertenants, as well as 
the great Proprietors, who had fmall Pieces of Land in Confidcration of the Services they performed, 
fuch as reaping their Landlord’s Corn, mowing his Grafs, carrying his Grain to Market, which 
b-ad all their proper Names, Work-land, Cot-land, Aver-land, Drof-land, Swilling-Jand, the Ex¬ 
planation of thefe and many more may be found in the very learned and induftrious Mr. Somner’s 
Treatife of Gavelkind, p. 115. This may ferve to convince the Reader of the Truth of what is 
find in the Text, and to fhew him that what hath been advanced in the former Book and clfewhere, 
in rcfjpcft to the Application of the Saxons to Hulbandry is perfcJlly well-founded. It may not 
be aniiis to add, that though the Cuftom of Gavelkind is now chiefly to be found in Kent, yet 
in the Time of the Saxons it prevailed generally tlirough the whole Kingdom. 

and 
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and fcrved to find Employnment for a great Body of Seamen, as is evident 
from the Fleets that they occafionally fitted out c. 

The People who fettled here after their driving out the Britons, though of 
dificrent Nations, had the fame Language, and in general the fame Cuf- 
toms, of which they were very tenacious, and of courfe thefe had all the 
Force and Efficacy of Laws. But though in general they were the fame 
in refpedt to their Nature, yet they might and did vary in particular Cir- 
cumllances, and thefe Variations fubfifted even after the feveral Principa¬ 
lities were united into One Kingdom. In each of thefe there can be no 
Doubt that the Prince had a competent Revenue for the Support of his 
Dignity, and this in virtue of their ancient Cuftoras arifing from the R-eafon 
of the Thing, for with regard to written Laws they had none for a Century 
and a Half after their coming hither, and even thefe enadt nothing upon 
that Head, becaufe, as we (hall fee, it was unnecelTary. In reference to this 
as well as other Things, the fame Rule it is likely prevailed in every One 
of their States, which made no Alteration requifite upon their Coalition, of 
which we do not perceive any Traces. All that hath been faid regards the 
pure Saxon Conftitution while that remained unaltered, and the People un¬ 
mixed with Danes and other foreign Nations; for in confequence of this 
many Alterations were made, and many Innovations took Place, for want 
of attending to which many Things have been reprefented as fuch, which 
in reality, though they happened in the Time of the Saxons, were by no 
Means Part of the Saxon Conftitution. For this appears to have been very 
fimple in itfelf, very regular in its Forms, and very uniform in its Ope- 


« It is'generally agreed, that the peculiar Privileges granted to the Cinque Ports'are to be referred 
to the Times of the Saxons, and were probably a political Inftitution of the Kings of Kent, and it 
is alfo generally allowed, that Earl Godwin exercifed the Office of Warden in the Time of Ed¬ 
ward theConfeflur. Ethdbert, who is jneationed in a former Note, married a French Princefs, 
which (hews that there was a friendly Correfpondence between the Two Kingdoms. In Prucefs 
of Time we find that a Door was opened to the Acquintioa of Honour, by Trade as well as by 
the Improvement of Eand. A Merchant who had Thrice crofled the Sea in a Veflel of his own, 
and had acquired a competent Property, became thereby worthy the Rank of a Thane. The 
Voyages of Saxon Pnoces on the Score of Devotion mull have opened their Minds, and made 
them acquainted with foreign Countries. The Expedition by the Command of Alfred, for the 
Difeovery of the North WeftPafiage, more than once mentioned already, is an incontefiabie Evi¬ 
dence that in thofe Times they were by no meairs ignorant of maritime Affairs, and this being fb, 
we can no way fo probably account for that Knowledge as from their Correfpondence in the 
Way aS Trade with foreign Countries, and efpecially with the Northern Parts of Europe. The 
hiftorical Accounts we have of their Affairs are fo few, fo fhort, and fima thence in many Places 
ib obfeure, tb<u ycty little can be koovra oo thefe Subjefts but by Way of DedoAioo. 


rations 
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rations fo long as it continued to fubfift upon the Bafis of its original Prin¬ 
ciples d. 

The Firft of thefe was, that to whatever regarded the common Safety or 
W elfare of all, every Man was bound to contribute in his Pcrfon or in his Pro¬ 
perty. In cafe of a War, every Freeman was conlideredas a Soldier, and the 
neceffary Levies were made by the Diredion of the King, affifted by hi« 
Council or Senators, who were prefumed to be the fitted:, and were there¬ 
fore confidered Is the legal Judges of the Manner in which the Force of 
the Nation was to be exerted. In reference to Fortreffes that were to be 
conftruded for the public Security, and in every Thing of the like Nature 
the People were obliged to bear the Expence, not in an arbitrary Manner, 
or at the mere Will and Pleafure of the King, but according to a certain 
Rule, that is, in Proportion to their refpedtive Shares of Property, which 
being founded in natural Equity, and their Pofleflions being known witb 
great Certainty, met with a ready and general Submiffion. Thefe Regu¬ 
lations might very properly be faid to conftitute a public Revenue, as they 
were railed only for public Purpofes in fuch Seafons only, as they were 
apparently requifite, and in fuch a Manner as could never tend to Op- 
prefiion. It was in confcquence of this, that in fucceeding Times, when 
Alfred framed what hath been juftly ftiled his Conftitution, he regarded 
thefe fundamental Laws as the Groundwork of his Syftem, and only modi¬ 
fied them in fuch a Manner as to render them more eafy and more effee— 
tual, in which havingthe Concurrence of the Legiflature as it then ftood, and- 
the general Approbation of all his Subjedts for his Wifdom and public 
Spirit, he met with no Oppofition. He feenis indeed in this Re^dt tO' 
have done no more than his Firft Predeceflbrs in their Eftablifliment of 
the original Saxon Principalities, to each of which there is no Doubt that; 

Fn the former Book the Authorities are given which fupport the Fadts that'ai-e<ielivered 
here, and therefore it is unneceflary to repeat them. The very Nature of the. Subjeft renders it 
impo^ble to be circumftanti.il, but this % no Means deftroys or even weakens the Certainty of. 
what is advanced in the Text. The Heptarchy is untverfaliy allowed, and there feems to be as 
little Difpute in regard to the Similarity of thefe Smtes, fo long as they remained free and .in-. 
dependent. This muft have arifen either from copying the original Bllablilhment of Hcngift, who^ 
Nennius fays, Hift. Brit cap. xxxvi. w.as a learned, fubtle, and crafty Man, or which is much more 
probable, that thefe Governments were framed according to their ancient Culioms, and therefore.- 
we have fo dated it hi the Text. Thefe Culioms were indeed theDidfates of common. Senfe applied , 
to the Situatbn of their Affairs. Their Firft Objcdl was the driving out the Britons, and in. 
profeenting this they aAed with Violence and Fury; but when they liad once gained PolTcflion,. 
and confidered the Country as-their own, they altered their Conduft, and took the tnoft natural> 
Method for pteferving what they had acquired, by diftributing the Lands amongft their Chiefs,. 

IS thefe again divided them amongft their Dependants, and as their Strength increafed by an AeJ 
ceffion of Recruits from Abroad, they extended their Conquefts, and divided them In the Jik*. 
Mannei', 
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they gave the Form of Rule, which they in Conjundion with theii 
Council efteemed litteft for the Situation of their rcfpediivc Countries, 
and the State of their Inhabitants 

The proper Revenue of the Saxon Kings , arofe in the Firft Place from 
Lands affigned them, or otherwife acquired in different Parts of their Do¬ 
minions, which they let out to farm, and had their Sei^^ants upon them in 
the fame Manner with other Proprietors. This was very convenient or 
rather requifitc, as for the Sake of infpedling public Affairs,‘holding Courts 
of Juftice, and other Purpofes, they travelled through different Parts of 
their Territories, and took up their Refidence either in Towns or in 
theHoufes belonging to their Royal Demefnes, which, as fomeold Writers 
inform us, were commonly fuch as had been the Villas of Roman Gover¬ 
nors, very probably on account of their well chofen Situations. Thefe 
Poffcflions were partly of a private Nature, fuch as came to thefe Princes 
by Dcfcent, or were acquired by Purthafe, which they might beftow by 
Gift, difpofe of them by Will, or alienate in any other Manner they 
thought proper. Others again were confidered as Crown Lands, which 
the King could not part with, or beftow even upon the Church, to which 
moft of thefe Monarchs were very liberal, without the Coiili nt of their 
Nobility. In Proportion as their Dominions were extended, thefe Crown 
Lands became very confiderable, and afforded the Monarch who pofl'clfcd 
them no contemptible Income. They had alfo an Opportunity of grati¬ 
fying their younger Children and other Relations, fuch of their Nobility as 
married their Daughters, and others who ftood high in their Favour, with 
thefe Maniions and the Lands belonging to them, which by this Means 


• Thefe genera! and indifputed Obligations of every Landholder, are what we find gcncrrilly 
comprized under the Term of Trinoda Neceflltas of the Saxons. Thefe were defending by the 
Sword what had been gained by the Sword, contribnting to Fortrefles, and to the Confiruflion of 
Bridges, which were not looked upon in the Light of Services, but as Things neceffaiily con> 
with landed Property. This Notion firongly confirms wh.nt l>as been advanced in the 'Icxt, 
and in the former Note, as not being founded in any Law, but exilling as a untverfal Cufiom 
throngh all their little States, and therefore conAantly refpcAed as a fundamental Principle of 
Government. The Rule in this and in all other Cafes that refpefted the Public, was the Pro* 
portion of every Man’s Property. This was meafured by Hide Lands. The Quantity of Land 
which compofed this was incertaifi; that is to fay, in fume Places it was more, in others lefs; 
but the Idea it conveyed was very clear, it was fuch a Quantity of arable Land as would ferve to 
maintain a Family, with a competent Propottion of Meadow and Failure for the Support of the 
Beads requifite to till it. Id incceediog Times every Five Hide Lands were bound to fornilh a 
Man for the public Service, and this is faid to have conftituted a Aanding Army, or rather a 
ftanding Militia, of near Fifty thoufand Men. The direAing the Manner in which thefe were to 
beemplo ed, made Part of Alfred’s Conftiiutions, and pofiibly befide thefe the King and his prin* 
cipal Officers might have fmall Troops of Soldiers either in amfeant Pay, or bound to this Service 
by Lands beftowed on them witl^thfe Coaditiotb 

4 


were 
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were always kept in good Order, and in confequence of this, however rich 
the Prince might be, it was without any Detriment to or laying any 
Burden upon the Subjedt 

The Temper of the Saxons was fierce, and their Manners rough at their 
coming here, whence Quarrels were very frequent, and fometimes attended 
with Bloodflied,*whicb though they held worthy of Punifhment, yet it was 
not by Death or Imprifonment, but by a Fine proportioned to the Rank 
of the Perfoh flain. Lefier Offences were in the fame Manner puniflied by 
Mulds, and no corporal Punifliment (for a long Time) inflidled on any but 
Slaves. The Ciilloms they brought with them, were confequently ef- 
tablifhed in their feveral Principalities, and though they might be after¬ 
wards regulated by, were certainly more ancient than any of their written 
Laws. Of thefe Fines a large Share was appropriated to the King's Ufe, and 
thou<»h this Proportion might, as indeed it did, differ in different Princi¬ 
palities, and this Difference continued to fubfift when they were united 
under One Monarch, the Part appropriated, whatever it was, remained 
the fiune. Thefe Fines for greater and Muldfs for fmallcr Offences were 
paid in Money, and confequently this is to be regarded as another, and 
very conliderable Branch of the Revenue of thefe Saxon Kings. True it 
is that this Income was incertain in refpeft to its Produce, but then it was 
equally certain and general in its Nature, and fo reafonable, andoffuch 
apparent Utility, that it was adopted in fucceeding Times upon the origi¬ 
nal Principle, "that thofe who violated the King s Laws made for the Be¬ 
nefit of his Subieds, fitould pay a Compenfation to the King, in Propor- 
portion to the Nature of the Offence &. 


• As to the Dcmefnc Lands of the Saxon Kings, their Royal Manors and Houfes upon them, 
we have the cleared and mod authentic Evidence from a Variety of Laws relating to them, and 
the Privileges annexed to them. Bef.des thefe, all the Royal Charters for granting thrfe Landt 
toChurchfsandMonaderies. with the ConfetU of the Nobles, are fo many addmonal Proo^^^ 
Beddes thefe we have a Variety of Tedaments. particularly that of Alfred the Great, priut^ at 
the Fnd of Alfers l.ife of that Prince, in which he recites alfo his Father s Lad Will, and his 

Children and Relations. We are alfo 

fold that he made a general Defcriptlon of the Country, or a Kind of Survey, in a Jich the Royal 
Demefnes and all the other landed Property in the Kingdom was fet forth ; and this « fn^ofed 
to have been the Model of the Conqueror’s Doomfday Book, which hkew.fe affords fn^eient 
TedimonTasto the Truth of what is laid down in the Text, and though very probably the Crowa 
LandTmbht be much diminilhed by the Revolutions that had happened in the State, yet i ap- 
from thence, as wc (hall hereafter fee, that Edward the Confeflbr was poffeded of a large 

rSJ of Men amongd the Saxons had a certain Rate or Sum fet upon th* Heads, 
I All ivanKs 01 w tUeir Laws direfled m cafe they were killed. Thu Fine 

which Kg* ^ .5 p^ce; the King’s Head was edimated at Twenty tholi&nd 

was termed Wergild, mat , , . . . Difomes but the judicious Dodloc 

ThcUbimop. tS 
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.At the Firft EreAion of the Saxon States, their Monarchs found it re> 
quifite to appoint certain Places, where People might live together in 
Safety, and carry on their Dealings with each other with Facility and 
Freedom. Thcfe were called Burghs, that Word in its primitive Signi¬ 
fication implying a Place of Strength. Thcfe were all mediately or imme¬ 
diately of Royal Creation ; for though many of them belonged to Prelates, 
Monafleries, or to Lay Lords, yet even thole were credted* by Licence from 
the Crown. For the Eafe and Commodity of the Inhabitants open Mar¬ 
kets were fixed in them, with certain Privileges, and in cocjfequence of 
this Tolls were received and Duties impofed upon the Goods carried thither 
for Sale, which Impofitions were colledted by a Bailiff, and in Procefs of 
Time, for the Conveniency both of the Crown and of the People, the 
Produce of them was let to the Burgefles themfelves, at a Rated annual 
Rent, whicL was Riled a Fee-farm, and this being paid, the Tolls and 
Duties were colledted for the Benefit of the Inhabitants. Befides their 
Fee-farm, or the Tolls and Duties, if they were not fo let. Rich of the 
Burgefles as lived in Houfes built upon the King’s Demefne, paid him 
Rent, as others did to their refpedive Lords; and from thefe Two Branches 
there arofe a Third Kind of Revenue to the Crown, more certain but 
perhaps not more conRderable than the former. We might fpeak more 
fully, and enter more at large into thefe Points, if we were poRefTed of 
better Authorities. The befl and fureR Guide we have, is the Book of 
Doomfday, but this. Record being fettled ibme Years after the ConqueR, 
and reciting only the State of Things in the Time of Edward the Confef- 
for, when great Alterations had been made, and many foreign CuRoms 
adopted, we cannot with any Certainty colle€l from thence what the State, 
of thefe Places were in earlier Times,, or when the Saxon Government 
was in the moR-RouriRiing Condition >>. 

It. 


Frince, the Thane, and fo down to the lowcft Freeman, had his Value. But this was not all,. 
every Limb was alfo valued, and every Kind of Wound or Injury. Thefe were punifhed by 
Mulcts, called in Saxon Wites. In fbme Calib the Wergild was divided : Tlie King had the 
Firft Part, which was called Frith-bote, which was for the Breach-of his Peace, and for the Lofs 
of his Subjeff. The Lord of the Perfoo flain, if he bad One, had another Part, which .was ftiled 
Man-bote, for the Lofs of his-Mao- The Third Part belong^ to the Relations, and was called 
Cengild, thu is, Kmdred’s Money. By this Price of their Heads, the Ranks of Men were dif- 
into Twelfhind, Sixhind, and Twyhind. The laft was an ordinary Perfon whofe 
Head was eftimated at Two hundred ShilUDgs, the Second at Six hundred, and the Firft at Twelve 
hundred Shillings. What very plainly proves, that this was an original or fundament|i 1 Law 
which the Saxons brought with them, is it; prevailing among other Northern Nations, for the 
Danes had it likewifc, though tbeii; Wergild feems to have been One Fifth lefs than that of the 
Saxgos. King Alfred raifed tbePrice of an ordinary Man’s Head from Thirty.to Two hundred' 
Shillings. ' , 

‘ It is hoped, that the Account given in the Text will giyjs the Reader a competent Notbu. 
«f Saxoa Burghs, which was their general Nanae. for Towns of what Size foever. They were 
z , * agprogrutted 
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It hath been clfewhere very fully (hewn, that from the Firft Settlement of 
the Saxon Kingdoms, their Subjects held a Correfpohdcnce with tho(e of 
Foreign States for their mutual Conveniency. Indeed if we had no Autho¬ 
rities it would be impoflible to conceive Things otherwife, or to apprehend 
that an Ifland abounding with fine Ports inhabited by a Nation accufiomed 
to the Sea, and gradually pofifcfling all the natural Commodities of this 
Country, (hould not avail themfclvcsof foreign Trade. It is no Objedtion to 
this, that in the Saxon Laws Artificers and Tradefmen arefiiled Merchants. 
They made-indeed no nice DiAindtions in thofe Days, yet we find even in 
thefe Laws Mention of Traders who crofled theSeas in their own Vcffels, and 
thofe Vcflels freighted on their own Account. The Truth certainly is, that 
Commerce there was in all maritime Parts of the Kingdom, but it fluc¬ 
tuated like other Things, fometimes flouriflied, and fometimes decayed, 
according to the State the Nation vvas in. But in every Condition of Trade, 
the Kings levied Cuftoms on Goods imported and exported, and the Per- 
(bn who colledted thefe was (tiled a Port-reeve, though very pojflibly he 
might alfo colled: the Tolls, Inland Duties, and Rents in the fame Place. 
Of all this we have as much Certainty as the Nature of the Thing requires, 
and therefore this is allowed to have been another Branch of the Saxon 
Revenue b 

These 

appropriated for the Habitation'of fueh as got their Living by baying and felling, and the Bar* 
geifes or thofe who dwelt in them were Mechanics, Tradefmen,' and Merchants. They had 
Privileges fuitable to their Mode of Life, defied Magiftrates, and tranlafled other Bniioefs ia 
their General Meeting, which was Ailed a Bargmote. Thefe Privileges, and their, having regular 
Markets and Fairs, diAioguilhed them from Villages, which were folely inhabited by Perfons 
employed in HuA^andry. The latter were more numerous, the former of greater Confequence. 
In J'ime of War however they were expofed to all its Inconvenicncies, were frequently plundered, 
and fometimes deAroyed, more efpeciaily by the Danes. It is from thence, as we have hinted in the 
Text, that there is no (peaking with Certainty or Prccifion of their Size or Number of lufaabi* 
tants, as the Reader may be convinced, by confulting what is faid of Stamford, Camdeni Britan* 
nia, p. 401. All that we Aiall add farther upon this Subjeft is, that moA of the local CuAoms, 
many of which are very Angular, are derived from thefe Times, and in fcveral Places have been 
continued in Praflice, though the Reafons of their InAitution are no longer known. If the 
Reader it defirous of entering farther into this Matter, he may confult the Confuetudines et Jura 
Anglo Saxonica ex Llbro cenfuali, diflo Doomefday; which is printed at the End of the EirA 
Volume of Dean Gale’s Colleflion of ancient HiAorians. 

» The Attention (hewn to Trade and Commerce did not cohfiA (blely in the providing proper 
Places for the Refidence and Accomaodation of fuch as were concerned therein, but appear^ 
likewife in the Diverfity of Weights for diderent Kinds of Goods, and for the Difpofal of them in 
Whole(ale and Retail. The Variations in the Saxon Money which hath given fo much Trouble 
and Perplexity to our Antiquaries, arofe from the fame Caufe. It is evident that before the Time 
of Alfred, the Saxons employed their VefTcls chiefly, if not wholly in Trade, and as we have 
fliewn in the former Book, this obliged him to conArufl Ships of greater Capacity and Strength 
for guarding the CoaAs. The great Fleets, which, if any Credit be due to all our Hitrories, 
were employed by Edgar, required many thouiand Sailors, and thefe could not have bean found 
if tbeie had bot bera an exteoilve Commerce, in confequence of the Care taken, of which, ac- 

Ttt a cording 
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These are all the Branches of the Saxon Revenue, that with any Cer¬ 
tainty are known, and we may have leave to fay, fhew the Excellency of 
that Conflitution, which was alike applicable to the Support of the regal 
Dignity when confined to the little Sovereignty of Kent, and when extended 
to dl^ England. From the Nature of their Government, thefe Princes, 
though they had a Place of peculiar Refidence, were obliged neverth clefs 
from a Variety of Caufes to vifit different Parts of their Dominions, which 
by the Diftribution of their Demefnes, they were enabled to do without 
any Inconvenience to themfelves or Burden upon their Subjetis. Thefe 
alfo afforded them, as we have before remarked, competent Provifionsfor 
their younger Children, and put it alfo in their Power to reward their 
faithful Servants. We find them likewife in a Capacity to eredt and en¬ 
dow Monafieries, and to make other confidcrable Donations to the Church, 
in which they had the Concurrence of the Nobility, who were certainly 
the proper Judges of their Prudence in fuch Alienations, and would very 
probably have prevented them if they had appeared incompatible with the 
public Good, which is the more likely, as they adtually interpofed when it 
was done without their Confent, treating fuch an Alienation as illegal and 
invalid k. 


In other Refpedls it is very apparent, that they were in a Condition to 
fupport their Dignity, to build Palaces, to live according to the Mode of 
thofe Times in Eafe and Affluence; to fend Alms and to make Journies 
to Rome at no fmall Expence ; to keep up a Correfpondence with foreign 
Courts, and to make Intermarriages with Princeffes of the moft refpedl- 
ahlc Houfes in Europe. The Adverfity and Profperity of Alfred was in 

cordiag to the original Principles of the Saxon Conftitntion, the King teried Cuftoms and Duiicr,. 
and upon this Cronnd Aands the Opinion of our ableA Judges, that tbc'y were due to the Crown 
by Coffiinon Law. Dyer’s Reports, 43.165. Davis’s Reports, S. 

k There are many CirciimAaoces that would render this SubjeO clearer and more Citisfaftory, if 
they could be afeertained. For InAauce, if we knew what the Royal Demefnes were, in any One of the 
Kingdoms of the Heptarchy, which we do not. Conje^ures are no Evidence, yet wemay be permitted 
to bint, that the Saxons a&ffed a certain Proportion in their EAabliAimcnts of every Kind. I'he 
Head or Life of a Freeman had its Value affigned, that of the Thane was Six 'I'imes as much;. 
and the King's Life was valued at Six Times that of the Thane. We koow that Five Hides of ■ 
Land was thought a competent EAate for a Man of that Dignity; but, though we may fuppofe 
fome Proportioa obferved, we cannot conclude from thence, what in the oiiginal (ettiog out of 
thefe Principalities might ^ al&gned to the King. The Hide was an iacertain Quantity of Land, 
fuppofed to be fufficient for the Maintenance of a Family, that is, of a confidcrable Landholder,. 
who, as we have feen in a formet-Note, parcelled it out on various Conditions to his Tenants, all 
of whom drew their ownand their Family’s Maintenance out of it. As to the King's Royal Demernes 
iicing confidered as the Patrimony of the Crown, and not .alienable at the mere Will of the 
Prince, we have an InAiince in King Baldred, who gave the Manor of Mating in SuAex to n- 
MonaAery in Canterbury without liii Couitat of his Nobles, which was declared void,.and 
granted again by King Egl^t with tbeir Conliuit. Concii. Btitap, 340. 


commoft, 
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common with that ©f his Subjeds. When they were reduced to Indigence 
fo was he, and when by his Condud and Courage, and their AifTiftance, 
the public Affairs were retrieved, he of courle recovered his former State 
and Revenue. The One was the natural Confequence of the other, and 
both were effedfed by the natural inherent Force of the Saxon Form of 
Rule. The Grandeur and Magnificence of Edgar’s Court was the ap¬ 
parent Effect of the’flouriffiing State of his Dominions, and of the general 
Tranquility and Opulence of his Subjedls. It was not till the unfortu¬ 
nate Reign of*^thclred that we hear of any extraordinary Aid or Impo- 
lition, and this when done was done by the Confent of the States. In the 
fucceeding Diffradtions the Saxon Conftitution was very much weakened, 
and in many Inftances altered, as we have already fliewn. But even in 
the Reign of Edward the ConfelTor, the Revenue feems to have been very 
fufficient for his Support, and upon his Demife Harold made very great 
Efforts without any other Afliftance, than he derived from what yet re¬ 
mained of the Saxon Conftitution >. 

Tins Revenue was not only at all Times adequate to the Purpofes for 
which it was given, without being oppreflive on the Community, but which 
was its greatcll Excellence, turned very much to their Advantage. The 
fettled Principle of drawing the neceflary Supports of the State from 
Land made a general Improvement of it requifitc, into whatever Hands it 
fell, for which the Saxon Oeconomy was admirably calculated; and the 
Polfellions of the Crown and of the Church, being as well or better cul¬ 
tivated than the Reft, what they held could be no Lofs to the Nation. 
In th^next Place, the Appropriation of Fines and Muldls rendered it the 
Intereft of the King and his Officers to be very • attentive in the Exe¬ 
cution of Juftice, as the Provifion made by Appeals from inferior Courts 
was very wifely calculated to prevent Abufes. The eroding of Burghs 
was beneficial to the King and to the Lords of the Soil, and at the fame 
Time of great Utility to the Bulk of the People, who reforted to the Mar¬ 
kets and Fairs in them for the Difpofal of their Commodities and the Pur-- 

' We may form fome Judgment of the conftUutional Power of the Saxon Princes, before the ' 
Junftion of their Kingdoms, from the famous Ditch called by the Britons Klawdh OfFa, which 
that Monarch drew for the Security of his own Dominions, and which was a moft fthpendous 
Work, no lefs than Ninety Miles in Extent. Charhmagne correfponded with that Prince, 
and Egbert, who united all the Saxon Kingdoms, was bred up in his Coun. The Journies 
made by our Monarchs to Rome were not folely on account of Religion,’ for thkt City was in 
thofe Days the School of Learning and of Arts; and Alfred in Commemoration of his Retreat, 
in the Ifland of yEthclingey, built there, as William of Malmefbury tells us, de Geftis Pontif, p. - 
arc. a Mooaftery, which from his Defeription feems to have been conftrufled after the Modd ! 
of the Pantheon. In fucceeding Times, fevcral beautiful and coftly Struaures were ereaed,’. 
particularly the Abbey at Weftmiofter, to whiob Edward the Confeflbr devoted the-Teatli‘ 
Pan of his Rerenucs. ,' r - 

chafe- 
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chafe of Neceflaries. The King likewife found his Account in clierifj 
ing Commerce, not only from the Duties he received, but for the publ 
Service in railing of Seamen; and in all Probability fome of thefc Mf 
narchs having it more in their Power than their Subjects, might becoti 
Traders themfelves, and thereby increafe their Income 

Upon the Whole it muft be evident to every candid and confidera 
Reader, that from the whole Frame of the Saxon Government, the Ii 
terefts of the King and Kingdom were thoroughly and injfeparably unitc( 
The whole Current of their Hiftory, as fufficiently appears from the Sketc 
given of it in the former Book, and which was there given for that Pur 
pofe, very clearly proves this to be a Fadt, and not a Conjecture. If t 
this we add, that thefe Saxon Monarchs, at leaft fo far as credible Ilil 
tory reaches, were not much difpofed to foreign Wars or foreign Con 
quells, that is, without the Bounds of this Illand, we may from thence dif 
cern the Credibility of themfelves and their Subjects becoming rich, a 
Jeaft for thofc Times, fince by far the greateft Part of what their Commerce 
brought in mull have remained in their Hands, and though it is agreec 
that all Ranks of People lived (at leall in Times of public C^iet) in great 
Plenty, yet this was from their own Produce, and being the Refult of theii 
Jnduftry could never impoverifli them 

CHAP. 

“ It appears that the Nomber of Villages in England at the Time of the Conqueft was nearly 
eqnal to that of the Aaoding Militia, fo that to raife an Army of Fifty thonfand Men, there was 
only One taken out of each, which fully proves the Popuioafnefs of the Country, and of courfe 
that it was thoroughly cultivated. It hath been already remarked, that the State of this King¬ 
dom was declining before the Survey called Doomefday was taken, and yet many Proofs might be 
produced from thence to (hew the Utility of the Burghs, in aU Refpe^fs fufHcient to fupport 
what is £ud of them in the Text. As to our Princes carrying on fome Degree of foreign Com¬ 
merce, the Hiftory of Alfred feems to beconclnfive'; for be, as we have frequently had occaflon 
to mention, employed Ships for Difeovery in the North Seas; lent Alms to the diftrelTed Chrif- 
tians in the Eaft, and recoved Pre&nts from thence, which are clear and uncontroverted Proofs 
of what it the ufual EffttCf of Trade, an extenftvc Correfpondence, and the great Kefort of Fo¬ 
reigners to the Court of Ed^r, may well be coafidered -in the fame Light. Lord Bacon indeed 
tells King James, that his Kingdom was much better fuited thereto than either Portugal or Tuf- 
cany, if his Predeceflbrs had not defpifed it as beneath them, in which he forgets Edward the 
Fourth and Henry the Seventh, who enriched themfelves and their SubjeAs by this Pradbee. 
Bacon’s Works, Vol. ii. p. 255. 

» As the fundamental Laws of the Saxons were in Ufe from the Inftitution of their refpedVive 
States, fo they lafted as long M tbdr Dominion.: For we find by the Record of Doomefday, that 
Edward the Coofieftbr was poflefled of One thoufaad four hundred and Twenty-two Manors in 
feveral Parts of the Kingdom. What his loto-eft was in the Boroughs we find therein Kkewife 
exprefled. In the Days of Alfred, as bimfdf and his Hiftorian tdl us, this Realm was plundered 
of every Thing valuable \n the E^oes, fo that both the Mqparch and his Subjed^s were reduced 
to the noft abjedi Sute of Pon^y can be conceived. Yet in the Compafs of a few Reigns, 
the Ckmntry and the People wde ib recovered at to be able to pay the lame b)lrbarous Invaders, 
within left than Thirty Years, as the Saxon Chronicle informs ns. Tributes to the Amount of 

Two 
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Two hundred thoufand tounds of their Money, which Ifreely acknowledge I know not how to value 
in ours, though much better Judges than I have computed it at feveral Millions. If this is not as ftrong 
and as convincing a Proof as could be wifticd in refpeft to the Truth of what is advanced in the Text, 
It will be very hard to find one; for if we confider it maturely, we mull fee that nothing but the 
Balance of a very lucrative foreign Trade, could have repair'd in fo Ihort a Space, a Country fo 
totally exhaufted. It may however add fomc Weight to what hath been faid, if we farther 6b- 
ferve that a Norman Monk affirms, that the Revenue of William theConqueror amounted to up¬ 
wards of One thoufand Pounds per Diem, or about four hundred thoufand Pounds per Annum, 
making upwards of a Million in our Coin, and if ail the Circumftances be taken in that make a 
Difference in the Value of Money in ihofc Days and in ours, it will amount to a very great Deal 
more. Ailfredi Raijis Prefatio ad Paftorale San£li Gregorii. Affer. Menevenf. p. 15,27. 31, 
Spelman’s Life of ^red, p. 11. Chron. Saxon, p. 126 —151. Oder. Vital. Hift. Ecclcf. p. 

52.3. 


CHAP. IV. 

The public Revenue from the Coming in of thcvNormans to the 

Reftoration.. 

^T^HE Methods employed in rat/ihg the "Revenue under the Normanst very 
^ complex. The landed EJlate of the Crown compofed of Demejhes and 
Efeheats. The IJjues and Profits from the Counties farmed by the Sheriffs. 
Fines, Amerciaments, Licences^ (Sc. formed another Branch of the Income. 
Cafuahies of various Kinds brought in alfo confderable Sums. Danegelty 
Aids, Scutages, (Sc. were Taxes of a more general Nature. Cujioms and 
othep. Lnpoftions rigoroufly exaBed. The Monies on various Pretences /<?- 
vied upon the 'Jews, brought into the Exchequer, which bore their Nam. 
The Operations of thefe Taxes on the Circumfiances rf the People confidered. 
Many Accidents concurred with thefe in producing fnifer EffeBs. The 
Weight of thefe Grievances at length produced Magna Cbarta. The Clergy 
tax themfelves feparately in Convocation. Parliamentary Taxes differently 
modelled. The Rife and Nature of Tonnage and Poundage. I%e Fre~ 
quency (f foreign Wars the great Source of national Calasnities. This Evil 
received a Check from Edward the Fourth and Henry the Seventh, which 
gave a new Face to Affairs. The old Syfem being revived produced the 
former EffeBs. The State tf Things during the Reign (f Edward the 
Sixth. Condition ff the Revenue in the Time of ^een Mary. I be Wifi 
dom of Elizabeth's Adminif ration in a Variety of Inf ances explained. The 
judiaous Meafures taken to promote indufry and to extend Commerce,- 
The perfeB Refitution of the Coin to that State in which it has ever f nee ' 
remained. The Revenue as it food in the Time of King James. I be Me¬ 
thods employed for raifing Supplies, by Charles the Firft. The Manner, in 

' wbieb.' 
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n&bich the Parliament levied Money during the Civil fVaf, An Account e 
Crom%oelTs Revenue before and after his afj'uming the Title of ProteSlot 
The Conclufion» with Remarks. 

A S the Mode of providing for the public Service, and defraying the Ex 
pences neceffary for the Support of Government, was, as we haw 
;already feen, very fimple and regular fo long as the Sa^con Conftitution re 
tnained in full Vigour, the Change made by the Norman Conquefl: wa; 
in nothing more confpicuous than in this, which was complicatcc 

and oppreffive. To enter fully and minutely into this Matter would require z 
Volume, and at the fame Time would be unneceflaty, as it hath already ex- 
ercifed the Pens of very able Writers, who have very fully (hewn the Truth 
of what hath been afferted, though they have not treated it in its utmoi'l 
Extent. What is propofed in this Chapter, is to point out a few of the 
many Inftances in which the Manner of levying Money upon the Sub- 
jedl affeded the Cultivation of Lands, the Jndullry of the People, their 
Commerce, and in a Word Property in general. In this we may be the 
more concife, as having been obliged to touch many of thefe Points al¬ 
ready, more cfpecially in the former Book, as the Pliftory of our Norman 
Kings is continually perplexed with Dilputes about the Claims of Pre¬ 
rogative to raife Money at Pleafure, and the Endeavours ufed to reduce 
thefe Claims within proper Bounds >. 

In order to form fome Notion of the Revenue of our Norman Kings, 
we rnuft take Notice in the Firft Place of their Crown Lands, into the 
Pofleffion of which the Conqueror entered as Succeflbr to Edward the 
Confeflbr. Thefe, or at leaft a very great Part of thefe he retained in his 
own Hands, letting out moft of them to Farm, for the Supply of his Houfe- 
hold, and for other Purpofes, converting others into Forells, to gratify his 
Paflion for hunting, and tranfmitting both to his Poftcrity, who employed 
them in the fame Marnier b. Bcfidcs thefe Royal Demesnes, himfelf 

and 


• Dr. Brady in his HiAory, and in his Treatife of Boroughs; Mr. Madox, in his HiAory of 
(he Exchequer} and Mr. Stevens, in his Account of Taxes, have ranged the feveral Materials they 
met with in our Records, in onr ancient HiAorians, and in the Works of our old Lawyers, in 
fuch Ordjer as the Nature of the Pieces they publiAied required. To thefe, and to the ancient 
Dialc^ue on the Exchequer we refer, as in thefe all that we have OccaAon to mention is to be 
found. What i$ principally intended here, is to a/Fbrd the Reader fuch a View of the Norman 
Policy in this Refpe^ as may enable him to compare its EfTc^fs with the Methods of railing a 
Revenue in preceding and fncceeding Times, and from thence form, a true Eftimate of the Ope¬ 
rations of this Syftem Governgtent on the Country and its Inhabitants, which is the only proper 
TeA of the Merits or Demerits of any ConAitution. 

* The Royal Donefnes, at we pbferved in the Text, were thofe which had belonged to 
{hp Saxpn Monardis, aqd coii 4 Ae 4 of Cities, Rurghs, and Earns. But uptMi this Change they 

were 
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and his Succeffors held many other Lands by Forfeitures, Extindtion ot 
Heirs, and various other Circumftances under the general Title of Es¬ 
cheats ; and thefe, when in the Crown, were as much the Property of the 
King, and the Profits arifing from them as duely brought into* the Exche¬ 
quer as thofe that arofe from the former. Thefe Monarchs therefore had 
not only as large, but a much larger Land Revenue than the Saxon Kings, to 
which we may add, their having a greater Plentitude of Poflfeffion, fince 
they were, or at leaft adted as if they were at full Liberty to alienate them 
at Pleafure. "3^^ Prerogative confidered at firft as highly advantageous to 
their more potent Subjects j but which in Procefs of Time, and when the 
Conilitution came to be better regulated, was found very inconvenient 
and prejudicial to the People c. 

The Conqueror indeed made a very free Ufe of this extenfive Power, and 
diftributed the far greateft Part of the Lands of England to thofe by whofe 
Afliftancehe had acquired them. But this Liberality, as itproceeded from po¬ 
litical Motives, and fecured to him a ftanding Force without Expence for the 
Prefervation and Protection of what he and they had acquired; yet it was not 
fo abfolute a Gift, as to be held Amply by that Condition, but was likewife 
lubjedt to feveral others, which were readily fubmitted to, not only for 

were put under new Regulations. The Cities and Burghs paid their Rents, and had fome Prm- 
logcs and Exemptions, and in prticnlar they were not liable to the Danegelt; but on the other 
H.ind they were tailiated as the King's Occaflons required, at fuch Times and in fuch Propor¬ 
tions as he and his Council thought fit, and the Sums afieiled upon them were fometimes levied 
iij>on the Community, fometimes by a Poll Tax, and fometimes by compounding both Methods. 
As to thofe who cultivated the King’s Lands, they were fo hardly treated that they deferted them, 
for being Freemen they were unwilling to become Villains ; at length however they returned, and 
fubmitted to take them again on the Tenure of privileged Villenage, by which they preferved the 
Freedom of their Perfons, and their Services, though reputed bafe, were however certain. Hence, 
though thefe Lands have been long fince alienated from the Crown, this Tenure Hill remains, 
and thofe who hold by it are ftiled cuftomary Tenants, that is, not holding at the Will of the 
Lord, but by the CuAom of the Manor. Dial, de Scaccario, lib. i. cap. J. Bract. lib. i- cap. 11. 
Blackftone’s Commentaries, book ii. chap, vi. feft. 4. It is eafy to conceive how much thefe ar¬ 
bitrary I'axes, incertain in Point of Time as well as Proportion, and opprelEvely levied, muft 
have diftrefled 1 'radc and difturbed Hulbandry. 

* Efeheats, coming by fo many different Ways into the Hands of the Crown, afforded a very 
large Revenue, more especially as the feudal Syffem admitted many Forfeitures, of which the 
Crown took advantage, and if upon Petition the Lands were reftored, a confiderable Fiiw was 
exaded. When Archbifhopricks, Bifhopricks, or Abbies of Royal Foundation became vacant, 
our Norman Kings feized the Lands belonging to them, and not only enjoyed the Profits, but 
treated them as if they had been their own Demefnes, till the Succeflbr was reftored by the 
King’s Writ to his Temporjilities, The’Lands of Englifhmcn who adhered to Harold, or who 
afterwards attempted to fhake off the Norman Yoke, were confidered as Efeheats, and under 
this Colour were granted to the Norman Chiefs, who divided them again amcmgft their Followers 
according to that Syftem, which was natural to them, though new to the Englilh. In fucceeding 
Times it was faid, that though the Crown might grant Efeheats,' yet the Demefnes could not be 
alienated ; but thefe by Degrees were fo confounded as not to be eafily diftinguifhed. 

VoL. II. u a u the 
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dw Sake of acijuiring fuch ample Poflcflion?, but becaufe Lands had be 
generally held under the like Tenures in Normandy; and ibme of the 
Conditions uvtroduced by the Danifh Monarchs, were not totally unknov 
in England befewe dieConqueft^. The Crown alfo let out to Farm t 
Profits arifing out of Counties and Boroughs, for which the Sheriff, no 
become a minifterial Officer, accounted regularly to the Exchequer, 
Court, which, as fbme of our ablefl Antiquaries ailert, was alfb deriv 
from^ the fame Country, though others think that the Norman Exchequ 
rather was regulated according to that of EnglandwbiCh Sentiment 
though they ieem fi> repugnaiu, may poffibly be reconciled, by allowir 
the Court to have come from thence, and the fubfequent Regulations ma; 
here adopted there. However this be, the Exchequer feems clearly to ha' 
been coeval with the Conqueft, and the Firft Officers therein, fuch of tl 
Norman Nobility as were capable of thofe Employments, from wben« 
the Judges to- this Day"retain the Title of Barons. The Jurifdidlion < 
this Court was at firft very extenfive and embraced almoft all Kinds! 
Caufes, though in Procefs of Time, and in confequence of other Judic< 
tures being erected, it became merely a Court of Revenue 

Anothe 

d As to the Earls, Barons, and groat Men who held of the King in Capitt, the Number 
them as colIeAed from Doomfday sms about Seven hundred. Thdr Dependents hdd of the 
Knights Fees, both by the fame Military Tenure of ierviag the. King in the Field, the only O 
in chofe Days reputed free and noble, as if this Appearance in the Field, when fummoned, h: 
been their foie ^vke. This however was not the Ode, for on certain Occaflons they furniihi 
Aids, of which hereafter. If at the Tenant’s Deceafe his Heir was of fuH Age, be paid what w 
called a Relief, which was at firA art^ary, at length fixed to a Hundr^ Shillings for 
Knight’s Fee. Betides this he paid, if he held immediately from the King, Pbimer Seisen, whi( 
was One Year’s Value of the Land he immediately inherited, and Half a. Year of Land expe^fan 
and this he did beforehecould fue out his Livery, by which he came into PotTetfion. But if'ti 
Heir was nnder Age he became a Ward to the King^ or to his Lord till he was of tlte Age 
Twenty-one, daring which Space his Guardian had the Profits of his Lands, and thofe of 
Female to Foorteen. TheGaardian was befides entitled to the Value of his Marriage, that i 
he might propofe it, and if refufed, the Value was to be afeertained by a Jury; and if the He 
marri^ without Confent, the Guardian had Double the Value of the Marriage. When of fn 
Age the Heir fued out his Livery, for which he paid Half a Year’s Kent, bnt no Relief. If i 
held a Eight’s Fee he received that Honour, or paid a Fine if he declined it. if the Tenai 
found himfelf obliged to part with any of his Lands^ this could not be done without Licem 
freuD the Lord, who for that exaAed a Fine. LaAiy, the Fee wa.s /ubje£l to Efchcat on tl 
ExtinfSion of the direft Heirs from the Firft Pofleflbr, and to Forfeiture in cafe of Treafoo, F 
lony, ftc. Such was the Nature of thia free Tenure, and fuch the Methods taken to extra 
a Revenoe from it. 

* The Rents, Iflues, and Profits of the Counties were farmed by the Sheriff, who a 
connted for their Pro^ce to the Barons of the Exchequer in Michaelmas and Eafter Term 
His Power was very great, and he executed all Writs direAed ,to him frmn the King. In tl 
Time of Wilfiam Rimis, udio kept Bilboprickt loi^ vacant, and tot^ the Profits of them as if tjn 
had been bis own Demefne^ he levied large Sams by Way of Reliefs on feveral Perfons by his Wri 
and in cafe of Refofal or Noa'Faymem dhcAed their Lands and Effefb to be feized; Heminf 

Chat 
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Asothe* Branch wu that of Proffers, Fines, Amerciaments, &c. thefe 
and a Multitude of other Impofitions, ^ the N«nes and the Nature of 
which can only be known from the old Records, were levied upon the 
Subjeft by the regal Authority, and for the King's immediate Profit, 
which ftiew that there was fcarce any Tranfa^ion of a public or even of a 
private Concern, in which the Crown did not take Occaiion to interfere, 
and this always for jts Emolument. Men in thofe Days paid not only for 
their Offences, but for Favours, for obtaining Juftice, for the accelerat- 
ing of it, ol^f that fuited them better, for delaying it, for the Crown’s 
Interpofition in certain Cafes, or for preventing fuch Interpofition ; fbme- 
times People were allowed to bid againft each other; Inftances of all 
which ftill remain upon the Rolls, though without Doubt many more 
have perifhed. It is on the Whole very apparent, that though the Parti¬ 
culars of which this Branch of the Royal Income was compofed, were 
frequently inconfiderable, yet Numbers of them occurring continually, muft 
have fwellcd it to a very large Amount, and when attentively conlidercd, 
affords us a very flrange Idea of the Times, as well in refpcidl to the 
Crown as in regard to the Subje<3: C, 

As this of which we have been fpeaking was, though incertain, yet a 
permanent Income, fo there was another Branch, and that too not incon- 
fiderable, which was cafual, and like the former, comprehended under a 
Variety of Heads, fuch as Treafurc-trove, Waifs, Wrecks, Forfeitures of 
Felons, Fugitives, Outlaws, Ufurers, and other Delinquents, with feveral 
more of a umilar Kind, which gave Occafion to many fevere Proceedings, 
and to no fmall Oppreffion g. For as the Power of tne Crown was not to 

be 

Chart. Wigora. p. 79. It is eafy to apprehend that in fuch a State of Things, and when every 
Kind of PoflefltoD was fo infecure, there could be no great Attention paid to Cultivation beyond 
what immediate Necellity required. It is true that in Procefs of Tune fbme of thefe Incon- 
veniencies were removed, as we have elfewbere fhewn, but diis ferves only to prove, that from 
the Light of Experience it was gradually difeerned that this Syfiem, as originally framed, waa 
found to be intolCTable. 

< Befldes thole mentioned in the Text there was an ample Revenue railed out of the Defaults, 
TreTpalTes, and Pourpr^ures of the Forefts, cxclufive of the harlh and cruel Punifliments inflifted 
upon Offimders. In the Hiftory of the Exchequer, there are Four Chapters (pent in the Enumeration 
of the feveral Kinds of Fines and Amerciaments, and numerous InAauces given under every Head, 
fome fo fingular, fo fmall, and of fuch a Nature, as nothing but the Authorities thwe produced 
could induce us to believe. They reached not only to Inditdduais, but to Corporations, and the 
little Guilds or Fraternities of Tradefinen in Corporadons, whidi muft have created infinite 
Trouble and Perplexity. It may not be amifs to obfcrve, that with regard to l^al Proceedbgs, a 
Remedy was promiled in the Great Charter, wherein the King engages not to deny, fell, or delay 
Juftice, which did indeed moderate in fuccceding Times, bnt did not entirely eradicate this Evil. 

$ The Reader who wilhes to be more clearly informed b rdpefl to thefe Particulars may 
be gratified by eonfulting Mr. Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, p. 234* The loftances he 
' Uuua wiH 
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be diredly refiftcd, and all Applications for Mercy or Mitigation, how¬ 
ever well founded, only involved the unhappy in a long Train, perhaps of 
fniitlefs Expence, it as frequently ferved to enhance as to silleviate the 
Misfortune. Befides, this Variety of Claims afforded an Opportunity to 
the inferior Officers of the Crown to 'difturb and harafs the Subject on 
Pretences that in thofe Days were feldom wanting, to fuch as were dif- 
pofed to gratify cither their Avarice or their Refcntment at the Expcnce of 
their Neighbours. ^ 

As thefe feveral Branches reached gradually to a Number of Individuals, 
by which large and continual Supplies were brought into the Royal Cof¬ 
fers, fo there were likewife Means of levying ftill larger Impofitions,' as 
fpreading wider in their Influence, and which were praftifed only on ex¬ 
traordinary Occahons, and fuch as were fuggefted to be of public or 
national Concern. Thefe were ftiled Danegclt, Aids h. Scutage, Tailliage, 
Gifts. Of thefe Danegelt feems to have been the moft general, being 
in effedl what is now called a Land Tax through the whole Kingdom, 
certain in its Extent, though not in the Rate, which varied according to 
the Caufe for which it was levied, or rather according to the Will of the 
Prince. It had been remitted, as hath been mentioned in the former Book, 
by Edward the Confeffor, but was revived by the Conqueror, and fre¬ 
quently, if not conftantly levied by the firft Three Norman Kings, and 
then, at Icaft, under that Name, which was exceedingly odious, difeon- 
tinu^. The Reft were not fo univerfal, but they fell notwithftanding 

will meet plainly evince the Profligacy of thofe 'Times, the Poverty of the People, the Avi¬ 
dity and Meann^ of heaping Diftrefs upon Diftrefs, which alfo evidently ihews that the Crown 
itfeif was neceflitous and nndy. 

h Aids were originally voluntary A/Tiftances which the Tenants gave to their Lord on prcfling 
Occiifions, but in Procels of Time came to be exacted as of Right. They were Three. Firft, to 
make the Lord’s eldeft Son a Knight, which was done with much Solemnity, and at a great Ex¬ 
pcnce. Secondly, to marry bis eldeft Daughter ; and Thirdly, to ranfoin his Perfon if taken in 
War. The King had thefe Aids from his Tenants, and inferior Lords from their Vaftals, from 
which none were exempted, ftnee even Abbies paid them to the Ocfceiidants of their Founders. 
They were all founded on One general Principle, that the Lord being a Military Man concerned 
not himfelf in pecuniary Ai&irs, and was therefore to be helped out of his Neceffitks by 
thofe who held under him. On this Principle inferior Lords demanded .Ucls to pay their Re¬ 
liefs to the Crown, and fometimes to pay their Debts. But this was not the only or the greateft, 
Grierance. There was no fixed Rule or Rate by which they were to be regulated. King John’s" 
Magna Charts reftrained them to the Three ancient Aids; but this was omitted in the Charter of 
Henry the Third, and the bid Eiilt revived till they were again removed by Edward ^he Firft. By 
the Firft Statute of Weftminftet the Aid a Knight’s Fee was fixed at Tweuty Shillings, and 
the like Sum on Twenty Pounds-a Year held by Socage. This however was pndcrftood to re- 
la^ only to inferior Lords, which however was remedied by a Stamte of the Tv^ty-fifth of Ed¬ 
ward the Third. It may not be ami 3 & to obforre, that we find. this Term frequently, ttmugh 
imfroperly aj^Ued to other Taxe^ . 

▼Ciy 
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vtry heavy on thofe who paid them, and were highly detrimental, as- 
may be cafily conceived, to Induftry in general, and to the Cultivation of 
Land in particular; for in thofe Days the drawing Money out of the- 
Pockets of the Subjedt for the Purpofes, whatever they were, of the Crown- 
was alone attended to, and the Interefts of the People, or the Confequen- 
ces fuch Taxes might produce, were never, or at leaft feldom confidered >. 

Customs upon Merchandize were likewife levied, and levied according to 
the Temper oT*thofe Times with much Incertainty, and under a Diverfity of 
Denominations, which could not fail to render Commerce languid and' 
precarious. To this feveral other Circumftances concurred, fuch as the 
Confufion attending fo fudden and fo total a Revolution. The Wars in 
which our firft Norman Princes were continually involved with their 
Neighbours, the Diftrefs and Defolation of this Country, which ofcourfe 
diminiihed its Produce, the Variety of Duties exadled from foreign Mer-- 
chants, the Severity of the Penalties impofed, and many others It was' 
natural from fuch Difeouragements that Trade fhould decline, and it ac¬ 
tually did fo, the very Means employed for raifing a Revenue from it, de-- 
feating the End propofed. In Procefs of Time however this Evil cured it- 
ielf, at leafl in a Degree, for when from the State Land was in, grazing 
came to be confidered as the general Improvement, our Monarchs found- 

t It is generally faid that Scutage, which was a Sum more or lefs levied on every Knight’s 
Fee, in Place of perfonal Service, was hrft introduced in the Reign of Henry the Second, ^t it 
was probably more ancient, though from that Time it came more generally into Ufc. By this 
Acceptance of a pecuniary Compenfaiion for perfonal Service, it hath been juflly obferved by & 
very learned Writer, that all the real Utility of the feodal Syflem was really taken away, and 
nothing but the Burdens that attended it left behind. As the King had Scutage from his Tenant*,- , 
fo they again demanded it of theirs. As this was occafionally levied, and the Rate incer<ramjr it' 
became very opprelfivc, and therefore in King John’s Magna Chaita it was provided,- that i^ 
(hould not be taken but by the Confentof the Legiflature. It was in efieft a Land Tax, though 
not completely fo, for it did not re.U'h Lands held in Socage. In Procefs of Time this, like the 
Word Aid, came to be improperly ufed, and at length both were laid afide to-make Way for new 
Terms of more general and exienfivc Import, whkh became abfolntely neceflary for.the- 
Support of Armies beyond the Seas, for which the old Syftem of Knight’s Service was found .keiy 
inadequate. 

’’ All that can be known concerning the Duties raifed in the Reigns of the Six firft Monarchs 
of the Norman I.iiie, mnft be collefted from Records, of which there arc not now many extant, 
however there ai c enough to ftiew, that there was a great Diverfity in them, and that they 
were levied with great Stridlnefs. Prifage of Wines feems to have been One of the oldeft. Be- 
fides there were Dii'mes and Qninzlems on difterent Sorts of Merchandize, on the Imports and 
Exports. As to the former we find Mention made of Woad, Silks, and other'Things, andas to 
the latter Wool, Leather, Tin, Honey, Salmon, &c. There were Duties alfo paid CoaftwMe, and. 
for the Paftageof Goods on navigable Rivo-s. It may well be fuppofed, that theft Impofitionf, 
were more moderate in fome Reigns than in others, which had of Courfe an upon Trade,. 
See Madox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, cap. xviii, p. 525. 

It themfelvei^ 
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themrelves conflrained to be more attentive as well as more favourable to 
Commerce, that by the Exportation of the great Staple Wool, they might 
repair in fome Meafure the Treafures that their PredeceEbrs had fo im¬ 
prudently wafted L 

There is one Article more of Revenue that deferves to be mentioned, 
and this is what arofe from the Jews. They belonged in a peculiar Man¬ 
ner to the King, living here folely by his Permiffion, and entirely fub- 
jeift to his Will, fo that he difpofed of them, their Wives,^icir Children, 
and their Subftance at his Pleafure. They were fettled in great Numbers 
in many of the moft confiderable Towns in the Kingdom where they dealt 
in Merchandize, lending Money on Mortgages, Pawns, and other Secu¬ 
rities, by which not a few became for thofe Days very rich. At fome 
Periods and under fome Monarchs, they feem to have been highly favoured, 
being allowed a Chief Prieft and a Kind of Rulers among themfelves, which 
did not however exempt them in the leaft from the abfolute Power of the 
Crown, or the univerfal Hatred of the People, who fuffered deeply by thgir 
Extortions. Thefc unhappy Men were frequently punilhed for Frauds 
and Offences, fbmetimes with and fometimes without Reafon, and at all 
Times taxed and pillaged without Mercy, and without Pity. In a Word, 
they lived in a ftavifh and miferable Dependance, being the mere Inftru- 
xneuts of mercilefs Princes, who fometimes ftripped Individuals, and 
at others fqueezed the whole Community, a feparaie Court being ere<fted 
for the Receipt of thefc Exadlions called the Exchequer of the Jews. 
At laft, as ham been mentioned in a former Book, the whole Race to 
gratify popular Refentment were exiled and plundered, with which the 
Nation was ib well pleafed as to grant a conhderable Subfidy to the 
Crown 

The 

1 In the former Note we have obferved that there was probably a Degree of Moderation exer> 
eifed by our abteft Princes, fuch as Henry the Firft and Henry the Second, in whole Time from 
the Extent of his foreign Dominions, Commerce maft have increafed, and that this is nut mere 
Conjecture, appears from the Laws of Oleron, made by his Son Richard. It is generally agreed that 
legal or Parliamentary Duries commenced in the Reign of Edward the Firft, who was a wife 
Prince and inciined to fortify his own Authority by Parliamentary Concelllons. The Perufal of 
the Charta Mercatoria pubUibed by Pryone fets this Matter in a clear and full Light. 

*> In the Firft Law we have that mentions thefe People it is Iidd down, that Ju n ai, omnia fu* 
re^it funt: The Jews and ^ that they have belong to the King. They were however permitted not 
pnly to acquire Eftates in Money, but alfo in Land. On the Deceafe of a Jew, a Sam was paid 
to the King by way of Relief. If his Children were under Age they w«-e the King’s Wards. Judges 
were afQgned to bear Caufet between them and Chriftians; and if tried for any Crime, One 
Half of the Jury were to be Jewg. They were however under fome fevere Reftridions, being 
pbjiged to wear a Mark of Diftli)fti«i Ufon their Cloaths, no Chriftian conld lleep in their 

' ‘ Houlb, 
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The public Revenue muft always arifc from the Syftem of public Policy, 
Rnd therefore both in its ^Rture and in the IWode of levying, become, as we 
have frequently obferved, a very material, and if the Expreffion may be al¬ 
lowed, a very charadleriftic Mark of that Policy from which it arills, and 
upon which the Stability of Government, and of courfe the Safety and 
Happinefs of the Subjed, muft depend. The Norman Syftem was evi¬ 
dently calculated to fupport, at the Expence of the Multitude, the Gran¬ 
deur of a few, who were to defend the vaft Property tims given them by 
the Sword, flhd thence the Military was the oi.ly honourable Tenure, and 
thofc who cultivated the Lands thefe Nobles poffelTcd were reduced to the 
ineaneft and moft fervile Condition The Clergy, to whom the Conque¬ 
ror-was fo much obliged, retained their ample Pofl^ffions j but thefe were 
no longer exempt from public Burdens, and confequently ihofe who lived 
under them were but Villains like the Reft. We need not wonder, that 
in this State of Things all Kind of Hufbandry declined, and Famines fre¬ 
quently enfued. The Cities and Towns were haraffed by the Crown, and 

Houfes, they coold not live ki any City but by the King’s Licence, and fome Cities purchafed 
a Piivilege from the King that no Jews fhould live amongA them. Many Individuals became 
exceedingly riih, as appears by the Sums taken from them. In the Re'ign of Henry the Third, 
Loricia, the Widow of David the Jew, fined to the King Five thoufand Marks to have the Chat¬ 
tels of her deceafed Hulband. The fame King took from the Community of the Jews a Tail- 
liage of Sixty thoufand Marks. They remained here between Two and Three hundred Years, 
for which Mr. Madox alfigns this Reafon, " They fleeced the People, and the King fleeced' 
“ them.” It is indeed clear that they were introduced and tolerated purely for the.Sake of the 
Revenue raifed from them. Statutum de Judaifmd 4. E. i. Coke, Second InAiture, p. 506. 
Thiid inlfitute, chap. 70. Selden’s Works, vol. ?i. coJ. 1459. HiAory of the Exchequer, chap^- 
7. p. 150. 

“ I'hefe Ptxnts have been confidered at large in the former Book, and are only men¬ 
tioned here to fhew in what Manner they were connefted with the Revenue.- It hath 
been very juAly obferved in refpeft to this SyAem, that the whole Kingdom was in efleft" 
One great Barony, and that every Barony was a Sort of Diminutive Kingdom. The fame 
Spirit of Rule pervaded the Whole. The King filled his Coffers by Reliefs, the Profits- 
arifing from Wards, the Sale of Marriages, &c. at all Times, and on extrao- dinary Occa- 
Aons by Aids and TaiHiages. The B.arons and Lords of Manors did the like in Regard to' 
their Tenants. As for the Body of the People they worked not for themfelves, but for their 
Lords, depending folely upon their Will, and pafling upon any Change of Property with the 
Land they tilled. The Confequences attending fuch a State of Things are very obvious. The 
gieat Men, when not engaged in foreign, or which was too often the Cafe, in civil Wars and' 
Quarrels with- their Neighbours, employed their Tuns in JuAs and Tournaments, in hunting. 
Ml their fpacious Parks, or ia building Arong and Aately CaAies, looking upon all other Cares 
as abfolutely beneath them. Thefe were to the full as much above the Reach of the meaner 
People who had no adequate IntcreA to prompt them, enjoying only a fmall, and that too a pre¬ 
carious Benefit, from what they earned. So that though there was much Labour there was but- 
little lodnAry, and that little only amongA Manufaihirers, and in Cities and greatTowns, defended 
by Royal Charters and Incorp<Kati<»s, whicli from thence appear to have been of great Ufe ia 
thole’Times. 


their* 
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•their refpedivc Lords, by which they gradually decayed, and War afford-* 
xng a better Subfiftence than Work, the Number of Artificers and Me¬ 
chanics diminiihed. The Lofs of People and Difcouragement of Induf- 
try neceffarily affefted Navigation and Commerce, which fuffercd like- 
wife by the Frauds and Exadions of the Jews, and was no-ways relieved 
"by their Punifliments and Confifcations, which fcrvcd only to carry the 
Produce of their Extortions into the Coffers of the Crown, and left the 
Evil unremedied*. To our Hiftories we may appeal for the Truth of 
•thefe Affertions. 

There wanted not many other Caufes to heighten thefe Difafters. The 
Norman Kings had a violent Paflion for Hunting, which induced them to 
convert vaft Trails of Country, in former Times well inhabited and culti¬ 
vated, into Defarts. Their Example fpread this Humour of depopulating 
amongft their Nobility, and became a new and dreadful Source of Op- 
preffion on the Subjed. Civil Wars on account of difputed Titles to tne 
Succefiion, and thofe againff the Scots, laid many Parts of the Kingdom 
wafte, and rendered the Northern Counties almoft a Wildernefs. But what 
contributed moft to exhauft the Blood and Treafure of the Nation were 
foreign Wars and foreign Dominions, which were fo many continual 
Drains upon the People, whatever Events attended fuch Difputes. If we 
loft, it produced new Levies of Men and frefli Taxes for the Support of 
Armies in other Countries. If we gained, it only added to the national 
Expence of preferving thefe Conquefts. Such were the bitter Fruits of a 
Military Government, the martial Genius of our Princes, and the political 
Delufion of the Times, in which the Subftance of the State was facrificed 
to Shadows, and the Splendour of unavailing ViAories fo dazzled the Eyes 

• The general Welfare could not be interrupted without its being felt by Men in every De¬ 
gree. The Barons were the firfl: who conjplained and relifted becaafe tliey had more Power. 
In Procefs of Time, both the Crown and the Barons difeovered the NecdTity of relaxing in favour 
of their Tenants and the middle Sort of People, but this was done flowly, and only in particular 
Cafe where the Evils were glaring and intolerable. The Reigns of Henry the Second and 
Richard the FirB gave an Infight into the many Advantages that might.be derived from an in- 
fular Situation in refped to Commerce and naval Power. The continual Troubles of the long 
Reign of Henry the Third, though they might interrupt, did not extinguifli thefe Ideas. On 
the contrary, the Barons for the Sake their Support courted and .careiTed the Cities and Bo¬ 
roughs. Edward the Firft was a Prince of great Parts and Penetration, he faw and felt the Be- 
oefite that arofe from Cnfroms, and perceiving the Milchiefs done by the exorbitant Ufury of the 
Jews, he reftraioed that by a Law in the Fonrth Year of his Reign, puniihed them afterwards 
frverely for debafing the C^, and at length finding his Revenue from them decreafe, and the 
Odium againft them frill frrongef, he at leagth bani^ them all at once, and feized tfa^ Efife^la 
/in the Eighteenth Yeas of his Il%n. 
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of our Rulers, iWt they neither difcerned the Mireries of the Peoole. of 
formed any Plans for the common Goodp. ^ ‘ 

But if the True Caufes of thefc Mifchiefs were not clearly difcerned, 
their EfFcdls however were fevercly felt, and gave Birth to very loud Com¬ 
plaints. Thefc produced Charters of Liberties from our Kings, fometimes 
flowing from thcmfelves, to quiet the Minds and conciliate the Affeaions 
of ^ heir Barons, and while thefe were tolerably obferved Things went 
on in the old Channel, and the Body of the People who had none to rc- 
prefent their Grievances, fuffered in Silence. But when Monarchs ven¬ 
tured to violate their Engagements, and to tranfgrefs thofe Bounds which 
they had preferibed to fiiemfelves, the Barons, though they aded little 
better towards their Tenants, were notwithftanding able to aflemble a 
Force fuffident to compel their Princes to grant new and more explicit 
Declarations of the Subjeds Rights, and to fubmit to their being held 
to a due and conftant Performance of them. In this Manner was that 
Inftrument obtained, defervcdly, as well as emphatically, ftiled the Great’ 
Charter, the Bails of our civil Liberties, by opening a Way to th© 
Removal of thofe Fetters which the Conqueror had forged and his Suc- 
ceflbrs had rivetted upon all Ranks of their Subjedss Yet the petfeiaing 
this Scheme was a Work that required both Time and Labour, and the 
Ability of another Sort of Artificers than thpfe who took it firft in Ekmd. 
A Variety of Incidents contributed to theProgrefs of the Defign, after the 
Foundation was once laid; the Circumilances, Temper, Interefts of all 
Degrees of People changing, gave an Opportunity to our Engliih Juf* 
tinian Edward the Firft to new model the Laws and the Conftitution, by 
giving a more regular Form and a more folid Confiftehey to Parliament^ 
which in a long Courfe of Years, by fometimes adding, fometimes de- 
molifhing, and frequently altering, at length, as we have in another Plate 

P In the former Book there are Proofs fofEclent of thefe Particulars, and the candid Reader, 
by compring the State of Things in this Country in thefe Times, and in thofe of the Saxons, 
will be convinced of the Truth of all we have advanced. The turning fo great a Part pf the 
Kingdom into Forefts is a ftriking Inftance of the Negleft of CuhiYation. The Condition trf 
the Northern Counties was fuch, as exempted them from being taken into the Conqueror’s Sur¬ 
vey. Foreign Dominions belonged to the King, not to the Kingdom? and whatever Prt^ts arofe 
from them went Into the royal Coffers, whereas the Charge of the Wars which they occafioned 
fell upon the People here. Their Numb»s were diminiftied in foreign Service, and the vaft 
Sums levied to tranfport and to maintain them never returned. Pafturage took Place of Agri¬ 
culture, in confequeno! of the Decay of Inhabitants, and the Pfodufts of this Improvement, 
Wool, Woolfell^ and Leather were the ftapie Commodities exported to employ the Induftry of 
our Neighbours, and to repir in fome Degree the Want of it amongft ourfelves, which it 
have done more amply, if a targe Proportion even of this had not been converted into « Re- 
venue. , 

VoL. II. X X X obferved, 
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obferved, conftrudted a fair and beautiful Edifice, out of the Materials of 
the old Gothic Pile q. 

The principal political Points agitated in thefe unfettled Times, and the 
Confequences refulting from them to this Country and Nation, have been 
briefly but truly reprefented in the former Book, and from thence it fufii- 
ciently appears, that the Revenue was a Subjeft of very great Perplexity. 
For, though in appearance, the Crown had renounced its Claim to the Power 
of levying Money but by Confent of Parliament, yet even there, the 
Power of giving was not well fettled, and as for the Clergy, they as a fe- 
parate Body granted their Supplies in Convocation r. 

At certain Jundures the Parliament followed the old feudal Method of 
Taxing, fometimes they combined it with fome other Mode, and at 
length hading it inconvenient and ineflfedual had Recourfc to Subfidies of 
feveral Kinds. Thefe they at lafl: reduced to a Tax on Lands, and an 
Impofition on perfonal Property, which were the ufual Grants when the 
Neceffities of the Crown required them. However on Ibme extraordi¬ 
nary Occafions they tried other Means, fuch as railing a certain Sum on 
every PariQl throughout the Kingdom, or a general Poll Tax, But thefe 

' The Tirft Struggles with the Crown, as we have more than once obferved, arofe from the 
ttobks, at a Tims when they were almoft ia full PofleiTion of all the landed Property. In Procefs 
of Time, and by a Variety of concurring Circumftanccs, the Crown and the Great Lords, from a 
Principle of Intereft, abated of their Ripur in refpeft to Tenures. This being vlfibly attended 
With good Effefts difpofed the Nation willingly to receive thofe falutary Alterations that Edward 
the Firft thought fit to make, and as thefe were the Fruits of great Penetration, (b were they con- 
dufled with confnmmate Prudence. He reduced the Laws into Order, devifed proper Methods 
of Preceding, took care that thefe lliould be carried into Execution, and Juftice fo imp.irtially 
adminiftered, as to excite Induftry by fecuring Property, and to encourage the Commerce of hi* 
People by a Dift'mflion of the Duties impofed upon them and upon Strangers. As thefe Ch.ingcs 
were wrought by the Authority of Parliament, it raifed a great Degree of Reverence for and 
Confidence in the Wifdom of the Legiflatore. At the fame Time thefe Changes, and the happy 
Confequences following from them, clearly Ihew the Defeclivenefs of that Syfiem introduced by 
our firft Norman Monarchs, on whatever Pretences they might be founded. 

r The Clergy, as appears plainly by our Records, were not fo cafy uilder the Norman as they 
had been under the Saxon Government, the Prelates and Abbots who were fnmmoned to the 
King’s great Council in Right of their Baronies, were obliged to furhilh'Aids for the Number of 
Knight’s Fees they held, and were in other Refpefts fubjeft to the Power of the Crown. But 
their being allowed to form a feparate Body gave them an Opportunity, which the Crown readily 
embraced, of granting Money in Convocation. Sometimes this was done by One Province only, 
generally fpeaking by both. 1 heir ufctal Grant was a Tenth, which Lord Coke fays amounted to 
about 7 wenty thouiand Pounds. But however this Grant in Convocation was confirmed by Parlia¬ 
ment, airf this Mode of Taxing continued fo low as the Fifteenth of Charles the Second, lint c 
which Time the Clergy have been admitted to vote as Freeholders, and in confcquence of this- 
ave now like other Subjects liable to- the. Land Tax k whatever Froportion that is granted b« 
Ifar liamcat,. * . *> 
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were not at all reliflied by the People, who difliked fuch Novelties as much 
as they did Taxes. The Land Revenue of the Crown was frequently in- 
creafed by parliamentary Attainders, and when diminithed by imprudent 
Grants, reftored again at leaft in fouic Meafure by Ads of Reiumption s 

For the Support of the Sea Service (ever regarded as a Point of na¬ 
tional Importance) they granted Tonnage and Poundage, atfirft occafionally 
and in different Proportions, then for a Term of Years, and at length to 
foinc King^for Life., They regulated alfo the Cuftoms, appointed ftaplc 
Ports, and fometimes took the Keeping of the Seas and the Protedion of 
the Coafts upon thernfelves. All this however neceflary, chiefly from the 
Manner of employing it, bore hard on the landed and trading Intereft, 
and would have been infupportable if our Kings had not confented from 
time to time to fuch good Laws as by the Sagacity of Parliament were de- 
vifed for the Eafe and Emolument of the Subjed, and this chiefly by abolifh- 
ing thofc Hardihips, that at and after the Conqueil had been intro¬ 
duced r. 

* The Reader may find in the Sevenuenth Chapter of the Hiftory of the Exchetjuer, and ia 
Cotton's Abridgment of the Records, laOances of the various Methods taken by the Legtiiature 
to grant Afliftance to the Crown, from which it will fuificiently appear that this, as we have faid 
In the Tew, was often n Matter of great Perp\es.\ty. At \cngth, about the R.c\gn of RAcbaid the 
Second, the Mode of giving by Subfidics and Fifteenths was adopted, and continued, though not 
invariably, long after. The Subfidy was not a direft Impofition on Land, but Cotnmi/fioners 
were appointed to make Examination by Oath, and to tax Perfons in every County according to 
their reputed Worth at the Rate of Four Shillings in the Pound for Land, and Two Shillings and 
Six Pence perfonal Eflate. A Subfidy, Lord Coke informs us, amounted to about Seventy thoa* 
fand Pounds. The Fifteenth was invariable, being levied according to an ancieut Efiimate, fo 
that when granted by Parliament, the Sum that every Place was to pay was certain, and amounted 
in the Whole to about Twenty-nine thoufand Pounds or thereabouts. Attainders and Refump- 
tions, however beneficial or neceflary to the Crown, or whatever temporary Relief to the People, 
made fuch frequent Alterations in the State of landed Property, and brought along with them 
fuch other Tnconvcniencies, as were very highly detrimental to the Subjtft. 

' The Origin of Tonnage and Poundage feems to have been this. About the Twenty-firfl: 
of Edward the Third, Compiainv was made, that Mercl'ants were robbed and murdered on the 
Seas. The King thereupon, with the Confent of the Peers, levied a Duty of Two Shillings on 
every Tun of Wine, and Sixpence in the Pound on all Goods imported; wl.ich was treated 
as illegal by the Commons. About Twenty-five Years after the King, when the Knights 
of Shirec were returned home, obtained a like Grant from the Citizens and BurgeflTes,' and 
the Year after it was regularly granted in Parliament. Thefe Duties were diminiflied (bme- 
times, and fometimes Lncreafed, at length they feem to have been fixed at Three Shillings Ton¬ 
nage, and One Shilling Poundage. In old Times thefe were diftinguilhed from Cufloms .which 
were confidered as Duties on Staple Commodities, though tbey have been long fince blended 
together. The fixing of Staple Towns had its Advantages and Difadvantages, and even the 
great Staple at Calais, which rendered the Lofs of that Place fo much regretted, cramped our Na¬ 
vigation. By fuccefltve Adis of the Legiflature, the Liberty and Property of the Snbjedls of all 
Ranks being better fecured, promoted domellic Induftry, and thereby the Welfare and Happineis 
of the People. 

Ou* 
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Our long and repeated Wars with F^rance gave an Opportunity to fome 
of our able and victorious Monarchs to refume in a great Degree the Pre¬ 
rogative of railing Money, or what was equivalent to Money, taking Com- 
modSties, Provifions, Ships, for their Service, under the fpecious Pretext 
that they were requiiite to accomplifli Ends that had been approved in 
Parliament. When the Nobility, Clergy, and Commons remonftrated, 
they gave lair Words, and when Parliament interpofed, yielded very pru¬ 
dently to their Authority. Weak and ill-advifed Princes, miped by tnele 
pernicious Precedents* excited civil Wars to their own DellruAion. The 
Nation however fuffered alike by both, through a Diminution of Inhabi¬ 
tants, the Spoil of the Country, the Decay of Hulbandry, and in confc- 
quence of general Licentioufnefs, univerfal Poverty. But though the 
Caufes of thefe Evils were too obvious to be concealed, yet from a ftrange 
Fatality they continued through feveral Reigns, and which is ftill more 
extraordinary, were often countenanced, or at lead fupported by the Le- 
giilatureu. At length, from an Attention perhaps as much to his own Si¬ 
tuation and Safety, as to the national Good, Edward the Fourth gave a 
Check to this Spirit of making foreign Conquefts, turning his Views to 
domeftic Improvements. In this Plan he was followed by Henry the 
Seventh, and though both of thefe Princes were fufficicntly difpofed to ex¬ 
tend their Prerogatives, and to divert large Sums into their own Coffers, 
yet being wife enough to difeem, that this could never be done from an 
indigent People, they promoted the public Welfare as the fureft, and in¬ 
deed as the only Means of promoting their own». What cffeCls this 

Change 

» It moil at firft Sight feem very furpriling, that Meafures fo repugnant to Reafon, and the 
ill Coafequences of which had been fo often manifefted from Experience, (hould* yet be fo obAi- 
nately purfoed.. A little Attention to the State Things were then in, will however explain this. 
Foreign Wars were often fuggefted by, and generally concurred in by the Favourites and Council 
of our Kings, from private and partial Views. The Nobility had a natural Intereft in fuch £x> 
peditions. War was their Trade, they grew rich and great by it, obtaining lucrative Covern- 
xaehts Abroad, drawing large Ranfoms from their Prifoners, and fpendiog thefe in ereffing 
Caftles and Palaces at Home. Their Retait]|rs rofe likewife by thefe Means, which was the 
plain and alnioA the only Path whereby Men of Courage and Parts could elevate themlblves from 
a private to a public Station. Add to all this, that amongft other Ranks of People there were 
Numbers alfo who found their Account in it; fo that' upon the Whole, as the moft powerful 
and the moft aflive Spirits were impelled by Inclination and Intereft, there is the iefs Room to 
wonder, that little Regard wasliad to the milder Dlfwiitions of fuch, as either frcrni Choice or 
Situation were employed in Hulbandry, or in Manufaaures, though thefe raifed the Supplies aud 
bore the Burdens of thefe expenfive Wars, without receiving any Benefit from them whatever. 

^ In the former Book we have fufficiently expatiated on the Policy of Edward the Fourth, and 
explained the Motives-of his Conduff. By Refumptions and Forfeitures he recovered a great 
Land Revenue to the Crown. He madehimfelf well acquainted with Trade, encouraged it. to> 
geiher with Manufaflures and Induftry of every Kind. Hi was the Ftrft who turned a foreiga 
War to the Emolument of his People, tnd added an annual Tribute from France to h» Revenue. 

He 
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Change of Conduft had, and that too in a very ihort Space, hath been al¬ 
ready very fully flicwn, and this from the unanfwerablc Evidence of 
Faits. 

But if any Shadow of Doubt could have remained, it muft be removed 
by even a tranfient View of what happened under his Son and Succedbr 
Henry VIII. a Prince of a martial and magnanimous Spirit. He revived 
the old Syftem, and placed his Glory in being (bmetimes the Terror, Ibme- 
times the Umpire of contending Princes on the Continent. Grand Con¬ 
federacies, continual Negotiations, expenfive Embarkations, Expeditions,. 
Battles, Sieges, and all the Diverfities that diftinguifti an adtive and buly 
Reign appeared in his, which rendered him often dreadful to his Foes, 
and almofl; always a Dupe to his Allies. Succefsful he was againft the 
French and againft the Scots, but thefe Trophies of his Glory coft his 
Subjedls dear. That immenfc Mafs of Money which his Father left, was 
quickly dilTipated, and after this he made continual Demands upon his 
People, moft of which were anfwered through the Complacency or Timi¬ 
dity of his Parliaments. Yet not trufting folely to this, he had frequent 
Recourfc to his Prerogative, not only reviving Methods condemned in 
former Reigns by the Legiflature, but venturing on new Modes of Exac¬ 
tion, fuch as muft have been injurious to every Species of Induftry, by 
rendering all Property precarious*. It muft be acknowledged, that con- 

fulered 

He engaged himfclf in Commerce, and left behind him a confidcraWc Treafure, whatever 
became of it. Henry the Seventh availed htrofeif of all thefe Refources, and deviled belides 
feveral Others. Moft if not all his Statutes, as a learned Lawyer has obferved, had either a. 
direff or a remote Relation to his Exchequer. He took Advantage of the fendal Tenures, and 
by falfe Vcrdidls procured by his Inftruihents Empfon and Dudley, who were afterwards at¬ 
tainted for thefe Praftices, exafted large Sums from his Subjefts. By thefe and the Sale of oK 
ficcs he brought into his Coflers annually about One hundred and Twenty thoufand Pounds. 
By Licences to export and import contraband Commodities, by granting Monopobes and other 
fuch Methods, as well as by carrying on in his own Ships a great foreign Trade, he atnaffed that 
amazing Sum which he left behind him. 

* It has been fuggefted by fome of onr Hiftoriansjlthat at the Beginning of his RdgiH antf 
fo long as his Father’s Money lafted, which was about Three Years, he was tender in refpeA to 
the Piirfes of his People. The Faft however was otherwife, for his Firft Parliament granted him. 
Two Tenths and Two Fifteenths. When in Want of Money for his foreign Expeditions he 
Iffued CommilGons for levying Loans after the Rate of Two Shillings in the Pound, but finding 
fome IDifficulty in raifing them, he had Recdurfe again to Parliament. When Sir Thomas 
More was Speaker, Four Shillings in the Pound were demanded, which it feems to be agreed' 
on all Hands would have railed about Eight hundred thoufand Pounds. This met with great 
Refiftance, and when a Subfidy, to which a Poll Tax was annexed, was at length granted, lO' 
be paid in Four Years, the King caufed it to be levied in One. The Mode of railing Money by 
Loan was again attempted, but the Sucefs being doubtful, it was difowned by the King, and« 
the Blame thrown upon his Minifter the Cardinal. What had been raifed by the former Loans 
upon Privy Seals or Letters Miffive, acknowledging the King’s Obligation to repay it,, was after- 

wacd^ 
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fiJered in another Point of View, many Things were done by him in his 
Parliaments, which were very advantageous. Such as freeing us from papil 
Tyranny, opening a Way to Reformation, enacting many Statutes for the 
Amendment of the Law, in Points refpeding Property j encouraging the 
Woollen Manufadure, giving a Beginning to the Royal Navy, and for¬ 
tifying his Coafts againfl; Invafions. The good Efi'c.hs of thefe were 
chiefly felt in fuccceding Times. -But after all the Fame of his Vidlorics, 
the Splendour of his Triumphs, and the matchlefs Magnificence of his 
Interviews with foreign Princes, it is certain that he left to his Son a 
Minor, an exhauRed Treafury, a debafed Coin, and a debilitated King¬ 
dom. 

It is not at all ftrange, that being left in fuch Circumftances, the 
Reign of Edward the Sixth Ihould be fuch as it really was, exceedingly 
embarrafied. The War with Scotland brought that Part of the Ifland to 
the Brink of Ruin, without doing any Good to this, or effeding the End for 
which it was begun. The State of foreign Affairs was through the whole 
very perplexed. The Crown was oppreffed with a heavy Debt (for thofe 
Times) at Home and Abroad. Fadions in the Court created a continual Fluc¬ 
tuation in Meafures, and the Grievances arifing from thence excited Icvcral 
popular Infurredions, attended with much Bloodffied. Parliaments relieved 
the King’s Neceflities, made repeated Grants, and endeavoured to vary them 
in Hopes of cafing the People; but were obliged, from'the Difficulties they 
found in levying them, to return to the ancient Modes again. The greatcll 
Mifchief of all, and which was in Truth the latent Caufe of moft of the 
Reft, was the miferable State of the Coin. Yet in this Reign and in the 

wards difeharged, that Is, releafed by Parliament on a Suggeftion, that the King borrowed and 
expended it for the public Service. He had fikewife large Supplies from the Clergy, particularly 
in the Twenty-fecond Year of his Reign, when, as Sir Robert Cotton fays, they granted him a 
'Moiety of their Lands and Goods to be paid in Five Years, which Moiety, according to his Com* 
putation, amounted to Four hundred Seventy-five thoufand Pounds. 'I'he Monafieries and oilter 
religious Foundations fupprefled by Parliament, and given to this Monarch, according to the Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, who feems to have t^en great Pains in his Enquiries, yielded an annual Re* 
venue of One hundred Sixty-oue thoufand Founds. Mr. Ephraim Udal), who was alfo very di* 
ligent in his Refearches on this Sobjeff, tells ns (Hiftorical Account of Taxes, p. 191.) that the 
Lands belonging to the Abbey of Tewkclbury in Glouceftcrftiire, which at the Suppreffion w'ere 
efitmated at Sixteen hundred Pounds, were in his Time let for one hundred thoufand; and if this 
Computation be any Thing near the Truth, the Value of all the Abbey Lands murt have been 
about One Million per Annum above One hundred Years ago. To this may be added the Saving to 
the Nation thofe immenfe Sums, which under a Variety of pretences were annually fent from hence 
to Rome. Thefe Particulars are. mentioned, not /imply to explain and fupport what is (aid 
in the Text, but alfo to afford the intelligent Reader an Opportunity of colkdfing fropa them 
the Circumllancc8-of the Nation and the Clergy in thefe Times. 


s- 


Midi! 
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Midft of thcfe Perplexities, a ftrong Spirit of Commerce continued to ap¬ 
pear, and as we have elfewhere (hewn, produced many good Effedls, and 
in the lafl: Year of the King's Life there was an Amendment of the Coin j 
fu fudden however in its Operation, as muft have been attended with very 
confiderable Inconveniencies y. 

The fliort and unhappy Reign of Mary was difturbed with civil and- 
religious .Commotions, and when thefc were a little appeafed, new Dif- 
contents arolc from a foreign Marriage, and in confequence of that a 
foreign War, which brought on the Lois of Calais, then regarded as an 
irreparable Misfortune. She obtained, notwithftanding thefe untoward Cir- 
cumllances, confiderable Supplies from Parliament, which proving inade¬ 
quate to her Expences, fhe Had Recourfe to Loans and other Methods 
of railing Money, not very confiftent with her natural Regard to Juflice. 
But Manufadtures, particularly that of Cloth, were attended to and en¬ 
couraged, foreign CooMUierce was likewife proteded and extended, and a 
new 'Trade opened to Ruflla. The beft Thing however done in her Time 
was the regulating the Silver Coinage, and putting it on tlic moft proper 
Standard, in which fhe was certainly well advifed^. 

The 

^ The profufc Grants of Abbey Lan(fs to the Nobility and Gentry in this, as well as in the 
former Ueigi, may very well be fuppolld to have operated upon the Temper of Parliaments. 
They had aifo another Operation, ;ccedingly difturbed the public Peace. Thofe to whom 

they were given being defirous to make t.' gtcateft and fpeedieft Profit from them, demoliftied 
Farms, and turned them by making Incloftrcs into Pafturagc, which depriving Multitudes of 
their Living, excited the Inlurreftions that we have mentioned above, and brought on fuch a. 
Scarcity of Corn, and all Kinds of Provillons, .as could not be remedied by PrcKlamations for fix¬ 
ing their Prices and prevcnrtng Kxportation; which Expedients being at length found inefiec- 
tual, were recalled. As to the Coin, Henry the Eighth, at his Death, left the Pound reduced to^ 
lefs than One H.alf; that is to fay, Tweiuy Shillings of his Money was worth but Nine Shil¬ 
lings and Four Pence of onrs, and the Proportion of Gold to Silver was as Five to One. His Son 
in the laft Year of his Reign reduced the I’uund to Icfs than a Fourth, Twenty ShiUiogs being 
worth no more than Four Shillings and fight P.-nce of ours, and brought down the Proportion 
of Gold to Silver as Two to One. It is evident that this muft have ocenfioned the Hoarding 
of old Money or exporting it, and the raifing all KinJi^of Ncccftaties to exorbitant Prices, that 
is in Appearance. At the Clofc of his Reign, the Pound was railed to the Value crf'One Pound and 
Seven I’cnce of our Money, and the Proportion of Gold to Silver became, as Eleven to One. 
See Folkcs's Tables of Knglilh Gold and Silver Coins, p. 29— 4^. 

^ In the laft Parliament of King Edward they granted him Two Tenths, Two-Fifteenths, and 
a Snbfidy towards the Payment of his Debts. Mary by Letters Patents releafed the Sobfidy, 
which Ihe declared by Proclamation, and fome Doubts yet remaining, difeharged her Subjeifts 
by Aift of Patiiament, promHlng at the fame Time io pay her Biothcr’s Dt^ts at Home and 
Abroad. Yet to fupport the French War ftie borrowed, as is faid, on Privy Seals, more cer¬ 
tainly from the City of London, Twenty thoufand Pounds at* Twelve per Cent, for which Ihe- 
mortgaged Crown Lands. Stowe’s Chronicle, p. The vigorous Suppoit given to King 

Philip gained Win the Viflory of St. Quintia ; but ocesUioned fuchtNcgligcuce ia regard to Calais,,, 

Il-at: 
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The WifiJom of Queen Elizabeth’s Government hath been always and 
very juftly celebrated, fince the Affairs of the Nation were never in a more 
diftradted State than at her Acceffion. The Minds of Men exceed- 
ingly agitated at Home by religious Diffenlions, an unfinifhed War 
Abroad, few or no Allies, an heavy Debt fubfifting from the Time of her 
Father, the Crown Revenue impaired, and an exhaufted Treafury. When 
tbefc Difficulties were in a great Meafure got over, by the Moderation 
and Dexterity of her Management, new and not lefs formidable Mifehiefs 
arofi:. Difeontents of feveral Kinds, and from various Caufes, rifing fome- 
times into Rebellions, Difputes with Scotland, a long and dangerous War 
with Spain, repeated-and perilous Infurredtions in Ireland, fecret Confpi- 
racies, and almoft perpetual Fadtions in her Council. All thefe were com¬ 
bated and gradually fubdued by the Prudence of her Minifters, which was in 
nothing more confpicuous than in the Management of her Finances. She 
called ^w Parliaments in her long Reign, and yet managed thefe in fuch a 
Manner as to obtain from them, in Comparifon of former Times, very 
confiderable Supplies, the Subfidies both of the Clergy and Laity being to 
be levied in a Courfe of Years, which rendered them more ufeful to her 
and lighter to the People. She fhewed great Addrefs in declining extra¬ 
ordinary Aids, when offered with a View of altering her Meafures. Afked 
them at all Times with great Tendernefs, received them with much 
Thankfulneft, and employed them with great Frugality j fupplying their 
Deficiencies on critical Occafions, by exciting the public Spirit of her 
Nobility, accepting the voluntary Affifiance of her Subjedls, and having 
frequent Recourfe to Loans, which were punctually paid >. 

Many 

thatwitfaoatmacb Difficulty it was taken by the Duke of Gulfe. The commercial Spirit introduced 
'^theRdgn of Henry the Seventh exerted itfelf foftrongly that our Exports of Woollen Manufac¬ 
tures, diminiffied the fending abroad the raw Commodity, to almoft nothing. The Merchants of 
London, Briftol, and Hall were indefatigable in opening new Channels of Trade, and the Char¬ 
ter to the Rui& Ccxnpany granted in uiis Reign is a Proof of the Attention of the Q^en’s 
Mbifters in this Refped:. The Coinage of Mary is commended, becaufe it rendered the Pound 
in Tale, aJiquot Parts of the Pound Wdght. At the Time of the Conqneft, the Two Pounds 
were the fame, by the Queen’s Coinage, though a little lefs Fine than that of her Brother’s laft 
Year; Four Ounces of Silver were divided into Twenty Shillings, and fo it continued till towards 
the End cf her Sifter’s Reign. The Proportion between Gold tmd Silver was not altered. 

• The great, and ind^ the foie Objefl of this able Princefs through her whole Reign, was 
the Security of her own Perfon and Government, and her Wifdom confiiled in perceiving that 
this moftarife from the Prorperhy of herSubje^. The Difficulties (he had to encounter im* 
mediately after her Acceffion, taught her Vigilance^ CircnmrpeAioa, and Parfimony, and thefe 
ftrengtbened into Habits. She kept One her Parliaments Rear Eleven Years, by a Multitude o( 
Prorogations, by which (he had tfaeiR always ready, if Keceffity reqnired, and yet demanded their 
Affiftance as feldom as (he codd. Her Crown Revenue was under Two hundred Thouiand 
Founds pcs: Annoffl. Yet bdbre eqterRd into the War with Spdo, (he bad, as Sir Rob»t 
2 Cottoa 
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Many good Laws were made for cncoocaging, promoting, and iup- 
porting the Credit of-oor Manufaaures. A judicious Lenity^ but no Par- 
nality Was (hewn to foreign Merchants fettl^ here. The diftrefied Pro- 
teftants from France, Flanders, and indeed from all Countries were kindly 
received, and fettled in different Places to the great Benefit of the Natibp* 
Improvements and Inventions of every Kind not only met with a favou¬ 
rable Reception, but were forwarded and prbteaed by her Minifters. She 
was like her Ancefter Edward the Fourth, exceedingly gracious tb 
Merchants,*cmincnt Citizens, and Perfons of diftinguifhed Abilities in 
ufpful Profelhons. In her Time the Turky, Eaft Indiai and African 
Branches of Commerce were opened. Expeditions to, and Difebveries in 
America, countenanced and fupported. By thefe Methods Trade was ex¬ 
ceedingly increafed, and with it the public Wealth K 


The Firmnefs and Uniformity of her Condua, vifibly direded to pub¬ 
lic Good, qualified the Ufes of her Prerogative, of which fhe was as jwlous 
as her Predeceflbrs. SJie completed the Reftoration of the Coin, which had 
been begun by her Brother and Sifter, by the total Extinaion of bafe 
Money. She rather chofe to diminilh the Crown Revenue for the Support 
of public Meafures than prefs too hard upon her Subjeds, and with the 
Affiftance of Parliament, would have revived and encoifiraged Agriculture, 


Cotton afTures us. Seven hundred Thbufand Pounds in her Treafury. In die Oourfe of upwardt 
of Thirty Years (he had from the Commons Twenty Snbfidies, and Wtrty-elghl Fifteemlla, ahd 
EiEhtcen Subfidies from the Ocigy, which did not amount to Tbrte BfiUioni in the Whole, and 
yet out of this (he lent Eight hundred Thoufend Bounds to the paw States of Hdhnd, and up¬ 
wards of Half that Sum to the French King Henry the Fourth, by which (he kept War for the 
moft Part at a DiAance, and acquired a high Repuution with aU the Enropeau Powers. - 
fc The Commerce of England had been growing for near a Century, and tho^ It ^ re¬ 
ceived various Checks from the m-juc^ Policy Of feveral rf our Prinees, tt quiatly tetovewd 
from them, and exerted Itfelf with f«(h Vigour. Bot in thb Reign, meed^ with all poffible Ea-. 
coarasement, it rofc to a prodigioas Height, as Camden Informs «$ from a twrexaft Enqni^, 
Anna!. EUz p. io8. The Queen was alfovery attmt!w ,,tO her Navy,, made fcveral Laws for 
promoting an^ Encouraging Navigation, treated Kraei#15^, and ^tW Seaaw 

Sith much Kiudnefs and Refpea. She was rewarkaWy ^gal in everf Tjteg W 
andthonkh (he laid out nothing in BuUdlhgs, was^fto to feeher ^bjo^ 
Riches, in fumptnons Edifices public and private, yifitkm fuch as ytfo Wai^^as ^ 
them Honour, as tofavc Expent*. The Cuftoms &e rafloi ItOm Fonrt» tboOMlIfii^ at 
which they were farmed by Sir Thomas Simth, tofnrty-Jwp thon^, aadhU^Jto 
pay a large Sum fiSr having them at that Price, add afietw^s mM them to *• 

Camden telU us, p. fitc.and this in Oppofitioo.to Ae Sentiments of her principal MinHle**. Sbe 
had Credit enough with the Cltyipf London to procure, tte Bonds rrf the Oarporadont aa « 
imnt Security for the Money foe borrowed Abroad, and thefe B^ds dirduaged' and canoeUed 

toe deilveted up, Which erwbled her for tlw fotnw fo hoiro^^ 


Vox, 11 . 
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if that had been pra^icahfc while the old Tenures remained. On tht 
Whole flie left the - Nation mjach better fettled, richer and more profpe- 
rous in every Refpeft thin it had been before her Time c. 


James the Firft, tHovi^ he fucceeded without Oppofition, and feemed to 
be received with general oatisfadtion, found himfelf very foon embarraifed in 
Folnt of Revenue, and thefe Difficulties grew upon him through his whole 
Reign. TOe late Queen left a confiderable Debt, and had^befdes dif- 
poled of a very large Proportion of the Crown Lands. It is true his Firft 
Parliaments were liberal, but it is as true that the King became profufe, 
and afterwards upon fo bad Terms with the Houfe of Commons, that 
though he opened his Neceffities to them, he received no adequate Re¬ 
lief. This reduced him to have Recourfe to Monopolies and Projedts, 
which at his Entrance on Government he had fupprefled. He likewife at¬ 
tempted Benevolencies and Loans, but with little Succefs, and being at 
laft driven into War, ptopofed that the Supplies given for his Support 
ftiould be appropriated, and the Application of them put out of his Power. 
But though tne Crown was diftreffed, the-Nation was very profperous. He 
made very early a good Treaty with France, and a very advantageous 
Peace whh Spain.,^ In confcquence of thefe Trade flouriflied, and though^ 
from Merchants thiftaking their Intereft, 'Navigation was for fome time 
checked, yet it quickly revived and extended itielf in a high Degree; the 
Navy alfo was augmented. Virginia, New England, and Barbadoes were 
fettled; Difeovefies were encouraged. The Nation became more and 


* There was nothing oa svliilch the Qgeeo valued heifelf more than on the utter Deftrufiion 
of thb as Ihe iUJed ]»fe Money. Her Predeceflbrs bad coined fome good, and re- 

<duce4 hf Prodnnation fhe debsfed Money to the fame Yalne, But EHzabeth called this in, and 

? 'ithdnt any Charge to the Su£^ receiioed all to die Amonnt in theConrfe of her Reign to 
m Millioos and a Half, beiides'die Pt^tehilis Pieces which Were Arnck for the Ufe of the EaA 
.India Company. Astaag as Cecil lived Aie rdiAed all i^e Overtures Aequently made her 
to fclimw hvNd^^ties, wbi^ were fomedmes very great, by again tampering with the Coin, 
Towaffda^the dofe bf her Reign hbwever Aie made a finall Alteration, hot ;^hout Injury to 
^,rhe St^ard, by ccipihg Sixty*t\vd ShiJU;^ hiAead of Sixty out of the Pound Of Silver. The 
^1 Tot prommiM Tillage proved IHeifeAoal. We may eaAly guefs at the 

. Cepdidem tl^ Tamnm ot by her SeOTctary M State, Sir Thomaa 

$iniih^,! t^at'oT ttiek Lat^ldriHi Yho tad a Father, who kept a geiod Houfe, and had 

to fak own, after he is out ofWardfliip, 
. 't.'Wilpdp '«p^d, and Lands utterly worn, and pkiwed to- 

“ 'the^bajrciii ah4 to nu#’ ^ T«» ouAet le maine, 

“ biwde pthej: Cfj^i^, nc^of ajuJ ‘peradveature never, he AiaU be able 

« tojrecover, and ©bniie^ip ^e lE%le wh« hU Father' left it.*‘ Commonwealth of England, 
JB-iS, chap, v.i the whde CAmptiiy well worth Ws Pc- 

roial.' ■ '"i'. 
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more popttlousj but liotwithftanding jtbis Tillage rcmaiiicd in a low 
Condition <1. 

Charles came to the Crown in a State more embamlTed than that of 
his Father. Great Part of the Crown Lands were Ibid, much of the remain¬ 
ing Revenue anticipated, a heavy Debt at Home and Abtoad, ajod a War 
entered into by the Advice of Parhament^ from whom for that Realbn 
the King |iad great Hopes. They gave biin. fome Supplies, atid brought 
in a Bill for. Tonnage and Poundage forx)nly Qne Year, which for tW 
Rcafon was rejected by the Lords. The King met the lame Parliament 
at Oxford, but differing with and dilTolviog them endeavoured to parry bn 
the War as well as he. could. In order to he continued to exa^ the 
Cuftoms as if they had been a Revenue inherent to the Crown, had Re- 
courfe to Loans, Privy Seals, and other Methods of the fame Kind, which 
prejudiced him in the Minds of His People, and thefe Difeontents were 
heightened by an unfucccfsful Expedition againft Cadiz. To thefe; Mif> 
fortunes were added a Breach with France, precipitate in its Commence¬ 
ment, and unfortunate in its Progrefs. Another Parliament, though in¬ 
clined to grant Supplies, totally difapproved the Meafures taken to raife 
Money without their Afliftance, and the rigorous Steps by which thefe 
Meafures were enforced. This produced the Petition of Riqht, by 
which thefe Evils were prevented for me future. The King aflented to it 

As the Queen left a Debt, fb (he left alfo a Part of the iaft Supply that iiad been gimt 
her unlevied. The King had a great Family, and the Rate of- Dying was very |b^. The 
Whole of his Income never reached Five hundred thoufand ' Pounds per Annum, of uthlch the 
Crown Lands made lefs than a Fifth, and the-l^rohts arifii^ fi-om the Teouies about Two 
Fifths. In the Courfe of his Rdgo he fold Crown Lands to. the VfUue Eight hundred 

thoniand Pounds, and by the Help of this, pardng with the C^ulidnaty T^lisltr £|gliand, the.. 
Debt received from France, Benevolences, and other Means, faiii^^bsut T^o^lllms. The.,. 
Supplies granted him by Parliament <the lad (accepted, which he d}(^a6t *rinbeii«} aijoiouiUed to 
Six hundred and Thirty thoufand Poofnds. The QuRoins tVthe J^gnlog ol Ms were 
about One hundred and Twenty-feven thoufand Pounds.:. raife^,’fhepa .aficHra ioOne 
hundred and Sixty thoufand, and towards the Clofe hi^w. If iie Ct^age in his 

Reign did not amount to quite Five t^llions and a iMf^Part ^ wh>ch fbm Sitvec {melted 
out of Lead in Wales. He made fome Alieratlcms Vyltle of Gold Colnf iti.'ecwfeqQ«ice of 
• like Alteration in otlicr Farts' of Europe. The #i#. 

gallon arbfe in thei^een's Time, aoa;cootiuu^kiimdghaFitrtaf hh, 
making Ufe cd targe iwelgn Ships for t!^ Sidte i^ Avidg of whim the Seaa^ heavily 

complained. . But when It w^s petedved that iforeigofc^ m Advantage of this, iindfband 
Means to import Goods, hithn for. thdh^ wo P«mt^ Aiarm; and the 

13 ^ by Prockraation forbidding alt^mtnerue but on Et^lh Bottnti^ many And 
weiw quk^y buHt in feveral of onr Pbrtt, T^ie Rartibfci^,; Tenures being com* 

plsiocd of is ParUament,'the King readllf'anteed to his Revenue fer an J 

Diulvalmit, and tlte Bargain was ai iaft made for Two hdnd^ pounds per Aunum, 

''but neverXjsnded.into^^xeeptioQ.. -■ 
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with Rcludance, and finding the Parliament determined to truft him with 
Tonnage and Poundagconly for a very fliortTime, diffolved them. He then 
made Peace with Spain and France, which was highly beneficial to the 
Nation, by reftoring a lucrative and extenfive Commerce. The King con¬ 
tinued many Years to govern without Parliaments, fupplying his Wants 
by the Strength of Prerogative, and in order to fupport the Sovereignty of 
the Sea, levied Ship Money, which, though it enabled him to carry his 
Points Abroad, and to deftroy the Sallee Rovers, who had d;ftur*''?d and 
diftreffed our Trade, yet it excited fuch Difeontents as threw all into 
Confufion at Home. A War with the Scots, and other Misfortunes 
■ brought him to call a new Parliament, which he precipitately diffolved, 
and not long after called ahother, in which, though he confented to abo- 
lifh the Star Chamber, and High Commiflion Courts, and made great Con- 
ceffions, yet his Difputes with them terminated in a Civil War; in confe- 
quence of which the Monies raifed for the public Service were both le¬ 
vied and applied by the Authority of that Parliament 

As the Caufe of the Parliament was confidered by thofe who adhered to 
them as the Caufe of Liberty and of the People, they were in a Condition by 

* At the Time of his Acce/Tion the Debts of his Father were computed at Seven hundred thou- 
fand Pounds, and he was befidcs bimfelf indebted in Thirty ihonfand. The Parliament gave him 
about a Tenth Part of the Sum that he declared to be reqnifite for his immediate Service. This 
obliged him to borrow from the City on the Crown Lands a large Sum at Eight per Cent. 
He pawned his Jewels in Holland for Three hundred Tboufand Pounds, and by other Methods 
of the like Kind ran himfelf deeper in Debt. ‘When difappointed the Second Time by Parlia¬ 
ment, he had not only recourfe to many irregular Methods of procuring Money, but committed 
likewife fuch as rcfu&d to lend, and by this Means heightened extremely the Difeontents of 
thofe who were iSoft able to embarrafs his Affairs. By his Aflent to the Petition of Right, he 
put an End to thefe Praflices, and declared them illegal; however being again difappointed, he 
had recourfe to other Prerogative Mcafiires of Supply, fuch as erefting new Corporations, Char¬ 
ters, Compofitions with Recufants, confirming defeSive Titles to Crown Lands, Fines for Knight¬ 
hood, and the like. As to Ship-money, which produced Two hundred ihoufand Pounds per 
Annum for Four Years, it was Uiiftly applied to the Purpofe for which it was raifed, power¬ 
ful Fleets were fent our, the Coafl fcoured from Pirates, the Dutch obliged to pay Thirty ihoufand 
Pounds for Licence to Fifh, the Navy Board regularly eftablifhed, new Ships built, partlculaily 
the Sovereign, *0/ upwards of Ninety Guns and Seventeen hundred Tons. Commerce flourillicd 
wonderfully ; the Ealf India, African, and Turky Trades were improved and extended. The 
Plantations began to thrice exceedingly. Ireland was reduced into Order, and yielded a confide 
rable Revenue, as a Proof of this the Cufioms rofe, and the Coinage at the Tower amounted 
to upwards of Twelve Millions. This large Sum v/as exclufive of what was coined by the King 
at.his fevcral Mints of AbetiAwith, York, Sbrcw/bnry, Oxford, Exeter, and other Places out of 
his own Plate, that of the Uoiverfities, the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, who adhered to him, 
and which we have rcafon to judge muA have been very coiifiderable both in Cold and Silver, 
from what yet retuains in the Cabinets of the Curious ; and though fome of the Pieces are but of 
coarfe WorkmanAiip, yet others arc very fair .and neat, and all of them of due Finenefs and 
Weight; width by adding to the CJrciilaiiioo muA have been of great Utility to the Nktion even 
in t' cfe difmal Times. This flicws that what Clarendon, Rufliworth, and Coke affirm, that the 
Nation at the breaking out of the Civil War was in a moA profperous Condition, is a certain 
Truth. ■ ' 

their 
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their own Authority to raife competent Supplies, which from their perfe<ft 
Knowledge of the real Situation and Riches of the Nation they were enabled 
to do by a Variety of Means, and by fpreading their Impolitions wide, 
rendered them lighter to Individuals, though they were very heavy in their 
Amount, and being again gradually difi^erfed for the Maintenance of their 
Forces, and the Support of their Government, this Circulation rendered 
their Continuance praiflicable, till their Power was fixed beyond the Pof- 
fibility Tof Rsfiftance. The Redudion of Scotland and of Ireland was at-« 
tended with great Expcnce, but both being accompliflied, extended, and 
augmented their Authority. The Senfe they had of their own Spength, 
and the Appearance of a general Submiflion encouraged them after the 
Death of the King to undertake a War againll the Dutc h in Support of the 
Sovereignty of the Sea, by which they in a great Mcafure ruined the* 
naval Power of their Rival 

At length being difpofiefled of the Government by their own Army, 
their General Cromwell found it very difficult to raife Money without the 
Affiftance of Parliament, and ftill more difficult to obtain it from thofe 
Aliemblies which he called by that Name. He was obliged therefore to 
raife Supplies as well as he could; and it hath been thought highly pro-^ 
bable that he broke with Spain that he might replenilh his empty Treafury 
by foreign Spoils, in which he was not altogether unfuccefsful; though even 
with this Help he died in Debt, and left his Son lo einbarrafied, that he 
w'as not long able to maintain his Seat, The Remains of the Long Par¬ 
liament then refemed Power, and levied the Sums requifite for their Sup¬ 
port in their accullomed Manner, till the City of London refufed to pay 

* HiAory nf InJcpcntlenc)’. Account of Taxes, p. 295. SelJen’s Works, voL iii. p. 2070, 
Before the Civil War adfuaily broke out the Parliament gave Six Snbfidies and a Poll Tux, 
which they compiued made togetWSr Six hundied thoufand Pounds, for Payment of Debts, 
and fettling with the Scots. After the Civil War began they raifed weekly and monthly Aflef- 
meius, introJuced Excifes, took "J'oniiage and Poundage, impofed new Duties, called in 
Silver Plate, for the Value of which they allowed Eight per Cent, borrowed occalloiially immeaf^ 
Sums from the City of London, the Merchant Adventurers, and other public Companies. When 
their Power was cAablilhcd they found new Ucfources in SequeArations,. Compofitions, Sale of 
Crown ?nd Church L.uida, &c. When Cromwell was declared General, an AffeflTmen: of One 
hundred .and Twenty thoufand Pounds #Moiith was raifed for the Army and Nayy. Mr. Walkcy 
in his Preface to the Jiook firA cited, after enumerating the Methods taken by them aAerts, that 
what they raifed in Si.-c Years, amounted to Forty Millions. Other Computations may be found 
iti Stevens’s Account of I'axes. The Dutch War was cntcrcdlnto upon Motives that had induced 
the King to levy Shipmoney, that is, for maintaining the Sovereignty of the Sea, the Right of the 
Flag, and the FiAiery. 'Fhe Parliament might have fecured allthefe by a Peace and the Satisfac. 
tion due to the Nation for the lajurics in the EaA Indies. But they inAAcd on a Caalition, of 
the Two Republics. The War was detrimental to t’cmmerce, left the Army idle, and the large 
Rewards given by the P.irUament to their own Members, raifed that Spirit of Oifeontent, which 
in the Mid A of their fceining Plenitude of Power enabled their own Genera^ to turn tlvenn, 
out. 

aay 
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any Taxes till a free Parliament was called, and General Monk being 
drawn to concur with them, put an End to thefe Conf'ufions, by the 
Method which the* City had propofedj and which produced the 
Reftoration s. 

Thus the Reader hath Icen by as fuccindt a Dedudlion as it was in 
■my Power to make, the Connedlion between the public Revenue and tl.e 
"Condition of this Country through a long Series of Ages. IJri- 

itifli Principalities, as they had a regular Conditution, had alfo unJoub"'v»i’ 7 
Revenues fuited to their Occafions and Extent. The Romu.s vrhii.- 
they held it, fliew''ed in every Rcfpedl of what tliis Kland was capable, ar.d 
from their great Improvements of all Kinds, railed an itnmenfe public Re¬ 
venue, The Saxons proceeding on a oitFcrent Plan, redraiiud their 
Views to the fame Bounds within which Nature had confined their Dt-mi - 
nions. By this Policy they reiulercd the Country populous and Wtll 
cultivated, the Inhabitants according to their feveral Ranks in aify Cir- 
cumftances, and the Crown Revenue ample. The Danes dcllroyed ilie 
Kingdom, and deranged the S-axon Sydem fo much, that it was unauic to 
bear up againft a new Invader. The Normans not only introduced a 
ftrange and fevere Form of Rule, by which they changed the Marmers, 
and in Ibmc Degree the Language of the People, but alfo from their 


B The Firft Parliament called by Cromwell was compo'ed of Members appointed l)y him, \\! o 
finding thcmfelves able 10 do nothing refigned the Power again into his Hands. After tliis he 
made Peace with the Dutch upon Terms much better in Appearance than they were in Reality, 
in which it is thought he found his IntcreR. When he had taken the Title of Protctflor, he 
called a Second Parliament, with whom he parted in Difgull. His Third Parliament ffculed a 
Revenue upon him, but it was inadequate to the Expences of his Government. He by his own 
and his Council’s Authority reftored the E,\chtqucr, took Tonnage and Poundage, Excir, Monthly 
Afledments, and the cafual Revenue, all which did not fuffice. In an Account flated April yth 
1659 by Richard’s ParlUraent, the whole nattontil ChargeJ(mounted to Two millions Two Inmdrcd 
and One thoufand Five hundred and Forty Pounds, which exceeded the Ucvcnite ! >>' Three hnndjcd 
Thirty-two thoufand Eight hundred and Twenty-three Pounds, and the public Debt was reporu-(j 
40 be Two millions Four hundred Seventy-four thoufand Two hundred and Ninety Pounds. Thtfis 
refpeflive Sums regard the whole Three Kingdoms. It was not fimp'.y the Degrading of Richard 
after forcing him to diflblve his Parliament,' recalling the old Parliament, turning them out again, tli.it 
revolted the Mmds of the Nation, but many other Cireumflances conenrred, fuch as the declining 
of Trade, from the Captures in the Dutch, the Seizuft of the Merclisnts ElRfls on the br£aki^g 
out of the Spanifh War, and the viodent Proceedings, of the SeAarics, wlio equally oppreffej tJie 
Church and the Prefbyierians, and thereby excited a Dclire of recurring to the did Conflitutioo. 
Brfore the King’sDeath the Monljr coined by the Parliament at the Tower bore his Stamp, thence 
forward the Arms trf the Commonwealth was ufed even during the ’Time of droniwell, and af:er- 
wards; but the Whole did not amount to Half a Million, Some very fine Pieces were ftrnck by 
him both in Gold and Silver, bat it is doubted whether they were ever current. The Spirit of 
Hufbandryand Cultivation ivhicih revived in the Reign of Quemt Elizabeth, continued from that 
Time, but through the public"Coufttfious and the Inclemency of the Sctifons Corn bore a very 
^gh Price during this Period. 


Connexions 
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Connexions with the Continent, fell into Mealures repugn^int to the In- 
tcrclls of England. ^Thcir foreign Wars impoveriflied, their Civil Diflen- 
fions defolated, and the continual Repetitions of both depc^ulated the 
Country to fuch a Degree, that at the Clofe of the Reign of Henry the 
Sixth both the Crown and Nation were equally diftrefled. But by the 
Intervention of new Counfels, the rclinquifliing foreign Quarrels, an At¬ 
tention to domeftic Concerns, excited a Spirit of Induftry and Commerce, 
that in fpite of fome temporary Interruptions, opened the Eyes of both the 
Princc“ahtl People to their true Interefts, which ever were and will be 
the fime. The Confequence of this was a gradual Increafe, and a due 
Diftribution of Property, and in Virtue of that the Demolition of the Bill 
remaining Checks on rational Freedom ; how cffedtually this operated in 
the dole of this Period, may appear from hence, that the Parliament 
railed more Money on that Part of the Kingdom under their Dominion in 
One Year than there was Specie in the whole Nation a Century before. 
Tliis amazing Alteration arofe from our pofleffing in effeX the whole Trade 
of Europe for about Fifteen Years. A very fenfible Difference was foon 
.after felt from our imprudent^ConjunXion with France againft Spain, 
which greatly altered the political and commercial Balance which had been 
fo long in our Favour. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the public Revenue from the Reftorationto the late Peace. 


^7^ IIE favourable Difpofitlon of the Nation at the Opening of this' Period,- 
^ and the Motives on vihich it was founded. The State of the Revenue, 
and the Care taken by the Legijlature for promoting the public Welfare 
during the Reign of Charles the Second. The very ample Efabli/hment 
made by Parliament on Janies the Second, and the material Occurrences 
during his Jhort Reign. The real Caufes of the improved C'ondhion and 
profperous State of this Country at the Time of bis quitting the Government, 
Afummary Account of the Money raifed, and a Jhort Detail of public Af¬ 
fairs during the Reign of King William the Third. A like DeduSlion in 
refjefi to the Finances and other Concerns of thefe Iflands under ^wen 
Anne. A fuccinSl Review oj' the Revenue, and of the principal Events 
that happened in the Reign of King George the Firjl. vhe Means thqp 
were empbn’ed for bringing the Debts of the Public into Order, with a brief 
Relation of the Origin and l£ue of the South Sea Scheme. A coneij'e View 
4 of 
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of fame folutary Statutes for the Eafe and Emolument of the commercial In* 
tereji. A fuccinSl Detail of the / rincipal Events m the firfi Stbirteen 
Tears of bis late Majefty King George the Second, The Medfures purfucd 
in that Time for the Benefit of the Public, and their Ejfcdls. The War with 
Spain and aftervoasfis againfi both that Cnown and France, •which continued 
for about Six Tears. The Lams enaSled, and other Methods ufed for pro~ 
moting the public Weal •within this Space. A Reviem of •what pajfed from 
the Peace of Aix-la-chapelle to the Breaking out oj the iajl War. The Pro- 
grefs thereof to the Demife of his late Majefty. The State tFTNation 
confidered through this Periodi The Profecution of this SubjeSl from tjje 
Commencement of the prefent Reign to the Conclufion of the Peace of Paris. 
The Nature and Confequences of the public Debt truly flated and impar¬ 
tially confidered. The Rife and Progrefs of the Sinking Fund in like Man¬ 
ner fairly reprefented, and its Utility explained and ejiablijhed. The Con- 
clufion of this Book and Cbapter,..’witb fome necejfary Remarks. 

T he Horrors of a Civil War, the lon^Series of Commotions that fjl" 
lowed, and the numerous fatal Confequcnccs that vifibly attended them, 
brought the Nation in general to a true Senfc of its own fntcrefts, and con¬ 
vinced them by Experience, that the overturning their ancient Conftitution 
had fubverted the Bafis of their Happinefs, by removing thofe wife Provifions, 
that by a due Temperament of rational Liberty with Sovereign Authority 
ponilitute the beft of all Governments, a limited Monarchy. Experience 
h^ convinced them likewiie of many Truths, to a juft Senfe of which they 
could never have been perfuaded by Arguments. They perceived plainly 
that for the Security and Profperity of the State, it was requiiite that 
Government ftiould be fupported by an ample Revenue. They difeovered 
that in a flourifliing Society, Taxes judicioully laid and properly applied, 
might promote the Welfare, inftead of diftrefting the Circumftances of the 
SuQe^. They were rendered fully fenfible of the Oppreftion, as well as 
Danger of a numerous Army, from which they were confequcntly very dc^ 
firous of being freed. They faw clearly the great Utility of Cultivation, 
and thw felt from the Removal of the feudal Tenures, and the Incrcafe 
of Inhabitants, that this was fully in their Power. They began to have 
more enlarged Notions in regard to the Benefit arifing from Manufac¬ 
tures, the lowering the Inlereft of Money, and the removing all Obftruc- 
tions tathc Freedom of Navigation and Commerce. They were there¬ 
fore difpofed, from tbefe and other Confiderations, chearfully to embrace 
any Mcafures that had a Tendency to promote thefe falutar^jr Views, and 
to. prevent their falling again into thole Confufidns, from which ftiey were 
fo lately recovered. - 
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At the Return of King Charles the Second, the Gdnventton Parliamenti 
As it was called, made an immediate Settlement for the Support of the 
Crown, provided for the difbanding the Army, and though by no means 
• difpofed to bejprofufe in their Grants, fljewed an inclination to do what¬ 
ever was neceUary. The fucceeding Parliament was more liberal till dif- 
guftpd by the Mifcarriage of the Firft, and the bad Intention of the Second 
Dutch War. After this Time, though the,King received occafionally much 
. Afliftance^from Parliament, yet his Conduct brought him into Ncceffities 
that involved him in Difputes with his People as well as in perpetual Dif* 
iic\i]ties, and induced him to incur a Debt, which he found it out of his 
Power to difeharge. But notwithftanding thefe Miftakes and Misfoirtunes 
the Nation received fome Advantages from that Monarch’s Difpofition, and 
many more from the Attention and public Spirit of the Legillature. His 
Temper and Experience inclined him to take great Care of the Navy, to 
promote the Interells of the Plantations, to countenance afeful Inventions 
and Improvements of different Kinds, andparticularly Difcovcrics, in which 
his Views were leconded by feveral Perfons of Quality and Diftindion. On 
the other Hand the Parliament took many laudable Steps for the Security 
of the Proteftant Religion, the Liberty of the Subjed:, and the Mainte¬ 
nance of Juftice. They removed by wife and well'-weighed Statutes, ail 
thofe Impediments that had fe long continued to impede the Cultivation 
of Land, and took the moil effe£h.ial and falutary Methods to promote it, 
and were not wanting in their Endeavours, though thefe were not fo foe- 
cefsful, to fupport and extend our Filheries. They encouraged Manufac¬ 
tures, afforded a kind Reception to Foreigners that might be inftrumental 
in this Refpedt, brought the Cuiloms into Order, wore zealous in promot¬ 
ing a free Trade, and by the AA of Navigation and fubfequent Laws to 
fupport and enforce it, provided effedlually for the Security of Commerce, 
and took the wifeft Methods for maintaining a Conjunction of Intereft be¬ 
tween the Colonies and their Mother Country, from which many bene¬ 
ficial Confequences fpeedily enfued to both ». 

James 

• His ^irft Parliament pafled an ACk for affording his Majefty & fpeedy Supply of Seventy 
thoufanJ Pounds, fettled on him Tonnage and Poundage, the hereditary Excife in Compenfation 
for the legal Abolition of Wards and Liveries and Purveyance; the temporary Excife for the 
Support of Government, the Revenue arifing from the Poft-orfice, and afterwards Hearth-money. 
But it ought to be oWerved that many Tears elapfed before thefe Revenues were brought into 
Order, This was done at firft by farming, which gradually difeovered their true Value. The 
('uftoms (Davenanton public Revenues, vol. ii. p. 42.) yielded A. D. 1666, Three hundred and 
Ninety thoufand Pounds; but were raifed by Degi^es to Five hundred Fifty-five thoufand Seven 
hundred and Flfiy-two Pounds per Annum. The Exdfe, as the fame Author tells us, vol. i. p. 
i27, rofe in like Manner from Two hundred Seventy-five thoufand Nine hundred FSfty-two 
Pounds, to Six hundred Fdrty-four thoufand Eight hundred Fifty-four Pounds per Annum. The 
Port-office, as we have already obferved, vol. Ii. p. 256, 257.-advanced from Twenty-one thou-. 

Vox,. 11. Z z z fa&d 
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James the Second, notwithftanding the Difficulties to which he had 
been expofed in the Reign of his Brother, fuccceded to the Throne with 
greater Advantages than almoft any Prince that had ever fat upon it. He 
found the public Revenue much improved, and put into better Order 
than it had ever been. He added to this the eftablilhed and ample 
Income which he had pofleffed as Duke of York. His Parliament 
was fo complaifant as to fettle both upon him, notwithftanding he 
had by Proclamation direfted the Payment of the Cuftoms Jjefore that 
Aflembly met. They likewife granted him feveral confiJerable Addi¬ 
tions for the Repair and Support of the Fleet, and for fuppreffing the 
Duke of Monmouth’s Infurredtion. As he was naturally a good OEco- 
nomift, well acquainted with public Affairs, and a Prince of indefatigable 
Application^ He very foon brought his Revenue into fo good a State, as to 
be able to make annually very confiderable Savings. That Spirit of Cul¬ 
tivation and Improvement which had prevailed for many Years, ftill ex¬ 
erted itfelf with the greateft Vigour, and the French Refugees who were 
kindly received and very prudently encouraged, perfedled fome and intro¬ 
duced many new Manufactures, which in Procefs of Time proved of in¬ 
finite Benefit to the Nation. The peaceable Slate of Europe, and the Re¬ 
moval of thofe Difturbances that had long fubfifted in America, was 
exceedingly favourable to Commerce, to the promoting of which he fhewed 
great Attention. He was particularly careful in protedting the Eaft India 
arid African Companies, which were then in a very flouriffiing Condition. 
The Navy, in the Management of which he was pcrfcdtly well verfed, he 
diredted hiiiifelf with the Affiftance only of a Secretary, and had brought 
it into excellent Order, when his cxceffive Bigotry to the Popifli Religion, 

faod Five hundred Pounds, to Forty-three thoufand Pounds. Hearth-money in his Time brought 
in One liuodred Sixty-two thoufand Pounds. The King, notwitliilanding this Income, and 
feveral large Grants from Parliament, amounting in tlie Couife of his Reign to Eleven Mil¬ 
lions Fonrliandred Forty-three thoufand Four hundred and Seven Pounds, found himfelf obliged 
to fell Dunkirk to the French for a Million and a Half of Crowns, which were coined info Three 
hundred Thirty-fix thoufand Seven hundred and Thirty-three Pounds. He alfo fold the Fee-farm 
Rents in virtue of Two Afts of Parliament, but for what Sum is not a little incertaio, and at his 
Death Rood indebted to the Bankers, who had advanced Money on the hereditary Revenue, in 
the Sum of One Million Three hundred Twenty-eight thoufand Five hundred Twenty fix 
Pounds, and alfo owed bis Houfehold Sixty thoufand Pounds. The Teft Aft, the Habeas 
Corpns, the Law for preventing Frauds and Perjuries, and many others prove tlie Truth of 
what is advanced in the Text. In confeqoence of thefe, Propei ty was fo well fecured, and In- 
duftry foef^ftually encouraged, that our Trade became both extenfive and lucrative ; ihc Plan¬ 
tations flonrifhed, the Royal Navy was doubled, and Land, irofe from Twelve to Sixteen and 
Eighteen Years Pnrehafe. The Coinage of Gold and Silver in this Reign was voy near Eiglit 
Millbnt. By an Aft pafTed in the Eighteenth of bis Reign, a Duty was tmpofed upon Wine, 
Brandy/^ &c. to defray the Expepce of Coinage; which Duty being by fubfeqaent Statutes con- 
tipued Rill fubfifts, fo that Gold . and. Silver are nlTayed and coined at the Mint in the Tower 
ff« from all Charges. ^ 

4 . ♦ - an4 
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nnd thofc Innovations in Government into which that led him,.excited the 
DilaiTedlion of his Subjeds, and obliged him to abandon his Dominions K 

Besides thofe Circumdances that have been, and many more, that if 
we had Room might be mentioned, which contributed to increafe the Sub- 
Aance as well as Credit t)f the Public, there was alfo a wonderful Con¬ 
currence of favourable Events which human Wifdom could not forefee, or 
Jiuman Policy bring about, that conduced to the fame defirable End. 
‘Such aT tl'fe “general Situation of Chridendom at that Period, the great 
Need that Spain had of our Frienddiip, the Advantages accruing to our 
Commerce after the lad Peace with the Dutch, whilft they were dill en¬ 
gaged in a War with France, and the Security with which our Ved'els 
navigated the Mediterranean, while thofe of other States were expofed to 
the Depredations committed by the Barbary Corfairs. Thefe excited and 
maintained a more general Spirit of Enterprize than had been ever fcen, 
and that Succefs which attended thefe Efforts was really amikzing. Our 
very Errors turned in feveral Inftances to our Benefit. The Attempts 
made to introduce arbitrary Power produced new and effeidual Barriers 
againd it. The prohibiting of Irifli Cattle infpired the People of that 
fcitile lOand with Views which they profecuted to their own Advantage. 
The hard Ufage of Diffenters of different Denominations ^ed our Plan« 
lations with Numbers of fober, intelligent, and adlive Inhabitants. It was 
from thefe and a Variety of other Caufes, that not only the Stock of this 
Country was augmented much beyond what it had been in former Times, 
but the Seeds of uniivcrfal Indudry fo effedually fown, as to promote 

The Revenue granted to King James amounted to full Two Millioa? per Annum, whereas 
that of his Broilicr did not exceed One million Two hundred thoufand, and this was fo well 
managed by him, that he is fuppsfed to have laved about Three hundred thoufand Pounds a Year, 
A long C'ontinuancc of Peace, an increafing as well as exienfive Commerce, and many other fa- 
vouiablc Clrcumftancfs concurred to the Improvement of the Country, and the enriching of its 
Inhabitints. The French King having revoked the Edift of Nants, many Thoufand Refugees 
came over hither, who were not only well received and proteiled, bnt highly encouraged alfo 
by the King, on account of their bringing with them many valuable Manufaflures. To the 
Ivsfl India Company he granted a new and very ample Charter, which was the Sixth they had re¬ 
ceived fince the Relioration, and at this Time their Trade was fo flouriihing, and their Credit 
(o great, that they borrowed Six hundred thoufand Pounds at Three per Cent. He was alfo very 
indulgent to the African Company, in which while Duke of York he had a large Concern. But 
as both thefe were exclufive Citarters by the folc Power of the Crown, the Legality of them 
was difputed, and feveral private Merchaifts endeavouring on this Ground to interfere with them, 
were ftileJ Interioptis. In refpefl to the Navy, it was at the‘Time he left the Kingdom in, 
admirable Condition, confilHng of One hundred and Seventy-three Veflels of diflerent Rates, for 
the Manning of which Forty-two thoufand Seamen were required. The Coinage during his Aort 
Rcigu was in Gold Two Millions One hundred Thirteen thou&nd Six hundred Thirty-mue 
Pounds, and in Silver Five hundred and Eighteen thoufand Three hondred Sixteen Pounds. 
Amounting together to Two Millions Six hundred Thirty-one thoulaad Nine hundred fifty-fife 
Pounds. ^ 
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lafting Profperity, which was truly fortunate for the Nation, as ihe was 
thereby enabled to fupport foon after thofe glorious Struggles, in which 
Ihe was involved, for the Prefervation of her own and the Liberties of 
Europe c. 

The Reign of King William and Q^eri Mary opened with extcn- 
JGvc and expenfive War with France, undertaken and carried on with great 
Difficulties for the Space of Eight Years. It was however a Ne- 

ceflity not of Ambition, and was fupported with a Spirit that did HonXAir 
to the Nation. Repeated Cuftoms, Excifes, Poll-taxes, Impofitions on 
Windows, Joint-ftocks, Marriages, Burials, Manufactures, and Land, bore 
heavy upon all Ranks of People, and thefe were much aggravated by high 
Premiums, large Intereft, Mortgages for long Terms, and other oppref- 
five Circumftances. It is very probable that many of thefe Difficulties 
might have b§en leffened, and fome of them avoided, but we wanted Ex¬ 
perience in Things of this Nature, and which was ftill worfe, there was a 
Want of Unanimity, and of confequence of public Spirit. The War was 
at firit unfuccefsful in its Operations, and difaftrous in its Confequences; 

c It will not be Time mifpent to enquire a little more minutely into the Caufes of thefe Effects, 
In order to have a c^firer Conception of both. The Nation had been certainly in many Refpcfls 
improving and growing more wealthy for at Icaft Forty Years before the Reftoration, and though 
this might and certainly did receive fome Check from the Dutch and Spanilh Wars, and though 
very Uirge Sums might be hoarded in thofe Days of Confufion, yet from incontellable Marks it 
appeared that the Public was Aill in a healthy State, and capable with a competent Degree of 
Attention of recovering its former Vigour. Many excellent Treatifes in regard to Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Commerce were publiihed, which by explaining the true Principles of them 
all had rmgoiar good EfAtCta. The FlrA, becaufe the eafieft Improvements were made iii 
PaAnre and Meadow Lands, which by taking in large Quantities of what had been eAeemed 
waAe and barren Grounds, otxafioned in fome Places a Fall of Rents, whence arofc the Clamour 
againA IrlAi Cattle, but the Rental of the Kingdom wa$ raifed, and EAates in general incrcafcd 
in their Value. Corn continued dear, which gave the FirA Hint for giving a Bounty on Expor¬ 
tation, as we have Aiewn elfewhere. A Native of the Low Countries brought over hither the 
Secret of dying Woollen Cloths to the higbeA Perfection, which till then we Aill wanted. The 
Art of making fineGlafs was at the Expence of the Duke of Bnckingb.m brought from Venice. 
We became better Adlled than formerly in whatever related to Metals. The Manufacture of 
Hats was gained. The Silk Trade became very conOderable. The Manufactures of Linen and 
Cotton were intiodnced and encouraged. The Taxes were fo laid as to promote Citculaiion, 
which was Aill farther incrcafcd by the joint Stock Companies, and by the Loans to them and to 
the CrowD. lt is very true that the Two Dutch Wars, the Plague, and the Fire of London produced 
LoAes that have been computed at Twenty-feven millions, which however duly confidered 
amount to a coovinckig Proof of the Truth of what hath been faid. For after this our Com¬ 
merce augmented ;■ the City was very foon, as well as very fpleodidiy rebuilt; and the Number 
of its Inhabitants within this Period increafed more than One Half. Add to all this, that our 
Shippiag doubled in the fame Space, all which could never have happened, if Things had out 
been as we have Aatcd thepi, as iu Points of this Nature no Arguments arc fb conclufive as thofe 
«ilc from FaCls. . 


but 
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bitt our Perfcverance at length changed the Face of Affairs. The Aftion at 
La Hogue was fatal to the naval Power of France, her Commerce did not 
enable her to repair it, her Manufadtures declined, her Finances were gra¬ 
dually exhauftedf and the Peace of Ryfwick clearly proved that fhe was 
fenfible of her decaying Strength. On the other Hand there were many 
Circumftances that turned to our Advantage. The Bill of Rights de¬ 
clared and eftablifhed our Conftitution. The Minds of Men were quieted, 

> thc j^oteibmt Intcreft ftrengthened by the Toleration, and at the Clofe of 
^thT Reign by the Eflablifhment of the Proteftant Succefiion. Some very 
fafutary Alterations were alfo made in the Adminiftration of Juftice. A 
Bounty on the Exportation of Corn was fettled by Adi of Parliament. The 
Subjeft was reflored to Freedom in the important Bufinefs of working 
Mines, and in the Midft of all our Diftredes that which threatened us 
moil, the miferable State of our Money, was effedlually removed by a Re¬ 
coinage. The Bank of England was ercdlcd, and its falutary Operations 
promoted by an Engraffment. The Board of Trade was eftablifhed, onr 
Manufadlures enlarged at the Expence of France, the Length of the War 
delivering us from a Trade wim that Country, and a Fondnefs for its 
Fafhions, which had been highly detrimental. In a Word, national Credit 
gradually revived, Circulation increafed, and the Benefits flowing from it 
began to be underftood. At the Clofe of the Reigu our Navy wa$< 
doubled (i. 

At 

* At this great Crifis, in conftquence of thedcfpotic Power of her Monarch, France \Vas be¬ 
come terrible to all Europe, and nothing but Union in Sentiments, and that Conjunftion, of In- 
tcrefts which the Revolution brought about, could have reftrained its Force within proper Bounds. 
The Parliament having affigned their Majefties a Civil Lift, undertook to provide for the Ex- 
pences of the War, which they confidered as abfolutely neccITary for the Support of that Go¬ 
vernment which they had eftabliftied. As they had the Power of controulii^ the DilburfosCnts, 
as well as raifing the Supplies, they were able to proceed with Vigour, and in the Courip of 
Thirteen Years raifed the Sum of Ilfty-nine Millions Two hundred Ftfty*pne thopfand Seven 
hundred and Fifty two Pounds Fourteen Shillings and Nine Pence. But as they judged it uniafe 
at Icaft, if not imprafticable, to raife the Sums requifite within the Year, they had RccoArfe to • 
Loans at the Rate of Eight and of Seven per Ceat.«.and notwithftanding this, and the granting.' 
Annuities at as high or higher Rates, they were obliged fometimes to give Premiums, in confe- 
quence of which the whole Sum borrowed amounted to Forty-one Millions One hundred thou- 
fand Seven' hundred and Ninety-five Pounds. For the' fatisfying the public Creditors,' they 
mortgaged Funds for long Terms, the Produce of which went in Dilcharge bothof Priatipiland 
Intcreft. By this Means there was repaid Thirty-four Millions Thirty-four thoulaud and 
Eighteen Pounds. Among ot^r.Helps towards carrying on tlie public Service; Exchequer Bills 
were invented, biit in the Year 1697 Things were in fo bad a Slate, that Tally’s wew from Fifty- 
five to Sixty-five per Cent. Difeount, and the Difeount on Bank Notes at the.fame Time Thir-. 
teen or Fourteen per Cenc. At this Junflure the EngfafFment took Piitce. which an A^ 
dition of Five Millions One hundred Sixty thoufand Four hundred and Fifty-nine Pounds to the 
Capital of the Bank of England, Four Fifths of which was fubferibed in Tallies and other Go¬ 
vernment Securities, aztd the remaiaing..FUth iU'dicir own. Notes at Eight per Cent, intereft, 

'wbicl^ 



The POLITICAL SURVEY 

At tTie Time Queen Anne afcended the Throne the Nation was pre¬ 
paring for a War on Motives of political Prudence, in order to prevent 
France from giving Law to us and to the Reft of Europe, for which Pur- 
pofethe Grand Alliance had been formed. This War, intcfwhich we foon 
after entered, as it was "more extenfive and of longer Continuance, fo it 
was more expenfive than the former. To fupport thefe Expences the fame 
Methods were purfued that had been taken in the preceding War, pro¬ 
bably from the Experience of their Practicability, though many Objec¬ 
tions had been raifed againft them, on account of their bearing hard updh* 
our Manufaftures, railing the Price of Neceffarics, and producing other 
Inconveniencies. Thefe however being efteeraed lighter in their Nature 
than the Evils that were apprehended from what the War was meant to 
remove, occafioned their being adopted by Parliament, and the great Suc- 
cafs of our Arms made them more tolerable tp the People. Befides this 
there were other Circumftances that contributed to keep up their Spirits. 
Several Laws were made of vifible Utility to the Public, fuch as for the 
preventing the Alienation of Crown Lands, the encouraging Tillage and 
Manufactures of different Kinds, the promoting inland and foreign Trade, 
by a Variety of falutary Mcafures of which we have already taken Notice. 
Some ObftruCtions were removed that impeded the free Courfe of Juftice, 
a farther Security given to the Freedoin or Parliament, by requiring certain 
Proportions of landed Intereft as a Qualification for the becoming Mem¬ 
bers of the Houfe of Commons.' We may add to this the Union between 
the Two Nations fo often attempted without Effed, and now happily con¬ 
cluded. Some juft Steps were likewife taken for promoting the Wel¬ 
fare of Ireland, for encouraging the Commerce of our Colonies, and the 
bringing from thence na^l Stores, and to aliift thefe by facilitating general 
Correfpondence, a new Form was given to the Poft-office, which diffufed 
the Benefits arifing from it through all the Britifh Dominions, and as a 
Prorff of the profperous State of the Nation, notwithftanding the vafl 
Charges ihe had fuftained, the legal Rate of Intereft was reduced from Six 
to Five per Cent e. 

King 

which in a voy ihort Space brought every Thing into Order with the Afliftance of the Re- 
coinage at the Tower, and at theblints eftabiiAicd at "Briftol, Chefter, Exeter, Norwich, and 
York, in all which‘were cenned Six Millions Four hnftdred Thirty-five thoufend Thirty nine 
Pounds, and the total ^otbage in this Reign both of Gold and Silver amounted to Ten Millions 
Fire hundred and Eleven thikifand Nine hundred and SHcty-thi^ Pounds, and the Whole of 
the Debt was by the Means before^efitioned reduced to Ttin Millions Sixty-fix thoufand Seven 
hundred and Seventy-feven Pounds. > 

'* The fame Pitnriiidn Was made for (he Queen upon ter -Accefiion as had been granted to King 
William, viZ; S^en hundred thoti^^ Pounds per Aiinum, oat of which the Queen gave One hun¬ 
dred thoufand Pounds a Year towards the Expences of the War. ,jShe was like wife impowered to 
fettle One hondred tboofand Pboads per Anuabi, and tfie Pal^ bf Keofington and Southampton 
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King George the Firft, in virtue of the Aft of Settlement, came to the 
Succeflion on the Deraife of the Q^en. But he had not been long feated 
on the Throne before a formidable Rebellion broke out, which however 
though fpeedily fuppreiTed, occafioned the making fome Jfevere Laws for 
‘ preferVing the public Tranquillity. Soon after a Mifunderftanding arole 
with Sweden, and the unfettled State of Things in Europe gave Occadon 
to the quadruple Alliance, which brought on a War with Spain, and 
theDelUnftion of the naval Force of that Kingdom. Some Differences 
e likewife had with Ruflia, and their Imperial and Catholic Majefties 
paving concluded a Treaty at Vienna, his Majefty thought proper to ebun’- 
tcrbalance this, by what was Ailed The Treaty of Hanover. Thefe Dif*- 
putes made it requilite to fend Fleets into the Baltic, to the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and to tile CoaAs of Spanifh America, which, though expenfive,. 
feem to have anfwered the Ends intended by them, by preventing the 
Mifehiefs with which we were threatened, fo that we had no War of any 
Continuance during this Reign f’. 

The 

upon Prince George of Denmark, in cafe he forvived her. The Money requUite for carrying oa 
the War was raifed upon eaficr Terms than in the preceding Reign, as public Credit was now 
better eftabliihed. As in order to effefl: this the great Companies were equally ready and ureful, 
they were treated with great Indulgence. The United Company of Merchants trading to the 
£aft Indies were thoroughly eftablifhed in the Beginning of her Reign, and their Capital aftet^ 
wards augmented to Three Millions Two hundred thoufand Pounds, the Intereft of this Sum 
being reduced from Six to Five per Cent. The Bank having difeharged the great Sam eograftedl 
in the former Reign, and being very fetviceable in circulating Exchequer Bills, were allowed to 
incrcafe their Capital to upwards of Six Millions and a Halk and their Term prolonged to .the 
Year 1746. After the Condunon of the War the South Sea Company was ereAed, with a Ca¬ 
pital of between Nine and Ten Millioas, compofed of a Subfci^tton 6f public Debts, on the 
fameJPlan with the Engraftment on the Bank Stock in the Reign of King William. At the 
Union the Produce of the Cuftoms in England was Rated at One Million Three hundred Fc»ty« 
one thoufand Five hundred and Fifty-nine Pounds, and the Excife at Nine* hundred Forty-fcvea 
thoufand Six hundred and Two Pounds per Annum. In the Courfe of the War the French 
Marine, which had been once fo formidable, was in a great Meafure ruined, whereas ours was 
greatly increafed, moR of our Manufaflurcs were exceedingly improved, many new Ones erefted, 
and our Commerce in general and with the Colonies in particular much extended. The Sup¬ 
plies granted amounted to Sixty-nine Millions Eight hundred Fifteen thoufand Four hundred aod" 
Fifty-feven Pounds Eleven Shillings and Three Pence Half-penny. The Expences of the War 
were Rated by the CotarniiTioners for taking the public Accounts at Sixty-five MUlions Eight 
hundred Fifty-three thoufand Seven hundred Ninety-nine Pounds Eight Shillings and Seven 
Pence Half Penny. The Coinage in this Reign amottnted !to Two Millions Six hundred Ninety* 
one thoufand Six hundred and Twenty-fix Pounds. 

I At the A^fiion of King George the FlrR the Parfiameot gave his MajeRy a Revenue of 
Seven hundred thoufand Pounds per Annum in clear Money to i&fray the Expends of hk Civil. 
LiR, and afiigned for this the Funds that had been given to his Royal Predeceficuv. Bnt.it being 
found that thefe Funds were incumbered with feveral Charges and Penfions to the Au^nt in the 
Whole of Two hundred and Seventy-fix thoufand Eight hundred Pounds per Annum, it was- 
thought requifite to afiign the annua] Sum of One hundred and Twenty thoufiuid Pounds frmnt 
another Fund to make up the Seven hundred thouiand Pounds in clear Money. As amfde as this- 
.. Erovifioni 



The POLITICAL SURVEY 

Th£ bringing the Funds into proper Order for the effedual Sup¬ 
port of public Credit was often recommended from the Throne as a Point 
of the higheft Importance, and was for fome Years profecuted with fo 
?inuck Prudence, as to produce a Reduction in the Intercft paid to the 
public Creditors g. This Succefs however made Way for that Calamitous 
Pxojedfc called the South Sea Scheme, which under a Variety of fallacious Pre¬ 
tences ruined the Fortunes of Multitudes, and brought no fmall Difgrace 
upon the State. The moft effedual Remedies were as fpeedily applied as 
podible, and by Degrees the Evils this Projedt had introduCkif wSre*,.^-'' 
thoroughly removed, that public Credit revived, and the national Interi^it 
wais at length reduced from Five to Four per Cent, which washighly benefiefui 
to Society h. There were likewife fevcral good Laws made for preventing 

Delays 


Trovifion might feem, it was found necei&ry in the Courfe of this Reign to grant about One 
Million paying the Debts of the Civil LilV. TheAVhole of the Supplies ratfed during the Life 
of this Monarch tor the public Service amounted to Thirty-five Millions Pour hundred Forty- 
eight thoofand One hundred and Thirty-five Pounds. At the Time of the King’s Demife 
the public Debt was about Fifty Millions. The Coinage during his Reign amounted to Eight 
Millions Seven hundred Twenty-five thoufand Nine hundred and Twenty-one Pounds. It may 
not beamifs to remark that in the Year 1718 there was a Coinage of Nineteen thoufand Five 
-hundred and Eighty Pounds in Quarter Guineas. 

S The State ot the public Funds was at this Time, as indeed it is at all Times, a Matter of 
the ntmoft Confequence. We have before obferved, that in the Redudlion legal Interefi ait 
the Ciofi; of the Queen’s Reign from Six to Five per Cent, there was an Exception in favour of 
she Stipulations made with the public Creditors. But the Sitnafiou of Things being much al¬ 
tered, it was thought both reatonable and praflicable to relieve the Public in this RerpcA, as 
well as in another, which was then confidered as a great Inconvenience on account of the Num¬ 
ber of fuivate Perfons bolding Annuities at high Interefi, with whom it was difficult to treat fe- 
-parately. But the engrafting AA in the Reign of King William, and the Mode of cfiablifhing 
the South Sea Company in the Queen’s Time aiTordiog Precedents, there pafied in the Third 
Year of this King, Three A 3 s known by the Names of the Genera! Fund aA >he Rank and the 
South Sea A^s. By the Firfi of thefe fuch as held Annuities were allowed to fubfenbe them 
into the Bank Stock, and to receive Five per Cent, for the future. By the other Two Afls the 
JBank (exceptiug their original Fund) aod the South Sea Company agreed to reduce rerpe^ively 
fite Interefi they received from the Public, from ^fix to Five per Cent, aud to advance, the 
former Two Millions aod a Half, the latter Two Millions, to pay fitch of the private Creditors 
as chofe rather to accept their Money, than to continue it -at the reduced Interefi. This had fb 
good an Effifi, that upwards of Nine Millions And a Half were fubferibed into the Bank, 
and tbofe who chofe to recave their Money were paid with lefs than Five hundred Pounds. 

k The great Succefs attendiug the Subferiptioa to the Bank before-mentioned, and another 
Operation of the feme Kind by the South Sea Company, excited a firoog Defire of putting all 
the Reft of the public Debts, if ppffible, into fuch a State as might render it practicable to pay 
them is fone reafimableTiate. Thefe Debts were of Two llUads, irredeemables and Redeem- 
abler. The former were alfo of Two dificrent Sorts, fome for very long Tenils, others for a 
ihorter Number of Years, Which taken together, cofi the .Public very near Eight hundred thou¬ 
fand Pounds per Annum. The latter were alfo of Two .Sorts, that is, Annuities bearing Five 
per Cent, md others Four per Cent* amqantjng togefiier to upwards of Sixteen Millions and a 
Half. A Propoial Was made by the South Sea Cumpauy, to take in the Whole by the Coofent of 
the Proprietors, and for the Liberty of doing this they offered a'large Sum to the Public. Upon 
this the Bask oSeicd Five Millions for the Bargaia. But (he South Sea Company ovibid them, 

2 ' . . ' W and 
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Delays in the Courts of Jull:ice, ^f abolilhing pretended priveleged Places, 
a Grievance which had lo^ig" prevailed, and was now effeftually remove^, 
and for giving Eafe to Sheriffs in the paffing their Accounts, all of which 
were of great public Utility. Care was likewife taken of the geno’ai 
Tranquillity by effedually ruppreffing Pirates Abroad, by feveral Laws 
againft Deer Stealers, and Pcrlons committing Ads of Violence in Dif- 
guife, as alfo for fuppreffing Smuggling, which had rofe to an enor- 
^ m^<v Hdght. 

^ The Woollen, Linnen, and Silk Manufadures were promoted, regulated, 
'and encouraged by feveral Statutes j and the wearing printed Calicoes to 
the Prejudice of our own Manufadures prevented. There was much At¬ 
tention paid to the Fifheries of North Britain, and a particular Treaty made 
with the City of Hamburgh in refped to their pickled Herrings. The 
like Notice was extended to the Government and Trade of Ireland, and 


many Favours granted to the Colonies in order to preferve a ufeful Sup-r 
ply of Timber for Ship Building, encouraging the Making of Pitch, Tar, 
Turpentine, and other naval Stores. But what may be juftly ftiled the pe¬ 
culiar Honour-of this Reign, was the exempting moft of our native Com¬ 
modities from Duties on Exportation, an heavy and moft impolitic Bur¬ 
den, and at the fame Time the Duties were abolifhed on a great Variety of 
foreign Drugs imported for the Ufe of Dyere, which gave no fmall Affif- 


and obtained an Aft in the Sixth of the King, upon fuch Terms as would have coft them 
Seven Millions, and likewife agreed that at I^idfummer 1727 the Intereft of their whole 
Capital (Itould be reduced from Hve to Four per Cent. This was moft certainly highly advaa^ 
tageous to the Public, and the Terms they propofed to the Proprietors of thefe De^s were 
fo fpccious, that upwards of Twenty-fix Millions were aftually lobfcrlbed, and the Capitsd 
of the Company thereby raifed to upwards of Thirty-feven Millicms. On the Coodufion, 
and even belbrc the Conclufion of this Bargain, South Sea Stock rofe to Three hundred pet 
Cent, This Mtidnefs was cherilhcd by taking in a Money Subfeription at Three hundred, a Second 
at Four hundred, a Third and Fourth at One Thoufand per Cent, each, to which Price Stock 
had gradually rifen. The Company alfo made I-oans upon their Stock and declared very high 
Dividends, and thefe for a 'term of Years. The Fallacy with refpeft to Creditors lay 

in paying them for their Property in Stock at a very high Price, fothat Infatuation was 

over they found themfelves by the Fall of thaf Stock in a deplorable Condition. The Parliament 
took feveral Methods for their Relief, in confequeocc of which the Proprietors of the Redeem¬ 
able Debts had fomewhat more than Fifty-five per Cent. The Proprietors of the IrredeemablM 
had better Terms, and the old Proprietors of Sooth Sea Stock had upwards of Fifty-five, per 
Cent, added to their refp^ive Capitals, The Public loft the Seven Millions that had been promifed, 
but upon the Whole were no Lolers by this Projeft, fioce thereby upwards of Twelve hfillions 
of the Irredeemables were converted into South Sea Stock, and die Intereft at tiie Terna before 
mentioned was to be reduced to Four per Cent. It would have required a Volume to difeufs 
this Matter thoroughly, but 'tt 4 s hoped that what is here faid will be fufiicknt to explain the 
Text. 
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taact to our Mimofadsiresi \!?hid» Indulgences were recommended from 
i^Thronei. 

At the Acceffion of King George the Second, the political Hemiiphere 
of Europe was overcaft with very thick Clouds, for dilperfing which we 
entered into a long Train of Negotiadons. Preliminaries in a little Time 
Were iigned with his CathoHe Majefty. A Congrels for difcufhng all Dif- 
putes was afterwards held at Soilibns. To this fuccceded the Treaty cf Se¬ 
ville, and in order to execute tiic Engagements contradlsd thereby we 
were obliged to conclude another Treaty at Vienna, by whidi we gui.- 
^antied the SucceiSon of the Dominions of the Houfe of Auftria agreeable 
to the Pragmatic Sancton. The Spaniards, notwithftanding all the Com- 
plaiiance that had been Ihewn them, continued to take our Ships in 
America under Colour of their being employed in an illicit Trade, and for 
compromiiing the Difputes on diis Head we concluded, after many te¬ 
dious Altercations, a pacific Inllrument Ailed a Convention. Thefe dif¬ 
ferent TranfatAions involved us in a very confiderable Expence, by obliging 
US to keep foreign Troops in our Pay, granting Subfidies to feveral Princes,, 
iuid employing jUfge Sums to facilitate our Views with reiped to difierent 
Courts. 

By thisfe Means however it muft be acknowledged, that we avoided an 
adual War, and thereby gained Time to make Abundance of neceflary 
j^egulations for the vifible Benefit of the Nation, by fome convenient 
Provifions in refpe<3;'to the Funds, by taking M'eafures to fecure their 
StabUity,. and by Dilchar^ng feveral bullions of the public Debt. Many 
prudent-Laws were alfo ena^d^for the Support* Encouragement, and Ex- 
tenfion of our Manufa^res, as alfo in regard to the Fisheries. Great 
Attention was paid to the interior Police of the Kingdom, the Emenda¬ 
tion-the Laws in ieveral Hefpeds,-and particularly by putting all the 

, »Thc Statute rtiMlfeS to ti] the Text is’ the 8th Gao. I. cap. ^ 5, by which- it was enafted, That 
from aod after Lsi^.day 1722, the Stibfidies and other Duties payable on-the Exportation of any 
Goods cn-Merchan^ze of theProdoft' or ManofitAotre of Great Britaio flxould ceafe and deter¬ 
mine, except tboTe payable <m the Expmrtadoo of AHum, Lead, Lead Ore^ Tin, Leather 
tann^, Cc^peras, Coals, Wool Omds, white Woollen Clodis, Lapis Calaminaris, Skins of all 
Scant, Glite, Coney Hair or Wbol, Hares Wod, Hair of all Sorts, Hories, and Litharge of Lead. Then 
as to ImportadoD, the fevmd Sortstof Drags and foreign Goods nfed in Dyeing were in this 
particularly enumerated and made fiom'all Ddti^, bnt'if again exported, to pay upon Ex¬ 

portation Sixpence in the Popnd adYaloron, acewdingto the Hates fbmd hy thb A£f. The 
Duties upon Imponarion alfo of feveral' Sorts'of Coc^s were>reddecd, upon BWrer Skins from- 
Sixteen Pence to Sixpence per-%io, upon from One Shiliiog and Eleven Pence Half-- 

penny per Pound to Four Pence per Pemnd, upon Mk'ce from Ten Shillings to Three ShilUngs, 
«n Cloves from Five ShilHoRs to'Two'ShSiUiip,: and >00; Nacsiegf ^oa -'Pour Sbilfings to Ghe 
Shiliing,andSix.PatcepmSk>inul.. 

. i •• Ffcceedingsi 
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Proceedings in our Courts of Judipe into EngliCh. The like Care was 
extended in moft of theie Particulars Jto North Britain and Irekuid, and lnr> 
duftry cherijfhcd in every Part of the British Dominions. The Welfare of 
the Colonies was likewife confidered, ieveral ^unties continued* fon;ie 
new Ones granted* more efpeclally in regard to naval Stores; and at the 
fame Time that Mcafures were taken to render them-ufeful to tbemfelves 
and to their Mother Country, the LegiHature provided, likewife by proper 
Reflridtions againB fuch Pra<£tices amongil them as might be prejudicial 
i dfer Inlerefts But notwithftanding all the Pains taken, and the many 
ifferent Methods tried in fo many Years to prevent the Interruption of 
^eace, it Was at length found nece0ary, for the Support of tke Ilono^ 
of the Nation and the Freedom of our Commerce, to enter into a War 
with Spain. 


At the Beginning of this War, our Squadron in America took Porto 
Bello, which ftruck the Spaniards with great Consternation. But we 
were not fo fortunate in our Attempt upon Carthagena, or in feme other 
naval Enterprizes. However fo long as we were fingly engaged againd 
Spain, and of confequence earried on all our Operations by Sea, the War 
was lefs burthenfome to us, and more diftreiiing to our Enemy. But theDeath 
of the Emperor Charles the Sixth exciting a War in Germany, in which 
we were obliged to take Part, the Difpute became more complicated, and 
of courfc more expenfive and-more doubtful in its Event. The Battle of 

k At the Entrance of this Monarch's Rdgn the Parliament fettled his Civil Lift in fuch a 
flcr, as that if the feveral Fuads, which were the fame granted to his Royal Father, fliould not 
produce Eight hundred thoufand Pounds, the DeSciency was to be made up to his Majefty; 
The Total of the Supplies wkbin this Period of Thirteen Years amounted to Forty-three Mil¬ 
lions Seven hundred Twenty-eight thoufand Sevot hundred Twnty-oli|e .Pounds. The Eaft 
India Company, befides a copfiderable Sum paid for the renewii^ her Charter, confented to the 
Reduftion of Interett on her Capital from Five to Four per Cent. The Proprietors ^ South 
Sea Stock were, at thdr own Requeft, permitted to convert Three-fourths £f their Capital into 
Annuities, Ailed New Annuities, to difHngnilh them from the Old, the whole Cap^, fome Years 
before having been divided into One Moiety Stock, aud the other Moiety Annuities. A Law was 
likewife paflTed to prevent Stodc-jdbbing, and the Mi&hiefr attending tt. Great Eecouragemenc 
was given to the Maoufo6i:nre of Britilh Sail Cloth, a filing in many Refpefls of die greatdl; 
Confrquence to the Nation. The laoft eSefluid Means were employed for promoting the 
Whale Fifbery which was become fo much the more seceflary, asithadfailcd when attempted by 
the South Sea CoBpaay. The feveral Proprietots of Carolina (except the late Earl of Granvtll^ 
durrendered thdr Charter for a valuable Confideradon, and dio Province was divided into Two 
Royal Governmedts with very happy Effefts. ‘ The new Cofony of Georgia was fettled. The 
free Exportation of Rice to alt Placa South of Cape Flniftetre was permitted, which bath beeu 
highly benefidal to the Two Colonies laft-mentiooed. An Ad alfo palfrd for encouraging the 
Sugar Colonies. By another Statute eftbdnal Means were {HUi^ded for the fpcedy Recovery of 
l^bts dne from the Inhabitants of the Plantations to the" Merchants, of Great Britain, and a 
Law was likeudle made to prevent the Exportadon of Hati mami&uEhued in any of the Co* 
•kmies. 

4 A 2 Dettiogen 
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Dettingen was very glorious to our Arms, and fo alfo was the naval En¬ 
gagement near Toulon, in which the combined Fleets of France and Spain 
were beaten, and might have been deftroyed.. Our Enemies fcnfible of 
their Inferiority inftigated a Rebellion here,, which operated in their 
Favour, as a Diverfion, but was very quickly cruihed. The War on the 
Continent was then refumed with Vigour. The Battles of Fontcnoy and 
Laval {hewed the Valour of our Troops ; and though the French were 
in fome Inftances fuccefsful againft our Allies, yet they began tg^be weary 
of the War, more efpecially after we rendered ourfelves Mailers of the I’do.' 
of Cape Breton, and threatened both their Dominions on the Continent d>^ 
America and their Iflands in the Weft Indies with formidable Invalions, 
which however was prevented by a Peace that put all Parties nearly in 
the fame Condition they were at the Time of the Commencement of 
Hoftilities. 

• f 

Yet our Councils were not fo entirely occupied with Military Affairs as to 
negledl our domeftic Concerns. For as at the Beginning of the War pro¬ 
per Meafures were purfued to procure the Seamen requihte for our leve- 
ral Fleets, fo at the fame Time very juft Precautions were taken to render 
this as little detrimental as poflible to our commercial Navigation. The 
great Companies continued to be very ufeful in raifing the necelTary Sup¬ 
plies, and in raiffng them on cafy Terms. Salutary Laws were pafl'ed 
for promoting our Manufadlures, particularly Sail Cloth, already become 
very confidcrablc from former Bounties. The Linnen Manufactories in 
North Britain and Ireland were confidered with Attention and liberally 
encouraged. A Royal Charter was granted to a Company formed in order to 
facilitate the Progrefs of the Firft, and the raoft effectual Means ufed for 
fupporting the latter. The Colonies likewife continued to be confidered- 
by Legiflature, and the Alacrity and Courage they had Ihewn in the Re¬ 
duction of Cape Breton, met, as it merited, with proper Regard, as well 
as Applaufe from the Mother Country. The Province of South Caro¬ 
lina having ftruck into the Culture of Indigo, a Bounty was granted for 
its Support, which hath been attended with great Effects. The moft li¬ 
beral Methods were ufed to increafe the Number of Inhabitants in the 
Plantations by inviting foreign Proteftants to fettle in them, and to pre¬ 
vent the People there from being impofed on by plaufible Projecils, a 
Stop was put to Banks when on the Point of being erec^ted •. 

; The 

1 The War with Spain, whkh b%an by. the Court of Rfhidrid’s refufing to pay what had been 
iiipulated by the Convention, unlef^the Sooth Sea Company complied with a certain Demand made 
on them by the Court of Spain, was dccRired here Oftober rpth 1739 * In the,Three Years which 
the naval War contiooed, t^_Sopplies voted amoonted toSiatcea'jyUUioos, Six hundred Fifty-three 

. i - thoufaad 
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The Treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, and even the Definitive Treaty with ^ 
Spain, though they delivered us from many Inconveniencies and all the 
Hazards of War, left us ftill under fuch Embarraflments and Apprehen- 
lions as created greater Expences than had been ufualinTime of Peace, and 
hindered in fome Mcafure thofe Alleviations of public Burdens, that in 
fuch a Seafon might have been expected. In this pacific Period, compre¬ 
hending the Space of about Six Years, it muft be however acknowlet^cd. 
#hgj^’/evefa4 prudent Meafures were taken for the public Benefit, and that 
lijjcfe were attended with confiderable Succels. The farther Reduction of 
^itereft on the public Funds, a Meafure which but a few Years before had : 
been in Agitation, and then laid afide, was refumed and carried into Exc*- 
cution, which demonftrated at once the Spirit and the Subllance of the - 
Nation. The favourable Opportunity was taken of relieving the People of 
North Britain from the Hardlhips they laboured under from their an¬ 
cient Tenures, and by the fame wife Provifions that were thought ne- 
cclTary for preventing future Dillurbances in that Part of the llland, the 
mod; cfFcdual Encouragements were given to almoft every Species of In- 
tiuftry, and the great Hopes that were conceived from thefe Expedients 
were very fpeedily, as well as very perceptibly accompliftied. The. At- 
tention of the Legillature was likewife Ihewn afrelh in the Support of thole 
Manufadlures which had been raifed by former Bounties. They ftrH ex¬ 
tended their Care and Proteftion alfo to the Filheries,.becaufe the Si-, 
tuation they w'cre in. evidently required Affiftance. The Colony of Nova- 
Scotia, which had been too much and too long negleded,. began to be 
fettled at a large Expence, and, other Steps were taken to promote thofe-. 


thoufand Six hundred Seventy-two Pounds. After we were inrolired ini continental Meafiiresrwhkh-. 
was before France dcclartci War agalnll us, the Supplies in the Space of Six Years amounted to 
Forty-feven Millions Three hundred Seventy-nine thoufand Two hundred Eighty-five Ponnds. 
The Supplies in the whole Nine Years came to Sixty-four Millions Thirty-two thoufand Nine 
hundred Fifty fcvcii Pounds. The Peace of Aix-la-chapcUc was concluded Oftober nth 1748, 
by which the French reftored to us Fort St. George in the Eaft Indies, as we did to them the Ifle - 
of CapelJreton. Tlie Difputcs between us and Spain were not very long after adjufted by what 
was called the Definitive Treaty, and thereby a Period was put to the AfTiento with the South . 
Sea Company, and the Sum of One hundred thoufand Pounds given in full Satishtfiiou for her 
Claims. The public Debt at the Ciofc of the War was fwellea to above Seventy-four MiHinna, 
which.in the Year 1740. was fomewbat under Forty-fix Millions. Within this Period, our • 
Taxes were alfo very confiderably incrcafed in the levcral Branches, of CuAoms, Excife, and ’ 
Inland Duties, which could not fail of checking In fome degree both domcAic IndnAry and fo¬ 
reign Commerce. It hath been before fbmarked, that the priginal Capital of the Bank bdng • 
One million Six hundred thoufsind Pounds AiU continued’ at Six per Cent, but upon a Proloi^* 
tion of her Charter the Company, advanced the like Sum upon the fame Annuity, which reduced - 
the IntereA on both to Three per Cent. The EaA India Compapy alfo advaBced a hTilUon at the - 
fame IntereA. Farther Bounties during ^ Junfture were grtmted tin the Exportation of BritlAv* 
and IriAi Linnen, and in regard to the lancr, it may not be amlfs to remark, that in the Space 
of Fifty-two Years the Exportation of that Commodity advanced in its Value from Six djoifc-. 
land Pounds to. Six haadrra thoufand Pounds annually, and hath been inaeaAog ever Ance. 

£nterprizes« 
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Enterpiizes of the lahabitafits ia the Plantations which were calculated for 
their own and for the Benefit of Great Britain, and thefe had and continue 
ftill to have very happy Confe^uences in refpedl to both. We may add 
.to all. this the Zeal or Individuals for jprorooting the public Intereft which 
appeared in fevecal Inftances and aflrorded indifputable Teftimonies of that 
heroic Genius, which is the diftinguiihing Gharadteriftic of a free People, 
and'Which, though confined to their own Country and their own Con- 
cernsj does them more Honour than the moft extcnfivc Conquefts r 

From Purfuits of this Nature the Attention «of the Nation was df- 
;vertcd bp the Dangers impending over her Colonies, from apparent Marks * 
of the Jealoufy and Ambition of the French, who faw with equal Envy 
and Regret the continual Advantages we derived from them. The Dif- 
putes that began in that Part of the World foon brought on a War, the 
xnoft extenfive and the moft expenfive in which we were ever engaged, 
attended with a Variety of iaterefting Events in every Part of the Globe. 


” The locombrances left upon ns by die War, the Difchai^e of a large Navy’Debt, Defi¬ 
ciencies oa new-crcated Funds, Subfidies to foreign Princes, .and the Charges incurred by con- 
firufling Fortifications in America, were the Caufes of thofe extraordinary Expences mentioned 
in the Text, fo that the Supplies in thefe Six Years amounted to Twenty-one Millions Eight 
bundred Ninety-five thoufand Six hundred and Eleven Pounds. Hefides die Reduflion of la- 
tereft on the Funds to Three per Cent, which though it did not take Place immediately, was 
a very metraordinary Thing, confidering the Charges which the Nation had fo lately born, fome 
other Alterations were made in refpeO; to the public Companies. Thefe were with a View to 
refieve Commerce from the Reftraints that were Tuppofed to be prejudicial to it. The Terms of 
Admiffion into -the Turky Company were made eafier, as well as the Manner of trading, in Hopes 
of reftoring it to 4 ts former Vigour. The old Africao Company was diflblved at no fmall Ex^ 
pence to the Public, and a new One AibAitnted upon a more free and enlarged Edablilbrnent. 
The Duties upon China Silk were reduced, farther Bounties were allowed in Favour of Britilh 
Sail Cloth, the like was done with refpedl to Britilh Linnen. In a former Note wc have ihewa 
the Ei^s of thefe Bounties in refpefb to Ireland, it may therefore not be improper to men- 
dmi here the farprifiog Progrefs of this Manufa^lure in .North Britain. The Board of Truf* 
tees for the Encouragement of Fiiheries, ManuFaAurcs, and Improvements, was conftituted Ixy 
Authority of Parliament, A. D. 1727, and the next Year the Linnen made for Sale was 
2,183,978 Yards, in Value One hundred Three thoufand Three hundred and Twelve Pounds, and 
in A. D. 1754 (that is, in the Space of Twenty-feven Years) the Quantity of Linnen made was 
8,914,369 Yards, and its Value Four hundred Six thoufand Eight hundred and Sixteen Pounds. 
The importation of Wool and WooUen Yam, which hitherto had been permitted only from certain 
Ports in Ireland to nnain Ports iu Britain, was t>ow kid entirely open for the Benefit of both 
Countries. An A£t was made for encoura^^ the Importation of Pig and Bar Iron fi om Ame¬ 
rica. The Bounries allowed on Whak Filhiog wereei^nded to thofe Seas, and Foreigners em- 
jdoyed in that Fifhcty for Three Year|. were naturidizedi A voluntary Society for carrying on 
the Herriim Fifhery was incorpoftted, and neceived repeated Encouragements from the Public. 
The .Britilh Mufenm was ereft^, and endowed at the national Expcnce, and the Society for the 
.Eocenragement of Arts, MaiiufaAiires, and Qonamercc^ a moft laudable Ilefign, was begun and 

S tdecuM for the public Blbefii^ at the Expence ol|bdividuals. It may help us to form fonie 
eat^tbe Extenfion oi our Pohvarat Sea, to remar|C tbatthe Toonagenf the Navy had doubled 
In tbe<$pacQof theJaft forty Years. . 


. * 




At 
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At firft wewere unfuccefsful in our Operations from the Enemies being earlier 
and better prepared. The Check we received in An^ricaj the Lofs of the 
Uliportant Ifland of Minorca, the indecihve Battle in the Mediterranean, 
roufed at once the Indignation and Spirit- of the People, which pro¬ 
duced fuch an Exertion of our Power* as will fcarce appear credible in 
fucceeding Times. Our Troops were employed on the Continent, our 
Fleets were fpread even to the renmteft Seas. The Valour and Adivity 
• of ouj: Sol 4 iers and Seamen were evtry-where confpicuous, and triumphant 
'' 441 jSioft. The French were difpoflefled of their Forts on the Coaft of 
i“|frica, which put us in Poifedion of the Gum Trade, We became <hicc 
./ more Mailers of Cape Breton, and not long after the Capital of Canada 
was reduced. The Me of Guadaloupe fubmitted to our Arms. ■ We more 
than once infulted the Coafts and ipread Terror into the veiy Heart of 
France. We wafted her Strength, and exhaufted her Wealth in Ger¬ 
many, where Valour and Militant Skill proved too hard fbr the Superi- - 
ority ofNumberSj and we at length deftroyed her whole naval Force in * 
Sight of her own Ports. Thefe great and glorious Atchievements de¬ 
manded immenfe Diiburfements, and thefe were cheerfully fupplied in a 
great Meafure from the Profits of our Commercci- which our Maritime 
Force fecured. In the Midft of thefe Military and Naval Expeditions, the 
Legiflature was not inattentive to Affairs at Home. The Militia was- 
fettled, difciplined, and rendered truly refpedable. Our Humanity was 
difplayed, in generoufly relieving the Fortuguefe on the Subverfion of Lif- 
bon by an Earthquake, and in the kind Treatment of a Multitude of Pri- 
foners, which perhaps procured the Bleffing of Providence oii our Amts, 
Our Prudence appeared in the Meafures that were taken to prevent the 
Scarcity with which we'were threatened, and which in other Countries 
was feverely felt. At the fame Time our Manufaiftures, Fifheries, and 
Colonies experienced in many Inftances*- the public Care; fb that while 
many other Countries were during the Whole of this Period expofed to*' 
innumerable^ Calamities, this hap]W> llland efcaped them aU;*- apd its In¬ 
habitants contiiiued in ^ full - Poifeftion of undift»rbed*«Prolpe]:^ n. 

At. 

« The Sopplies granted vridib thde five Yeat amounted to F!fqr-four Iifillkiiir Thrhe*" 
Knadred /lineteen t&ufand Three hnndied Twenty.five Pounds. All this immenfe Stra yfaa ■ 
raifed bjr a Duty upon Plate, Idcenct^ for felling a<*fafther Doty upon Cartfe «id Dice, an • 
Impofition of Five per Cent, bn OlSces and Peniions^ additioiial Dudes on Honfes and 
dows, a new*Ponnda« of Five pS' Cent, and an additional htalt Tax of Three Pence per Bulhel, ■ 
with the AliiAance of Loao^ Lotteries, and the Applicatloa of the Siaklnp Fiind. The To¬ 
tal of the Supplies during this adtole Reign amounted to* Otm hundred E^hty-tfaree Millions • 
Nine hundred Seventy-fix tlmufand Six Hundred Twenty-four Pdands.' Laws were nude for en- ■ 
eonraging our own Woollen Manofeftures, and preventing the pernicious Pradbice of Britilh ' 
Merchants exporting Fraach Cloths freun L^horn to the Levant. The BritUh and Irifb Linens - 
liad ftill farther Encouragmeats given them in order to fupport that amaxlog Progrefs they had 

ahreat^/ 
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At the Acceflion of his prefent Majcfty King George the Third the 
War was in the moft critical Situation, and notwithftanding all our paft 
SuccelTes, required fuch an Exertion of our Force as might bring ft 
both to a happy and a fpeedy Period, which was the more difficult from 
tile Remotenefs and the Diverlity of the Scenes of Adion. This ardu¬ 
ous Undertaking was accompliflied by the Zeal, Unanimity, and Firm- 
nefs of the Nation. The War in Canada was ended by the complete Con- 
queft of that Country, and the entire Submiffion of its numecous Inha¬ 
bitants. In the Eaft Indies the Power of the French, which had been 
fo formidable, was abfolutely extinguiffied by the Redudion of Pondir 
cherry. Nearer Home the Terror of our Arms, and the Senfe of their 
own Weaknefs was increafed by the Capture of Bellcifle, which was as 
humiliating at the Clofe, as it would have been fatal at the Beginning of 
the Difpute. In the Weft Indies many of their fmaller Ifles, and one of 
their largeft, hlartinico, fell into our Power, whereby an End was put to 
the troublcfome Depredations of their Privateers. The War in Ger¬ 
many was carried on with Vigour. In the Midft of thefe complicated Ef¬ 
forts we nobly fuccoured the Portuguefe, and after all milder Meafures 
had been tried in vain, wc declared War againft the Crown of Spain. This 
newObjed was profecuted with a Spirit that convinced all Europe that 
Magnanimity was the foie Motive of our Forbearance. Our Fleet, the 
greateft ever feen in the American Seas, paffing through the dangerous 
“Channel of the Bahamas, appeared on the Coaft of Cuba, where our Forces 
befieged, and after a gallant Refiftance made themfelves Mafters of the 
Havannah, the Key of the Spanifli Commerce, and of all the Ships of War 
and other Veflels in the Port. Providence favoured our Endeavours 
againft the fame Power in the Eaft, where, having made a Defcent on the 
ifland of Luconia, we reduced its Capital the City of Manilla. Thefe dc- 
'Cifive Strokes had the deftred EfFed, and compelled our Enemies to yield 
10 a Peace, which gave abfolute Security to our old Colonics, and left us 

already made. The Caltidhioa of Madder, as we have {hewn ellewhere, received, as it highly 
deierved, the ProtcAioa of the Legiflature. Farther Afiiftance was afforded to the Whale and 
White Herring Fiftieriei, and the latter was in North Britain relieved from fomc Oppreffions that 
had continued for Ages. The Bounties open Indigo were continued, and Pig and Bar Iron 
'from the Plantatioas, the Importation of which had mtherto been reftrained iblely to the Port of 
London, was allowed to be bronght into any Port. The Encouragements given to the Sugar 
•Colonies were iikewife continued. If in Addition to thefe vilible aad inconteflible Marks of the 
Increafe of domeAi^ Indu{ii7,aild the Exteniion of foreign Commerce, we advert Iikewife to the 
Several Satutes made within this Period for embeliiihtng and improving the Cities of London and 
Weftminfter, and other Cities and great Towns throughout the Kingdom, for draining Fens, in- 
^lofing Commons and wafic Lands, ereAing Bridges, improving and making new Roads, 
iconAraflttw Hofpitals, Infirmaries, and other Edifices for pnbltc Convenience, with many more 
Iniiances ci a like Nature that m%ht |)e mentioned, weeaneatertdo no Doubt of the Tru^ of 
«rhat4tafib-ted in the Text. 
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In quiet Pofiefiion of thofe vaA Acquifitions, the Value of which will here¬ 
after appear, and muft continue gradually to improve. The Conduct and 
Success of this War inconteAibly demonftrate the Excellence of our Con- 
Aitution, the unAiaken Intrepidity of its Subjects, with the amazing na¬ 
tional Refources arifing from Freedom and Commerce. All tbefe aiford 
us a probable AiTurance, that by a conAant and Aeady Adherence to thefe 
Principles, all thefe invaluable Advantages may be preferved to us, and 
tranfmittcu to our lateA PoAerity ®. 

We are now come to the Clofe of this Period, and it is hoped that 
the candid Reader will difeern from the Comparifon between the public 
Income, and the improved State in all Refpefts of this Country, how ex- 
aftly they have correfponded with, or rather how much they have con¬ 
tributed to fupport each other. The Power of raifing Money on theSub- 
je<A, and of controuling the public Expence, being both lodged in the 
Reprefentatives of the People upon whom it was to be levied, and for 
whofe Benefit it was to be fpent, produced a Facility of furniAiing Sup¬ 
plies adequate at all Times to the Neceffities of the State, without Dan¬ 
ger of their being fquandered or mifapplied j and as this was done with¬ 
out interfering with, or lefiTening the Force of the executive Poweri the 
Advantages of a popular and of a monarchical Form of Government have 
been happily united, without our being in any great Degree expofed to 
the Inconvenicncies of either. After having from the Evidence of Fa<As 
eAabliAied thefe very important Points, it would be expedient to put an 
End to the Chapter, if there were not fome collateral Matters of Confe- 
quence to the full JlluAration of the Subje^A which Aill remain to be dif* 

° At the Time of the prefoit Klng’$ Aceellion, a very conHderable Chan^ was made in the 
Settlement of the Civii Lift by his Majefty’s Coident, on acconnt of the Alterations that it had 
been found neceftary to make in the Coiirfe of the kte Reign for the public Service in rdpeft 
to the feveral Funds appropriated thereto $ which Alterations are recited hi the A£t, att of 
which Funds, to prevent for the futute thefe and other laconveniencies, were given up to the 
Pubiic, andlnftcad thereof an Annuity granted to his Majefty ontof the Aggregate Fund of 
Eight hundred thoufand Pounds per Annum, being the Sum granted to the late King including 
therein Seventy-feven thoufand Pounds per Annum fettled on the Princefs Dowa^ of Wales, and 
other Briinebes of the Royal Family. In the ^urfe efrthe iirft Three Years the Supplies granted by 
Parliament amounted to Fifty one Millions Four hundred Tbirty.feven thoufiuid Three hundred 
and Fourteen Pounds, and fonie of the Taxes impofed In order to ralfe thefe vaft Sums bore 
heavy upon the People, more efpeclatly the additional Excife of Three Shillings a Barrel os 
ftrong Beer, on which Twdve Millions were borrowed. By diis and other Loans the public 
Debt was fwelled to an enormous Ifoight, which howwr was far from depelling the Spirit of 
the Nation, for that was fuftained not only by a continded Flow of Siiccei’s in all Parts of the' 
World, but by a vifible ^creafe alfo internal Improvements and of foreign Commerce, which 
afforded juft Hopes, that upon the.Conclufion of an honourable and advantageous Peace, fuch 
. ^feafures might be piu-fned as would-Tup^rt Great Britain in the ftiB: Pofleffion of that Superlcxitj, 
i^hich through the Bleifing of Providence on her Councils and. Arms, fhe had fo poriouuy 

4E cuffed. 
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tlid tbefdbre we will endeavour to fet thefe alfi> in as clear a Light 
as may be before we conclude. 

Wb have in tbe, Courle of this Dedtt^ion fcen the Origin* the Mode 
of Increahng* and in Procefs of Time the immenfe Accumulation of our 
Public Debt. At the Juncture in which it was firft contra^ed thofe 
who were the foie* and at the fame Time propereft Judges, held it necef> 
fary for many Reafons, fome of which are ilill fuiSiciently obwous, and * 
others which are not now clear to us might be ib to them. The Weight 
of it was felt from the Beginning, and feveralCircumftances concurred to ren¬ 
der it at that Time more uneaiy to the People than it hath been iince. The 
Facility of increaiing it arofc from the Augmentation of national Wealth, 
the Opinion entertained of Parliamentary Security and that ftri£t Regard 
which hath been always paid to public Faith. The War in the Reign of 
Queen Anne, as it prevented the Removal of the Incumbrances then lying on 
the Public, fo the Expences attending it Iwelled the Debt to a Size that 
rendered the immediateor even the fpeedy Difchargc of it inapradicable ; 
and therefore all that could be done in the fuccccding Reign was to take 
fuch Meafures as might render the Load lefs felt, and we may without 
Injury to Truth affirm, that fuch Meafures were taken, and taken with 
Effeft. This will appear lefs extraordinary, if we confider that the far 
greater Part of the public Creditors arc Natives of this Country, and con- 
fequently the Sums they hold therein, though a Debt on the Public, is at 
the fame Time the Property of Individuals, and the monied Men have the 
fame natural as well as legal Title to their Interefl that the Land-owners 
have to their Rents j and as the Situation of 'fhings have varied, the 
former have Eibmitted to Redudions, as well as the latter (at all Times) 
to the Weight of Taxes. We are likewifif to obforve that this Species of 
Property, being in conftant Circulation, hath in regard to the Commu¬ 
nity been aitfrended with great and manifeR Advantages. Gentlemen have 
by this Means an Opportiinity of improving the Savings out of their In¬ 
come i Tradefmen veR their Money pccafionally in the Funds, and in 
like Manner Merchants, fo that (though always ready) it never lies idle, 
when there are no immediate Demands in relpedf to retail Trade, ^anu- 
fatRures, or Ct^mefc^.Befidea the Funds have been found equally fafe and 
convenient for depofiting /the Money left to Wi^ws, Orphans,, and pub¬ 
lic TruRs, and all thefe^gether have eiccited t pecaliar Kind of loduRry 
unknown to bdr AnceRbjrs. Fi^j^ers alfo ^‘ho ioconSdefable Proprie¬ 
tors, at winch, if dtjly ct^jpdqtsd^ we have to i:epihc. In the- 

f forR Place it is the bjgjb^ Mark W" Cbafidcnde in our national Subftance 
and Credit, that Stranjl^ can give. In the next, we have their Moneys 
at a low IritereR, pal^hg into the Hands of our Subje*^, is cm# 

ployed by them in a great Variety of Ways ito their own Advantage. ilPlf- 
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had it formeily, at higher Intereft, for the fame Purpofes, on privarte Credit, 
and if we have more of it now, fo much the better. Add to all this, 
that whatever the Amount of the public Debt may be, the Nation in rc- 
fpe<a to Payment can never be diilreffed by it, for though the Intereft may 
yet the Principal cannot be demanded. But notwithftanding all that hath 
been and much more that might have been faid on fo copious a Subjedl the 
public Debt, more efpecially as it is increafed of late Years, muft have been 
confidered as an heavy (and as moft of the Funds for paying the Intereft 
of it, though at firft granted only for certain Terms of Years, are longfincc 
for the Security of the Creditors rendered perpetual, might have been ef- 
teemed an intolerable Burden, if a Method had not been happily contrived 
for its Difcharge. Of this we are next to fpeak, and are the eby obliged 
to take Things a little higher, and to recapitulate fome Particulars, thaC 
for other Purpofes have been already mentioned p. 

The Public Debt, as we have already obferved, became at the En¬ 
trance of the Reign of King George the Firft, a principal Objedt of the 
Attention of the Legiflature from a laudable Defire of rendering the pub¬ 
lic Creditors eafy, and of reducing their Demands into fuch a Situation 
as that they might he managed with more Facility, and transferred with 

p It would no doubt be very fatisfaflory to (hew by what Means and in what Manner the 
lignai Events mentioned in the Text have been and are continually brought about; which how* 
ever would require much more Koom than we can fpare. We will notwithftandii^ endeavour, 
by Hating a few leading Principles, to put it in the Power of any intelligent and iaqnifithre 
Reader, who will rdkA oo and purfue them, fully to fatlsfy himfelf upon this Head. The Suras 
raifed, whether by Levies or by Loans, are immediately expended for the public Sendee, or in 
other Words, what was drawn from the Nation iiTued again b} Individnai*. By this. Means a 
conflant, regular, and increafing Circulation is kept up, and Multitudes of aU Ranks u&fuliy era* 
ployed in their diHerent Occupations, which creates a continual Demand for Provifion^ raw'^a* 
terials and Manufaffures. This Circubtion necefiiHily tightens the Wdght of Tadtes, for foe 
Money being no fooncr colieAed by foem, thm again fpread abroad for foe Purpofes before* 
mentioned, enables thofe who receive it to contribum afrelh without any ccnfiderahle Incoove* 
vience. As this Expence promotes and fupports Indiifery of every Kind, ib confomt and ortain 
Intereft draws out Specie firom every Hoard, where it lay as ufelcfs as in the Mine, and of courfe 
quickens Circulation, and by its vifible good Effo^ invites Foreigners to participate » foefe 
Advantages. That all fois is not fdaufible Conje^re, but found^ on the Bafis of Truth, is 
evident from thofe Difficulties* found cxlgiaally in funding fpeedUy decreaftng, and ftiU more 
folly appears from the Increafe and Improvement of our Manufactures, the Enlargemeut our 
Commerce, the Augmentatitm of our Marine, and above all the Rife of bnded Property, and the 
repeated Falls of Intereft. Tbefe are FaEts too vifibie to be denied, and cannot be. r^ned to 
any other Caufes tbut th<^ that we have affigned. But we muft not conclude from what bath 
been faid, that our public Debte are not produErive of fome Incoavpniencies, for we have (hewn 
as well 08 allowed foe contrary, yet their bring liable to RuR, was never piged againft^ the Hie of 
Metals. Much bfs can k be in^ed, foat our narional Credit is widmut Limit. It is our great 
and lingular Happlnefs that we have not hifoerto been convinced of it by Experience, and it will 
be a ftrong Proof of our Wifdom to fecore foole good EfieEfs that flow from it,^ imd at the 
fame Time maintain and acoelente-fob falotary Circubtion by a r«gal«’ and judkioBS Iteduc* 
foM, which is oa'tatnly in our Power. 

4 B * l^eatcr 
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greater Eafe. It was with this View that an Adt pafled in the Firft 
Year of that Reign, by which, for the Purpofes therein ailigned, a Num¬ 
ber of Duties which had been formerly granted, were now combined and 
afreih appropriated under the Title of the Aggregate Fund*!. About 
Two Years after this, and when the Efficacy of that Arrangement was 
clearly dilcerned, it was judged expedient to purfue this Method ftill 
farther. To this End feveral Laws were pafled, of which, fo far as 
they regarded the Redudion of Intereft, we have already taken Notice, 
but befides that, they had other important Points for their Objects. The 
South Sea Company having confent^ to a new Regulation of their Con¬ 
cerns on fuch Terms as are clearly Rated in the Aft which regards that 
Company, had alfo a Number of Duties appropriated, or rather re-appro- 
priated ror the Payment of the Intereft, as it became due to their Pro¬ 
prietors, which from thence aflfumed the Title of the South Sea Fund >■. 
A ftmilar Difpoiition being made in Reference to thofe Branches of the 
public Debt, which for the Convenience of the Public were to be put 
thenceforward under the Management of the Bank, many of the Duties 
formerly granted, were in like Manner appropriated to that Company, and 
thefe Duties from the Time of this Appropriation were diftinguifhed by 
the Name of the General Fund®. By thefe wife and well concerted 

Meafures 

a This Fund took its Rile and Name from Stat. i Geo. I. cap. la, which ena^s. That a great 
Number of Duties, Cuftoms, Excife, and inland Impoficions therein very accurately Rated, which 
had been granted to his Majeliy’s Predecedbrs, Ibould be accumulated, and fuch of them as were 
not before granted for ever, are unicfs redeemed by Parliament, rendered perpetual, and all Sums 
coming into the Exchequer, and being unappropriated, after Michaelmas, A. D. 1715, are di* 
rc^ed to be carried to this Fund. The Services to be anfwered by it are next affigned, and it is 
provided, th.at after their Difcharge, if any Surplus lhali remain, it is to be at the Difpoli- 
tion of Parliament, and in cafe of any Deficiency it was to be made good out of the next 
annual Supplies. The Tenor of this plainly {hews that thefe Duties and Impofitions, and 
confequentiy the Materials out of which they arofe, had, notwithftanding the Two long and ex* 
penfive Wars in the Reign of King William and Queen Anne been continnaliy increafing. 

r This was efiablifhed by Stat. 3 Geo. I. cap. 9, which, though intituled An A« for re¬ 
deeming the Capital of the South Sea Company, continues and efiabiilhes to them the DutiM 
originally granted them by tlie Qth of Anne, cap. 21, and for the Security of their Intereft 
granted for ever. The Scope of this A 61 : was to reduce with the Confent of the Proprietors of 
this Ccxnpany their Annuity of Six hundred thoufand Pounds to Five hundred thoufand Pounds 
upon their iKieafed Capital of Ten MilUens. It was alfo provided, that if there was any De¬ 
ficiency it ftiould be made ^d by Parliament, and that with -regard to any Surplus that might 
arife. It (honid be at the Ditpofition of Parliament. It is evident that by this A&, exclufive of 
ocher Advantages which have been before-mentioned, the Public gained, or at le^ feved One 
hundred tbooland Poun^ per Annum. 

* Thefe Duties were acetunuiated^ and appropriated by Stat. 3 Geo. I. cap. 7, which was 
intituled. An A^Ifm* redeeming the Duties and Revenues which were fettled to pay off Principal 
and Intereft on the Orders of Four Lotteries in the late Reign, &c. The total Amount of the 
Duties which were to conftitute this general Fund was c6mpute<| at Seven hundred Twoity-four, 
thonfand Eight hundred Forty-nine Pounds. The Defign of this new Arrangement wastopi^' 
cure foote Eafe to the Public, by engaging the Pollefibrs bf thefe Lottery Orders to 

ithan 
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Miafures the redeemable Debts of the Nation were at leafl: in fbme De¬ 
gree reduced into Order, and brought into fuch a Method as was at once 
latisfaftory to the Proprietors, and convenient in regard to Government. 
In purfuance of thefe Alterations, and a clear Conception of the Efiefts 
that muft follow.from them, the Legiflature very prudently enadted, that 
theSurpIuffes of thefe feveral Funds (hould from time to time as they 
arofe conftitute another, which from the End and Defign of its Infti-- 
tution hath been ever fince known by the Appellation of the Sinking 
Fund, as being folely appropriated to the Difcharge or finking of the na¬ 
tional Debts contraded before Chriftmas, A. D. The great Sa¬ 

gacity of this Difpofition appeared in many Refpects very conlpicuous, but 
in none more than in the vifible Dilproportion between the public Debt 
and the inconfiderable F und afligned for reducing it. This ftewed that 
• 

them into the Bank, and to receive Artnuities at the Rate of Five per Cent, or if they declined 
this to be paid off. 'J'licy chofe the former, and accordingly upwards of Nine Millions and 
a Half were fo fubferibed. For the Security of this general Fund it was provided, that if at 
any Time the Duties fell fliort of the Sum before-mentioned, the DeEcieocy (hoald be made good 
out of the next Aids granted by Parliament. 

' There is ftill another Law, of which it is neceffary that Notice fliould bt taken, and this is 
3 Geo. I. cap. 8, intituled. An Afl for redeeming feveral Funds of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, and for fecuring to them feveral New Funds and Allowances, &c. by which 
iiiiiny Things were ftipulated that the Bank were to do and perform in Confideration of the 
new Security they obtained, and by which the Public, as in the Cafe of the South Sea Com¬ 
pany, faved upwards of One hundred and Thirty ■ thoufand Pounds per Annum, and the Sur¬ 
plus of thefe Funds thus appropriated, was referved to the Difpolltion of Parliament. But as 
all thefe; Afis were Part of One great Syftem, by a Claufe in the general Fund Aft all thefe r 
Surplulfes, viz. of the Aggregate, South Sea, and General Funds were direfted to be fet apart 
and applied to the national Debt, and art from thence, as we obferved in the Text, ftiled The 
Sinking Fund. This, though at firll inconfiderable, yet being gradually increafed by Abate* 
ments in Intereft, and the augmenting of the feveral Duties appropriated to the Three Funds fo . 
frequently mentioned, conflantly growing, as at its Inftiiution had been forefeen, and is in this 
llefpeft, as might be cufdy fliewn, the trueft and tell Criterion of the State of the Nation. la 
order to explain this we (hall obferve, that at Michaelmas 1719 thefe Surpluffes flood thus : Oa 
the Aggregate Fund I'wo hundred Eighty'fix thoufend Four hundred Ninety-five Pounds Sevea 
Shillings and a Penny ; on the South Sea Fund Ten thoufand Six hundred Siyty-eight Founds 
Sixteen Shillings and Eleven Pence Farthing; on the General Fund One hundred Twenty-feven' 
thoufand Seven hundred Forty-two Pounds Six Shillings and Nine Pence Three Farthings, mak¬ 
ing in the Whole Four hundred Twenty-four thoufand Nine hundred and Six Pounds Ten Shil, 
lings and Ten Pence. Twenty Years after this, viz. at Michaelmas 1739, the Account flood thus i 
On the Aggregate Fund Seven hundred and One thoufand Four hundred Ninety-two Pounds . 
Eleven Shillings and Four Pence Halfpenny; on the General Fund Three hundred Eighty-five 
thoufand Seven hundred and Forty Pounds Eighteen Shillings and Four Pence; on the South 
Sea Fund One hundred and Eight thoufand Sixty-one Founds Six Shillings and Three Pence 
Half-penny, amounting in the Whole to One million One hundred Ninety-five thoufand Two . 
hundred Ninety-four Pounds Sixteen Shillings. At the Clbfe of this Pericxi, A. D. 1763, the 
Sinking Fund with the Additions carried thereto in virtue of fubfequent Afts, had produced from 
%8 Commcaicement Sixty-nine Millions Seven hundred Seventy-two thoufaad Three huadted ; 
uid Sixteen Pounds Five Shillings and Seven Pence Halfpenny. 
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tbofe who formed this Provifion thoroughly und<^rftood the Nature andihe 
Conlcquences of all the preceding Regulations, had at the fame Time a 
perfe< 5 b Knowledge of the Circumllances of the Nation in all Rcfpedls, 
and a true Forefight of the gradual Increafe and Operation of this feemingly 
fmall Engine defiined to remove fo ponderous a Weight. Experience 
hath fully jufiified the Efficacy of this Provifion, if it had been invariably 
applied, and all poffible Precautions were taken at its Efiabliffiment to 
fecure the Permanency of its Eifeds, as well as to afeertain the End and 
Mode of its Application «. 

As in regard to natural Knowledge, the fureft Principles arc thofe de¬ 
duced from Experiments j fo in reference to political Refearches, thecleareft 
Lights are fuch as we derive from Fa<Ss. There are not many Countries 
that have undergone more Revolutions than this, and however remote in 
Point of Time we ftill retain more or lets of their Effedrs, which Cir- 
cumllance rendered it ncceflary to give diftindt hiftorical Details of them 
all, that from thence it might the better appear how our prefent Confti- 
tutionhad been formed and gradually improved, by the purging out of old 
Errors, and adopting new Meafures as the Change or Affairs required, 
and carefully remarking the Confequences they produced, as efleeming thefe 
the heft Indications of their Nature, according to that unerring Rule, that 
as Trees are known by their Fruit, fo the Excellence of a Government is 
to be difeerned and determined from the Condition of the Subjeds who 
Jive under it. 

iThath been laid down as a juft Pofition, that the moft perfedl Syftem 
•of Rule is that which makes the moft People happy. This can be only 

• The eaaAing C^ufe refeired to in the Text runs in thefe Words, “ That all the Monies 
** to arife from time to time, as welt of or for the fatd Excefs or Surplus, by virtue of the faid 
** A£t made for redeeming the Fundi of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 

** viz. the Aggregate Fund, and of or for the faid Excefs or Surplus by virtne of the faid Aft for 
** redeeming the Funds of the faid Governor and Company of Mcrchaasf trading to the South 
** Seas, &c. and of or for the faid Excefs or Surplus of the faid Duties and Revenues by this Aft 
** appropriated as ttfm’efaid, viz. the General Fnnd, and the faid overplus Monies of the faid General 
** Yearly Fnnd by this Aft eflablilhed or intended to be eftabnihcd as aforefald, (hall be appro. 

priated, re&rvcd, and emi^oyed to and for the Difcharging the Principal and Interefr of luch 
** nation^ Debts and Incumbrances as were incurred before the Twenty-fifth of December 1716, 

** and are declared to be national Debts, and are provided for by Aft of Parliament in fuch 
** Manner and Form as (hall be direfted and appointed by any future Aft or Afta of Parlia- 
menc to be difeharged therewRh or out of the fame, and to and for none other Ufe, Intent, or 
*' Purpofe whatfoever.’* If the Reader is defirous of entering more minutely into this moft im¬ 
portant Subjeft, he may confolt a Treatife intituled, ** An Annual Abftraft of the Sinking Fund 
from Michaelmas 1718, when it was firft(bted to Parliament, to the 10th of Oftober 1763. < . 
“ By a Member of Parliament aiany Years in the Treafury, London 1764, 4to. *• 
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done by living to Individuals as much of their natural Freedom as is 
coniiilent with the Welfare of Society, and the SubmliHon due to the 
Laws made for its Support, and. witnout which no Society can fubfift. 
This rational Liberty excites the full Exertion of the human Faculties, and 
enables Men to difplay their feveral Capacities to the utmoft, in order to 
procure for themfclves and their Families the Neceflaries and Conveniencies 
of Life. This afiivc Spirit of Induftry, being encouraged, fupported, and 
protefted by the Powers intruded with Government for that Purpofe, is' 
ever attended with the moil favourable Efifeds, as contributing to what¬ 
ever hath a Tendency to public Welfare. This it is that conftitutes the 
Difference between One Nation and another; and in like Manner the dif¬ 
ferent State and Condition of the fame Nation under different Circum- 
ilances. 

Industry, as we have always afferted, is the foie Source of national 
Riches i and as Liberty is the Support of Induftry, fo where this prevails, 
a Spirit of Independency, that is, of fubfifting from their own Acquifi- 
tions, pervades the whole Body of the People. Every Citizen according, 
to his Abilities and Situation employs his Skill and Labour to ufeful Ends, 
and the Produce of thefe, in whatever Kind, are Riches. The Proofs of 
this are never equivocal or incertain. In a Country filled with fuch Inha¬ 
bitants the Lands are cultivated, Manufadlures fiourifh. Situations are im¬ 
proved, Rivers navigated. Ports opened. Commerce extended. The whole 
Community is in continual Motion, the Succefs of one exciting the Emu¬ 
lation of another. Old Arts are improved, new Ones invented. Colonies 
are fent out into the remoteft Parts of the World, and^ thefe diftant Citizens 
carrying with them the fame Difpofitions, not only provide plentifully for 
their own Subfiftence, but by adminiftering frefh Motives to Induftry employ, 
and confequently enrich thofe they left at Home.- Such are the Effects of 
Freedom, Diligence, and Ofeconomy, which cannot either be counterfeited, 
or concealed. Whereever therefore theft appear, and appear with Splenf-' 
dour, they are indif{)utable Charadleriftics-of the Genius d;' the Nation, and^ 
the Temper of the Government, and are fure to continue and to incre^ 
fo long as theft remain unchanged.. 
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. Si'OtMi httMne ctm/iderable in a Jhert Space of Hime, Sthe IPnprlety and 
XJtiRty vf Jucb Setfltments bath 'be(n controverted d^irent and even 
contrary Principles, In our own Times tbe Advantages CKcruirtg from our 
Plantations are too evident and numerous-to admit of Hifpute, Some Jrt- 
fiances of their extraordinary Utility to tbe Mother Country more particularly 
pointed out. The Peafons for entering into a JuccinB Detail of them in this 
Workt and of tbe Method in which it is propofed to treat them, 

HERE are certain Principles fo clear and Ji relf«evident as to ftrike 
die tfnderftandings of Men in general upon their making any Matter 
of Importance the Obje<a of their particular Attention. T6 this we may 
attribute the Idea of fixing Settlements in diflant Countries for ^e Sake of 
Commerce. We may even look upon this as a Matter of Certainty* 
when we confider that the wifeft and moft intelligent Nadons in eady 
Times who aded lyftematically upon Maxims of found Policy, and not 
from Caprice, univcrfally adopted this Meafure., This we find to have 
been the Cafe with regard to the Egyptians, the Chinefe, the Phoenicians, 
the commercial States of Greece, the Romans and,; the Carthaginians. < It 
is true that their Colonies difi^red ln certain iQircuiilRanceSi hu# ,^ leading 
Principle, that of maintaining a Corterpondehce between the Moiher Coun¬ 
try and the Colony, was the fame 

The Warlike Nations, who by l^^aloor xwer- 

run and ruined the Roman Empire, aitiiS^jlsil^ikC^^'^s, andadiW 
jcOming the Inhabitants^ the Gpt^tfte#'^ Abated themfelves, 

either extirpated them or;held;them in>^^ ^feeling and un- 

polifiied military DifpofitibalisPcij^iohg, ffioodihed 

• What Is faid in the Text matt be Egyptkes; Far how much fo- 

'Cver the Accounts we have of ^ th^^^ybe mingled with 

liable, yet they certainly had a Cj^ua'd 'fOdder them. the l^ptians ^led Cronies 

in tbe Indies, in Arabia, in Cbtehii^lJ I^nxldot. ^lod. Sieut. lib. t. ^rabo xvi. 'nie 

Chinefe, in the Opinion the Biibop I^et‘a 1 hd idad^^bdu^ learn^ Mep, were them* 

felves a Colony the Egyptiana. Before the' Europeans natdgatcd thdfe Sms the Chinefe 
vifited idl Parts of the Indies, fettled liiany ^^^aniea, and partitmlariy in th$ Id<ipd«f ^iloij^ 
The Two great Rc^bikks awintained the^r I^wer and eXtep^bddieir Crxs^ 

iner^ by thclt hametoos In reference to the Maritime States of »ad jpu> 

l^nrly of Athens, die Reader may ^d a very ctnrimia and faalfroAive Account In Cork’s ^n* 
'iitiioB rfRo«i»n,,iSiXd|f^^ Theitomaasithongh ,rii«r Co- 

lonie# were chidSy made life of thera Kkewhe* for the Purpofe of Trade, ay hath been 

already fliewa at wge. .T^ were a C^ony foom the Tyrians, and for a Time 

divided tbe Cororoerj^'b<fth pPpe Eaft and \Vcft>dth dlwlr Mother I^^try. I'hey likewife 
fettled OTtny eitd ere by ibme fup^fed to have difeovefod AfoeritSi. ThdTc Inftancea 

are fudicient to Ibew bodi, ihe ^tliafiattf and tbe Prafllce of tbe wifefl! Nations as lo diia 
Point. ;’ 
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and I>eva^tion, and whenever PHnces mlarged their Udminions at (he 
Expence of their Neighbours, they had Recourfe to Garrifohs in ftrdng 
Plaices, and to iflyii^ Camps in the Field in order to preferve thefe Ac- 
quifitions, as judging rightly enough on their o-Cvh Principle, that what 
by Force had been obtained. Force only cotild retain. For this they 
have been however blamed by a celebrated political Writer, as in his 
Judgment they might better have attained their End by eftablifliing Co¬ 
lonies 

But when in Procefs of Time this ferocious Teriiper abated, and Mo- 
narchs began to have better Notions of Policy, they returned gradually, 
though flowly, to fomething of this Sort. Edward the Third when he 
beiieged Calais made even his Camp a Kind of a Mart, and when he be¬ 
came poffefled of the Place very prudently fixed his own Subjefts there¬ 
in, and made it the great Staple for Englifli Commodities of all. Sorts. 
The Fa^orics eftablilhcd in the Low Countries, with ettenfive Privileges, 
and the Settlements made in different Parts of Europe by the Merchants of 
the Hanfe Towns were of the fame Kind, and vvere made with the like 
View. Henry the Fourth and Henry the Fifth extended thefe mercan¬ 
tile Eftabliihments in favour of their own Subjedls into feveral foreign 
Countries. Edward the Fourth and Richard the Third, as we have fliewn 
in its proper Place, fettled Confuls and Fadories in Countries ftill at a 
greater Diftance, and particularly in Italy, and fecured to their Suhjeds 
very extenfive Privileges by Treaties, as we have likewife fliewn c, 

* The Author alluded to in the Text is the famous Machlavd del Principe, cap. 3. where he 
labours to Ihew that the fettling Colonies would have been a cheaper .*iad a more fecure Me> 
thod than that of bnildiog Fortrciles in order to bridle conquered Countries. He hath aJ> 
yah'ced the fame Dodritie, and fupported it by very foHd Ai^nments in his Hiftory of Florence, 
and in Ibihe 6f Ks btfter Works. All thefe are very juftly and properly applied in regard to Re¬ 
publics; bntOiie v/outd think he had little Reafbn to fuppofe that Princes, more cfpecially fuch 
as be has reprefented them, would ever have Recourfe to fuch Expedients, becaufein tlieir.vcry 
.^ature Colonies require Eafe and Freedexn, and are confequently not very compatible with the 
'Maxims that prevail id defporic Governments. 

* ThceftablilhingFaftories in Foreign Countries was One of the Firft EfSifts that followed from 

the Revival cf a Spirit of Commerce, and the Confequences that attended them were fo beneficial 
that when thqr were once introduced, they quickly iocreafed. In confequeiKe of the Privileges 
granted them, the Merchants who compofed them lived according to the Laws and CuRoms of 
their own Country, and were govented by Magiftrates of their own chttfiog, or appointed by 
their own Sovereigns, wherever they were placed. In Procefs .of Time they became Rill more 
like Colonics, for it appears that in virtue of Treaties EngUfh Subjefts fettled in Bergen, 
and in other FartSu^ the Danifh Dominions, were allowed to pnrebafe Lands, to ereff 
Warehoufes, to vend their Goods wholefale or retail, according to tbw own Choice, and were 
exempt from all Duties, except fuch as were coo&ate 4 tn previous to thdr Elbbli/hment. See 
Rymei’sFoedcra, tom. xii. p. 381. ' . * 
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Hev%y the Seventh, as might well be expedked from aPrince of hisTem- 
per and Genius, entered deeper into Things of this Nature, readily received 
Bartholomew the Brother of Chriftopher Columbus, and accepted his Pr6- 
politions for Difeovery before they were agreed to in Spain. He afterwards 
took John Cabot into his Service, who may be juftly ftiled the Author of our 
Title to all that we pofiefs on the Continent of America, and to whom by 
Letters Patent he granted the proper Powers to fettle Colonies in remote and 
new found Countries. His Son Henry the Eighth had the fame ObjeSs in 
view, and encouraged his.SubJeds to Enterprizes of this Sort, in confequence 
of which they failed to the Cqafts of South America, traded to Guinea, and 
vilited Newfoundland,li|In fome of thefe Expeditions Sebaftian the Son of 
John Cabot was employed, who was in fuch Favour with Edward the 
Sixth that he granted him the Office of chief Pilot of England with a 
handfome Salary. He fettled at Briftoi, where he kept up this Spirit among 
the Merchants, and it was chiefly by his Credit that the Ruffia company 
was formed, of which, for his great Services, he was in the fuccceding 
Reign declared by Charter Governor for Life j and indeed the Difeovery 
of Archangel and the fettling a regular Corrcfpondence with that Empire 
hath been conlidered as the fortunate Event of Queen Mary’s Admi- 
niflration J. 

In confequenceof thefe Beginnings, and the Increafe of our Nayigatiol^ and 
Commerce, Difcovcrics and foreign Settlements were more vigoroiifly pufhed 
in the Time of Elizabeth, as that heroic Princefs had many Motives to 
give them as fhe did all the Countenance poffible, and thereby, aS we have 
already mentioned, excited a Multitude of bold, adlivc, and enterprizing 

* It is eqoally carious 'and pleafing to contemplate the dawning of thofe Specalatlons which 
in their Procefs and Praflice have been fo ufefol and beneficial to Mankind. ^ Henry the Sev^ith 
hath been moA unjoAiy cenfured for letting fiip the O&rtrf Colnmbos, which was his Misfw 
tune, not his Fault. His Patent to the Cabots is anlnconteAible Proof how ready he wat to RAen 
to any thing of this Nature, and it is not a UtAe futpriadng to find how quick dtefe Arts advanced. 
Mr. Robert Thorne, a Mercljiant who had refided long Iq Spain, addreAed to Henry the Eighth 
Two.bundred and Fifty tears ago, a HcqueA tbathe would attempt opening a PaAage tin China, bj 
navigating direAljr through the North t*ple; which Scheme he' fupj^rteaby Argnmeots. eqo^ly 
rational and Arijpog. It |v^. probably by his Advice that Sebaftian Cabot, who had Wade a 
Voyage in the Service of tlicir Catholic M^eAiei, returned hither, which Aiews that he had more 
Dependant upon Encouragement here, ndtber. wat he deceived in his Expectations as we have 
Jhewq above. W.c may indeed be Gud to owe as much to the Father and Son as S;^in did to 
Colqipbus. They gave tte NsAcm a Turn to tfide Kind of Studies, which very qukldy g-ew 
fafhionable, and Pcifnqs of the FirA Qgality befkme not only Fatt-ohs' and Profidents in thefe 
Sciences, but undert^ Yovages in Perfim, prdaufi»l them to be undertaken at their Expetce. 
This maintained the like Pilpofitiqa afnon£^ the Merchsinta, and ached an Emniatiob in'fitting 
out V^ls for Qifeoveriesirpm .feveral Ports. We may likewifc add, thait the Fame acquired by 
thefe Euterprizes .kept! up their Credit tiU by the fiowiog bom titem it dune to 

fiand upon firmer Ground. , . . » <• 

' 4 C a Perfons 
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Perfons to hazard their Lives and Fortunes in fuch Undertakings. In the 
Days of her Succeflbr they were profecuted from Motives of Profit. Coni- 

f ianies were formed for promoting them. Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
argeEftates obtained Grants of Iflands and Trafls of Country which they 
undertook to fettle at their own Expence. The fame Steps continued to 
be taken in the Reign of Charles tne Firfi, and whoever attentively con- 
fiders the Situation of Things and the Difpofitions of Men in thefe Three 
Reigns will cafily difeern how our Colonies came in fo fhort a Space to 
acquire that Strength and Confiljency which rendered them of fo much 
Confequence, and fo juftly an Objedl of nationa^oncern as we find them 
to have been a little before, and at the Reftoratio*whcn that Provifion was 
made which hath been fo highly advantageous to them and to their Mother 
Country by the Aft of Navigation c. 

We muft not however conceive that thefe Settlements, many of them in 
wild and defart Countries, and at a vaft Diftance from this Ifland, were 
made with general Confent and univerlal Approbation. The Nature of 
Mankind does not admit of Unanimi^ in Matters of this Sort, and 
therefore we need not be furprized that both in their Origin and Progrels 
th^ have been expofed from feveral Motives, and from feveral Quarters to 
mmy Objeftions. At the Beginning they were turned into Ridicule by 
thofe who were very incompetent Judges of their Utility. Their flow 
Growth and the Mifearriages that happened to fome of them occafioned 
their being treated by fome others as ra(h and chimerical Projefts, by which 
the Perfons and Fortunes of Numbers were expofed to be /hipwrecked on 

• John deWitt, who was One of the abicft and moft didaterefted Statefmen that ever com- 
fDitt^ his Sentiments to Writing, though he knew perfectly well how much Population contri¬ 
buted to the Welfare of Holland, yet zealoufly recommended Colonics, as affording a Refuge to 
fach as had been unfortunate in Trade, who becoming poor after having been rich were doubly 
tniferable; as opening a Field in which fuch Men might exert their Abilities, as through want 
of IntercA could not rife to Power and Places in their own Country •, and as a Supplement to 
Hofpitals and other charitable Foundations which he thought in Time might come to be over¬ 
charged. He alfo highly commended the free Spirit of our Plantations, which as we have 
hinted in the Text were fettled by very different Sorts of People. Under Elizabeth Men of 
Figure and Fathiiy, of bdd adventurous and enterpriziDg Tempers, led the Way, and left behind 
them a Succeflion of Men lefs confiderable in Point of Rank, but of the fame Turn of Mind. 
Under James a more fober Race of People, preferring the Freedom of their Confcienccs to.all 
other Conliderat|ons, embraced the Opportunities that were oiiered them of removing into thefe 
remote Countries rather than live upder ConRraint in their own. Under Charles political Mal¬ 
contents took Shelter in the Coloniesi Afterwards the diftreffed Royallfts retired in great Num¬ 
bers to Virginia. The Parliament and Cromwell increafed thtir Number, by tranfporting fuch 
as were obnoxious to them. Whoever wilhes to fee upon what Principles thefe Things were 
conduAed in their Origin may confalt Lord Bacon's Works, vol. i. p. 493. vol. ii. p. 273. where 
in his Advice to Sir George illliers upon this Head will found as much good Senfe and foiid 
Reafoniog as perhaps was ever dditrered upon this Subjeft.^ 

' ’ inhofpitable 
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inhofpitible Coafts and in unwholfome Climates from the Views of ava- 
ritious Men, who made no Scruple of facrificing public Welfare to private 
Gain. When all thefe Pretences were not only fully refuted by .folid Ar¬ 
guments, but what admitted of no Reply, the Teft of Experience, new 
Clamours were raifed from very different Topics, and it was furmifed that 
the Growth and flourifhing State of the Colonies muft operate to the De¬ 
triment of this Ifland, and become theSourceof gradual Depopulation, with 
many other finifter Infinuations of a like Nature which never did or can 
make any Impreffion on the Minds of fenfibleMen, and who from their com- 
prehenlive Knowledge arc enabled to be proper Judges of Things of this 
Nature 

But whatever might be the Cafe in reference to this S^ubjed in Times' 
pad, yet in our Days the Value, Utility, and Importance of the Colonies 
in rel'pcdi to this Ifland have been by the Evidence of Fadls put beyond all 
Difputc. The Britifh Inhabitants in them draw feme of the Neceffaries. 
and many of the Conveniencies of Life from hence. The fupplying them 
with thefe is a new and very great Source of Induftry, which by affording 
Employment to Multitudes, cannot but have an Effedt in augmenting the 
Numbers as well as contributing to theEafe and Happinefs of our People 
at Home. The having a certain, conflant, regular, and increafing Market 
for our Commodities and Manufactures hath had a very vjfible'EffeCt on. 
almofl: every Branch of our domcftic Trade. Befldes, as the Correfpon- 
dence between us and our Countrymen in thefe remote Parts is ciirried' oa. 
by Sea, this extends our Navigation, and hath added amazingly to the Num- 

^ In regard to thofe who made a Jeft of the Advantages propofed'by Plantations, they could- 
not well receive an Anfwer, for as there is nothing fo important that Men of quick Wit and 
light Minds may not ridicule, fo there is fomething ridiculous in affording them a ferioiM Oon- 
lideration. Lord Bacon fays , truly, that foreign Plantations may be compared to thofe. of 
Trees at IPome, from whence immediate Profit cannot be hoped, and if it is, the Abfardity lies 
not in the Thing, but in the Expe^ation. Such as went to the Colonics were-not forced 
thither, but went of their own Accord, and if they had not gone thither would not or could 
not have flayed here. Before we had any fuch Settlements, Multitudes went from -this Ifland 
to the Continent from a Variety of Caufes, and in the Time of Qneeq|^lizabetb.inany Thou&nds 
of Brownifts into the Dominions .of the States. T his is a dear and a true Anfwer to what had 
been faid of our Lofs of People, and without having Recourfe to other Reafons that will here¬ 
after appear, it mufl be evident to every candid and judicious Reader, that our Cofoides are fo - 
far from being the Caufes of Depopulation, that they are quite the contrary. By our having Plan¬ 
tations we preferve our People and their Polterity. Tliey remain as much our Subjeds there as if 
they had remained at home, and as will be fhewn hveafter, not only remain Subjeds, but be¬ 
come more ufcfui SubjeOs. Upon this Principle was built the Toleration of religious Opinions 
in our Firft Settlements, and in confequence of this moft of tke Brownifts who had retired 
to Holland and Zealand quitted thofe Countries and went to take the Benefit of that Toleration 
into New England. In order.to receive farther Satlsfadlon upon this Head, Willtaoi Pena’s 
excellent Difeourfe on Plantations may be confulted, as alft> Sir Jofiah Child’s Rcfflarkt ialtis 
Difeourfe on Trade, and a Treattfe on the fame SubjeA by Joftvoa Gee. 
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bcr of our Shipping, which is another Article very advantageons and pro¬ 
fitable to the Inhabitants of Britain. At the fame Time by raifing and 
fubfifting Numbers of hardy and experienced Seamen, it evidently contri¬ 
butes to the Support of our Naval Power g. 

These, though fignal and fhining Advantages, as plainly conducing to 
the increafing our Riches and Strength, are far, very far from being all 
the Benefits that have refulted and continue to refult from our Settlements. 
By the Returns they make us for Goods of every Kind that we fend them 
we are enabled, after furnifliing our HomcConfumption, to inanufadlure and 
export immenfe Quantities of their Produce to other Countries, which is 
a farther Addition to our Commerce, and fwells not a little the Profit that 
arifes from it- We likewife receive from them many Things which we for¬ 
merly purchafed from other Nations at their own Prices, and which were 
frequently brought to us in their own Bottoms, neither in fome Cafes were 
thefe the greateft Inconvcniencies. - Their inexhauftible Fiflieries are alfo 
pregnant with innumerable Benefits. The’ Number of our Suhjeds in 
thefe Parts have been and may be increafed without Danger, by permit¬ 
ting foreign Proteft^nts to fettle in them, from whofe Skill and Labour 
new Improvements may with much Probability be cxpedled to arife. What 
confiderably advances the Value of thefe, and many more Advantages that 
might be enumerated is, that they are not only folid and permanent, but 
belong exclufivcly to Great Britain, and of which, while we retain our 
Freedom and Naval Power, we never can be deprived J’. 

As 

8 It maft give Bofmall Pletftire to a carious and judicious Enquirer to refleft upon and iu- 
reliigate tboie Points in order to faiisfy his own Mind, as to the Manner with which they are 
brought about. It is from hence that our Planters in general, their Servants and Slaves, are 
Supplied with Apparel of all Kinds, with moft Sorts of Furniture, with a vaft Variety of Tools 
and luftruments for their ieverai Occupations j which of courfe gives Bofiaefs and Bread to our 
ArtiEcera and Manufafturers. The direCKng and colle^tng of thefe employs Merchants, Fac¬ 
tors, and their'Servants AH the Trades that are coonefied with building, rigging, and fnpplying 
Mato-iais of every Kind for Ships and Htting out Seamen are indebted to the lame Caufes for 
their Sublinence. The Freight alfo both out and home: is a Matter of great Confequeacc, 
amounts often to as much and fometintes more than the Value of the Goods. The Proviltons 
and other NecelTaries confutned by the Seamed is thefe long Voyages, with many more Articles 
which would be tedious tb edumerate, concur to promote and to reward alsnoft every Species of 
luduftry exereifed amotffift us. All this arifes chiefly from the Diflcrence of Soil and Climate, 
and from the Rehtotenefs of our Flanuflions; ’and'rthat thefe are not fallacious Suggeflions or 
plauGble Cmyefhires, the Rife of onrCaftoms, the Itnproveoftnt of our l..aftds, the Numb^s of 
our Ships, and the gradual iDfcr^fe of our Fleets, arc Tefttmemies tfiat leave us not a Shadow 
of Doubt, but on the tomrarj demodftrate cieiviy fhat this Reprefeatadoo is in all Refpe^s 
founded io Truth. , , 

‘ Amongfe many other Aiticles lhat ire the Produft of-our Cdonies, and fent from hence 
into Odier Parts of the World are Tobacco, Sugars, RtCd, Cotton, &c. to a very great Value ( 
wbidt being the Returns of tnir own Goods and Madbfadlares are dear ^mnio ti^Nat^ and 
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As from this very flight and flender Sketch of the Emoluments flowing 
from our Plantations, it is inconteftibly evident, that they have contri¬ 
buted greatly to incrcafc our Induftry, and of courle our Riches, to ex¬ 
tend the Commerce, to augment the Naval Power, and confequently to 
maintain the Grandeur and fupnort the Profperi^ of the Mother Country} 
the Propriety clearly appears or inferting a fuccind: Detail of them in a 
Political Survey of Britain, which would be indeed otherwife very in¬ 
complete. This thenbeingthe foie Point of View in which they are here to 
he confidered, it is by no means neceflTary to enter arw farther into their 
Defeription than is requifite to this Purpofe, and to afrord a Series of in- 
cont.iliblc Proofs of the Truth of what hath been aflTerted in relation to 
them in this Chapter. We may be the rather dilpenfed with on this 
Head, as there arc already feveral general and very n^y particular Hif- 
tories of the Colonies in the Hands of the Public, wBlre all the Infor¬ 
mation that can be farther fought m re^4^ to them may be obtained. As 
thefe Settlements were made in very different Parts of the World at very 
different Times, and for very different Purpofes, fi) the pc^oft eafy and obvi¬ 
ous Method of treating them feems to be, at Icaft: in regard to our Plan, 
ranging them under the feveral Quarters of the Glqhe^ which they have 
beeneftabliflied, and pointing out particqlarly by wI>atl|Kans, in what Man¬ 
ner, and to what Extent they are or may be rendered beneficial to Bifitain ^ 

to this, as moft of them are exported in pur own Bottoms, we are to add the Freight liketyiie, 
■wiiich is very confiderable. Moft of thefe Goods before ,we had PJantatioas of our own we 
bought fiom Foreigners at very high Prices, as for Inftance, Brazil Sugar at Seven and Eight 
Pounds by the Hundred, Tobacco from four to Eight Shillings a Pound. Indigo, of which we 
now receive much, and are like to receive much more from our own Colonics, wc.ftill purchaie 
from the French and Spaniards to a large Amount. What may ferve to fet this Point in a ftronger 
Light is the Cafe of Fitch and Tar, which we formerly bought from the Swedes at what Price 
they pleafed to fet upon it, and even at this high Rate they infifted on fentftng in their own 
Ships. At the Beginning of Queen Ann’s War we fouad onrfelves in fo precarious a State with 
lefpcft to thefe Commodities fo uecefliny for our N^vy, that Dr. Robinfon, afterwards Bi/hop of 
London, then our Miniftcr at the Court of Sweden, r«:omraeoded the procuring them from our 
Colonics upon any Terms. This produced a Bounty for the c^tatning them, and that foon brought 
them not only at a Third Part of U'hat we had paid for them to Sweden, bntalfo In fuch Quan¬ 
tities as enables us to export foem to die.Straits, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Bremen, and Ham¬ 
burgh. Upon the fame Principle we have iince by the fame Means obtained great Qu^antittes of 
Iiou, and in Time are likely to draw all our Naval Stores from our own Settlements. 

‘ There is nothing cao more fully or more ienfibly eyince the Truth of our AlTertions in re- 
fpeft to the. commthiious Situation of ihU lihtnd, the fuperior Genius dl its Inhabitants, and 
the Excellence of our Conftituiion, than the performing die Promife njade in the Text, of giving 
a conctfe View of the Eftablilhments we have made in all Parts of the World. For thefe muft 
be confidered as fo many diftinguifliing Tefomoi^tes, many Ihining Trophies of our maritime 
Skill and liaval Strength. Thme maintain regular and conftaat Correrpondenee under our Auf- 
pice between Countries the moft remote from each other, and thereby while, they extend the 
fame, difplay the Power and fopport the Conamerce Great Britain. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Bricifh Territories in Europe. 

S E C T. I. 

O/' the Fortrefs, Town, and Port gT Gibraltar, 

T here are few Places of-fb fmall an Extent, that have made fo 
thining a F|gnrc in Hiftory as this. It lies in the Province of Anda- 
lufia, the faired and fined in Spain, in the Latitude of Thirty-five De¬ 
grees Fifty Minutes North, though Ibme place it higher by near Twenty 
Minutes, and in Five Degrees Thirty-five Minutes Longitude Wed from 
London. It is a Promontory or rather a Peninfula, joined to the Continent 
of Spain by a narrow, flat, and fandy Idhmus. The whole Extent of this 
immenfe Rock, fofij|^it is, rifingin its perpendicular Height about Fout 
hundred and FortyWards, meafures from North to South about Two Eng- 
Kfli Miles and Three Quarters in Length, and is fcarce One in Breadth. The 
Mountain which gives Name alike to the Town, the Straits, and the Bay, 
is called Gebel-Tarek, that is, the Mount of Tarek, from the Moorifli Ge¬ 
neral, who landed here in the Beginning of the Eighth Century. Thu 
Promontoiy was known to and famous amongd the Ancients by the Name 
of Caipe a. 

On the Ead Side which b jvadied by the Mediterranean, the Rock is 
fb deep as to be edeemed uttthly inacceflible. On the Wed which looks 
to the Bay it is lefs rugged, and on this Side lie the Town and Fortifica¬ 
tions, by which it is now thought to be rendered impregnable. In re- 
.gard to the Climate, the Air when the Weather is ferene is very thin and 
^ure, and coniequently wholfome; but from the Beginning of June to 

■ TfaeSpiiKKh Hiftoriaas fay,- that the Egfpdan Iferctilcs built Cadiz, and that the Creci.tii 
Hercules came with, the Argonauts, and built a City ba«. Tbe very learned Bochart derives thi 
Name of tbts Promootory Caipe from the PfaoSokiaa Word (^pba, which ligiiiiBes a hollow Vef< 
-fel. The learned Header, if he defires to enquire farter in r^ard to its Antiquity may confuli 
'Strabou. Get^aph. lib. i. p. 51. lib. iii. p. 139, 140. 148. xyo. Mela de fitu Orbis, lib. fi, cap 
8 . Pliu.'Hiu. Nat. lib. iii. cap. i. or it'he would the Stdsjedf at One View, Cellarii GcO' 
graphia Antiqua, lib ii. cap. i. p. 90. The Arabs call it Gebal al Tharck, from Tharek bet 
•:Ziad, Geuerai of the Moors, who ^conquered Spain under the Calipfaat of WaUd tbe Son of A’h 
Mdalin^ in tbe Year of tbe Hegira 92. 
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the Middle of September, it is exceedingly warm. In the Winter it is 
fubje<a to vei7 heavy Rains, and the Weather is fomctimes cold. Snow feU 
dom falls, and does not lie long. Ice is rarely feen, and only on the Sum¬ 
mit of the Rock, where it is very thin. The Soil is various; where the 
Town ilands, it is red Sand, but in ibme Places, and more efpecialJy in 
the Clefts of the Rock it is black and rich, fo that Oranges, Lemons, 
Grapes, Pomegranates, and other Fruits grow in the higheft Pcrfc<S:ion, 
and the whole Mountain is covered with Shrubs of diderent Kinds, and a 
great Variety of aromatic Plants. There is alfo, which is a great BleiT- 
ing. Plenty of excellent Water 

The Town of Gibraltar lies along the Bay on the Weft Side of the 
Mountain, on a Decline, by which, generally fpeaking, the Rains paft 
through it freely and keep it clean. The old Town was confiderably 
larger than the new, which confifts at prefent of between Four and Five 
hundred Houfes, many of the Streets are narrow and irregular, the Buildings 
of different Materials, fome of natural Stoheout of the parries, fome ofa 
faditious or artificial Stone, and a few of Brick. The People are fupplied with 
frefli Provifions chiefly from the Coaft of Barbary, with Fruit, Hoots, and 
Vegetables of all Sorts from thence or from tlieir own Gardens. Befides 
what is properly Called the Town there are feverai fpacious and commo¬ 
dious public Edifices eroded, fuch as Barracks for the Soldiers with Apart¬ 
ments for their Officers, Magazines of different Kinds, Stordioules for 
Provifions, Warehoufes, Yards, and proper Accommodations for the Com¬ 
mander of the Mediterranean Squadron, and for repairing and heaving 
down of Ships, with very airy, fpacious, and noble Hofpitats for the Ufe 
of Soldiers and Seamen when fick. The Inhabitants, excluflive of Bri- 
zifh Subjeds dependant on the Garrifon, or who refide there ffom other 
Motives, coniift of fome Spaniards, a few Portuguefe, a confiderable Num¬ 
ber of Genoefe, and about as many Jews, making in the Whole between 

^ The Air of Gibraltar is juftty celebraled as temarkabhr wholefoiiie, but its Thianert readers 
it lets fo to Perfons of confomptive or brokea CoofUtutioas. la the Summer aod Autumu tbe 
Weather is very fultry and tk^e, and the lobabitaats are likewife expnfitd to Tbuader and 
fling. The Levant Winds are violent, but do not t»iuinue ioDg. The Eockin fiMie Places reieomlea 
Portland St(me, in many is true Lame Stone, and hi others there is a Kind o^ coarfe Marble. ' 
There are many Caves, fame of them very capacious, in that of St. Michael towaiw theSoathem 
Extremity the Promontory, .flee hundred Spaniards cracealed themlelves, hatdng taken an 
Oath to become Mafters of the Place or perifli, aa they did. The Mountain had mmiy more ' 
Trees upon it formerly than at prefent, particularly L^ft or Carob Trees, by the Hete 
which the Spaniards before>mentioned afeended, and therefore th^ were deftroved, wd die 
Soldiers have alfo cut down Numbers on the Sumimt for firing, io that at .pidmit tsucfifi ll 
ehe Gardena, there are few. 

VoL. IL 
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Two and Three thoufand (though ibme make them much fewer) without 
reckoning the Garrifon c. 

This Town may be faid to have Two Ports, the Firft lying to the 
North, and which is proper only for Tartans.and fmall Veflels, covered to¬ 
wards the Land by the old Mole.' The other lying to the South of this 
between the little and the new Mole, is very commodious for larger Vef- 
fels, and hath a fair Stone Quay. The Bay of Gibraltar is very beautiful 
and capacious, being in Breadth from Europa Point to Point Cabrita 
about Five Engliih Miles, and in Depth about Eight or Nine, with feve- 
ral fmall Rivers running into it. The Ifthmus between this Bay and the 
Mediterranean, on which are theSpaniih Lines, is about a Mile in Breadth, 
and between it and the Mountain there is a Morafs, which is now rendered 
an Inundation d. 

The Strait of Gibraltar through which the Ocean paffes into the Me¬ 
diterranean, thereby dividing Europe from Africa, runs from Weft to 
Baft, about Thirteen Leagues, though others make it longer. In this 
Strait there are Three remarkable Promontories or Capes on the Spanilh, 

e The old Town extmded farther to the North and higher up the Mountain, confiAing of 
raaay more Houfes than the prefent. There was a PariAi Church, feveral Convents, and many 
Chapels both within and without the Town. It made a very pleafing Appearance from the 
Bay, but after all was but a fKJor Place. It was probably both larger and better in the Time 
of the Moors, far tpai their Foundations the Spaniards built, and there are ftill tlie Remains 
of many Momi/h Structures all over the Mountain, fome of which even now convey very clear 
Ideas b^b. of Strength and Magnificence. The prefent Town h.is a Church for the Service 
of the Garrifon and ProteAant Inhabitants; but the PariAi Church remains in the Hands of 
the Papifts conformable to the Capitulatimi. All poAible Attention hath been fiiewn to the Eafe 
and Convenience of therPeople confiAent with the Safety of the Place, and for the nccefiary Ac- 
commodation of thofe who are to defend it. The Toytn is now well feenred from the At¬ 
tacks of the Spaniards on the Land Side, if they Aiould again befiege it, and in regard to the 
Bay, fuppofipg an Enemy’s Fleet there, befides the natural Defence of Aiallow Water and 
Rocks, whidt will always keep Ships of War at a Difiance, they muA even there be expofed 
to the Fire of the Ramparts, on which there are mounted between Three and Four hundred 
Pieces'^ Cantum befides Moims. 

* The old Mole was bhilt by the Spaniards to cover their VeAels. Our Battery er^ed 
thereon was exceeifingly finviceable in both Sieges, and rtf courfe the Enemy did their utmoft 
to deftroy it, and not altt^ether without EfieA. ^nce the la A Si^e however it hath been ex- 
beediogly improved, the Head taken down, carried ont Thirty Yards mrther into the Sea, the Gun 
Battery new conArnfled and rendered trtore commodious, with the Addition of a Platform 
far Mortars. T 1 >e new Mole is abodt'Two thonfittid Five hundred Yards diAant, and is a very 
capita] and elegant Work. The Bay ^Gibraltar is a very fine Body of Water in which our 
Squadtdn tmy lie in gteat So^ty, as in (he MidA of it there it no Ground to be at a hundred 
E^tb<^. It is every Way advantageous to the Place, aAbrdiag a moA pleafing and delightful 
ProfpeA, the Breezes from it are very refrefiting, and it contributes fikewife to the SubfiAence 
of the I^bitants by Aipplying them with Plenty of dif^rent Sorts of fine flfii. The Town of 
Old Gibraltar on the oppofite Side is dlftant fomewbat naoreehan a League. 


and 
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and as many oppofite to them on the Barbaiy Side. Tbe Firftof the& 
on the Side of Spain is Cape Trafalgar, oppoiite to this^-is Cape 
tel, near which flood the Fortrcfs of Tangier, once in our Poflemon. 
Between thefe is the Weflern Entrance of the Straits about Eleven 
Leagues in Breadth. The next on the Spanifh Side is Tarifa, and over 
againfl it lies Malabata near the Town .of AlcafFar, where the Straits ve 
about Five Leagues broad. Laftly Gibraltar, facing the Mountain of Abyla 
near the Fortrefs and Town of Ceuta, which make the Eaflern Entry of 
the Straits. It is commonly faid that Gibraltar abfolutely commands t^e 
Straits, which is in a great Degree* though not abfolutely true, for with a 
llrong Levant Wind, which brings with it very dark Clouds, Fleets, have 
pafTed through the Straits without being dilcerned by a Squadron in Gib-, 
raltar Bay 

In the War occafioncd by the difputed Succefllon to the Crown of Spain 
Vice Admiral Sir John Leake propofed to Sir George Rooke who com¬ 
manded the Engliih Fleet in the Mediterranean, and to Prince George of 
Hefle Darmftadt, an Attempt upon Gibraltar, the .Reduction of which he 
judged would be of the greatefl Confcquence to the carrying on the War. 
The Admiral and the Prince concurred in Opinion with him. The Fleet 
entered the Bay on the I’wcnty-rfirft of July One thoufand Seven hundred 
and Four. The Prince landed a Body of Men on the Iflhmus, the Fleet 
cannonaded the Town from the Bay, a Detachment of Englifh Seainen 
debarked at Europa Point, and with fome Lofs carried the Outworks, which 
made fuch an Impreilion on the Inhabitants and the. GarriCon, that the 
Governor the Marquis de Salinas capitulated, and the .Prince of HefTe took 

* This famous Str.nit which makes fo great a Figure in ancient Hiftory is lliled in LaUn Fre* 
turn Herculeum, or fomctlmes Gaditanum, by the Spaniards EArecho de Gibraltar. Diodoms 
Siculus and other ancient Witters are very copious pn the Subject, and un tbei^uthority an 
Opinion hath been propagated that Hercules placed fomewhere hereabouts Two Columns with 
an Infcription, purporting that it was impoffible to pafs fortlier. But where be. placed the& 
Columns is a Matter of great Doubt, except to the People of Cadiz who affnally ihew them. 
The Tradition that they w'ere there i« indeed ancient, but as for the Two Pillars that are Dosy 
fliewn P'atber Labat (Voyages en Efpagne et Italic, tpm. i. p. 383.) who actually law them at the 
Beginning of the prefent Century, aflerts that th^ were no more than the^cidies of Two old 
Windmills. The mod probable Opinion is that tlie Two Mountuns Calpe m Europe aod Abyla 
in Africa were&xim their Figures ftiled the Columns of Hercules, and it is not unlikely that 
from the blowing of the Winds which lundered the Entrance into the'Strkit, the Notion 
arofe in early Times, that it was impaflkblei The Reader viko would ioreftigate this h(*tter 
dill farther, as from thence gr^t lights may be derived in refpeff to the Navigation of Ihc 
Ancients, may confult Diod. Sicnl. lib. v. cap. ao. Strabonis Geograph, lib. lii. p. 308. Arrian 
de Expedit. Alex. Magn. lib. U. p. 126. AppUm. de Bello Hifp. p. 425. Apemodor. p. 125. 
The Arabians call this Btrait Bab al Zocak,. i. e. the Gate of the RoaL and the Turks call it 
Bogazi, literally the Throat t^ Pidlage, wfait^ with them U the conuwn Name c^aU Struts, Imt 
they call it alfo Sebtah Bogazi, that is, the Strait of Ceuta.' 

4 D 2 Pofieffion 
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Pof^on of the P]ac» on die Twcaity-fourth of the fame Month with 
the Lois of lels than One hundred Men. The Truth is that it was in a 
poor Condition of Defence with Icarce One hundred Guns mounted, and 
aGariifiin not more in Number than the Gun#. The Fleet landed Eighteen 
hundred Marines for a Garrilbn, and fupplied them with Ammunition 
and Provihons for three Months 

The Spaniards extremely fenfible of the Lofs, immediately marched 
an Army of Ten thoufand Men under the Command of the Marquis de 
Villadarias to befiege it, and at the fame time the Count de Thouloufe 
who commanded the French Fleet in the Mediterranean put to Sea to co¬ 
operate with the Spaniards. Thk produced the Battle of Malaga Auguft 
the Thirteenth, in which the Frencn were beat, though Sir George Rooke 
was forced to draw Nine hundred Marines from Gibraltar to man his 
Ships, and was in fuch Want of Ammunition from what he had fpared 
to the Garrifon, that he vrua unable to prolecute his Advantage and totally 
deliroying the French Fket. The Siege however went on, and the Place 
was fo much preiled, that if Sir John Ixake had arrived a Day later in the 
Bay of Gibraltar it mnft have been taken, Five hundred Men having fcaled 
the Rock with Rope Ladders, all of whom Were deDroyed. Marlhal de 
TelK with a Body of French Troops joined the Spanilh Army, and con¬ 
tinued the Siege for near Six Months,, when the French Fleet under the 
Baron de Pointil being beat by Sir John Leake they were forced to change 
the Siege into a Blockade. ThU good Correfpondence between Sir John 
and the Prince of Hefle Darmftadt, and the excellent Condu<a of both 
faved the Place. At this Port the late Emperor Charles the Sixth 

fit is but joft to obferve that this very iiaportant Conqueft was plaoned by Two of our moft 
ab)e Admirals Sir Geor^' Rooke aitd Sir John Leake, who knew in Value, more erpecially at 
^t critiotl- Coujuafhirc when there was Ws atraoft KeceiBty of obtaining a Port in Spain, 
and of aiJ its Pwts for the Por^fe of the War, this was the moft Commodious. As it was 
plapned Adm!r;ds, it was entirely executed by Seamen, and conduffed with great Judgment; 
By a furkjus Cannonade in which the Fleet expended Fifteen thoufand Shot, the Enemy were 
driven from their Works. This gave an Opportunity to the Captains Hicks and Jumper to pufh 
on Shore, and with an Intrepidity celebrated even by the French Writers, fcaled a Redoubt near 
Euro}^ Point, of whkh th^ kept Poflefiioii notwithftandiog the Governor Don Diego de Salinas 
fprung a JWme under it by which Two Lieutenants and Fifty hfan were killed, and Sixty more 
wounded. It was on a Sanday, and Sioft of the Women were at their Deyoijons la a Chapel 
without the Town, which thiew the: inhabitants into ftich Coofternatioo that xhej oonftrsined 
the Governor m capitnlatA .After the Rednfiionvtrf' Gibralcsr, the Fleet fto^ over to the Bar* 
bary Coaft, vrith a Deggiv of making ^emfdves abfointdy Mafters of the Straits, by prevail¬ 
ing upon the Garrifon ofCeotatet declare for Charles the i^rd | but the Marquio de Glronella 
who was then Governor rejefted the Ffopofal, and tbe Fleet Im^g taken in Water failed in 
fearch of the Enemy; Life of Sir John Leak^ p. 83. 84. Memoirs du Btegne de Philipe V, 
par le M. de Sainte Philippe, voL Lp., 7 yi, Vere Paaid. Hifh^. deEntace, tom. au pj 
ail, aip. 
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’ Aea ftiled Charles the Third King of Spain landed. On the Condufion 
of the Peace his Catholic Majefty Philip the Fifth yield^ this Town and 
Fortrefs in full Property (but without any territorial Jurifdiaion) to Great 
Britain for ever 8. The Spaniards itotwithftanding this continued to be¬ 
hold it with a jealous Eye, and^are faid to have meditated fevefal Attempts 
to recover it. At length in the Spring of the Year 1727 they again b^eg^ 
in Form with a great Army under the Conde de las Torres, but after 
lying before it near Four Months, during which they made but a very 
fmall Progrefs, a Ceffation of Arms took Place, and We have fince remained 
in quiet Poffeffion **. 

The Prefervation of this Fortrefs, more efpedallyafter'the perpetualCef- 
fion of it to the Crown of Great Britain, became and will be ever con* 
fidered as a Point of the utmoft Confequence. The Firft Siege* in which 
it ran a greafc Hazard of being taken, was however of great Utility in 
pointing out the moft proper Means for providing for its future Defence, 
by repairing or rather reconftrufting moft of the old Works, and adding 
new wherever it was thought requifite, fearping the Rocks where the fcal- 
ing them was in any Degree prafticable, elevating and inercafing tfe Num¬ 
ber of Batteries fo as effe(ftually to proteft the Town and Ports. In thefe 
Works the ableft Engineers were employed, and nft Expence Ibared in 
rendering them folid and complete, tbegood Effeas. of thefe Prwautiooi 

8 The Ce/Hoo of Gibraltar is contained in ^ Tenth Articie of the Treaty of Utrecht con¬ 
cluded between her Majefty Ange Qjmn of Great Britain and his Cholic Majefty King Philip 
the Fifth ; oiir Minifters did'indeed demand an Extent of Ground of Two Cannon Shot ronhd 
but the French King anfwcred, he could not jpreratl with the King Spain to part with 
Inch of Land more than the Town itfcif; but if tte giving up the whole Ifta^ ofMmoica 
would be taken as an Equivalent, he tvwild endeavoor to obtain it. This waa accepted, andthe 
Cefljon of that eniire Ifland is contained In the very next Article of the fame Treaty. In reTpeft- 
to both it muft be obferved that the Ceftions are dear, and abfoiute as Words can^- 

prefs, fothat no Room is left to controvert the ilthit^ the Crown of Great Britaiff to either 
for the only Coodition annexed is (which if polSble ftrei^tbew TWe) that in cife^ieat Bii! 
rain ftwll be inclined to Part with them, his Catholic Majefty is to have the Firft dflfer. 

" The Spaniards, as we have faid, were very near rncceedliijg in the Firft Siege, when t^Town 
and Fortiilcations were in a very iodifterent State of I^aice, and wha the Enmny fuftbred 
their Aftairs to run aimoft to ruin dfe where in Ho^ of taking it. TheSecond Siegewsa- ' 
owing to the Hopes given to Philip the Fifth by the Regent Duke Orleans that he would pro¬ 
cure the Reftitutitm of this For^s and the Ifland ^ Minorca, and when it was fonpd that 
this could not be eift^ed. It was refolved to attempt the RedoAion Gibtdter by Force. 
The Governor was the ^1 of Pbnmore, die Lkmenant Gdveroor Cblonet Clayton j the <W- 
rifon con/ifted ofnbout Twelve BattdkwK, and as the Place was iidw well foni^, weltfap>. 
plied, and a Fleet in the‘Bay the Spaniards, though they did idt thaCcemId be expefted from 
them, had ihemfrlves KttieTlopet pt Succefs, In this Biege vre had TWo Ol&ers' and Sixty- 
nine Men killed, jand abont^Two bundred^muii^ Toe !i,dls. of tlvc Eni>m y vn fietwcM 
Thfee and Four bundled: bfee. ' ’ ' ’ v . - ^ 
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tunity or Tempation to invade or injure citbcr, though at the fame Time 
it certainly enables us to gain themoft early and certain Intelligence of any 
of their hoiliile Preparations, and at the fame Time, as w^e have before ob« 
ferved, puts it very much in our Power to obftru^, diftrefs, and to defeat 
them, as Experience hath fully and repeatedly demonftrated, and from 
thence gives us a Degree of Security that could by no other Means be ob¬ 
tained. The holding this Fortrefs, and the bolding it in fo refpedabie a 
Manner as hath-been Ihewn we do, does Honour to the British Arms and to 
the Councils of this Nation in the Eyes of all Europe, which we may fay 
with Probability at leaf! hath been from, this Circumflance indebted more 
than once for the Prefervation of the Public Peace. Upon the Whole, from 
this fliort and plain State of Things every candid and competent Judge will 
be able to latisfy himfelf, that confidering the Inconveniencies it pre¬ 
vents, the RefpeA it excites, and the Benefits it procures, the Fortrefs of 
Gibraltar folly merits aE the Care that hath been taken, and all the At¬ 
tention that can be fltewn to it >. 

* Thenehadi beeo an Oflinion adinnced and at fometltaes very warmly infilled apoo, as if Gib- 
raltarmight be made a,Place of Trade, atleaAlnfuch aDegreeas.to dimini/la its Expcnce. In this 
View it ftiould fcem that her lam Msyefty Queen Anne, very foon after it came into our Pof- 
fe/Son^ declared it a free Fc»t without any great EffeA. in the Year 1740 a civil and ci lminrl 
JurifdiAton to bd eftabltibed here was in Contemplation, but never carried into Execution. It 
mt^ be, that die very fmall Extent of the Place, and the Difficulties that might arife between 
« dvll Adminlftration and a Military Government have hindered fuch a Deflgn from taking 
Plaoe. But certainly if any Method could be found to render a Thing of this Kind in any 
Dt^rae praAicable the Sitoatitm of the Place is fo &vourable as to promife great Advantages. 
Bnt the procuring thefe mnft be left to thofe who have a Power of ocamining into and reinov* 
jog thofe 'ObftrafHcms that /-have hitherto prevented it. The Number of Ships that entered 
A. D. 1770 wm^^ht hundred and Twenty-feven. 


■' s $ c T. II. 

• '.s • 1 . I . ^ 

The Blaiiil of'Minorca. 

T he fiaall h^t pleaAnt I^nd of Mioorca, which the Natives write 
Mettor^ it ift^ated iti ^e Mediterranean, in the Latitude of be- 
twe^ ThU||^phe^^a^ Forly Degrees Noridi, and in the Longitude of 
near Foiir Degrees Baft from London. It l^s Teh Leagues to the North 
Baft of Majorca, about Si|tty South Weft from Barcelona, ha^ng France 
totho Norm, the Italian and Corfica, and the Kingdom 

of Nj^es on die Baft, Spiun to the and JParbary to the South. In 

• ,; . r Length 
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Length from South Eaft to North Weft, it is about Thirty'^lhrec Miles, ia 
Breadth from Eight to Twelve, but in general about Ten Miles, fo that 
in point of Size it may be nearly equal to the County of Huntingdon or to 
Bedfordftiire. The Form of it is very irregular, and the Coafts much 
indented by the Sea, which forms a Number of little Creeks and Inletsf 
that might fome of them be rendered very advantageous a. 

The Climate is temperate, except from June to the Midft of September, 
when it is very hot, the rainy Seafon follows j but it is admitted by our Of¬ 
ficers who have reiided there, that for Seven Months in theYearit is as plea- 
fant a Country as can be wifhed. The North, North Eaft, and North Weft 
Winds generally blow from the Middle ofSeptember to the Middle of March, 
and though wholefome to the Inhabitants yet are very unfavourable to the 
Fruit Trees that arc expofed to them. The Face of the liland is diverfi- 
fied with rifing and floping Grounds, for though there are many Hills, yet 
there is not properly fpeaking a Mountain, or at moft but One in the 
liland. In the Vallies, for Want of a fufficient Declivity, the Rains fettle 
in many Places and the Grounds are marihy. The Soil in the flat Country 
is thin and Tandy, on the Sides of the Hills and in the Valleys, black, 
rich, and fertile, and may be every where cultivated without any great De¬ 
gree of Labour. The great Defe<9: is in relpedl to Water, of which, ex¬ 
cept what is fxved from Rain in Cifterns, there is little either palatable or 
healthy i’. 

This 

The Iflands filled Baleares by the Ancients were only Two, the One larger and the other 
lefs, from whence they derived their Names, the fc 5 rmer of Ma orca and the latter Minorca. 
I'he Epithet Bulcarcs arufu from their Inhabitants being more dextrous Sliogers than any other 
Nation, irt which the Shepherds of this lile dill excel, and the Inhabitants in general are very 
cxcillcut Markfmen. Thcfc Hies made a very great Figure ia e.irly.'nm®, as tha iearnedi 
Reader may be informed by confulting Oiod, Sicul. iib. v. cap, 17, i8. Strabon. Get^aph. lib. 
iii. p. 167. Mela dc Situ Orbis lib. ii cap. ult. If he wiihes to fee a Continuation of tbclr Hif* 
tory he may find it in Johan: Gcrunden: Parilip: Hifpt lib. ii. they have belides had Two Hif* 
toriafli of their own Juan Dameto and Vincent Mut, the Works of both printed in Majorca. 
But without taking this Trouble his Curiofity may be gratified by periifii^ Armftrong’s Hiliory 
of Minorca, which is very entertaining as well as very methodical and exaft. 

*> Though the Cnroate of this liland is certainly very warm, yet throagh the Favonrof Provt- 
vidence it is in many llcfpefls fo qualified as not to be intolerable. For in regard to Men the Emit 
ncncies fcattered over the whole lOand afford them the Means of fixing their Habitations where the 
Air is cool and ferene for the greateftPart ofthe Year. In refpeft to Animals Naturehath provided 
almoft every where fufficient Shelter for them by Trees, Shrubs, and Brulh Wood growing on 
the Sides ofthe Rocks. Both participate of the Breeze from the Sea tvhicb follows the Conrfe 
of the Sun, being flrong^ at Noon, and dying gradually away as the Day declines. The 
Marlhes which are in many'Refpefls noxious might be eafily drained and turned into Meadowll, 
as in that State they certainly were in earlier Times, when thix Country was more thoroughly in¬ 
habited and bya more indoftrious Sort ofPeople. See Dr. Clcghora’s ObfwvaUons on the l^^es 
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This Ifiand>finallas it is, contains many Commodities that are or might r 
be rendered of confiderable Value. In the Bowels of the Earth are 
Ircm, Copper, Lead Ores, of none of which except the laft hath hitherto 
any Ule oeen made, and even the Working of this it is faid hath long been 
difcontinued. Great Quantities of Marble, very beautiful and finely variegat¬ 
ed. Free Stone and Lime-Stone in Plenty, and an excellent Kind of Slate 
thatmight be raifed inany Quantities, and is very near the Water. The Sur¬ 
face thin as it is produces excellent Wheat, though not enough for the 
Cbnfumption bf the Inhabitants, as alfo Barley, and fbme India Corn, 
sot inferior to any in America. In refped to Fruits they have great 
Plenty of Vines which bear both white and red Grapes, from which they 
make a confiderable Quantity of Wine. They have alfo Olives, Dates, 
Almonds, Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Pomegranates, Figs, &c. Hemp and 
Flax grow in great Perfedion, and from feme Trials that have been made 
it is known they might have large Quantities of admirable Cotton. 
They grow likewife fome very good Tobacco, but not Half as much as 
they confiune, as alfo Capers and Annis. Their Kitchen Gardens are ex¬ 
ceedingly weU ftocked, ahd the Vegetables they produce are not inferior 
to thofe of any other Country c. 

As to Animals that ferve for Food, there are in this Ifland black Cattle, 
ISnall in Size, and in general poor and lean, which arifes cbiefiy from the 
Carekfihels of the People who difitke fat, for with proper Attention they 
have been end may be rendered as good as any of their*Size. Sheep alfo are 
fmall, rfieir Wool neither very coarfe or very fine, yet fuch as furnifhes 
the Inhabitants with Clo^ for their own Wear, and fome of their Wool 
likewife they enpoft. Goats are larger in Proportion, but are eat only by 
the pooreft People. Their Swine are large, and as the Minorquins have 
alU!li&,for dieic Fa4 they are well fed and afford great Plenty of excellent 

in Mlsorim. Loodoa Sve. RefltJdom GfflSrates- for I’lfle Minorqoe, for fon Climat, for 
)a. MflOiere' 4 e vhrrt de fta Habitant, Sc for let Maladlos qni y regneor, par M. Claude Franqois 
Pafleratdl; ia'Clu^ire. Paris 17&1, tamo. 

« There are ta tlua lOaiui Clays ef diSereBt Cotoart, of which chn taake Tiles, and fome 
eooHe RarcbeoVrare, iad of vdiich moch finer m^bt be made by Perions better fldiled in the 
Art of Pottery. Tb^ Frw Stone it of the fame Natate with that of Bath, and is generally 
cut in the Q^rtbs iOto what thi^ ^ Cantooos, being a Double Cube of a Foot. A Dozen of 
thefe coA bot H 4 f a Crmsn, and nd'ght be deported as Brilafl. They haee likewife an excellent 
Cement called Galfh, v^icb hi a grey cokwied Gypfnim, and with diia diey join thrir Cantoons, 
and It bardeos In a Moment. By the Hdp of thefe MatmlaB'their Hontes are very quickly 
built at a very fmall Expence, and in that Climate are «e^ lafiing. ' Their Lands woukl pro¬ 
duce mpeh more if wdi dunged, wbkh m^hr be ei^ e^ed, if they were more attentive to 
thek C^tle. Tbdtr ttaiaeromiFndrTiet».qu^t beio^oved to the b’^eft Perfefiion as Ex- 
fcrieamt hath flwwn, and JndeeirlMrdBptety Ciml of ImprowaBoit attempted here and properly 
ynrfued ever failed. But Things of tbit Sort being <}one by Perfons who did not long refim 
la the ifland have never been either laiHng or of much Utility. 

Meat. 
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Meat. They have no Deer or Hares, but Rabbits in great Plenty. In 
reference to Beads of Burthen they have a Breed of fmall Horfes, which 
for want of Grafs and Hay are fed with chopped Straw and a little Barley 
mixed with it, fo that though they feem to have Spirit they have little 
Strength. On the other Hand their Affes are large, and are made ufc of 
both for the Saddle and Plough. Mules are large, ftrong, and fit for all 
Kinds of Service, being efieemed full as good as any on the Continent of 
Spain. They have all Sorts of doineftic Fowl, and thclc very good in 
their refpedtive Kinds. Wild Fowl and Water Fowl of all Sorts, and 
many Birds of Paffage, with which their Tables are plentifully fupplied in 
all Seafons. They have Eels and Smelts, with a great Variety of Sea and 
Shell Fith in as great Abundance as they can wifti. They have no 
wild Beaftsjl but many Birds of Prey, fuch as Eagles, Hawks, and Owls. 
There are alfo Snakes, Vipers, Scorpions, with fome other venomous and 
troublcfome Reptiles and Infers { yet not in fuch Numbers as might be 
expedted in fo warm and moifi: a Country d. 

The Ifland is divided into what they ftilc Termino’s, of which there 
were anciently Five, now reduced to Four, and rcfcmble our Counti;s. 
The Termino of Ciudadella at the North Weftern Extremity of the 
Ifland is folliled from this Place which was once a City and tlie Capital of 
Minorca. It makes a venerable and majefiic Figure even in its prefent 
State of Decay, having in it a large Gothic Cathedral, fome other Churches 
and Convents, the Governor’s Palace, and an Exchange which is no con¬ 
temptible Pile. There are in it Six hundred Houfes which before the Seat 
of Government and the Courts of Juftice were removed to Mahon were 
fully inhabited, and there are flill more Gentlemen’s Families here than 
in all the Red of the Ifland. It hath a Port commodious enough for the 
VeflTels employed in the Trade of t^iis Country, which though in the Pof- 
feflion of a Maritime Power is lefs than it formerly was. It is dill in the 
Stile of our Officers, the bed Quarters (and there are none bad) in the 

the antient Authors dcfciibe the Animals io this lllaod as remarkably which is 
lb far from being contradiAed, that it is really verified by dieir {^efent Condition. In remoter 
Ages, as the Remains of them Ihew to this Day, the Pec^e built Walls round their Hills at 
certain Diftances to prevent the Earth from being wafljcd (k)Wo, and cultivated thofe Hills to their 
very Summits. This gave them Plenty of all Kinds of Grain, and as Marlhes aie every where 
the EffirAs of Idieneft, we may fiikiy p^ume that in tbo& Days tbefb were Meadows in which 
Cattle were fed to their full Size. An adiEdonal Proof arifes fiom dieir domefiic Poultry, 
for which they (land inddsted to Gkwernor Kane. He broni[ht them from dlfforent Parts, diflri- 
buted> them amongfl: the Plants, gave firA a Premium for hatching and afterwu'ds fet a Piice 
upon Eggs, which very foon produced Plenty, and (hewed what might be dope >n 
7 hings. Their Honey is the their Wax as good as any in Europe, and fo uDiverfalty ac¬ 
knowledged, and yet their Expottt of botbdo.not exceed hundred Pounds aruludly. ’ 
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Country, and if there was a Civil Government, and the Place made a 
free Port, the heft Judges arc of Opinion would very foon become a 
flourishing Place again, and the Fortifications if it Should be found nccef- 
fary might then alio be eafily reSlored and improved 

The Termino of Fererias is the next, a narrow Slip reaching crofs 
from Sea to Sea, and the Country little cultivated, it is therefore united 
to Mercandal. In this laSl Termino Slands Mont-toro in the very Center 
of the isle, and the highcSl Ground, fome fay the only Mountain in it, 
on the Summit of which there is a Convent where even in the hotted: 
Months the Monks enjoy a cool Air, and at all Times a mod: delightful 
Profpedt. About Six Miles North from Mont-toro dands the Cadle that 
covers Port Fornelles, which is a very fpacious Harbour on the Ead Side of 
the island. There are in it Shoals and foul Ground which to thofe who are 
unacquainted with them, render it difficult and dangerous, yet the Packets 
bound from Mahon to Marfeilles frequently take Shelter therein, and 
while the Spaniards were in PoSTeSTion of the ISle large Ships and Men of 
War frequented it. At a fmall Didance from this lies another Harbour called 
Adaia, which runs far into the Land, but being reputed unfafe, and being 
fo near Fornelles, is at prefent ufelefs. The Country about it is however 
faid to be the plealanteSl; and wholefomed Spot in the island, and almod 
the only One plentifully fupplied with excellent Spring Water, fo that the 
Gardens are well laid out, and the riched and fined Fruits grow here in 
the highed Perfedlon. Alaior is the next Termino, in which there is 
nothing remarkable but the Capital of the fame Name, well fituated on an 
Eminence in a pleafant and tolerably cultivated Country 

The 

* As Citidadella was for a long Series of Years the Seat of Government and the Center of 
Commerce in this Ifland} fo it is generally allowed that the Inhabitants boch of the Town and 
of the Termino are the moft civilized and poliihed of any in the Country, which hath becnjuftly 
aferibed to their Intcrcourfe with other Nations, and to that fmall Degree of Trade with Major¬ 
ca and other Places that they ftlH retain, and which from the Appearance of their Exchange 
and the Circumftances of fome of its principal Inhabitants appears ro have been much more cx- 
tenfive in former Times. It hath therefore been the Opinion of fome Rritilh Merchants that 
if a civil Government of a MaytM* apd Aldermen was eSlablilhed here, and Matters of Commerce 
decided by a Court of Merchants, the commercial Spirit of the People might be revived, more ef- 
pectally if it was declared a free Port under foch Regulations as thofe of Leghorn or Marretlies. 
It is aifo conceived that this would have a very beneScial Efieff in exciting InduIIry amongfl the 
People in this Diftriff, which is ftill the: tnoft nntperoas after that of Mahon. See Gee’s Trade 
and Navigation of Great Britafn confidered, chap. 33. See'atfo as to its Commerce in the 
iaft Century, Roberts’ Map of Cooimerce, chap. ceix. 

' It is obfervable that alt the Tovms in thefe Termino’s arebllill: upon Eminences, by which they 
are rendered both healthy and pkaf^^ The CommunicatlcHi however between them was very 
difficult as wdl as dffagreeablc, and id mme Placea dangerous till Mr. Kane, who commanded here 
feveral Years, made a noble Road as ftralt as the Sitnation of the Country would allow from M.> 

bon 
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The Tcrmino of Mahon at the South Eaft End of the Ifland is at 
prefent the moft confiderable of them all, containing about Sixty thoufand 
Englifh Acres, and nearly One Half of the Inhabitants in Minorca. The 
Town of Mahon derives its Name from the Carthaginian General Mago, 
who is univcrfally allowed to be its Founder. It llands on an Eminence 
on the Weft Side of the Harbour, the Afcent pretty fteep. There arc in 
it a large Churvh, Three Convents, the Governor s Palace, and fome 
other public Edifices. It is large, but the Streets arc winding, narrow, 
and ill-paved. The Fortrefs of St. Phi'ip ftands near the.Entrance of the 
Harbour which it covers, is very fpacious, of great Strength, with fubter- 
rancan Works to protedl; the Garrifon from Bombs, large Magazines, and 
whatever elfe is neceffiry to render it a compleat Fortification, and hath 
a numerous and well dilpofed Artillery B.. Port Mahon is allowed to be 
the fintft Harbour in the Mediterranean,^ about Ninety Fathoms wide at 
its Entrance, but within very large and fafe, ftretching a League or more 
into the Land. Beneath the Town of Mahon there is a very fine Quay,. 
one End of which is referved for the Ships of War, and furnilhed with all 
tlic Accommodations necefiary for careening and refitting them, the other 
ferves for Merchantmen. On the other Side the Harbour is Cape Mola, , 
wliere it is generally agreed a P'ortrefs might be conftruded, which would 
he impregnable, as the Caftlc of St. Philip was eftcemed before vyc took it 


h'^n to Cluit-jddla. This Gentleman, who finiiTied bis Life here, was the Author of almoft all 
t!ie bciKticial Regulations that have been made, .and w.".s dcfervedly filled the Patron ofhia 
Officers, the r.iicnt of the Soldiers, and the Proteftor of the Natives. There was before him 
a Spaniih Covet nor, I am forry I cannot mention his Name, who compelled the Inhabitants to 
take forhe I’aiiis with rcirard to their Olives, as well in pickling as in exprelfing their Oil, bqt 
notwithllanding the Benefits that .srofe from thence all Attention to them expired with his Au¬ 
thority. The G'ardens in the Ntighboui hood of Adaia fhewed plainly that their Fruits might be 
brought to a.s high Perfeftion, and confcquently becon^e of as great Value as in the Southern 
Provinces of France or the Illands of Hiercs. The Truth is that Attention and Kneouragement 
might do any thing in a Country where Nature has already done fo much, as evidently to fliew 
that with a moderate Proportion of Skill and Care (he might be brought to do more. 

8 Tile Town of Mahon derives many Advant.ages from its elevated Situation, for befides an , 
extenlive Prolpeft and a cool Air, it is even in Summer almoll entirely free from Muf- 
quitots. It is at prefent the Suit of Government, the RefiJcnce of the Governor who hath a 
large ii rcgul.ir Palace here, and withal the principal Place of Commerce in the Ifle, to which 
fome attribute the indiffeici.t and ncglcifled Condition of the other DifirlAs. It muft however 
be allowed, ihut the Mcichauts have gre.at Accommodations. Their Veffels come as clofe as 
can be dtiii ed to the Quay ; there is a very convenient Place, (which is a Matter of the utmoft 
Coiifequcnce) for tfie I'ciiurmance of Quaiantioe, and arecafily fupplied with naval Stores. Buc 
a.s there is a Regiment quartered in the Town this Mixtui'e of Military and mercantile People is . 
liable to fome Incoiivcnkncies. The French fettled here, and the Comnrtoditics they import, and 
which, from a Variety of Cunfes tliey are enabled to fell cheap, is by no Means acceptable either 
to the Fnglifh or Minorquins, who from Motives of Intercll probably would bcglad to fee French , 
F.ifhions and Fiench Fopperies dilcontagcd, which by Uie Example of the Goveruor and tha 
principal Perfuus about him might be eafily cfFcftad. 

and. 
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and beftowed .fo much Money upon it, that though ibme Works were 
creeled at Cape Mola, it was not judged proper to proceed in the Fortifi¬ 
cations there at afreih Expenoe, at leaft this is the only Reaibn that hath 
rbeen afiigaed K 

The ancient Hiftory of this liland and its Inhabitants belongs by no 
Means to this Place, it was reduced in Sratember, A. D. 1708, by Ma¬ 
jor General James Stanhope, with the Amftance of the Fleet under Sir 
John Leake. The General was afterwards created Earl Stanhope, and to 
preferve the Memory of this important Service, Vifeount M^on. In the 
Summer of the Year 1756, through a ihameful and inexcufable Infa¬ 
tuation it was fuffered to fall into the Hands of the French, but was again 
reftored to Great Britain by the Twelfth Article of the Treaty of Paris, 
A. D. 17^3, in Conformity to the original, abft>lute, and perpetual Cef- 
fion of this Ifle by the Eleventh Article of the Treaty of Utrecht, fo that 
except this very ftnall Interruption it hath remained Part of the Territory 
of this Nation upwards of Threefcorc Years. A Space fully fufficient to 
make us well acquainted with the Minorquins and the Minorquins with 
us, and with the Advantages they derive from their being Britilh Subjefts, 
of which it is hut doing them Juftice to fay, that they are very highly 
ft;nfibleh 

Bv 

>> At BO giseat Diftance of Time after this Ifland was reftored to pnr PoiTeATion it was vl- 
V filed b7 Lord Hope eldeft Son to the Earl of Hopeton, a young Noblemaa of quick Parts and 
great Obfervations, who liftuied williogly to the Informations given him by the Natives, and un¬ 
dertook to convey them as he did to the Perfons in Power here. Amongft other Things it w-aa 
fuggefted that it Commerce was properly encouraged, a Fortrefs might bebniit at Cape Mola, lefs 
in Extent, and coofciqaeotiy requiring a fmaller Garriiba than that of St. Philip’s, having an equal, 
if not a better Command of the Entrance of the Harbour, and anfwering in all other ftefpe^s 
to the full as wail as that immenfe Fortification. In fuch a Cafe they conceived that a conii- 
dcrable Part of the fubterraucao AVorks under St. Philip’s might be converted into Warehoufes 
and Magazines, for the PoftelCon of which perhaps the Merchants might undertake to defray the 
Expences of cooftrufling-the new Fortrefs. How far this Notion deferves to be confidcred muft 
be ktt to better Judges, but that it might be mentioned here with Pre^iety, will be evident to 
any Reader who cixifalts Anoftrung’s Hiftoty of Minorca, p. 39. 

i The Natives of the Ifland are well enough apprizM of the Advantages they derive from 
their iwing Britiifa Subje^s. The Ifland prothices Five Times as many Articles of Confumption 
fince it came into c^r Hands from the Demand for Provillons and oth« NcKdiwies, and this is 
continually iucpeariog. In refpeft to Wine, thonghfold very cheap, what Is drank by the Troops 
hath been computed at Threoty Tiioafkad Pount^ per Aununi, which is Ten Times as much 
as the Value of what they drink themfirlyes. The Pay of the Garrifon makes the greateft Part of 
their Circulation, ipd-to the loftroAioos afforded them by the 0 £i:ers, and the Examples given 
them by the Soldiers under tbdr pire^on, they..owe the few Iihprovnaents they have. 'J'hey 
know very well the Advantage iBsUing under our Flag, which not only fecures them from 
Corfairs, but procures them alfo a free Admittance into the Ports of Barbary, and (hey are con* 
fidcrable Gainers by both. But they would ftUl reap ptneh greater Benefits from the Eftablilb- 

ment 
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By the Capitulation made with General Stanhope at the Time this 
Iflandcame into ourHands» the free Exercife of their Religion was fecured 
to this People, and at their own Dcfire, though it hath been their heavieft 
Misfortune, their ancient Form of Government which ftill continues, and 
is entirely modelled on the feudal Syftem. The Land Revenue, by whi.h 
is to be underflood the total Rental of the landed Property in Minor¬ 
ca, doth not exceed Twclvc thoufand Pounds per Annum, and the pub¬ 
lic Revenue amounts to about One Third of this. The'Number of 
Priefls fecular and regular and the Nuns arc about Three hundred, and 
the Number of the Inhabitants about Two Years after the Ifland was re- 
ftored to us was between Eighteen and Twenty thoufand. There have 
been fomc Greeks brought into Minorca, and as they wer;; a very induf- 
trious and ufeful Race of Men, might have contrilmted much to the Im¬ 
provement of the Ifland, if their Undertakings had not been diflurbed 
by the French coming into PofTeffion. Our ufual Eflabliihment confiRs 
of a Governor, Deputy Governor, &c. with Five Regiments, the Expence 
of which, including the Staff and Subfiflence, may amount to about Seventy 
thoufand Pounds a Year, exclufive of the Expence of the Ordnance and 
Marine, the Repairs of Buildings and other Contingencies fc.. 

After having thus given a very fhort, though it is hoped’a very pkin* 
and intelligible Account of this very valuable Ifland, it will be proper to 
iniifl next on the adual Importance of it to this Nation,, and then to point 
out what farther Advantages might be expe< 5 ted from it. In reference to 
the Firfl, it mufl be obferved, that it would be very dijfHcult fully to ex- 

ment of an Eaglilh dvil Governmoit, and having their Choice to feek Relief in our Courts or 
in their own. A decent Ecclcflaltical Eftablilhment at Mdion and at Ciudadella, with Schools' 
for teiching EngUih, would have many good and Intermarriages with the Natives ftill 

more. 

“ The Form of their Government, thelfeture and Nombers of their Magiftrates may be feen in ■ 
the Ninth Chapter of Annftrong’s Hiftory, where he takes Notice alio of the Hardihips refuirii^ 
from their Conftitntion, fnch as fiscs on the Aiknation' of private Property, on the granting of 
Leafes beyond the Term Nine Years, and the Imppftdons on almoftall their Produce, in con. 
fequence of which Taxes and thdr Inability to pay them they have contraflcd a large public Debt- 
which bears InterefI at Eight per Cent. There is however an Abfurdity beyond all thofe of 
which he does not take Notice, Which is, that ad Appeal lies from their fupreme Court to the 
Tribunal atPorpignan jn Rentfillon, and thatastliey are very litij^us, their Lawyers are a greater 
Igurden to them maa^bffiir friefts. As the Value of the landed Property is fo fma!l Pnrehafes 
might be eafily made in fiivow ddia: of Ea£^fti or of Greeks, or for any other «refiul Pur- 
poto, and the People aftgttc be readily diuwn to follow their Examples in any Improvements. 
They are naturally .very attendve to thdr own laterefb, and if properly managed It would be 
our Intereft that they flienl 4 be fo. A ftroi^ PriWfbf dtis U the Care laid Diligence they ufe 
in man uring, prunfog and fendng their Yitwards, thonf^ at the fame 'Rme theynegieft the 
Culture of cve^ ether Kind of l^uir, becattm m Immediate Advantage could be derived trom< 
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prefs the numerous Benefits that we derive from having Co noble, fo capa¬ 
cious and fo fafe an Harbour as that of Port Mahon, more erpecially in 
fo happy a Situation, where our Ships may be at all Times relieved, our 
Squadrons meet with Refrefliments, and not only thefc but allb with every 
Kind of Accommodation and Repairs, and^wherc our Armaments may be 
carried on with equal Security and Secrecy when neceflary. The Senfe and 
-the Experience of this hath ftruck fuch an Awe into all the piratical 
States of Barbary, who with the Emperor of Morocco have all acknow¬ 
ledged by Treaties this Ifland Part of the Dominion of Great Britain, that we 
have never had any Difpute with them fince, except as to Mediterranean 
Pafles, in refpedl to which perhaps we have not been always in the Right. 
Our holding this Ifland hath a very ftrong Influence on tlie Italian 
Powers, and indeed may be faid to render us an Italian Power, to whom 
in that Light, our maritime Force confidered, due Refpedt will be at all 
Times paid. It is in Time of War a conftant Bridle on the Ports of Mar- 
feilles and Toulon } the former of which for that Reafon furniflied the 
French King with a very large Sum towards defraying the Expcnccs of the 
.Fleet that was employed to invade it. Its Vicinity to the Ports of Spain 
is another Circumftance of Confequence, and with regard'to other Benefits 
flowing from it, it would require too great a Space, even fuppouiig it 
.proper, fhould we attempt to enumerate them h 

I 

This Reprefentation, with the Refledions that it mnft neceflfarily fag¬ 
ged to a judicious Politician, would clearly convince him that Minorca 
ought by no Means to be confidered as a Burthen or dead Weight upon 
Britain. But independant of thefe it is certain that many other, and thofe 
alfo very confiderable Benefits might be derived from thence, if due Atten¬ 
tion was fiiewn to this Country, and proper Care taken of its Inhabitants. 
A few intelligent Perfons fent thither and kept therefor fome Years would 
put the Natives in the Way of improving their Pafturcs, which are now 
miferably bad, and alfo their arable Lands for Agriculture mull: be furely 
at a very low Pafs in a Country where an Afs and a Hog fometimes draw 

’ While the French were Mafters of this Place they took Pains to pcrfuide the States of Italy 
that they were their Deliverers. I’hey infilled that Gibraltar and Minorca in the Hands of 
Great Britain were to be confidered as Badges of Slayeiy, that , the ReduAion of Minorca 
they had removed One and had a Title to expeft the Afliftance of ^ J^talian Powers to make 
themfelves Mailers of the other, and by this Means the Medlturan^^ woali be entirely free, and 
by the proper Arrangement of a naval Force the Englifli exclodecC,the Entrance into that Sea. 
To fupply the Want of Fafls, as to the Tyranny which the Englilh had excrcifed over the Ita¬ 
lian States, they fnggefted that their Moderation was the Efle^l of l^egligeoce, and not under- 
Aandiog the Extent of that Power which they had In their Handed All this and much mure 
the Rei^r may find in the following* Trcatife, “ Eflay Politique fur ler Avaotagesque la France 
pent retirer de la Conquete dc I’lUe Minorque. A CitadeUa,'i757, lamo”. ' 

together 
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together the Plough Their Gardens and their Orchards with the Help- 
of la little Skill and Application would furnifti them with near as great Pro¬ 
fits they now draw from their Eftates. They have many flaple Com¬ 
modities, or at lead: might have them amongft them, which would fupply 
Exports to a very confiderable Amount. Salt, which not only may be 
made but hath been made, and which is the foie Support of the neigh¬ 
bouring Ifland of Yvica, might be obtained in any Quantities with little 
Trouble and lefs Expence ; which Salt, if it was employed in their own 
Fiflicries under proper DiredioOsS, would be more than fufficient to ba¬ 
lance all their Imports, at Icaft upon their own Account All this wiE 

® We have before remarked more than once, that this Country, as appears from Hiftory, was 
fuimerly in a much better Condition, to which tliere is certainly nothing abfurd or improbable 
in fuppofing that by Skill and Indullry it may*be reflored. The Matlhcs, by cutting proper 
Channels might be drained, and with due Care converted into Meadows, which would facili¬ 
tate the breeding a greater Number of Cattle, and this again would iurnifh, jgreater Plenty of 
Manure for their arable Lands. Indeed I have been (and I hope truly)informed, that Agricul- 
l iire is now in fo good a State, that Corn is very feldom imported. But more may be Hill done. 
The Culture of Indian Corn might be encouraged, and in Places no|,foited to Wheat or Bailey, 
Rice, Millet, and other Grains might be introduced. But due Care Ihould be taken in all Im¬ 
provements to have conllantly in view the pependance of Minorca upon Great Britain, fo that 
tile Intcrefts of the Natives Ihould, in cohfequence of fiich Improvements, be fo united to this 
Country' as that they might ever find their own Happinefs clofcly, and if pdIHble, infeparably 
eonnefted with their remaining Britifh Subjefts, and then the Increafe of Inhabitants would be 
an additional Strength to our Intcrefis. 

»It would require much Room fo enter into a minute Detail of what might be done to rendtf 
the Produftions of Minorca more valuable than they are at prefent. It may fuffice to fay, that 
li om,their Gardens and Plantations we might be fuppiied with Oranges, Lemons, Pomeggranate^ 
Almonds, Figs, Prunes and Riilins, in as high Pcife^lion as any we import from Spain andPorr 
tugal. It i.s amazing that they have never attempted to draw a Spirit from any of thefcrich Fruits, 
though they confume annually to the Amount of Ten thoufand Pounds in Aguardiente or ilrong 
Waters. Befides thefe, all thofe odoriferous Oils, Kflences, Stc. which we have now from dif» 
ferent Parts of Italy, might be as well imported from hence. We might alfo, if a little Eu- 
courngement was given, receive much greater Quantities of Hooey and Wax than w'c have hi¬ 
therto done. In regard to valuable Commodities, we Ihall out of^piany, mention only Three, 
which it is indifputahle might be obtained, becaufc in fmall Quantities they have been ob¬ 
tained, and thefe are Silk, Oil, and Cotton. As to the Plrft, theyTiave a v.-ift Number of Mul¬ 
berry Trees over the whole Ifiand, lying in the fame Latitude with the Kingdom of Valentia, 
which produces the beft Silk in Spain. In regard to the Second, large Quantities are anuuailpt 
exported from Majorca, as a Century ago they were from hence. In ici'erence to Cotton, it 
grows, to the full as well here as in Malta, where it Is thellapic Commodity of the liland. To 
thefe may be added leveral valuable Drugs, particularly Mallic, Aloes, and fome think Codii- 
neal, for the Opimtia car pi^kly Penr.grows wild over the whole Country. In reference to 
Plfli, the Tunny Anchovies and Sarduis come there annually in immenfe Shc.il.s, the Art of pick¬ 
ling and barrclling'them. mihht be cafily acquired,, and they mi.ght be cured with their 
Salt; and great Qnaotitles of Fifh oil inight be likcwifc made. They have alfo on their Coafts 
great Abundance of Coral, the Nacar, a large Kind of Mufcle, thelniidcof the Shell more 
beautiful than Mother of Pearl, and on the Outfide there is a Kind of long Hair, ov .as they call 
it Wool, which is maniifaftnred in Italy and in Spain. The Orchilla, of which we import 
great Quantities from the Canaries, grows unnoticed upon .their Rocks. 

VoL. II. 4 F 
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appear to the Reader the more practicable, if he recolledts the Port that 
there are in this Ifland and their Situation, and is farther told that the Inhabi¬ 
tants are as expert Seamen, that is, for the Mediterranean, as any of their. 
Neighbours. 


CHAP. III. 

* 

Of the Britifli Settlements in Alia. 

* 

SECT. I. 

« 

Of the Ifland of St. Helena. 

* 

T he numerous Places occupied by Britiih Subjects in this Quarter 
of the Globe were acquired at different Times, in very different 
Manners, fettled for very different Purpofes, and are held by different Te¬ 
nures, all of which it is of no fmall Importance to know, and which 
therefore it fhall be the BuGnefs of this Chapter concifely to explain. The 
Commerce of the Eait hath been ever efleemed to be in its Nature and 
Confijqucnccs fuperior to all others, and in Point of FaCt the Nations 
who have pofleffed it, have been, fo long as they retained it, the mofl: con- 
jfiderable Traders in the World. In early Times the Tyrians and Sidonians, 
in fucceeding Ages the Carthaginians and Romans were Mailers of it. 
When after a long Series of Barbarifm Arts and Sciences began to revive 
in Europe, the States of Venice and Genoa engroffed it, and thereby rofe 
in Reputation, accunlulated immenfe Riches, and acquired a great naval 
Power. It fell next into the Hands of the Portuguefe by their difeover- 
ing a Palfage round the Cape of Good Hope, which opened the Way to 
enervations, and to us among the Firft. In fo long a Navigation it was 
found of abfolute Neceffity to have fome Place of Refreihment in the 
Route, and this it was that recommended to Notice and even raifed into 
Confideration a little unpromifing Ifle, or as fome have ffiled it, a rugged 
inhofpitable Rock, which, purely from the Convenience of its Situation, 
is and hath been long looked upon as a Place of the utmoft Confcquence, 
and as fuch it is our Duty to deferibe ».* 

This 

» The Dutch have^for the fame Purpofe made a'Settlcmerit at the Cape of Good Hope, which, 
by tlie AilUtaaoe of fome Hnadreds of Freoch Refugees, they have from an inhofpitable Wiidenicf^ 

rendered 
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This Ifland derives its Name from St. Helena, th^ Mother of the Em¬ 
peror Conftantine the Great, and flie is faid to have been a Native of 
Britain. In the old Maps it is laid down in the Latitude of Fifteen De¬ 
grees Fifty-five Minutes South, and in the Longitude of Si^cn Degrees 
Weft from London. Modern Obfervations place it in thj(||pLatitude of 
Sixteen Degrees or Sixteen Degrees Fifteen Minutes South, and in the 
Longitude of One Degree Weft from the Lizard, about Three hundred 
and Fifty Leagues from the neareft Coaft of Africa, Five hundred from 
that of Brazil, Five hundred and Fifty, though others fay Six hundred 
and Twenty North Weft from the Cape of Good Hope. It is full Six 
Miles long, hardly Four in Breadth, and about Seven Leagues in Circum¬ 
ference. In point of Size fcarce fo big as the Ifle of Bute. As it rifes 
very high it is feen at a great Diftance, and being full of Rocks of different^ 
Heights looks like a vaft Fortrefs in the Sea J’. 

The Climate of this little Ifland may be juftly ftiled excellent, for 
notwithftanding its Vicinity to the Line, the Heat is fo qualified by Breezes 
continually flying over the Rocks, and the Air is fo frequently cooled by 
fhort rcfreftiing Showers that it is equally pleafant and wholefome, as ap¬ 
pears from the Inhabitants being in a Manner free from Difeafts, and of as 
clear Complexions as in Europe. It is faid that they never have the Small 
Pox in their own little World, but are extremely apt to catch the Dif- 
cafe, if they remove out of it. It is alfo remarkable.that they are 
exempt from Thunder and Lightning. In itl^ppearance St. Helena feems 
to be no more than a Congeries of rude rough Rocks, amongft which the 
natural Soil is red, friable, and refemblcs Aflaes, from which Circumftances, 
and the finding of Sulphur in many of the Cliffs, feme have conjedured 
there was once a Vulcano. To the Windward it is utterly inacceflible. 


rendered a fine and fertile Country. Yet wc Twice fent People thither before tl.jm, who made 
fo bad a Report both of the Place and the Inhabitants that we defifted from the Defign of fix¬ 
ing there. The French have eftablifiied themfelvts in the Ifle of Mafearenhas, which they call 
Bouri. on. and fince that pn the Ifland of Manrice, which they flilc the Ifle of France; wc might 
have had both or either of thefc. Indeed we had the latter even before the Dutch, who 
Twice deferted it, .and from, oiir Voyages made thither to cut down Ebony, it was?or fome 
Time Ailed theEnglifti ForcA. The Portngoefe retain their original Settlement for Refreftiment 
at Mozambique. It may appear iilaccnrate to treat of this, which is commonly cAcemed aa 
.African Ifland, in the prefent Chapter, but as it belongs to the EaA India Company, and is con- 
neflcd with their Settlements, there feemed to be no Impropriety in placing it here. 

The Reader if he is inclined to fciircb more thoroughly into this Matter, may confolt the 
Decades of John dc Barros. The noble Colleftion of Voyages by R-amufio. The Voyages for 
cAablifhing the Dutch EaA India Company. Ovington’s Voyage to Surat, p. 89. Lockyer’s 
Account of tJtc Trade to India, p. 304. Hamilton’s New Account of the EaA Indies, vol. i. 
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To the Leeward there are but few Landing Places, and thofe difficult and 
dangerous from the Surf fo that the People may be faid to live in a 
Place which Nature, has impaled with Rocks, and furrounded with the 
Ocean. Interior of the Ifland hath alfo many high and fteep Cliffs, 
but there alPfome little pleafant Vallies between them, and rude and dan¬ 
gerous as tbefe Rocks are, the Inhabitants with very little Affiftance from 
Art have made Roads through them, which they and more efpccially 
their Slaves pafs with great Speed and Facility, and which is much more 
wonderful, have taught their Horfes to do the like, fo that how 
dreadful foever their Journeys may appear to Strangers, yet it is gene¬ 
rally agreed that very few Accidents happen to the Natives, who think 
all thefe Inconvcniencies are balancc 4 by their living in perfe<fl Se- 
> curity. 

All the Advantages which this Ifland derives from Nature have been 
Rated in the former Paragraph, whatever is found in it befide may be 
truly filled Exotic. The Soil is generally very thin, though in forae of 
the Vallies it is now become near Two Feet deep, and from the regular 
Intervals o^Rain and Sunfhine very fertile. Hitherto they have not been 
able to raife VS^heat, but of late Years (if I am rightly informed) they have 
fown Barley with Succefs. Their Gardens produce Yams, Plantains, Ba¬ 
nanas, Water Melons, as alfp French Beans, Purflain, Sorrel, and many 
other wholefome Herbs, m^ of them Antifcorbutic. As to Trees, they 
have Oranges, Lemons, Api^ts, Peaches, Pomegranates, Apples, and by 
the Care of the Company in fending a French Gentleman, Mr. Porier 
thither, Vines which produce excellent Grapes, of which hitherto how¬ 
ever they have not been able to make Wine. In reference to Animals 
they have a fufficient Stock of Black Cattle, Sheep, Goats, and llogs, 
with a Breed of fpirited little Horfes, admirably fuited to their rugged 
Roads. They have alfo Plenty of domeflic Fowl, fuch as Turkeys, 
Geefe, Ducks, Guinea Fowl, and other Poultry j and for Game they have 
Pheafants, Partridges, Woodcocks, and Plenty of Sea Birds. Yet the 
chief Support of the Natives is drawn from the Sea, which abounds with a 
vaft Variety of excellent Fifh, amongft other Mackrel, Bonetta’s, Con¬ 
ger Eels, &c. It is a Kind of negative Advantage that they have not either 
Beafts or Birds of Prey, or venomous Creatures of!,any Kind. But with 
Rats and Mice the Ifland is exceedingly infcfled, for the Dcflrudion of 
which no effedual Method hath been yet found. In the Cavities of the 
Rocks, the Sea Water by the Help of the Sun is turned into the fineft 
white Salt. Let me have Leave to add, though none of our Writers 
mention it, my Conjedurc, that they have, alfo upon tbefe Rocks the 

, Orchilla 
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Orchilla Weed c, as it is certain they have a Kind of wild Tobacco which 
might poflibly by tranfplanting' be improved. We muft- not omit the 
principal Bleffing of St. Helena, which is Plenty of moft excellent Water 
ilreaming from the Rocks, and wandering in little Rivulets through every 
Part of the Ifland. It is true that: after heavy Raiq^ the Water is apt tO‘ 
be a little brackilh occafioned by the wafhing down the Salt incrufted 
on the Rocks, but with a very little Attention in collcdling |[|V^ater in Cif- 
terns in milder Scafons, this Inconvenience is eafily avoided. ' 

The EnglilhEaft India Company fettled this Ifland in the laft Century, 
that their Ships, more efpecially Homeward-bound from the Eaft Indies, 
might meet with Refrefljments and Accommodations there as the Dutch 
did at the Cape of Good Hope. In the Second Dutch War in the Reign 
of Charles the Second it was taken by a Dutch Squadron, the Fort being 
in no Condition of Defence, but the Governor and Garrifon retired on 
board the Ships with their Elfe< 5 ls. The next Year Captain Richard Mun¬ 
dane, being fent with Four Men of War toefcorte our EafI India Ships, 
came to take in Water in the Road of St. Helena, when perceiving that 
the Dutch were Mailers of the Place where he had formerly been and 
with which he was well acquainted, hye lent fomc of his Boats well 
manned round to a fmall Creek wliere they landed, and fcaling the Rocks 
with infinite Labour and Hazard came down upon the Dutch Fort, at the 
fame Time that the Ships made a Dcfcent and a brifle Cannonade, tvhich 
foon obliged the Governor to furrender May the Seventh 1673. It was 
indeed not only a very fliort-livcd but alfo a very unlucky Conqueft to the 
Dutch, for the Europa, a rich Outward-bound Eaft India Ship coming foon 
after into the Road was feized, and the Whole of the Dutch Outward-bound 
Raft India Ships w«re very near ftiaring the famcFate, being decoyed bytlfc 
Dutch Flag which the Governor kept %ing, and Two*of the largeft Ships 
were aftually taken. At his Return the King knighted Captain Mundane, 
and as the Property of the Ifland was vefted in the Crown by Con^ueft,. 
his Majelly was pleafed to grant it to the Eaft India Company by his 

‘ This Orchii, which the French call Orleille, both Corruptions of the Italian Word Ro- 
ccclla, grows dh a'l the Rocks in tlic Canary HUnds, from , whence they ufually export Two 
thoufund Five hundred Quintals every Year, moft of which is bought for the London Market 
at Four Pounds a Qnintil. It likewife grows on the Rocks in Huibary, and very probably on- 
tlie Bocks here, butBcing much of the fame Colour with them is fcldoni difeovered but by 
fuch as are well ac«tuainted with it. Mr. NieuhofT, a very fenllbie Dutchman, who was here in 
1658, (See Churchill’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 193) tells us, that the lllaud of St. Helena produces 
nothing valpabk except a very Bne red Colour, which fecins to fupport my CoujeBure, though 
it may another Meaning. The bed Method for preparing Orchil is to be found in aa 

Italian httitied Del’ Arte Fintorla; p. 21 o. 

. Charter, 
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Charter, bearing Date the Sixteenth of December in the fiiaic Year, 
under which Grant they have poflefled it ever fince-d. 

In Chapel or James’s Valley, whicli though a difficult is the moA- com¬ 
modious Landing Place in the Ifle, there is a little Town confdlir.g of be¬ 
tween Fifty and Sixty* Houfes, afmall Church, which with the Governor’s 
RefidenceJw^e rebuilt at tlie Company’s Expence with Materials lent frc;ni 
England fomiewhat more than Twenty Years ago. MoA of thefe Houfes 
are or at leaft arc turned into'Places of public Entertainment wiicn the 
Shipping arrive, at which Sealbn moftof the Inhabitants repair thiiiicr to 
furniffi the Seamen with freffi Provifions, and to purchafe Neceflaries f.r 
themfelves, when no Pains are fpared to render thofe Strangers all the good 
'Offices in their Power. Lemon or Apple V'alley where there is alfo c.vcellent 
Water, is a very pleafant Place. Belides thefe there is in the interior Part 
of the Ifle a larger Spot of tolerable plain Ground, to come at which how¬ 
ever from the Town in Chapel Valley it is neceflfary to pafs Ladder Hill 
near the Fort. This Plain is called Long Wood, in which the Governor 
hath an handfome Country Houfe, with pleafant Walks planted with Fruit 
Trees, and here alfo are kept the Company’s Stock of Black Cattle for 
'the Service of their Ships. The Inhabitants have their Houfes, which arc 
generally fmall and neat, in the tittle Vallies between the Cliffs with a Gar¬ 
den, a fmall Field, and a Hovel for their Slaves behind each. In the 
whole Ifland there may be about One hundred and Fifty Families, and 
thefe have amongft them abput Three hundred Slaves, exceedingly fer- 
■viccable to their Maflers, who live comfortably and in great Tranquility. 

The Company for the Security of a Place of fuch Importance to them 
liave conftrudled a flrong- Fort, well provided in all Refpeds, and furniflied 
with a nunterous Artillery. This Fort completely commands the Road 
.(for there is no Harbour) and Ships come up to and ride at Anchor al- 

^ It 5 s genemlly aflerted that this Ifland was difcoveicd by Juan de Nueva, a Gentleman of 
Cialicia, in the Service of Portugal, on the 21ft of May A. IX 1502, but there isReafon to think 
it was feen by Vafqnez dc Gama in his Firft Voyage Four Years before. The Portugnefe lef t 
here Hogs, Poultry, and planted fomc Fruit Trees, which was their ufual Cuflom. I'hcy were 
however fo far from making a Settlement, except that now and then they lift fome flek Men 
there, that they made a Point of driving-out a few Negroes that took Shelter therein. A. D, 1588 
it was vifjted by oor famous Circumnavigator Capt. Cavendifh, who bath given a very good 
Account of it. It was alfo vifited by Sir James Lancafler, who made the Firft Voyage in the Eaft 
India Company’s Service. The Portugnefe erefted a Chapel in which they depofued Inftruflions 
for their homeward-bound Ships. Other N.ttions followed their Example, but upon their tak¬ 
ing away the Dutch Letters, the Seamen of that Nation were fo exafperated that t^lfy demolilhed 
the Chapel and deftroyed moft of the Trees. But about 1643 Two great Poreiimfife Carracks 
being wrecked here, their Crews got on Shore, and once snore replenifhed tf^Ifland with 
Cattle, Hogs, Goats, &c. and it was not Jong after tliat.we took PoflelSoa of and lettkd it. 

* moft 
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niofl: clofe to the Shore., At Chapel Valley, where confiderin|; the conftant 
Dilliculties and fometimes Accidents that happen in bringing Goods on 
Sliore, a Quay would be a great Conveniency, and might be made at no 
^reat Expence. The other Landing Places are in like Manner perfectly 
*fccurcd by ftrong Batteries of heavy Cannon. The Garrifon confifls of 
•ibout Three hundred Men, who are generally healthy, and make a very 
good Appearance. In cafe of Danger all the Inhabitants m^y be put under 
Arms, and their Slaves are furniflied with Iron Crows, with which they 
might be enabled to roll Showers of immenfe Stones from the Rocks upon, 
any Invaders. The Company belides other Officers maintain likewile a 
Chaplain and a Schoolmaifter for teaching Englifli, Writing, and Arith¬ 
metic, with competent Salaries. I’he Governor fupplies the People’s 
Wonts from the Company’s Storehoufes, allowing them Six Months Credit 
for wiiat they purchafe. Thefe Debts they are enabled to dilcharge by 
the Money they receive from the Seamen and Paffengers, to whom they 
f urnidi frelh Provilions, which is all the Trade they have, as except Fiftiing 
Boats there are no Veflels belonging to the Ifland. 

Titn flouriffiing Condition of this little liSe is a very Angular and ftriking 
Proof nf the Benefits that are to be-derived from Situation, which, as we 
have obferved, hath raifed into fo much Confequence a Rock deftitute of 
every other Advantage. In its prefent improved State, there may be fome 
Doubt made llhcther its Strength and Size, from both which it derives an 
almoft abfolute Security, do not compenfate for all other Defedts, and 
render it to the full as valuable to our Company as any Eflablifhment of 
tlxis Nature their Competitors poflefs, though they make a much better 
Appearance. The annual Ship which carries the neceffary Stores of every 
Kind is the only Outward-bound Indiaman that touches here, but as the 
Refreihment of the Crews of Homeward-bound Veflels is the principal 
Ufe of this Settlement, any poflible Improvements in Agriculture would be 
highly advantageous. The^ldifcovering there, or introducing any valuable 
Drugs, or Plants that yield a rich Dye, might be alfo very beneficial to 
the Inhabitants, by enabling them to live better, and to make more vi¬ 
gorous Efforts in the Cultivation of their fmall Firms; fome have allb 
thought that Means might be found by the Help of this Ifland to keep a 
more regular and conftant Correfpondcncc between the Indies atid Europe 
than hath been hitherto eftabliflied f. But as to the Utility and rradlica- 
bility of this the Company muft be the proper Judges. 

CHAP. 

»i 

• The Dutch, who were very well .ncqualntcd with this Ifl.'inJ nfTcrt, that In the CSefts be¬ 
tween tlie Rocks there are Veins of very valuable Kinds of Boles or liarth. .Some of the Na¬ 
ture of the Terra Lcmnia, and not at all inferior to it. Some.in the P.ocks tow.nrds the South- 

• weft: 
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weft of the Iftcof a ricli bright red, which may poffibly be what NieiihofFmentions, and toward s 
the Eaft Veins of a very fine Azure. It is not improbable that by the Offer of a Premium thefc 
"Earths might be recovered ; for though the Inhabitants are not in any high Reputation for 
•their Induftry, yet from Habit tl'my are very dextrous in traverfing the Precipices of their native 
Country, i'he Company have always fliewn an Inclination to promote Improvements ; with 
which View, A. D. 170;, they caufed to be tranfported from Gambron, fome of thofe Aid* 
mals that bear the Caramania Wool, which however it is probable did not fuccecd. The annual 
Expcncc of the Company in rcfpe^l to ibis Settlement, if I am rightly informed, amounts ro 
upwards of Tweijjy thoufand Pounds, whereas their Income falls fhort of One thoufand Potinds, 
In a State of the Company’s Accounts dated 30th Septeniber A. D. 1771, it appears that the 
Expence of their Buildings to that Period amounted to 28,128!. The Ca(h in their Trenfury 
was 8852 1 . 'The Value of tlieir civil and military Stores was computed at 37,558 1 . 1 heir Plan 
•tationsat ii,i 661 . and their Slaves at 4595 1 . 


C H A P,. IV, 

S C T. II. 

Of the Prefdency of Bombay on the Coqft of Malabar. 

T he Defeription and Hiftory of the Eaft Indies affords a fpaciou.s 
Field, that would require much Room, great Talei^«nd veryex- 
tenfive Information to treat with a Degree of Accuracy and Precifion. 
Thefe Circumftances, together with the Importance trf the Subjedt hath, 
of late Years more efpecially, produced from many Perfons of diftinguifhed 
Abilities, a Variety of Works that do Honour to their rcfpetftivc Authors, 
as well as contribute to the ample Satisfaction of the Public. As the 
Scene is continually changing from Revolutions that happen there more 
frequently than in any other Part of the World, thefe mull: continue fo 
furnilh Materials which will call forth netUr Performances of the fame 
Nature, and thefe without Doubt will be equally well received. What 
is here propofed is to exhibit a concife View of our Settlements in the Eaft, 
with fuch Circumftances as may heft ferve to point out their Confequence 
relative to Great Britain. To perform this with all poflible Brevity and 
Perfpicp ky , the eafieft and plaineft Method that can be purfued is to 
I'peak ol^he leveral Prcfidencies the Company have eftablift^ed, and their 
fubordinate FaCfories, in that Order in which they lie according to the 
Geography of the Country f. 

First 

■ The pilncipal Objeifts here confidered are the Situation of tlic Company’s PolTelfions, their 
Extent and Condition, the Time and Manner in which they were ac<)nired, the particular Pw- 

* pofts 
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Fipst, then with regard to the Coafl; of Malabar, the Company have 
cftab!ifl)cd their Seat of Govf rnment at Bombay. I'hisis an Ifland lying'in 
the Latitude of Nineteen Degrees North, and in tlic Longitude of Seventy- 
two Degrees Eighteen Minutch Lad from London; One hundred and Thirty 
Miles S''Uth from Surat, and Two hundred North from Goa. It is, 
though in many Refpcils a Place of great Importance, yet of very finall 
Extent, being not more than Twelve Miles in Circumference. The 
Climate was hcretohux* edeemed very unwholefomc from a V^ariety of 
Caiitis, the principal ol whicli were a vaft Number of Coco Trees vvhitb 
hindered the free Circulation of die Air, the Manuring thefe Trees with 
Filh, from vvhence arofe putriil Txhalatinns, and from tliofc ailb of Sea 
Oufe and Poeds ol llagn itcJ V/aters. Thele Caufes being now in a great 
IVIcafure removed the Bland is at prefent eftcemed tolerably healthy, and 
thofe who live temperately fpend many Years there without any extraordi¬ 
nary Inconvenience. 1 he boil is not very fertile, producing only Fruit, a 
gre.it Quantity of Coc(/s and a little Rice, in'bmuch that the Inhabi¬ 
tants depend in a great Meafiire for their Provifions upon the neighbour¬ 
ing Continent and Iflands. The VVatci aUb is but indifferent, there being 
but few good Springs in the Ifland L 

The City or Town of Bombay, which is about a Mile in Circuit, is very 
plc.ifantly and conveniently lituated, and in its prefent State is large, com¬ 
modious and well built. The Harbour is equally fafe and capacious, pro- 

pofes they .irc intended ton'ifwer, and in confeqiience of tlufe their tmponance to Great Britain. 
Thefe are all folid and pcrnvnunt Points, from the Contemplation of which ivccan at all Times 
form a .Judgment of the State of iMiaira in ihcfe far diflant Countries, as well as of the Ten¬ 
dency of the Events that liapptn in them, to which there will be always fuch Attention due as 
is proportioned to the Bciiciits refulting from them to the Commerce, Navigation, and Revenues 
of this Nation. 

’’ The Climate in Bombay is at prefent by no Means fo intemperate .as fotr; of our old 
■Writers reprefent it. 'i’hc dry .Scafon l.affs for eight ^Months, during which the Heat of the 
Pay is generally tcmpeicd' by aiternaie I.;;nd ami Sea Breezes. Towards the Clofc ofMay they 
liave ufn.ally a teriihle Storm which brings in the Rains that laft to the Beginning of September, 
refredi the Air, reftorc Moillurc and the Power of Vegetation to the Earth, and are by no 
Means unhealthy. The Country by Dint of C ultivation produces Abundance of Cocos in which 
the Wealth of the Inhabitants confiiT; Ionic Rice, a.»d great Abundance of excellent Onions, 
which with Variety as well as Plenty of good Filh, fuppty no inconlidcrable Part of their Sub- 
fillence to the Natives. In this Rtfpeef they niij>ht be much better accommodated if vafi Quan- 
tities.of Fifh caught upon theCoafts of thefe Klands were not falted’and fent to Surat and other 
Places, in which Trade there arc many large Boats employed. The Salt likevvife expended in 
this Fifliery is mannfatff ured here, and a great Part of it made for the Account of the Company; 
this is certainly much better than laying the Filh to the Roots of the Trees and corrupting the 
Air, as was formerly pradiled. The Company have Two line Gardens, One of iliem a little 
Way out of Town, the other at the Governor's Country-feat, both very picafant and well cul¬ 
tivated. The Company have likewile an Elbuc in Land, the Prolits of which are brought to 
tlicir Accourit. 
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te6led by a regular Fortrefs very ftrong, and to which at dilterent Times 
Alterations and Additions have been made at a great Expence. Thefe, 
though every way fufficient for Defence againfl the Country Powers 
might, from their being commanded by an adjacent Eminence, have been 
expofed to great Danger if attacked by Europeans, but that Inconveni¬ 
ence is now removed. There are alfo feme other fortified Polls in the 
Illand, by which it is rendered perfedlly fecure. This with the Excel¬ 
lence of its Port, in which tlicrc is a fine Dock that will admit a Seventy 
Gun Ship, together with other Docks and convenient Places for building and 
repairing Ships, much fuperior to any in other Parts of India, have been 
highly advantageous to the Settlement, in Time of War more especially 
when his jMajelly’s Ships come thither to repair, and arc readily luppliv-d 
with all Neceffarics. Merchant Ships are at all Times repaired here, and 
fomc even of Seven or Eight Hundred Tons Burthen are built here 
either for the Company’s Service as Cruizers, or to be employed in Trade. 
Gunpowder is likewife made in. great Quantities not only for the ITe of 
the Ships and Settlement, but allb for fupplying Madrals and Bengal, 
^hefe are Circumflances which render this Illand wonderfully populous. 
Amongll its Inhabitants there arc many rich Merchants, ami formerly a 
Multitude of Weavers, of whom fome remain, the Reft of the People are 
Planters and Farmers, who under the Protedion of the Company enjoy 
Plenty and Peace 

Bombay was for a long Series of Years in the PolTeflion of the Portu- 
guefe, who notw’ithftanding the Convenience of its Port, derived little Be¬ 
nefit from it. This induced them upon the Marriage of their Infanta Ca¬ 
therine, to make a Ceflion of it to our King Charles the Second j w'ho fent 
a Fleet with a confiderable Body of Land Forces to receive it, and at 
length, though not without much Reludance, it was put into our Hands. 
The chief Difficulties were raifed by the Clergy, and cfpecially by the Je- 
fuits, who, at length, by an equivocal Interpretation of the Grant, kept 
the Ifland of Salfet, which hath been fince conquered by the Marattahs. 
Our King had not the Ifland long in his Hands before it was evident that 

« We were in Pofleflion of the Ifland, Town, and Haven, many Years before they turned 
much to our Advantage, owing to a Variety of Accidents, but more efpccially to an ill-judged 
War with the Mogul, and to our Difputes with the Dutch. Thefe produced two InvaGons, 
which the Strength of the Place enabled us to repel. But when once our Prefidents began to 
have a true Notion of the Company’s Intereft, and in confequcnce of this encouraged Trade, 
received Strangers kindly, and treated the Inhabitants with Juftke and Lenity, the Number of 
People gradually increafed. There is a general religious Toleration of Portnguefe, Moors, Perfees, 
Centoos, .and oilier Nations,fo that every Man is free in Opinion, fecure in his Perfon and fafe in 
hh Property. The State of this Ifland therefore candidly confidered is'a decifive Proof of 
bis EffcQs that might be produced by the Excellence of our Government in any Part of India. 

the 
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the Revenues were by no Means adequate to the Expence, and therefore 
at the Requefl: of the Eafl India Company his Majefty relinquiflied all his 
Rights to the Ifland, Port, and Fortiheations to them, referving only the 
Sovereignty and a very fmall Quit-rent, and under that Grant it hath been 
enjoyed ever fince 

Af TER this valuable Acquifition came thus into their Hands, it was 
very wifely judged expedient by the Cornpariv to transfer thither the Prefi- 
dency from Surat, where it had been eftabliihed under the i^roteiStion of 
the Mogul, which was done for many weighty Reafons. The Place was 
their own in which they were abfolute Mailers. Thv* Harbour fo com¬ 
modious, as under a good Government to attradl Merchants from all 
Quarters; and the Situation of the Place exceedingly convenient for ma- 
naging the Commerce of the whole Coaft. The fupremc Power is 
lodggd in the Prclident and his Council, c ompofed generally of Nine Per- 
fons appointed by the Company, who have the Management of all Af¬ 
fairs Civil and Military. Judicial Proceedings belong to the Mayor’s 
Court, creited by Charter, which with proper Regulations might be ren¬ 
dered exceedingly ufci'ul to the Settlement. The Members of the Council 
have alfo the principal Oflices in the Company’s Service allotted to them, 
that is, to fuch as are rclidcnt there, fome being always abfent in Quality 
of Chiefs at their fubordinate I'adtories. Thefe hold a conflant Corre- 
fpondence with the Prclident and Council; W'hich Correfpondence, tc- 
getlier with their Deliberations and Refolutions, are regularly tranfmitted 
JT'imc to the Diredtors «■. 


I hc Poi ti’sjucre came into PoflllTion of Bombay and the Iflands dependant upon it, A.D. 
t j ! iicy lulJ iluin for .ibovc a Century with very little Improvement, except maintaining a 
TMultitude I'f Psicils, and carrjing on but very little Trade, fo that it was confidered as of no 
great Coiir<.<.|uence to the Crown when it was given op to us. V.'e did not enter into Poffeflion 
till the Year it')65. The i’l eaty of Marriage, by the Eleventh Article of which ‘.he Ccllion was 
m-adc, was dated the 23d of June lObi. The Fleet and Forces fent by King Charles under the 
Command of tlie Karl of Mailborough and Sir Abraham Shipm.au the next Ye.ir, coif the Crown 
One luiiidrcd 'J houfand Pounds, and when we did get Poffclfion we were defrauded of SaE'et 
aiid Caranjar, hccaulc nut mentioned by Name, though included as Royalties belonging to 
Bombay and inferted in tlie Map which was delivered to tiie King. The Grant of the Crown to 
the Company hears Date the 27th of March i668. We had from thatPcrioil contiima) Difputes 


with the Pol tuguefe, till they were dirpuffi iTed of Salfct and the other illands by the IMarattahs, 
which Conqutif however could notdcllroy our previous Claim of Right. 

' The Crown and the Company were equally defirous th.u a Court of JuAice Ihould be 
oAablilhcd here conformable to our Laws. 'Phe Mayor’s Court was aceoidingly crcifled by l.ct* 
fcrs Patent in the 'I'hirtecnth of George I. and again by the like Power in tlie Fir A of Jiis late 
MaieAy’s Reign. It is at prefent cA.iblilhod by virtue of Letters Patent dated the Kigliih of J.t- 
cuary, in the Twenty-fixth of his late MajcHy, all cxprciling the gjeat Coitfequetice i>f tn.ain- 
taining Order, Julfice, and Equity amongA tlie Inhabitants ; and if by any Kegulaticn? theft can 
bemorc eAltftually feciired, there is no Doubt that tlie Crown, which is the Fuimt.iin of JuAici, 
will artbid all iiecellary AAiAance to the Company to icnJcr thofeunde- their JniilJiiffRn happy. 
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The moft Northern Place in which we have any Refident is Scindy or 
Tatta, once the Capital of an independant Kingdom of the fame Name, 
on the River Indus. At prefcnt this Place is polTelfed by one Golam 
Shah, who Riles himfelf Prince of Scindy, and notwithftanding the Con- 
fufion that hath fo long reigned in thefe ’'.iits, there is Rill a very confi- 
derablc Commerce carried on ‘ii lome of the richcR Commodities, 
and in many of the lineR Manutadtures in the EaR. The Trade o^ the 
Company hoj/ever hath been very much enibarraifcd from a Mifunder- 
Randing with the Prince, for removing of which there was a Treaty 
made fome Years ago, but we are not able to fay what ERefts it hath 
produced. We have alfo a Refident at Cambay, in the Latitude of Twchty- 
three Degrees, at the Bottom of the Gulph of the fame Name, in a very 
fertile Country, abounding with a Variety of rich Commodities and Ma¬ 
nufactures. Some very judicious Perfons have thought that greater Ad¬ 
vantages might be drawn from both thefe Places than have accrued for 
fome Time paR, and it is in Hopes of this that our Correfpondence 
with them is Rill continued. Surat lies in the Latitude of Twenty-one 
Degrees Ten Minutes, it was formerly One of the moR famous Marts 
in the EaR, but is at this Time much declined, and what Commerce 
Rill remains is owing to its being immediately under our Protection, a Cir- 
cuniRance that may hereafter pofiibly become of greater C’onfequcnce than 
it is at prefent. As in this Part of the World Countries and Cities change 
their Appearance and Conditions much more frequently than in any 
other 

^ The City of Surat (lands upon the River Tappi. Tiie Port is at Suhali. It rofc into Con- 
fequence from its happy Situation, which drew to it the Commerce of all that Part of India, and 
ourFaAory was fixed there A. D. i 6 iy:. Ikfidcs this it was the Place from which the Moors 
embarked for Mecca, which alfo caufed a great Refort thither. Aiiieugzebc wh.en he became 
Mafter of it, forrounded it with aWall, built aFortrefs, and kept a Fleet to protect the Inhabitants 
from Pirates, allotting the Revenue aiUing from a l.trge DiitiiJl of Lauds for the conltant Sup* 
port of this Force On the Decienfion of the Empire Things fell here as in othei Pi .ccs into 
great Confufion, fo that compelled by the Depredations committed on our 'I'raJe fnmi thence, 
we madeourfelves Mailers of it in our own Defence. 7 'he -Mogul recognized this A<'^lion auJ made 
a Grant to the Company, 4th September 1759, of the Ci.llle and of the UflTice of Dcroga or Ad¬ 
miral of the Fleet, with the Tanka or Salary of two Lacks of Rupees for its Maintenance, to whicli 
with the Lands before-mentioned we have a legal Title. The Rents of thofe Lands alligiicd for 
the Support of the Governor and the Salary of the Dcroga arc ill paid, and the Marattahs 
have an Agent to receive their Chout or Proportion of the Revenue, to prevent their harraliing 
the Inhabitants. But under all thefe Difadvrtniagcs the holding this City is of feme Confequenco 
as well as Credit to the Company. The luvcflinents arc chiefly in fuch Goods as arc lit for 
the Guinea Trade, and in large Quantities of Cotton for the Bengal and China Markets. Cou- 
fiderable Merchants here buy up European Cominoditits which they fend into the interior Parts 
of India, and there is good Ground to hope, if the Country Govcrninent was oace well fettled, 
the Comtaerte of Surat would fpeedily /cvivc. 


At 
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At Carwarwhich lies to the South of Bombay in the Latitude of Fif¬ 
teen Degrees, we had formerly a Fort feated in a fine healthy Country, 
and upon a pleafant River, but wc have not any Thing to do there 
at prefent. Onor in the Latitude of Fourteen Degrees is likev,ifc feated 
in a good Country abounding with Pepper, for the Purchafe of which 
wc have ftill a Refident there. Tillicherry in the Latitude of Twelve 
Degrees Thirty Minutes, hath a finall Fort and a Town near it, the prin¬ 
cipal Object of Trade here is Cardemoms, a Spice peculiar to this Part 
of the World, but on account of the Expcnce the Comp, ny it is faid is 
difpofed to withdraw from thence. Ajengo is a little n^ ut Fort about 
Thirty-five Miles North of Cape Comorin, erected about Fourfeore Years 
lince for the Sake of the Pepper Trade, but the principal Ufe now made 
of it is for the Slaughter of Black Cattle for the Sublillcnce of the In¬ 
habitants of Bombay. The whole Extent of the Malabar Coali is about 
Nine hundred Miles, in which we had formerly feveral more Factories 
than at prefent, but the Pepper Trade being of le(s Confequence iince 
our Impiovements made at Bencoolen, they have to fave Charges been 
withdrawn. I'hc Trade to Arabia, the Red Sea, and the Gulph of Per- 
fia were alfo with great Propriety put under the Diredion of this Prefi- 
dency, when in a much more flourilhing Condition than they are at this 
Jundurc, though in procefs of Time perhaps they may recovers. 

TitF, Company’s Servants, private Traders, and Merchants of all Na¬ 
tions refiding here carry on a conftant and extenfive Commerce through 
all Parts of the Indies, which in many different Circumllances proves ex¬ 
ceedingly beneficial to the Inhabitants of Bombay. This Commerce con- 
lilts in lupplving feveral Ports on the Malabar Coaft, on that of Arabia, 
and in the CJulph of Perfia with Provifions, Goods, and Manufactures 
brought from Madrafs, Bengal, and other Places, as well as European 
Commp ities, and carrying the Produce and Manufadures of tiiefe Places, 
accordirl - as they are in Demand to thofc Settlements rcfpedtivcly. This 

r. The Company had formerly a very confidcrable aqd profitable Trade in Perfia, for the Ma¬ 
nagement of which they had Faftorics at Ifpahan and fome other Places, but particularly at 
Ciumbrou or Gambron on tlie Coaft, where they annually fold from Five Hundred to a Thou.'and 
Bales ol Cloth. This Commerce was very much decayed when the French under the Count 
d l'illaing plundered the Factory A. I), 1760, and it has not been judged expedient to refcttle it. 
The only Place in the Gulph in which wc have now any Settlement is Buflbrah, which belongs 
to the (iiand Signior, where we Hill vend fome Woollen-goods." There is all'o a great Refort to 
this Port lioin 'iengal, Surat, and other I’laces as well as Bombay, and thefe Vellcls pay .1 Con- 
fuiape to the Cc!i i' ny for their Proteflion. There is Rcafon to hope, that if the Affairs of 
Pei lia were once more in a fettled Condiiion our Commerce there might revive. A Ship is fent 
oiitc in Two Years to Moclia on the Co.ift of Arabia from Bombay to purchafe between Three 
atjJ Four thoofand Bales of Coflec, e.ac'.J Bale being above Three hundred Weight. 
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it is which conftitiitcs what is ftiled the Country Trade. Befides this the 
Gentlemen at Bombay lend ulually an annual Ship to China, and dirtri- 
bute their Returns from thence through the fevcral Places before-men¬ 
tioned. As in the Management of fo much Bufinefs a great and conftant 
Circulation of Specie becomes requifite, a Bank under the Diredion 
chicriy of the Prefulenc and Council hath been crc<ffed here, and there 
are belides many private Ferlbns who are Dealers in Money, and very fre¬ 
quently acquire as large Fortunes by lending at Refpondentia as areraifed 
by being concerned either in Shipping or in Trade. It is by feme or by 
feveral of thcle Mctiiods that the Britilh Subjeds in this Ifland accumu¬ 
late gradually thole Ellates which’center at length in this Country, tvliere 
the Enjoyment of their Friends and Families can alone compcnlatc for 
their long Labours in the Ball 

There are many of the little States on the CoaAs of Arabia and Ma¬ 
labar that have been Irom a long Series of Time as much addided to 
Plunder and Piracy as thole of Barbary, which rendered the Navigation 
of thefe Seas equally hazaruous and precarious. 'J'iie Succef's of thefe 
Freebooters funetime: inlpircd their Cliiefs with fucli Ambi.ion, and at 
the fame Time furnilhed them with fuch Acccllions of Power as ren iered 
them formidable even to the Europeans, more cfpccially to (lie Portu- 
guefe, and it length to the Dutch and Englilh, til! by the Ardliance of a 
Squadron of his late Majelty’s Ships their principal Forts \\ erc takcii and 
their Naval Force ruined, though not fo entirely extirpated as not to br 
flill in fome Degree troublcfome. This obliges d'.c Company to keep up 
a regular Marine at Bombay, confining of feveral VelVcls canning I'roni 
Six to Twenty Guns, conftruded in a particular Manner fo accommodate 
them for this Service. Thefe armed VelTels are chicHy employed as 
Cruizers and Convoys, and fometimes for carrying Military. Stores and 
Goods to other Settlements, and bringing back proper Returns. I’liis 
Marine Eftabliflimcnt i. of great Confcqucnce to the Settlement, as it 
not only gives Security to their Commerce, and keeps their turbu¬ 
lent Neighbours in awo, but alfo conciliates tlie Friendfliip and Ef- 

’’ The Cargoes ufually exported from Rombay confift of Rice, Cocos, tliat is, Coro-niKs, 
which arc a great Commodify, C .irJamoms, Pepper, and other Goods colkdtcd from dilfcrcnt 
1 'arts of the Malabar Co.ift. From Gambron or Rulforah they bring Hing or-AfTafoeiida, red 
tarth, Sulphur, Dates ct. y j’nd wet, Almonds, Raifins, and feveral rich Drugs. Mocha and 
Mufeat afiTord the fame Kind of Goods, and frequently a Balance in Money. From Scindy 
they bring Putchuk, Rice, fome J’iecc Gofxls and Leather. The Cargo of the China Shipcon- 
fiAs in Tea, raw and wrought Silks, China-ware, Sugar and Sugar-candy, the bell Part of 
which is again rc-e,xported to fome or^othcr of the Places before mentioned. 

teem. 
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teem, as well as the Rciped: of other Nations, who very willingly ^cept 
of their Protedion 

Tiir unfvir and injurious Condud of the Portuguefe in refped to their 
Ceirioiift to Charles the Second upon his Marriage with their Infanta Ca¬ 
therine hath been already explained. This Conduct of theirs, bclidcs in- 
numcr.iMe other Inconvcnicncics involved the Eaft India Company in con- 
Dilpntcs and Altercations with the Viceroys and Governors of the 
Port'jguvfe Settlements for near Thrcefcore Years, as appears by nume¬ 
rous Memorials and other Papers flill preferved among the Archives of the 
Board of Trade, many or Which I have perufed. They were at length de¬ 
termined by the M.uattahs making themfclves Mafters of Salfet, Caran- 
jar, and the other Hies that in a Manner hem in that of Bombay. This, 
however w as only changing One troubiefome Neighbour for another* 
thethe Icfs vexatious of the Two, but beyond all Doubt we can 
nev er render tills Settlement of that Confequence which it ought to be* 
but by delivering ourfclves fomc Way or other from theie Embarraff- 

ir.eiKvS *•. 

Tur Company feem indeed of late Years to have paid more Attention, 
than iormerly to Bombay, but by no Means more than it deferves, or 
to ipeak with greater Accuracy, than it requires. They have incrcafed, as 
tlic Reader will fee at lire Bottom of the Page, the Military Eflablifh- 

* One of the moA f,munis of tliefc Virates in our Times was Angiia, wl’ofc AnccAors fora. 
Cetituiy h.ul excrcifcd the i.ime rrofcflion, being oiiginaliy Siibieifls to Seva Rajah. This Man 
];.iJ r.i.ide.illv ntL^uired not only a gient naval Force, and fcvcral lAands Arongly fortified within 
Ttwiiiy or 'J'l.inv .Miles of Bombay, but a Territory alfo on the Continent One hundred Milts 
lo- .mj .Sixty bioad. (jovtnior Boon after an n.'iliieccfslul Attempt concluded a Treaty with 
him 1). 1715, which l.c broke. .Admiral Mathews w.is not more happy in 1723. After 
this .\:i .1 i.i ti'uk the Dcptfoid Indiaman, Icveral Dutch Ships, and fomc riaces on the Coafli 
fi oni the Foi tugncrc. He was at length totally cuintd by the worthy Admiral Watfonin February 
1756, wiio took by Storm liis Fortvefs ofGeviali, aud dcAroyed his nav.il Power, which con¬ 
fided of Fiiiecn Grabs, which cariitd Six and Nine Pounders, Five Ketches, Two Ships of 
Forty Guns, and a'.ioat Forty Gallivats and other fmall Craft. 

k 'I'i.is llland of Salfet, exclufive or the hri.dler Klcs that He about it, is twice the Size of 
IJom’t.iv. i. parated from it i-y a Gut of the Sett not a Gunfliot over, and extending northwards 
towui.ls tl;c Coiuinfnt, horn which it is feparated by aivither very narrow Strait. It is a veryi 
pkai.int fruitful llle, and it it was in the flaivds of indiillrious Inhabitsants the Produce of it 
would ftc very conlidcrable. It is at ptefent peopled chidly by half-caft Portuguefe Farmers,, 
who reimuiied there alter it fell into the Hands of the Maraltahs. They rtiife a fniall f^antity 
of Rice, but what they chidly depend upon for their Snblificncc is rearing Poultry, Hogs, &c. 
and culuvrting Greens and Roots with which they daily fupply the Inhabitants of P.smbay, 
wild would be grievoidiy diltrcfrcd if deprived of thcle Provilions, as they fotactimes weie by 
the Port i!i>, tide, who in the 'Fime of Governor Phipps entered into, an Alliance with Angriaaod 
save Shelter to his Velfels when chated by thofe of the Company. 


meat 
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ment in fuch a Manner that when fully complete it will be very fornsi- 
dable, and mufl: at all Events be very expenlive. The Motives to this 
Condudf, if we may preilime to develope them, were not only the Se¬ 
curity of this liland, but providin'^ alfo for that of Madrafs, by keeping 
fuch a Force on the Back of the Marattahs, as might enable us to make a 
Diverfion whenever thcle reftlcfs People were troublefome to cither Settle¬ 
ment. This however can never be th(»roughly effected without the Ac- 
quilition of the Iflands before-mentioned. Some very judicious I'erfuis, 
and well acquainted with the State of Things in this Part of the World, 
have thought that confidcring the wliole Malabar Coaft is • poill-ffed by 
many independant Princes, exceedingly jealous of each other, and oft . n 
at open War, few of them having any better Title than Forte or Fraud to 
their Dominions, and at all Times courting our Friendlhip, it might b.e 
poffible for us by Means of Ntgotiatiop to obtain luch k'onctjii(ms a > 
might be requifite for the Profperity of this Prefidcncy. Otb.ers 
again with at leaff equal Probability are inclined to believe tliat \vc have 
this Alternative only in our Power, to purchafe the Places (hat we want or 
to conquer them, either of which will be attended with much Expence. 
If thefe Methods are declined another muff be adopted, which is the re¬ 
ducing the prefent and propofed Eftabliflimcnts, which otherwife mud 
prove a conlbant and heavy Burden upon the Company without produc¬ 
ing any confiderablc Advantage. A Matter that certainly deferves great 
Confideration, more efpecially in the prefent State of Things, when the 
Face of our Affairs in India are fo much changed from what they for¬ 
merly were, and when from Principles of found Policy it becomes requiiitc 
to porfue fuch Meafures as may prevent their changing again •. 

^ The moft proper Method of explaining what is faid in the Text will be to girc the State 
of the Bombay Account from May 17A9, to May 1770, wltich flood thus. The Number on 
the civil Eftabliftiment was Ninety-fix, the Charges 124,428!. the Military F.ftablifliment con- 
fifted of 1883 Europeans, and 6301 Seapoys: Total of the Military Charges 182,369!. Forti¬ 
fications and Buildings 78,827!. Total of the Charges 385,624!. Civil and Military Stores 
133.625 1 . Goods for Europe 295,429 1 . Debts due to the Company 289,792 1 . B.ilance in the 
Treafuiy 49,242!. Invcftments 117,086!. Annual net Receipts of the Revenue 66,566 1 . {]n 
1767 it yielded near 80,000 1 .) Value of the 8hij>s 74,831 1 . Of the Elephants, &c. 1098 I of 
the Plate, Hoaflioid Faruiture 15,037!. Of the Slaves 196 1 . Of the Cooipany’s Plantations 
29,058 1. 
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SECT. III. 

T!he Prejidency of Fort St. George on the Coaji of Choromanael. 

T he Eaftern Part of the Peninfula on this Side the Ganges called the 
Coaft of Choromandel or Cormandel, is a fpacious noble Region 
watered by many fine Rivers, and beautifully diverfified with Hills, Plains, 
and Woods producing all the Neceflaries and Conveniences of Life in the 
greatefl: Plenty. The Sea Line of this excellent Country reaches about 
Two hundred Leagues, and the Fertility of the Soil correfponding with 
the Induftry and Ingenuity of its Inhabitants, it was filled with Cities, 
Towns, and Villages well peopled, and abounding in the richeft Commo¬ 
dities and moft valuable Manufadtures, which were the Objedts of a moft 
extenfive Commerce long before the Europeans found a Paflage into thefe 
Seas. The Kingdoms and Principalities into which fo vaft a Tradt of 
Land was divided, maintained a mutual Correfpondence with each other, 
and even with the remoteft Parts of India. Trade being nnivcrfally en¬ 
couraged, and Merchants every where admitted and carefled. Hence it 
was, that when the Europeans came upon this Coaft under this Pretence 
they met with a friendly Reception, and were permitted for the Con- 
vcniency of their Commerce to eftablifti Fadtories, and afterwards to eredt 
Forts for their Security, with the Licence of the Princes in whofe Domi¬ 
nions they were allowed to refide. This affords a probable Account of 
the Difparity that hath been remarked in point of Situation amongft thefe 
Settlements, as they did not in many Cafes depend fo much on the Choice 
of thofe who made, as the Will of thofe who permitted them to fettle 
where they did a. 

Fort 

• The only Way to underftand this Subjcdfl thoroughly is to look back to and conflder the 
former State of Things, when we fliall find that the Sovereigns of India were not fo weak, or the 
liiuropcans fo potent as iu fuccccJing Times, their Maritime Skill and Power being very much 
Improved by their carrying on this Commerce. The lahtibitants of thefe Eaftern Countries are 
on the other Hand in all Rcfpe^ls very much declined. The Portugviefe when they firft viftted 
Mofambique found Pilots there fo well acquainted with Aftronomy and Navigation as to be able 
to condudf them through the Indian Sc.is. The Chinefe before this Time carried on a Commerce, 
and fettled Colonics in diftcrent Parts of the Indies. Nations ftillmore remote vifited the Penin- 
fula of Malacca, but gave over that Trade as foon as they heard of the Europeans. The 
Ship Timber of thefe Countries is excellent, and though their Veflels are not fo neat and elegant 
as ours, yet they are large and ftrong, and will laft(or as the Sailors phrafe it will reign) a Century. 
Their Boatsarefo commodious for landing Paflengers and Goods, that at Madrafs and Pondicherry 
the Europeans employ them In preference to their own. The Merchants in difil-rent Parts of 
Itidia arc, or at leaft were very cxrcnlive Traders; and many of them unmenfcly rich. Their 
VoL. II. 4 H Abilities 
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Fort St. George which is our Capital Settlement on this Coaft, lies in 
the Latitude of Thirteen Degrees Fifteen Minutes North, and in the Lon¬ 
gitude of Eighty Degrees Seventeen Minutes Eaft from London. The 
Town was anciently called by the Moors Jenna Patnam, or as it is commonly 
written China Patnam, that is, the little Towm, but at the Time we fettled 
there, it was ftiled Madras Patnam. It lies Twenty-five Leagues North 
from Pondicherry, and near Fourfeore Leagues South frotn Mafulipatam. 
The Climate is very warm, but the Heat is tempered by the Land and 
Sea Breezes, and by the Contrivance of Verandas, a Kind of Piazzas to the 
Houfes, and fhady Walks without Doors, is rendered very tolerable, fo that 
it is efteemed in point of Health equal to any Part of the Indies. The Soil 
immediately on the Sea Coaft, and for fome Space round it, is fandy and 
of courfe barren, but within Land fertile and well cultivated, fo that at no 
great Diftance from the Town there are many pleafant and agreeable Re¬ 
treats, to which the wealthier Inhabitants retire in the Summer. 

The old Fort of St. George was a regular Square, with Four Baftions 
all of Stone, looking directly upon the Sea. In this Fort was the Gover¬ 
nor’s Houfe, a very ftatcly Pile of Building, in which the junior Servants 
lodge. Councils are held, the public Records kept, and all other Bufinefs 
of Importance tranfadted, though the Governor no longer refides therein. 
The White Town as it is called, and which is inhabited by the Englifti, 
that is, thofe in the Company’s Service, their Families and Dependants, is 
very neat and compadl, with good Houfes, fevcral fair Streets, and fome 
very handfome public Edifices. It forms a long Square in which Fort St. 
George is included, is well fortified, hath a numerous Artillery on the 
Baftions, a deep Fofle, and a fpacious Efplanade between it and the Black 
Town. The latter is what is properly called Madrafs,- is much larger, 
though not fo well built as the former, the Streets wide, the whole fur- 
rounded with a ftrong Wall, and that by a broad and deep Ditch, on the 
other Side of which there is a Rampart and a very thick Fence or Qnickfet, 
through which Apertures muft be cut before an Enemy can approach the 
Ditch. The Whole makes a very beautiful Appearance at Sea, affords a 
fine Profped at Land, and hath many delightful and well cultivated Vil¬ 
lages in its Neighbourhood. It muft however be acknowledged, that 

Abilities fo confpicuous that we conAantly ufe them as Brokers in tranfafting our Budnefs. 
But in refpeft to Policy, the Art of War, and civil Prudence we are certainly their Superiois. 
By the Firft we have created fome, and availed ourfelvcs of every Opportutiity to incrcafc our 
Strength. By the Help of the Second, that is by our Military Difcipliuc, we have made Ufe of 
them to fubdue thcmfelves, apd in'virtne of the laft, by treating them with Juflice and Lenitv, 
paying them regularly, and affording them Protefiion, we have (ecured, and (hall, while we pur- 
lue this CouduA, be always able to fecure the Advantages wc have gained. 

through 
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through inclement Seafons, and the Multitude of People in Madrafs who 
fubfifl by Manufadures and Trade, there is fometimes a Scarcity of Pro- 
vifions, which are fupplicd from other Parts, and there have been In- 
ftances of Famines. But the Northern Parts of this Coafl being now in 
the Company’s Hands, and very plentiful Countries, they might, by 
ereding Granaries, provide effedually againft thefe Calamities not only 
without any Expcnce, but with a certain and confiderable Advantage to 
thcinfelves, befides doing an Ad of the greateft Beneficence to the poor 
Inhabitants, who are immediately under their Protedion. There is in¬ 
deed no Port at Madrafs, but the Road is good, and though the Surf runs 
high the Country Boats, which are always ready, land both Goods and 
Paflengers from the Ships with great Safety 

Tin: Englifli Company fettled here and built their Fort fomewhat more 
than a Century ago with the Permiflion of the King of Golconda, in whofc 
Honunions it then was. The moft probable Reafon for their fixing here 
was the V^icinity of St. Thomas or Melispour, at that Time a Place ofgreat 
Trade, in which they were willing to have a Share, and to which upon 
the Redudion of that Place by the Moors, who took it from the Portu- 
guefe, they liave happily fuccceded. The Encouragement they gave to 
Manufadurers, their kind Treatment of the Natives, and other Circum- 
ftances, rendered it in a few Years a very confiderable Place. It wasnot- 
withftanding expolcd to many Difficulties and Inconveniencies from the 
Troubles that happened in the Country from time to time, and from the 
Avarice of the Governors after the Country firft became Tributary, and in 
Procefsof Time was abfolutely fubdued by the Mogul. Inourown Days, fince 
the Declenfion of that Empire, and the Governors of Provinces fetting up for 
themfelves, it hath had a full Share of thofe Difturbances which this occa- 
fioned, more efpecially after the French began their Intrigues with the Coun¬ 
try Powers and thereby put the Prefident of Fort Sjt. George under the Nc- 
ceffity of entering alfo into Alliances with them for the Prefervation of the 
Company’s Concerns. In confequence of this in the War before the laft 

•» If we refleA a little on the Defeription given in the Text we fliall find it a Kind of hUforical 
Type of the difierent Circumftanccs of this Settlement. The old Square Fort, which from North 
to South mcafured One hundred and Eight Yards, and only One hundred from Eaft to Weft, 
points out the Condition we were in when this was fufficient for the Refidence of our Faftory, 
the Reception of our Merchandize, and the Security of our Concerns. The While Town, which 
is fometimes called The Outer Fort from the Strength and Difpofition of its Fortifications, ex¬ 
hibits an Idea of the Growth of our Power 5 as the Extent of the Black Town, and its nume¬ 
rous Inhabitants, very clearly demonftrate the Confidence of the Natives in our Proteflion. 
Taken altogether we may juftly fay that this noble Eftablilhment, by its Splendour and Strength, 
refleAs great Credit on the Company, and at the fame Time does Honour to the Nation under 
whofe Au^ice that Company is maiuiained in lb flourilhing a Condition. 

4 H 2 
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between the Two Nations, this Place was taken by the French, and re- 
ftored, as we have elfewhere mentioned, at the Peace. It was again be- 
fieged in the laft War, but fo gallantly defended, that the Enemy were 
compelled to retire, fince which it is become in all Refpedls more confi- 
derable and more refpedlable than any European Eftablifliment upon that 
Coaft c. 

Affairs are adminiftered here, as in the other Settlements of the Com¬ 
pany, by a Governor and his Council, who have under their Direction a 
fufticient Number of experienced Perfons in different Ranks of Service, and 
thereby in a Capacity of rifing gradually to the higheft Polls, arid by thefe, 
as we have faid, the White Town is chiefly inhabited. The Company 
perceiving the Expediency, and conceiving their Charter veiled them with 
fufficient Authority, inflituted a Court of Mayor and Aldermen and other 
Magiftrates for the Diftribution of Juftice, many Years before they had Ipe- 
cial Powers delegated to them for that Purpofe by the Crown in the Letters 
Patent mentioned in the former Sedlion. This wholcfome Inftitution hath 
been produflive of fo many good Effcdls that the Town of Madrafs, as we 
have before obferved, is filled with Inhabitants of all Nations, who are glad 
to refide in a Place where their Perfons and Properties are fccure, and 
where Induflry and Ingenuity are encouraged and protedled. lielides the 
Bufinefs of the Company, their Servants redding here and the Armenian 
and other Merchants carry on a mofl extenfivc Trade to moft Parts of In¬ 
dia on their own Accounts. As by this Commerce the Servants of the 
Company in Procefs of Time acquire confiderable Fortunes by Dint of their 
Vigilance and Experience, fo in the End thefe center here, and the Nation 
is enriched by their Acquifitions, independent of the great Profits the lu¬ 
crative Commerce of the Company produces. This Commerce con fills in all 
the rich Goods and Manufadures for which this Country hath been ever 
famous, fuch as long Cloths, Salampores, Beteelas, &c. On the other 
Pland they take from us Woollens, Copper, Lead, Iron, Steel, Coral, Cut¬ 
lery Wares, Toys, &c. They export alfo from fome Parts of the Coall 

« The Situation of Fort St. George and its Dependencies will, if maturely confidcred, ap¬ 
pear to be equally commodious and well chofen, inafmnch as it is in the Centre of the Coaft of 
Coromandel, which it may at prefent be faid to command. It was this very Circumftancc that 
made St. Thomas, which is little more than a Mile to the South of it, when in the Hands of the 
Portugnefe, the greateft Mart in thefe Parts, and as fuch chofen by the French before they fettled 
at Pcndichcrry. Madrafs was taken, as wc have mentioned above, on the Tenth of September 
1747, Mr. Morfe being then Prefident. The Siege before it in the laft War was raifed the i6tli 
of February 1759, after the French had continued Nine Weeks before the Place, by the wife 
Coodufi: and intrepid Behaviour of the prefent Lord Pigot, and Sir William Draper. In its pre¬ 
fent State it is found equally convenient for managing the Inland Trade, and maintaining the 
ncccll'ary Ca-rcfpondencc with all the great manufa^uring, Cities in the Carnatic. 


Salt 
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Salt and Cotton. Their Manufadlurers are very induftrious* ingenious, 
docile, and ready to imitate whatever is fhewn them. Almof); every Dif- 
trift is diftinguifhed for fome particular Kind of Goods, not only on the Sea 
Coafts but in the Inland Towns, from many of thefe they are tranfported 
to Madrafs, which is alfo fuppofed to be the greateft Mart in the World for 
Diamonds, though the diredl Road to the Mines is from Mafulipatam, 
W'hich is well fortified, and in our Pofleffion d,. 

Amongst the Fadories fubordlnate to Fort St. George the moft confi- 
derable was Fort St. David’s, at the Diftance from it of about Ninety 
Miles South. The Ground upon which this Fort was built, and a fmall 
Territory round it, was fairly purchafed from the Natives at a very high 
Price, and regularly fortified at a great Expence. But as it ftood in the 
Neighbourhood of Pondicherry, and was in point of Trade as well as 
Strength a Place of great Confequence, when they became Mafters of it by 
the Fortune of War, they levelled it with the Ground, and as they left it 
it ftill lies in Ruins But the Company have a convenient Fadory near 
it at CJoudelore or Cuddelore, upon a very pretty River, which anfwers all 
the Purpofes of Trade perfedlly well. Farther to the South the Com¬ 
pany as well as the Dutch have a Houfe at Porto Novo, which belonged 
to the Portuguefe, and when taken from them by the Moors was called 
Mohammed Bander. In the Kingdom of Tanjour, which is a pleafant and 
fertile Country, they have Davecottee, which is the laft Place they have to 
the South. To the North of Madrafs the Company have Mafulipatam and' 

The Piefidcnt of Madrafs .and his Council having the Direflion of all the Comnftrce carried 
on from thence, we may well conceive muft require a great Number of Perfons in diiTerent Sta*- 
rions to aflili them. The Oecooomy of the Company’s Concerns in tefpea to Cuftoms, Rents, &c. 
is a very confiderable Department, to which we may add the Dillribution of JuAice and thein- 
rcrnal Police of lo large a Place and its Dependencies. BcTides all tbefe the political Admioi* 
Aration is now become of the higheA Confequence, tor the Support of which a very refpeAabl* 
Military EAablilhment is abfolutely Decenary. This, if I am rightly informed, confiAs of be¬ 
tween Four and Five thoufand Europeans, and upwards of Sixteen thoufand black Infantry, re¬ 
gularly paid, .md very exaftly difciplined. A great Part of thefe arc employed in- the Garrifons 
of the Arong Places, and in covering the Frontiers of the Carnatic, by which Means the Peace 
of the Country, the Authority of the Subahdar, and the Safety and Security of the Company’s 
Affairs are very efteftually provided for. 

* It is generally .illowed that Fort St. David wsis One of the faireA and fincA Fortifications ever 
erefbed by the Europeans in the Indies. It Aood Five Leagues South from Pondicheiry, and the Chief 
of the Faftory rcTiding there carried on a large Trade in Piece Goods, and in the Commodities of 
the Country. The I'rench attacked it with great Vigour on the 19th of December 1747, but 
by the AfliAance of the Subahdar of Arcott's Troops they wererepulfed andforced to make a pre¬ 
cipitate Retreat to Pondicherry. In the fucceeding War we weve not fo fortunate, Cnee after a 
Siege of Twelve Dsiys it was taken on the ad of June 1758, by reafon, as it was faid, that 
the Works were not Bomb Proof, and that the Garrifon was in want of Frcfh Water. Goudalor^ 
m Place of no Strength, furrendcred at the fame Time, and the French deuroyed both. 

Nizampatnanx, 
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Nizampatnam, with the Diftrid belonging to them, in Property. On 
the Rfver Narfipore they have Madepollam, a little to the Northward 
Bandermalanka on the Narcapcll Ingwam. They have alfo a Fac¬ 
tory at Vizagapatnam, where are manufadured the finefl: Chintz in India, 
and dependent upon that One at Gonjam, very famous for fpotted and 
and flowered Muflins, which is the lafl: Port upon this Coaft. Befides 
thefe they have the Five Northern Sircars granted them in Perpetuity by 
the, Subahdar confirmed by the reigning Mogul. Thefe were formerly pof- 
fefled by the French, and lying at a Diftancefrom the Subahdar’s Territo¬ 
ries, and in the^rNeighbourhood of a mountainous Country in the Hands 
of Polligars, or little Indian Chiefs, were of fmall Confequence to him, 
though they yield a confiderable Revenue to the Company, and arc be- 
lides of great Importance, as lying near the Confines of Orifla f. 

We may from this very fuccind Account form in feme Meafure a juft 
Idea of the very great Value of this Prefidency from the prefent happy 
State of the Company’s Affairs therein. The Situation of their Pollcf- 
fions in one of the fineft Countries in India affords them the higheft Advan¬ 
tages in point of Commerce, which is fufliciently evident from the large 
and valuable Cargoes they receive from thence. It is of no lefs Confequence 
in refped to Security from the judicious Arrangement of their Concerns 
with the Subahdar of the Carnatic ; his Dominions being proteded by the 
Company’s Forces maintained at his Expence to the mutual Advantage of both. 
It is no lefs advantageous in point of Revenue, which is regularly colleded, 
and amounts to a great Deal more than all the Charges that the Company 
is at, though thefe are very large. The Power and Influence arifing from 
thefe Poffeflions render the Company highly refpedable in the Eyes of their 
Neighbours. We may add, that when the Affairs of the Bombay Prefidency 

f In confequence of a Treaty between the Nizam of the Dccan and Colonel Forde, dated 24th 
May 1759, * Grant was made] to the Company of the whole Sircar of Mafulipatnam, with Eight 
Difirifts, as well as the Sircar of Nizampatnam, and the Diftrifls of Condavir and Walcnlmanner 
as an luiam or free Gift in the fame Manner they had been held by the French, and in Confi- 
deraiion of thcAiTiftance given by the Company’s Troops to difpoflefs them. The Nabob or 
Subaof Arcott, by his Sunnud, bearing Date the i6th of Oftober *763, confirmed to the Com¬ 
pany all the ancient Grants of which they were poflefled, adding to thefe many more as a Jaghire, 
and afterwards granted an Augmentation of thefe, amounting in the Whole to Twenty-four 
Difirifts, comprehending a201 Villages, by his Sunnud of the 29th of Oftober 1763 ; which 
Grant was confirmed by the Firman of Shah Aalurn, the prefent Mpgul, dated the 12th of 
Auguft 1765, for the invariable and never-failing Friendfliip of the Engiifh Company to hold 
for ever and ever. The Five Northern Sircars, which as is mentioned in the Text, had been 
in the Pofleffton of the French, were granted by the Subahdar of the Decan, and his Grant con¬ 
firmed by the Firman of the Mogul, dated the fame Day with the former, as an Iniam or 
free Gift. The Company.thercfore have the cleareft legal Title to thefe Lands, that is, the Rents 
and Cuftoms ifluing from them, fpedfically mentioned in thofe Grants. 

fhall 
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(hall be as thoroughly and efFedually cftabliflied, and a proper Correfpon- 
dence maintained for the Support of their mutual Intcrefts, the Country 
Powers may be fo balanced as that the Peace of the Fcninfula may be ef¬ 
fectually fecured, which will equally redound to the Honour and Profit of 
the Company, and at the fame Time procure a Degree of Happinefs to all 
fts Inhabitants fuperior to what they have hitherto enjoyed g. 

* The following State of the Company’s Concern? in this Preficlency from the Month of May, 
A. D. 1769, to the fame Month, A. D. 1770, will it is hoped throw a fuffident Light on the 
Particulars mentioned in the Text, and thereby folly explain to the Reader the very great Im¬ 
portance of this noble Settlement. The Number of Perfons on the Civil Eftablilhmeot were 
One hundred and Two. The Civil Charges 57,762 1 . The Military Eftablifhment confifted of 
4642 European Troops, and of >^,674 Seapoys ; the Total of the Military Charges 367,652 I. 
The Expenccs of Fortifications and Buildings 26,215!. the Total of both Civil and Military 
Charges 451,629 1 . The Value of Civil and Military Stores 266,966!. Goods for Europe 
132,184 1 . Debts due to the Company 879,227 1 . Balance in the Treafury 100,664 1 . Ihveft- 
ment 199,326!. Annual nett Receipt of Revenue 510,347 1 . Value of their Ships 28,654!. 
Of their Elephants, &c. 17,492 1 . Of their Plate, Houfhold Furniture, &c. 9,019!. 


SECT. IV. 

Of the Prefdency of Fort William at Calcutta in Bengal. 

T he ObjeCk of this is vfery different from any of thofe'which have 
been the SubjeCls of the former Sections. We are here to confider 
not merely a particular Settlement and Factories fubordinate thereto, but 
a large, fertile, and plcafant Country, great in its Dependencies, great in 
its prefent Produi^ions, and ftlll more fo in the Advantages that are and 
may be derived from it. Thefe however, that is to fay the Revenues^ the 
Modes of collecting and Means of improving them, having been already 
amply difeuffed by thofe who were perfonally and intimately acquainted 
with all the Points as well Political as Confhnercial relating to them, there 
is no Neceffity to repeat what they have faid, or to enter into the Dif- 
putes which different Views and different Notions have excited amongft 
them. It will be abundantly fufficient for the Purpofc of this Work to 
give a fuccinCt, and according to the befl Lights we have been able to 
obtain, a true Account of the Situation and' Extent, the Climate, Soil, 
and natural Productions of this extenfive Territory, to point out briefly 
thofe Emoluments that have accrued, and thofe that may probably and 

, reaionably 
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reafonably beexpeaedto arifc to this Nation from thefe opulent Domi- 
.nions being occupied by Britifli Subjeflrs. 

The Trovinces of Orifla, Bahar, and Bengal are the moft Eaftern of 
thofe that compofed the Mogul Empire. They extend from the Twen¬ 
tieth or Twenty-firft to theTwenty-feventh Dcgree.of North Latitude, and 
from the Eighty-fourth to the Nincty-fecond Degree of Longitude Eaft 
from London. They are bounded on the North by the Kingdom of Bou- 
tan • on the Weft by fcveral Provinces of the Mogul Empire, and by a 
Traa of Country in the Poffeflion of the Mahrattas; to the South by 
the Gulph of Bengal and the Kingdom of Artacan; and to the Eaft by the 
Kingdoms of Affam and Tipra, feme Part of wh^ich is in the Hands of 
the Companv. Thefe Territories compreheniT a Space that might be.fuf- 
ficient to fatisfy human Ambition, if human Ambition could be reftrained 
within any Bounds; fo furniftied with neceffary and valuable Commo¬ 
dities as to fatiate all the Wifties of their Inhabitants, and in fo happy a 
Situation as to put it in their Power by the exporting their own Super¬ 
fluities to relieve the Wants, and by that Means to draw to themfclves 
immenfe Riches from the remoteft Countries, as well as from their immc- 

xliate Neighbours 


This Defeription will naturally lead us to conceive, that in fo diffufed 
a Country there muft be a great Diverfity of Climate, independent of the 
Accidents arifing from the Circumftances that attend particular Situations. 
This will be ftill more evident if we refled, that the Tropic of Cancer 
oafles over theMiddle of it, fo thafall on One Side is in the Torrid, and all on 
the other in the North temperate Zone. In the higher Countries therefore 
the Weather is temperate, and the Air pleafant and wholcfome. In the lower 
the Heat is great, and the rainy Seafons difagreeable. But notwithftanding 
this it is very certain, that even in thefe Temperance and Prudence lo effec¬ 
tually defend both Natives and Europeans againft their Inconveniencics, 
as to enable the former to reach to an advanced Age, and the latter, after 


Thefe Provinces fpread from Weft to Eaft, that is, from the River CaramnafTa to the Borders 
of the Kingdom of Alfam Four hundred Miles at leaft; and very little left from South to North, 
•that is frera the Gulph of Bengal to the Frontiers of Boutan. This confequciitly comprehends a 
Counts no way inferior in point of Size to Spain or France, and in general ""“ch better watered. 
Md mSe fertUe than either. The Bounds on almoft every Side are defended by Mountains, 
and Paffes throngh them by which the Mahrattas enter might be eafily torueed, and at a very 
Exoence' which, with the Army ufoally maintained, would render it as dcfenfible as 
taS World, mor. rfp<cUlIy if »e coofidcr chatrbrrc i. Utd. or no Con- 

wt between the Country Powers. 
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m long Rfcfidcnce there, to return Home in fo good a State of Health as to 
furvive many Years K 

In fo large a Tra£t of Country there muft be a proportionable Diverfity 
in the Soil; but in general the Whole may be ftiled exceedingly rich and 
fertile, and adapted by the Skill .and Labour of the Inhabitants to a Va¬ 
riety of ufeful F’^rpofes. Grain of different Sorts, but more efpecially Rice, 
grows in almoft incredible Abundance. Great Plenty and Variety of ex¬ 
cellent Fruits. No Country produces more or better Vegetables of every 
Kind, either for Food or Phyfic. The Mountains, which are chiefly on the 
Confines, fupply various Sorts of Timber, particularly what is -called Shaal, 
no Way inferior to Oak. As to tame Animals for the Ul'e of Food, for 
Draught, and for Carriage, ^is Country aflbrds a fufficient Stock, and the 
fame may be with equal Truth affirmed in refpedt to Fowl and Fiffi, 
both excellent in their Kind, and in amazing Plenty. But at the fame 
Time it cannot be denied that there are Abundance of wild Beafls, Birds 
of Prey, and other noxious Creatures, more efpecially in defart or thinly 
inhabited Places c. Befides the celebrated Rivers Ganga, Ganges, and 
Brimhaputre there are many fmaller Streams, fo that no Region in the 
Univerfe is cither better watered, or hath an eafier, cheaper, more con- 
ilant or more regular Communication through all its Parts, and even from 

The Seafons in thefe Provinces, though they may be faid in general to be regular, yet are 
aeverthelefs fubjeft annually to fome Variations. In that Part within the Torrid Zone the Rains 
are heavier, with lefs Intermiffion, and laft longer than ia thofe Parts that are in the Temperate, 
whence Patna the Capita! of Bahar is efteemed more healthy and plcafant than Dacca, which was 
formerly the Capital of Bengal. Befldes fome Places are incbnimoded h-om the particular Cir* 
cumflances of Situation, as is the Cafe of Cakutt% firom a Lake at a fmall Diilance, which how* 
ever it is faid might be drained at no great Expence, and which in the Firft Settiement was pro¬ 
bably overlooked in favour of other Convenkncies. However the Excellence of the Fruits, the 
Kicbnck of the dyeing Woods brought from thence, and the great Fecundity of the Womea 
fjx:ak fufficiently in Praife of the Climate, the Diverfity of which moft certainly eontribvtes not 
a little to the vaA Variety of the ProduAions of this Country. 

* In the Country about Patna, they grow very good Wheat, and might have a great Deal more 
ifRicc was net generally preferred. Of this they raife fuch vaA Qitantities that we find the Word 
Gunge added to the Name of many of their Towns, which implies that fuch a Place is'a Cora 
Market. About Fifteen Miles North from Muxadavad there is a Place called SugwanGola, 
that is, the Granary of Bugwan, allowed to be the greateA Mart'for Grain in Indeihin, Are Du¬ 
ties upon which, though very low, amounted annually to Three Lacks or upwards of Jhirty- 
feven thoufand Pounds. Befides Rice this Country produces a vaA Abundance of Ghee which is 
Kind of boiled Batter, and is a great Ingredient hi all Indian Codkery. To this we may^ddim- 
menfe Qiinntitles of Oil extraAed from Uie Seeds or Graiss of the Plant Sefamum uAd in 
I.amps, in Food, and in Phyfic. Of all thefc grea't Cargoes were fent annually to the CoaAa of 
Coromandel, the Bland of Ceylon, to the Maldives, and even into the Ghiph of Perfia as well as 
into other Parts of the Indies, and though at prelent decayed, this Commerce might bneafily re¬ 
vived whenever Peace and regular Government takes a Place in thofe diArafted and impoverifiicd 
Countries, and their Inhabitants Audi be rcAered to a Capacity df Correfpoading with other Nations 

VoL. II. 4 I thofe 
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thofe the moft diftant, quite down to the whicff is very commodious 
in reiped to the Trade within Land, as well as exceedingly fo in regard to 
foreign Commerce 

The natural Fertility of the Lands, the Benignity of the Climate, and 
the Toil of the Hulbandman produces almoft incredible Quantities of Ne- 
cefTaries, fo that their Markets are every-where full of Rice, Honey, Oil, 
Butter, Ginger, long Pepper, &c. Befides thefe they abound with many 
rich Commodities fuch as Lac, Civet, Opium, Salt Petre, Sugar, Indigo, 
Wax, Cocos, Salt, Beetle, Tobacco, and a great Variety of Materials for 
Dyeing, and other Kinds of Drugs. To thefe we may add their Two 
great Staples, Cotton and raw Silk. Very large Quantities of the latter arc 
exported, but the former is manufadtured into a vaft Variety of what we 
{tile Piece Goods, Mullins, &c. and fometimes their own falling Ihort 
they import, as we have hinted. Cotton from Surat. Their Manufadures 
of Silk are alfo very conliderablc, as the Natives are equally diftiiigui£hed 
by their Induftry and Ingenuity, which with Plenty of Neceflarics and 
their Sobriety renders Labour cheap, and the Country extremely popu¬ 
lous (though lefs fo than formerly) containing, as fome have computed. 
Sixteen Millions; neither will this appear at all incredible, the great Ex¬ 
tent of Territory, and the Advantages before recited being maturely con- 
fidered, lince in Proportion it is not fo great as in the Province of Hol¬ 
land <. 

The 

4 

* In order to explain what is faid in the Text, it may be proper to mention that large Boars 
■^carrying Two hundred Tons of Salt Petre come many hundred Miles down the Stream from 

Patna at the proper Seafon of the Year for loading the Ships. Btfidcs the many Rivers and 
Branches of Rivers that interfeft the Country, there are large and deep Canals dug with in¬ 
finite Labour to connefl thefe Streams, and facilitate Water Carriage from One great Town to 
another, which fliews how fully this Country was once inhabited, and by how induflrious a 
People. In the great Rivers, and particularly in the Ganges there are many, and fomc large and 
beautifnl I/lands, which though now overgrown with Wood and Receptacles only for Rhino¬ 
ceroses and Tygers were formerly well cultivated, and might be fo again, if Peace with a mild 
and fettled Government were once reflored. 

* What bath been faid in the Text will fufficiently explain to the intelligent Reader the trim 
Sources of the Opulence-of this Country, which hath been dcfcrvedly, as well as emphatically 
Ailed The Paradise of Nations. A ime Climate, a rich Soil, and an induArious I^cople made 
the whole World, comparatively fpeaking, tributary to Bengal, and thereby furnilhed her without 
the AAiAancc of Mines, withimmenfeTreafures. Her Commerce with Europe alone produced from 
the Engliib, Dotch^ French, Portoguefe, and Danes upwards of a Million Sterling annually. Her 
Trade to the Gulphs of Perfia and Arabia, by which Aie fupplied not thofe Countries only but 
Turky, Georgia, Armenia, and Lefler Alia brought in vaA Sums. Her Exports to the EaAcrn 
Parts of the Indies, even as far as the Philippines, were continual Sources of Riches increafed 
by the CoaA Trade with Coromandel and Malabar as high as Scindi, and Aill farther fwelled by 
the Crowds of Merchants who came to purchafe her Commodities and Manufaflures from all 
Parts of JndoAau, and from the Kingdom of Ailam. Abounding in herfdf with all the Necef- 

iariita 
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Ths Mogul Tartars iinddi^bcir Emperor Akbar made their Firft Im- 
prcffion upon thefe Provinces, within a Abort Time after we found our 
Way into their Dominions. He and his Succeflbrs conquered them gra¬ 
dually but not entirely, for large Territories were left in different Places 
under the Rajahs or Princes of the Natives, who became tributary to the 
Mogul, but otherwife retained their Sovereignty, and governed the Gen- 
toos according to their own Laws and Cuftoms. Thefe Conceffions were 
very wife as they preferved a conftant and confiderable Revenue to the 
Conqueror, though perhaps not quite fo great as if the Conqueft had been 
abLlute. The Subahdars or Governors had an Officer under them called 
the Duan, who colledled the Emperor’s Revenues, which in Time of 
Peace were annually fent to DehlL In the Declenfion of the Empire thefe 
Governors fet up for thcmfelves, and very feldom paid their Tribute. 
Our Eaft India Company formed feveral Settlements, the Principal of which 
was at Hughly, which for fome Reafons they transferred to Calcutta j 
towards the Clofe of the laft Century built a Fort there, and had a 
fmall Territory affigned them by the Emperor’s Firman. They had be- 
fider this other Factories, as at Caffimbuzar near the Court of the Subah- 
dar, and at Patna, to which by Fleets of Boats they carry great Quantities 
of Goods, and from whence they brought great Quantities of Salt Petre. 
An headihong Youth, who fucceeded to the Government, hurried on by 
the Violence of his own Paffions, attacked our FaCtory at Caffimbuz'ar, and 
afterwards deftroyed Calcutta. This produced that War, which by a Va¬ 
riety of fucceffive Revolutions hath thrown the Whole of theft Provinces 
into the Hands of our Eaft India Company, who adminifter them, and 
collcdt their Revenues as perpetual Duans to the prefent reigning Emperor 
in virtue of a folemn Treaty. Such is the prefent State of our Affairs 
here 

The 

faries and Convenlencies of Life, Ihe fcarce took aiWff Thing in Exchange bnt Goldimd Silver, if we 
cxcc-pt fometimes for the Supply of Manufaffures to be again export^,Ckitton from Surat. A clear 
Proof that this Account is not exaggerated is the yearly Tribute which theft'Province* paid to the 
Alogiil. and which in the Days of Aurengzebe amounted to 3,358,178 L of which a large Suni 
wasfent in Silver, as Tavernier tells us, who wa* an Eye*witnefs of it. In Decline of .the 
Empire, the Sum affualiy carried oat was fixed at 1,250,000 1 . of which not a fiogle Rupee re¬ 
turned. <1 

' The Emperor Akbar invaded Bengal about the Cloft of the Sixteenth Century, and the Con- 
^uefl w.as not difficult for ftveral Reafons. The Country was divided into many independent 
Sovereignties, none of their Princes of a martial Spirit, and rite Pec^le ing'ener^, as they ftitl 
continue, of a mild and timid Difpofition. After «th» Subahdars fet up for themftlvea. Civil 
Wars and Conrufions followed, and the«Conotry wasUkewift frequently harraiftd by the Maha- 
rattas who extorted great Sums. Surajah Dowla facked the Town of Calcutta on the 20th oif 
fune 1756, wihout any jufl Cauft. It was retaken with the Affiftance of his late Majefty's Fleet. 
When a new War brokd out with that Nabob, be was defeated in the Battle of Plafley June 

4.1 » 22<1 
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The Adminiftration in this as in the other Preiidencies, is by a Gover¬ 
nor and Council, confifting generally of Fifteen Members, in whom the 
fupreme Power is vefted, and who have the entire Management of the 
Company’s Concerns. Several of the Members of this Council are fent to 
rcfidc jas Chiefs at the feveral Faftories, or to prefide over thofe Diftridls 
the Company holds, each having a Council to aflift him. Thofe who re¬ 
main at Calcutta, which may be regarded as the Capital, affift the Gover¬ 
nor in tranfafting all Affairs, and the Minutes of their Deliberations are 
conftantly taken and regularly tranfmitted to the Diredlors here. For the Se¬ 
curity of the Place there is now a noble, fpacious, and well conftrudfed Cita¬ 
del, and in the Town dependent on the Englifh Government a Multitude of 
Inhabitants of all Nations to the Number of fome hundred thoufand Souls s. 
The feveral Offices relative to the Commerce of the Company are like- 
wife executed by the refiding Members of the Council, who, as we may 
reafonably apprehend, have a great Number of Pcrfons in the Company’s 
Service fubordinate to them, and who are employed to affift them in the 
Difcharge of their refpedive Duties. The Mayor’s Court erected by the 
fame Letters Patent that have been mentioned in the former Sedions dif- 
tributes Juftice. But an Appeal Kes from them to the Governor and 
Council. To them alfo belong the political Arrangements requifite for 
mantaining Peace and good Order through the whole Provinces. One of the 
Members of the Council is conftantly Refident at the Durbar or Court of the 
Subahdar at Muxadavad, who as well as^the Mogul receives an Allowance 
out of the Revenues colleded by the Company. This Refident, in Con- 
jundion with the Minifter of the Subahdar, regulates the letting of Lands, 

23d 1757, and Meer Jaflter ekvated to the Svbahdatry upon his Death. He was depofed by his 
Soa>in*law Cofltm Aly Cawn, 20 O^ber 17^, who had more Vigour than his PredcceiTor, ao 
ioveterate Hatred to the EngUib, and a fixed Pnrpofe of rendering hioifcif indepeudant. His 
Violenae and Cruelty induced the Company to reftore Meer Jafficr, July 24, 1763, notwithftand- 
ing which Coffim, with the Affiftapee of Sojah al Dowla Saba of Oude, made a new Effort to 
recover his Aothwity, bbt was abfolQU^ ddeated at the Battle of Buxar 23d OAober 1764. 
Meer Jaffier tfied the 5th of February fdiowing. The feveral Grams of the perpetual Dewannee 
of the Provinces Bragal, Babar, andf^ixa, bear Date the 12th Auguft 1765, and in virtue 
of thefe the*Eaft India Company have tver finceretained them in their PoflcfTion. 

g It may hf^ird fbme Information-to confider the progreifive Growth of the Settlement of Cab 
cutta, which at the Beginning of the corraat Century l»d by the Firman jaf the Mogul a Terri* 
tory of Six Miles in Length and Three in Breadth. 'JThc Fort w.is then very fmall, and tlie 
Company’s Troops between Two and Three hundred Men, the Town not confiderable, and 
contaihii^ about Ted thoufand InhaUtants. The prefem Fort, which is about Three Miles in 
Circantference, was ereA^ or rather b^n to be ereAed after Ae Place was recovered from Su- 
rajah Dowla, with a to preferve it frentt the'-fikeMisfortnoe either through the Malice of the 

M^s, or the Attempts c^Euyopean Enemies, and froaai that Time to the Ciofe df A. D. 1770, 
this Fort bath coft the Company 891,2671. The DiftriAs granted, in Property to the Company 
by Cofiim Aly Cawn, and whi<^ it was propofed this Fort mould proteA, produced an anni^l 
Income of 600,000 L . 


and 
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and the Conduct of thofc who are employed in collefting of the Rents^ 
Duties^ &c. which when received are paid into the Company’s Trcafuiy* 
For the Security of the Province a numerous Army is maintained, com- 
pofed of Three thoufand Eight hundred and Ninety Whites, and Twenty- 
Six thoufand One hundred and Thirty-two Seapoys, regularly diiciplined- 
under European Officers, and with the Charge neceffary for repairing For¬ 
tifications and other Contingencies require, independent of what is paid for 
the Support of the Civil Government, a very large annual Expence, and this 
being defrayed the Remainder of the whole public Revenue is the Pro¬ 
perty of the Eaft India Company b. 

This fuccind Account of the State'of thefc Provinces, with the Fadt^ 
adduced to fupport them will, it is hoped, be fufficient in fome Meafure tO' 
fihew their vail Importance to the Bail India Company, and in confe- 
quence of their being fo the Benefit they are likewife to the Nation. {In- 
Read of that incertain and precarious State in- which ouf Commerce re*- 
mained here for many Years, we enjoy now the moil certain and ample 
Security from the Nature of our Fortifications, and particularly the ex- 
tenfive and highly improved Fortrefs at Calcutta, the large Body of Troops 
that we maintain and pay, who from that Circumftance it is hoped may 
be depended upon, as the Natives, to ufe their own Expreffion, have beem 
hitherto faithful to thofe whofe Salt they eat. This joined to the Expe¬ 
rience of our Officers and their Knowledge of the Country,, with the R&» 
putation arifing from our Succefs, may in a great Degree wafiraat what 
hath been faid. This Security hath enabled and difpofed us to acquire a very 
large Property in thefe Parts, for fuch our Fortifications, Magazines, and in. 
general all our Effedls there may be confiidered. The terri^ortal Income arif* 
ing from the Rents of Lands, Duties on Cattle, Inland Trade, Guftoms,; 
&c. amount to an immenfe Sum, from whence all Dedudlions being made 
there may, or at leaft ought to remain in- the Company’s Treafury what: 
is fufficient for the Purchafe of the Company’s Ihveftments without fend¬ 
ing an Ounce of Silver from hence. To all this we may add the Ca¬ 
pacity the Company is in to furniih a comfortable SubilRence, and in a- 
realbnabie Space of Time, without either Fraud or Oppreffion, ample For¬ 
tunes to the Britiih Subjeds whom they employ in their feveral Eilablifib— 

h In the Text we have fpeeffied the Number of the Company’s Troojpa as they flood A; D. 
i>77o, and the total Kxpence tbia Eflablilbinent amounted to 1,093,006 1 . The Number of 
Servants on the Civil Eflabllflunent were One hundred Sev<mty-four, and the Expences incurrcil 
for their Support amounted to 265,984!. ,,The .whole Eeyeuues of the Dewanuee ia the iamet 
Year were 3,561,539 1 , and the net Receipt, all Chaises of Cblleftiondedufted, 2,027,232 1 . oust 
of this taking the Civil and MUiUry Eftabliihments, and the Expences ou Fortifleations, wbudt* 
toother amounted to 1,826,615!. the Reiidue will a^ear to be no more than 207,^17!. 

ments^ 
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ments. The Profits accruing to the Nation arife from the Shipping 
and Seamen in the Service of the.Company, the Price of Freight, the Pro- 
vifions they confume, the Stores they carry with and are tent to them, 
and the Commodities and Manufaftures of this Country exported thither, 
and which will continually increafe. The raw Goods, elpecially Silk and 
Salt Petre, imported from thence, and that give Bufinefs and Bread to 
Multitudes here, the annual Produce of the Company’s Sales, which bring 
in great Sums from foreign Countries, the Cuftoms and other Emoluments 
that accrue to Government, and in that refped operate in Diminution of 
our National Expence ^ 

These and many other Circumftances that might be enumerated very 
fully demonftrate how much this Dominion merits the Attention of the 
Public. It ought not, indeed it cannot be concealed, that the feveral 
Revolutions that gave us the Pofleflion, and certain Meafures that cither 
TWere or were fuppofcd necelTary to preferve it fince, have for the prel'cnt 
brought fome Diftrefles on this Country by diminilhing the Quantity of 
Silver that circulated therein, difcouraging Induftry, .and Icflening Com¬ 
merce But the Wifdom of the Nation to whom this properly belongs, 

I'upportcd 

» At Firft Sight it certainly appears flrange that we (hould truft the Natives thcmfclves to fup- 
port our Power, and it appears equally flrange that the Indian Potentates flionld not be able to 
employ them with equal Efficacy againft us. But befides that Expciicncc hath cicarh' evinctJ 
that it is really fo, the Caufes may without much Difficulty be explained. Our Seapoys owe their 
Confequence to conflant Difeipline, regular Pay, and a Confidence in their Officers. 'I'hc Forces 
of the Country Powers are haflily raifed, ill paid, and under no Difeipline, and when they have 
.attempted to imitate ours their Seapoys could never be brought to entertain any Opinion of the 
Military Skill of their Leaders, and as thefe Circumftances have given, fo there is great Reafon to 
believe they will preferve our Superiority, To this we may add, that when our Government is tho- 
rouglily and properly eftablifhedon Principles of Equity and^Indulgcnce, the Natives will find it 
their Intereft to fupport tbofe who cherifh and proteft them. The being able to carry on this 
Trade without exporting Silver, obviates the ftrongeft Objeflion that hath been ralfed againft 
it. The Inveftmcnts ffqm Bengal, in A. D. 1771 amounted 10 980,279!. which in oiir Saks 
produced Two Millions and a Half at leaft. When our Government is thorouglily fixed wc may 
very probably be able to extend our inland Trade Northward, which will certainly enlarge the 
Exports of our own Commodities and ManufaAures, and augment thereby in many Refped^ts our 
sationai Advantages. 

k The Silver Tent to Madrafs and Bombay, though certainly detrimental to Bcng.il, waB_ 
a Meafure necef&ry to the Company’s Affairs, and contributed to extricate thofc Prefiden-' 
cies from a troublefome and deftruAive War, fince which they are both, but efpccially the former, 
brought into a State of Security and Profperity, and thereby afford a Profpc^l of what by a right 
Management may be done in Bengal. The Sums lent to China were likewife a Lofs to thefe Pro* 
Vinces but not to the Company, as the Produce was found by them, from the Goods which thefe 
Suras purchaied in their Sales. Others, and perhaps greater Drains have arifen fiom the Trea- 
fures carried away by Coffim Aly, and what bath been withdrawn by Ptrfons retiring out of 
the Throe Provinces during the Troubles, which it is to be hoped arc now at an End. .Several 
JbEanches of Commerce have been flopped by inevitable Misfortune, fuch as the Confuftons in 

the 
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fupported by its Authority, may cafily reftore Order by eftabliibing a mild 
and fettled Government, under which all Europeans in general may en¬ 
joy the Proteftion of our Laws and the Natives be permitted to live ac¬ 
cording to their own Cuftoms, free in all Refpedis from Conftraint or 
Opprellion. This being once done, the natural Fertility of the Soil, the 
innate Difpofition of the People, and the proper Improvements that may be 
made with refpeit to both, will both, Ipeedily and certainly lead to Prolpe- 
rity, and bringing all Things back to their old Channels render the future 
flouriHiing State ot theic Provinces as much an Honour to the Councils of 
Britain as the Acquifitipn of them hath been already to her Arms. 

the Perfian and Turkllh Dominions, and the Trade to Manilla hath likewife failed; but there is 
nothing improbable in inppoiing that by degrees thefe will be recovered, or that new Channels 
will be opened. Agrk.ultnre in Time of Peace will certaihly revive, and conddering the rude 
State it is in, may and undoubtedly will be improved, and. the fame m.ay alfo be exjxfted in 
regard to Silk and other Commodities. Wc are but lately become Mafters, and have not as yet had 
Leilure or Opportunities to dilcover and turn to Advanuge thofc Refources which in a Countrj 
like this may, and certainly will be found. 


SECT. V. 

Of the PrcfiJency of Fort Marlborough near Bencoolen in .the IJland of Su"^ 

matra. 

'" 1 ^HE noble and capacious Ifiand of Sumatrai being divided nearly 
JI^ in the Middle by the Equator, extends beyond it on One Sides 
to about Five Degrees Thirty Minutes North, and on the other to about 
Six Degrees of Latitude South, and reaches from Ninety-four to One 
hunditd. and Four Degrees of Longitude Eaft fromLondoua. It hath 

* The Idand of Sumatra lies open on the North to the Gulph of BcUgal. On the Weft Jle a 
Range of Iflands of dilTercnt Sizes at the Diftance of Eight, Ten, and Twelve Leagues, which 
break the A\'.ivcs of the Ocean, and 3'et have la’-ge and deep Openings between them whieb af* 
ford convenient PalTagcs for Ships of any Size. On the South it is divided from the IHand of 
Java by the Streights of Sunda; as on thejl-aft it is from the Peninfuia of Malacca by the Streigbts 
of that Name, which are in fomc Places not above Eight Leagues broad ; to the ^uth Eaft lies 
the Kle of llanca with the Streights of the fame Appellation, and on the fame Side, though at a 
imich larger Dift.ancc lies the great Ifland of Borneo. Sumatra ftretches from North Eaft to 
South Weft. Mr. dc Lille makes it larger than both the Britilh Ifles, but as its greateft Length is 
Seven hundred, its greateft Bre.idth at the South Weft End fcarce Two hundred Miles, and - 
narrowing all the Way from thcncc to thn Point of Acben in thcNorih E^, we may venture ta 
affirm tluu it is Icfs than Great Britain. 

ceen« 
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been defervedly fatuous from very high Antiquity on many Accounts, for 
in point of Extent it hath been afferted by various Authors to be the 
Third Ifland in the World, w^hich however, from the Knowledge we 
now have of it, feems to be exaggerated; more truly renowned for its 
rich and valuable Produfts and ftill more juftly celebrated for its 
iiappy and commodious Situation, which rendered it the Center of Com¬ 
merce in refpedt to all the trading Countries of the Eaft, before the Eu¬ 
ropeans found a Pafl'age into thofe Parts by the Cape of Good Hope 

The Climate, as may be eafily conceived from the Situation of the 
Ifland, cannot be either very agreeable or wholefome. The Power of the 
^un is great, the Country in general very marfhy from the Overflowing of 
Rivers, fo that the Air is generally hot and humid. The rainy Scafon is 
particularly dangerous from fudden Storms attended with Thunder and 
Lightening, which arc however but of fliort Continuance, fucceeded by as 
fudden Calms, which alternate Variations have pernicious Efledts, efpe- 
cially upon European Conftitutions. Befides there being large Tracts of 
Fenny Ground, the Exhalations from them which the Land Winds bring 
jdown Jto the Coafl:, are equally noxious and noifome. But notwithflanding 
all this. Temperance, proper Precautions, and Cuflom reconcile People 
to thefc Inconveniences, and befides there arc fcveral Places on the South 
Weft Coaft, particularly Sillebar, which from their high Situation arc 
equally healthy and pleafant. The Ifland in general is frequently fubjcfl 
to Earthquakes. 

The Appearance of the Country from the Sea is exceedingly pleafing, 
being finely diverfified with lofty Hills, covered with TreCv*:, craggy Rocks, 
wide fpreading Plains, verdant Groves, many large beautiful Rivers, and the 
Coaft frequently indented by fine Bays. The Soil is deep, rich, and fruit¬ 
ful, and would be more fo, if inhabited by an induftrious People, pro¬ 
ducing Gfain and more efpecially Rice, with ail Kind of Herbs,* moft of 
the rich Fruits peculiar to the Indies, Forefts of good Timber, abounding 

This fpactous Ifle many conceive to have been the Ophir of Solomon, the Taprobana of the 
■Greeks, and the Serendiu of tlve Oriental Writers, while others contend that thefc Appella* 
tions belong to the Ifland of Ceylon. The Cafe feems to be this, the Nations of the remoter 
Indies brought their Spices and other rich Commodities to Sumatra. Thither reforted the Mer¬ 
chants of the exterior Indies from Ceylon, where having acquired thofe Commodities, by the Ex¬ 
change of their own, they returned Home, and difpofed or them to the Traders from Tyre, af¬ 
terwards to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, who from thence confounded tlieie 1 (lands. Su¬ 
matra contkiued tlie Center of i;;aftern Gjmmerce, when the Portuguefe firfl difeovered it, and 
the City- of Achen retained the Remains of it even in the Beginning of this Century. When 
therefore we matorely confidcr the Defcriptlon of this Ifland, conftder alfo what in pall Times 
it hath been, and diicern from thcncc by Refleflion what it may again be, it will furt 4 y appear a 
Matter of great Conkqueuce to this Nation that we have a confidcrabie Settlement thereon. 

with 
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with Buffaloes and other Cattle, with a Breed of fmall bi!t ferviceable Horfes, 
tame, wild, and water Fowl in the utmoft Plenty, and a great Variety of 
River and Sea Fifti, many of them excellent in their refpedlive Kinds. 
There are alfoin the Mountains and Defarts Elephants, Rhinoceros’s, Ty- 
gers, and Bears, which laft are not found in any other Parts of the Indies. 
Crocodiles, Serpents of feveral Kinds, and other venomous Creatures are 
but too common. 

We may be however affurcd, that it is not from Curiofity, or the Dcfire 
of feeing Ibrange or rare Things,that Europeans vifit, and much leii. le- 
f)dc in this Country, 'fheir Motive is Trade, and thofe numerous rich and 
valuable Commodities which this Ifland products. Amongft thefe the 
Firft Place is ufually given to Gold, W'hich is walbed dow n in Dud and 
fmall Pieces from the Mountains, efpecially after Storms, which in this 
Country are very frequent. This was formerly a great Article in Com¬ 
merce, though we hear little of it now, and yet the Dutch as well as the 
King of Achen are faid to have a Mine there. The Camphire foui.dhere 
is equ il to that of Borneo, and much fuperior to what is brought from 
China. Sapan and other dyeing and fweet-feented Woods, which are 
much edeemed and fold at a high Price in the Indies. Benjamin, and a 
great Variety of valuable Drugs, are and many more likewife might be 
brought from hence. But after all the chief Staple is Pepper, which grows 
in fm.ill Bunches on a Kind of Vine that creeps up great Trees, or 
twids round Stakes fet for that Purpofe. Of this immenle f^uantities are 
exported, and it happens very fortunately that the lead Grains, which have 
the milded Flavour, are in mod Edcem in fome Parts of the Indies and in 
China, to which great Quantities are annually fent, as there might be alfo 
of thofe odoriferous Woods that have been before-mentioned 

' BefiJes Gold this Country hath alfo Mines of Copper, T-caJ, Tin, Iron, and Sulphur. 
The Tree that produces Camphire is called by the Natives Caphura, and is a Kind of Laurel, 
when it is Six Yeats old thev cut it down, as finding by ’'ixpeiience the Refin then becomes lefs 
odoriferous. In Borneo, the 'Free which produces Camphire is called Sladi, and is a differut Kind 
of Laurel. The I'rce which pioduccs it in Japan is called by the Inhabitants Kus no lei, .and it 
is from this that the Camphire is made which is brought to Europe. \et the japonefe tilccmOnc 
hundred Weight of the Sumatra Camphire worth Five or Six hundred of their own. 'j he Hutch 
carry it thither, and when mixed bring it Home. The Venetians potlificd for aJcmgTinie the Art 
of refining Camphire, which is now praflifed with great Piofit in iJolland, and there is no Doubt 
it might as well be done here. If we may truft to the Oriental and roruiguefc \Ci iters, Sandal 
or White Sanders of the very beft Kind grow here, as alfo Aloes, the mofi valuable of all Woods, 
and which bears a great I’lice in China. The lieft Gum Benjamin or Benzoin grows about B.v- 
los, and is brought to Europe by the Dutch. Ambcigris is frccjucntly found iipon the Coafts of 
Sumatra, and there is no Reafon to doubt that many other valuable Drugs might by a diligent 
Search be difeovered in this Country. 

VoL. JI. 4 K Our 
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Our Correfpondence with the Natives of this Ifland began very early» 
and with Circumftances of great Eclat. Queen Elizabeth wrote a Letter 
to the King of Ache n in favour of her Subjeds trading in his Dominions, 
fo did her Succeflbr King James the Firft, who is alfo faid to have made 
a Prefent of Ibme Pieces of Cannon to the then reigning Monarch. We con¬ 
tinued our Commerce there and in other Parts of the Ifland "for many Years 
without making any Settlement thereon. But when the Dutch made 
themfelves Mailers of the Kingdom of Bantam, to which, though lituated in 
Java, a great Part of the Southern and Eaftern Provinces of this Ifland be¬ 
longed ; it became necelTary for us to take proper Meafurcs to prevent our 
being entirely beat out of the Pepper, as we had already been out of all 
the other Spice Trade. At the fame Time fome of the little Princes of 
Sumatra being with good Reafon jealous of the growing Power of the 
Dutch addrefled themfelves to the Prefident of Fort St. George and offered 
him a Settlement in their Territories. This was accepted, and the Eng- 
lilh accordingly fixed themfelves at Bencoolen, where the then Eaft In¬ 
dia Company built a Fort at a very great Expence. In Procefs of Time 
fome Difputes arofe between our People and the Natives, which made 
it requifiie to fend a Naval Force thither, and to conftrucSl a new Fort, 
which was called Fort Marlborough, of which with fbme other Places we 
were difpofielfed by the French in the laft War. On our regaining Pof- 
feflion, that Fort hath been rebuilt, and Things brought into a much 
better Condition than they were before, but till this could be done our 
Settlement proved lefs beneficial than formerly to the Eaft India Com¬ 
pany c*. 

** An Account of the early Tranfaftions of the Englilh at Achen may be found in the Firft 
Volume of Purchas’s Pilgrims, from whence a toltKibk- Idea may be formed of the Riches of that 
Country. In A. D. 1685 we, together with the French and Danes, were expelled from Bantim, 
«iid very foon after we formed our Firft. Eftablilhmcnt at Bencoolen, and erefled York Fort to 
proteft the Settlement. When the Condudl of the then Eaft India Company was enquired into 
they were highly commended for the vaft Expence they beftowedin fortifying there, but at the fame 
timccenfured for not taking the like Precautions at Polci on, where there were but Twelve Perfons 
when the Dutch difpoflTefled them of that valuable Spice Iftand. Fort Marlborough was built 
Four Miles to tlie South of Bencoolen, and from the Caufes before affigued proved very unwholc* 
fome, but upon cutting down and entirely grubbing the W^oods about it, the Place, as I am in¬ 
formed by Perfons who have refided there, is become much more healthy. It Hands Two 
Miles South Weft from the old Faflory at York Fort in the Latitude of 4*. S. but the Longitude— 
was not afccriained till the Tranfit of Venus was obfetved by feveral Gentlemen there 6th June, 

A. D. 1769, when it was detc-rmined to be 6 h. 46'. 51". orj^r"; 42'. 45". E. from London, 
ft remained a peculiar Subordinate to Fort St. George to the 3010 June, A. D. 1760, when it wa» 
ercfled into a Preiidency. The Southern Subordinates extend to 5". 30'. S. Latitude, and the 
hiorthern in like manner toManduta River in 2®. 45'. Fort Marlborough w.as taken from us by 
the French in February, A, D. 1760, and was recovered in the Spring of 1762. By the Eleventh 
Article of the Treaty of Paris, in A. D. 1763, l^aital and Tappanooly, which tbcj had likewife 
taken, were reftored. 
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The Adminiftration is veiled in the Governor and Council, compofed 
of Eight Members, who have the entire Diredion of Civil and Military, 
as well as Commercial Affairs. The Extent of the Company’s Jurifdidion 
is very confiderablc which they hold by the free Confent of the Natives, 
who invited them to prevent their being oppreffed by the Dutch. The 
principal Perfons in each Diftrid contrad in Writing to furnifli the Com¬ 
pany, and them only with Pepper at a certain Price, and for the Reception 
of this Pepper we have fevcral fubordinate Rel'idencics. To the North¬ 
ward Tappanooly, Nattal, Mocomago, Bantal, Ippoe, Cattowan, Laye, 
and to the Southward Sillebar, Saloomah, Manna, Cawoor, and Croee. 
About Fort Marlborough they let their Lands to Farmers who are bound 
to raife a certain Number of Pepper Vines, and are paid at a certain Rate 
for every Bahar or Five hundred Weight. They likewife raife a confide- 
rable Quantity of Rice, of which Arrack hath been made. They have 
likewife a confiderable Number of Camphire Trees, fomeof the Produce 
of which was fent home, but did not turn to account. However large 
Quantities are annually fent to China, where it is manufadured in the fame 
Manner with what the Dutch carry to Japan. The Company alfo fent 
Home Caffia and Benjamin, but the Freight proved fo heavy as to pre¬ 
vent their turning to Profit. They receive here annually a Ship laden 
with Stores of different Kinds, fome of which, more efpecially Iron and 
Steel, are fold for the Company’s Account. There are befides ufually 
Three, fometimes Four Ships fent thither to take in Pepper, and as the 
Produce of this Commodity is daily increafing, it is expected the Settle¬ 
ment will very foon furnifh a greater Number of Cargoes. The Chinefe for¬ 
merly drove a great Trade here, and carried Home confiderable Quan¬ 
tities of this Spice. But at prefent they get little, except it may be a few 
Junks laden by Stealth from the Dutch, which does not in any Degree 
anfwcr to the Confumption of the numerous Inhabitants of that extenfive 
Empire, where it is in general Ufe. We fupply them commonly with 
about Twelve hundred Tons, which amounts to about Sixty thoufand 
Pounds and is the only Commodity, except Cardamoms and Sandal Wood, 
furnWhed by any of L Settlements, though it is not at all improbable 
that Aloes and other odoriferous Woods highly valued by the Chinefe, 
might be raifed in this Country, and exported thither e. 

The 


* The follow'inc Faftiiuay contribute to pive us fome Idea of the Expends attending, and ths 
fro" tl« impor.™. sAment. Th. Noioto ot civil S««im= wbr* >h» 
Advantages atci uing ,760 was Fifty feven, and thehr Appomimeots and other Expenccs 

on the ’avil^-ifir.^hment amounted to 2^.843 1 . The Military Force conGlfed at 

on Kortvfeven Europeans, and One hundred ] hirty-three Scapoys, 
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The original Defien of this Settlement* as wc have already obferved, wa» 
to preierve Pepper from being monopolized hy the Dutch as well as all 
other Spices, and we may form a Judgment or the IiMortancc of the Ob- 
je& at that Time from the large Sum that the then Eaft India Company 
fpent on York Fort, in order to fecure their Infant Eftablilhment at Ben- 
coolen. This End it had anfwered and promifed farther Advantages before 
it was conftituted a Prefidency. In this Light it is and ought to be confi- 
dercd as a Place of great Confequencc. But afluredly there arc many Com¬ 
modities befides this in the Ifland, which though hitherto they have not,may 
hereafter be turned to advantage. The Soil and Climate confidered, there is 
certainly nothing unreafonable in fuppofing that feveral Trees and Plants 
of, Angular Utility in Phyfic and Manufadlurcs may with due Care and At¬ 
tention be raifed here, efpecially if we refledt that it is in the fame Lati¬ 
tude with the Moluccas, and that the Dutch have prafitifcd this very Me¬ 
thod with Succefs in One of their Iflands f. To this we may add, that itt 
the Vicinity of this Settlement there are various Ifles of different Sizes- 
well inhabited, which may probably be found to produce Commodities 
that are not, or at leafl have not been obfervedin Sumatra. At all Events- 
the very happy and commodious Situation of this Place for carrying on a 
Commerce with the richeft Countries of the Indies may without Difficulty 
be improved. The Dutch at Malacca as well as in Java, are continually 
traverfing thefe Seas with great and fmall Veffels, and we are undoubtedly 

annual Charges, 43,026 1 . The whole Charge of Fortifications from the Time we recovered'it'to 
A. D. 1770 amounted to 29,277 1 . On the other Hand the annual nett Receipt of Revenue iu 1770 
was 2,68 o1 . the Inveflment 8,918 1 . The Civil and Military Stores valued at 50,216 1 , Goods for 
Europe 8,394 1 . Balance in the Trcafury 43,350!. Debts due to the Company 30,608 h Value 
of their Ships, A. D. 1771, 12,363!. of their Elephants,‘&c. 252 1 . of their Plate, Houlboid Fur¬ 
niture 1,219 *• Slaves 14,197 1 . The fame Year the Cwnpany exported to this Settle¬ 

ment in Bullion 9,773!. 13s. 4d. 

f The old Eafi India Company made a great Merit of eftablifiiing this Settlement, which they 
aflerted coft them in Ten Years no lefs than Two hundred and Fifty thoufand Pounds. They 
fuggefted, that if the Pepper had fallen into the Hands of the Dutch they would have ad¬ 
vanced the Price of it to v\*at they vend their other Spices at, which on a Confumption of Six 
thoufand Tons in different Countries would have amounted to an immenfe Sum,.and have given 
them an. infoperable Advantage over all other European Nations trading to India. We may 
add to the Number of the Commodities already fpecified in dlHcrent Parts of this Se6fion, Swal¬ 
low, that is, Canes, Rattans, Cardamoms, Ginger, Arek, or Beetle Nut, Dragon’s Blood, &c. Ic 
is laid that Spices have been brought, hither, but that the Plants died ; yet mrely the ObjeA is- 
of Importance enough to have the Experiment repeated. There are feveral Sorts of Trees 
highly valuable in producing Materials for Varnilh and Dyeing, which might be eafily introduced 
from the adjacent Countries, and even from China and cultivated in the Company’s Plantations 
in the feme Manner as Pepper Vines and Camphire. Befides in a Country like this abounding- 
with all Kind of Metals, there might pofiibly bb difeovered fome valuable Minerals with the 
Natures and Properties of which the Inhabitants are not acquainted, and might therefore be ob¬ 
tained and fent to Europe upon veryeafy Terms. 

'noli 
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Wt inferior to them in Mkf1|iflle Skill, or in our prefent Circumftanceslefs 
likely to fucceed' in Undertakings of this Nature with any of the oriental 
Nations. Commerce is the great, the proper Bufinefs ol the Company and 
of its Servants, and whatever they acquire in this Channel muft in the 
IlTue turn to the Benefit of this Nation 

The prefent as wdl as the old Eaft India Company have at Times^ 
Ihewn a due Senfe of the Reftitude and Utility of thefe Principles, as 
evidently appeared from their eftablifliing Fadories and even Settlements' 
in different Parts of the remoter Indies which however were afterwards 
withdrawn. But as the Motives on which they were eftablifhed ftill fub- 
fift, and as very many, if not all the Obftacles which heretofore hindered 
their Succefs in thefe Enterprizes are removed, and the prefent Circum- 
ftances of the Company fuch as may afibrd them juft Room to exped 
better Fortune in their future Endeavours, we have a probable Ground 
of Hope, that thefe Defigns will be refumed, fb that all the different Com¬ 
modities and Manufadures of the Eaft may be brought into this Natiom 
through their Channel only. An Event which would be in various Refpeds 
beneficial to the Public as fuch an Extenfion of their Commerce might 
enlarge their Exports, and would certainly increafe their Shipping, aug» 
ment the Number of Seamen in their Service,, and very probably by a new 
Supply of Raw Materials contribute to the Employment of our induftri- 
ous Poor at Home, at the fame Time that it would prevent our Wealth 
from going out, and poffibly add to the Number of foreign Furchafers at 
their Sales 

Tsra 

8 The Iflands to the North Weft are at Ifcaft many of them fubjeft to the King of Achen,. 
hut thofe to the South Weft are fuppofed to be inhabited by the original Natives of Sumatra,- 
who retired into them when expelled the larger Ifland by the Malaya, who have coptinned Maf- 
ters of it ever fince. The People in thefe Iflea are generally reprefenttd as thQyi|ft brutal-and^ 
intractable of ail Savages, with whom there can be no dealing, as they are faid^jUjbrder vritb-' 
out Mercy all Strangers who come to or happen to be wrecked upon their Coaft8.^^H|t notwith- 
fianding thefe Storks, if I have been rightly informed, a late Governor found Meant^t4..enten 
into a ^rrefpundence with fome of them, and even prevailed fo far as to engage them to'come 
and make him a Viflt at Fort Marlborough.^ It is not at all unUkely that if thiS' Interconris 
could be improved, we fhould be able from thefe new Countries to deritw fome Advantages that- 
might very well compenfate our Trouble in vifiting them. The Conunodities they may affi>rd,, 
•‘though not Objects to the Company might be fo to their Servants; and it is very uwU known’ 
that the private Trade in the ^ft Indies turns not only highly to the Benefit of dioie con¬ 
cerned in it, but alfo to this Nation, on which Account it has very wifely permitted, and' 
is the Means of carrying no finall Quantiqrof different Kinds of Goods fioiD'hence,.that W(»id'> 
not otherwife find a Faffage to the Eaft. 

h The Caufes'of our not extending our Trade in thefe Parts fo far as might have been nu 
lipaally expelled may be reduced to Three. The Elrft, our Faftoriee in diftant Farts being often» 

expofedb 
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As *wc have no Eftablifliment in China pur Commerce with that Em¬ 
pire does not, ftridlly fpeaking, belong to this Chapter y but as we be¬ 
fore made a fmall Trefpafs on Geography in fpeaking therein of the liland 
of St. Helena, though belonging to another Quarter of the Globe, fo for 
the fame Reafon, that is, to bring this Subject into one View, we will now 
trefpafs a little upon Method in order to treat briefly of this Matter. Our 
Company fends now many more Ships thither than formerly and brings 
Home large Cargoes, the mofl: valuable Parts of which confift in raw and 
wrought Silk, fome Cotton ManufadureS, Tea, China, and in the private 
Trade, Variety of Drugs and much lacquered Ware. On the other Hand 
the Chinefe take from us fome Broad Cloth and other Woollen Goods by 
which we get little j Lead, on which there is no great Profit, Sandal Wood, 
Cardamoms, and Pepper. The Balance, which is much in their Favour, 
being paid in Silver. It manifeftly appears from hence of how great Con- 
fequence it would be to diminifli this Balance by introducing Commo¬ 
dities from Europe, or other Parts of India, as the Dutch do Spices, and 
which is certainly a Thing that is or may be at leafl: in fome Degree prac¬ 
ticable. As for the raw Silk we import, as it is manufadiured here, 
and as the wrought Silks are again exported, this Part of their Cargoes 
is of Benefit to the Nation, which is the great Point to be attained, and 
ought therefore to be kept conftantly in View ». 

This 

expofed to Ruin by Invafions, intefline Confufions, and Revolutions in the Countries where they 
were fettled. In the Second Place, they were not a little hurt by the embarralTed and incertain 
State of Things at Home, whence there were at the fame Time and in tlie fame Ports Ships of the 
Company, PermilTion Ships, and feparate Traders or InterJopers all carrying on their Com¬ 
merce under Englifh Colours. LaAly, (of which many Itillances might be given) the fuperior 
Power and finifter Arts of the Dutch. To fome One or more of thefe Cau^s were owing the 
Lofs of thofe Faftorics we formerly had in the Kingdoms of Pegu and Siam, as well as at 
Ilcan the Capita! of the Kingdom of Tonquin. A Settlement was )ifo eftabiiftied on Pulo Con- 
dore over againft the Coaft of Cambodia, where our Governor and moft of the People were cut 
ofFby their Macaflar Soldiers A. D. 1705. We had a Faftory at Siiccadanain the Ifland of Borneo 
in the Vicinity of a Diamond Mine; and another at Ban ar Martcen in the fame Bland. The 
former was withdrawn, and from the latter we were driven by the Natives. However A. D. 
1714 Sir Gregory Page being then-at the Head of the Direftion, a large Ship was fent under 
Captain David Bcekman, who made a profperous Voyage to the fame Place, though it is faid 
that a Fa£lory might be much more conveniently feated oppofite to the fmall Ifland of Pulo 
Lout, where there is high Ground, a healthy Air, and a good Port. It muft be acknowledged 
in favour of the feparate Traders and Interlopers, that they carried on their Commerce very' 
fuccefsfuliy in moft of the oriental Iflands with which we have little or none at prefent. 

» T he old Eaft India Companies carried on the Trade to China at their Port Amoy or Emoy, 
where they were very indifferently treated by the Chinefe. They endeavoured therefore to pro¬ 
cure leave to creft a Faftory at Niug-po, in which they did not fucceed. But with fome Dif- 
■ficulty they were allowed to fettle on the Ifland of Chufan, according to the Chinefe Orthography 
Tchcou-chan, about Three Leagues from the Contiaent, and from thence they had a free Trad« 
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This very fuccin<S Defcription and Detail of our Pofleffions in the Ball, 
and of the Advantages ariiing from them, demonftrates clearly of how- 
great Confequence they are to Great Britain. T he Manner in which they 
have been attained hath been alfo plainly ftated j but without defcanting 
upon that, it is a Point of much more Importance to confider how they 
may be retained, for this beyond all doubt is become a very important 
national Objeft. Their Diftance and their Extent may feem to render 
this exceedingly difficult, but if requifite to national Safety and Profpe- 
rity, it ought by no Means to be looked on as impoffible. The Firft Step 
feems to be fo to conneft the feveral Prelidcncies, as that by a Concur¬ 
rence of Councils and of Forces when neceffary they may reciprocally 
affift each other, for then all their feparate and diftinft Interefts would in 
every Inftance receive the Support of the Whole. A mild, uniform, and 
permanent Government ffiould be eftabliflied in every Prefideticy, allowing 
the Natives to live according to their own Manners and Cuftoms, which 
are fuited to the Soil and Climate to which they are enured by Habit, and 
the altering of which in the End might prove as contrary to our Inte¬ 
refts, as in the Beginning it would be to their Inclinations. The Laws of 
this Country ftcadily and ftridlly enforced by refpedlable Courts of Judi¬ 
cature, would controul the Condudt of Europeans. The abfolute Protedion 
from every Species ofOppreffion in either their Perfons or Properties would 
reftore Induftry and Manufactures amongft the Inhabitants, as well as con¬ 
ciliate their AfeClions, increafe their Numbers, and induce them from a Senfe 
of their being perfectly fecure to bring to Light their hidden and now ufelels 
Treafures. Foreign Commerce properly encouraged would foon return, and 
extending through new Channels augment the Confumption of our Com¬ 
modities, enlarge the Circle of Correfpondence through the Indies, furnifh 
new Articles for our Sales, and bring many of the old Ones hither on 
eafier Terms. The Whole of this Arrangement once thoroughly digefted 
and fully carried info Execution would, under the conftant Infpe^ion and 
Protection of the Legiflature, preferve in perfeCt Harmony every Branch 
of this political and commercial Syftera. 

toNing-po. This Iflnnd they deferted a little too haftily in the Year 1702. "^he iHand was 
indeed thinly inhabited, and in a very indilTerent Condition, but it had been one of the faireft 
flourilhing Ifles dependent upon that Empire till ruined by the Tartars, and had been 
re-fettled but a few Veais. The Port was very good, and the FaAory conveniently fituated. 
The great Point the Company had in view was to preferve a Correfpondence with the Japonele 
Junks that reforted annually to Ning-po. This alfo led them to transfer this Colony to PulO' 
Condore iri Hopes of getting the Chinefe and Japon Junks to touch there in their Way to Ton- 
ijuin, when, as we mentioned in the former Note, they were cut oft'. The Company fince than 
have refiimed their China Trade, and ftxcd at Canton, at which Port their Servants from Fort St^ 
George had traded for many Yuri, and at this Port and this Port only the Trade ftiil cootimies,. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Of die Britifli Forts and Settlements for the Protedion of Com¬ 
merce in Africa. 

T he prefent Chapter, win reach to no great Extent, though the Inter- 
courie with this Part of the World is and hath been highly beneficial, 
And in Procefs of Time will probably become much more advantageous to 
this Nation. Africa is a Peninfula, and the largtll Peninfula on the ter< 
raqueous Globe. It is bounded on the North by the Mediterranean, on 
the Weft by the Ocean, on the Eaft by the Indian Ocean and the Red 
Sea, and joined to Afia by the narrow IlUpnus of Suez, which is between 
Twenty and Thirty Leagues in Breadth. In Longitude it extends from 
Eighteen Degrees Weft to about Fifty Degrees Eaft from the Meridim 
of London, and from Thirty-four Degrees of North to fomewhat more 
than Thirty-four Degrees of South Latitude. It is diftinguiflied by Four 
remarkable Promontories j Cape Bona to the North, Cape de Verd to the 
Weft, the Cape of Good Hope to the South, and Cape Gardefuy to the 
Eaft. In Extent it meafures from Weft to Eaft One thoufand Five 
hundred and Fifty, and in Breadth from North to South about Fourteen 
hundred Leagues. It is divided into Two not very unequal Parts by the 
Equator, and lying almoft altogether in the Torrid Zone, the Climate is 
very hot, and the Soil in many Places parched and barren. This however 
js chiefly to be underftood of the interior Parts of the Country. In many 
other Places, more eljjecially on the Coaft, the Climate is more tole- 
rable,,andthe Soil very rich and fertile, producing Wheat, Barley, Rice, and 
other Kinds of Grain in great Plenty and Perfedion ; the Woods abound 
in feveral Kinds of valuable Timber, and other Trees that produce rich 
Fruits or precious Gums; it abounds in Cattle, Camels, Horfes, and 
with Elephants and almoft all Sorts of wild Beafts. The Bowels of the 
Earth and Mountains afford allb Quarries of fine Stones, and moft 
•Kinds of Metals, but in particular Gold and Copper in large Quantities, 
In regard therefore to Commodities, as well as Situation, it is evident rh-J 
few Countries are fitter than this for foreign Commerce *. 

» The 

* The inquifitive Reader, who (hall be inclined to go deeper into this Subje^, which indeed 
deferves great Con/ideration, may coufult J. Leonis Africant de totins Africae deferiptione 
novem, 8vo. Defeription de I’Afrique, par O. Dapper, fol. Nonvclle Relation de I’Afrique O 
oentale, park Fere Labat, lamo. 5 tom. Atlas Maritimus, fol.p. 236—276. Wood’s Sui 
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^ The whole Continent of Africa was not always what it is at prcfent, 
■the Seat of unlearned and unpolifhed Nations. For the Egyptians in the 
earlieft Ages were famous for Arts and Arms, for planting Colonies in 
diflant Countries, and for their Maritime Expeditions. In fucceeding 
Times the Carthaginians were no lefs diflinguilhed for their Turn to Im¬ 
provements of every Kind. They penetrated into and built Cities in the 
interior Part of this great Continent, their Commerce was extenfive, aud 
£0 were their Difcoveries, the Records of which Time however hath iP a. 
great Meafure buried in Oblivion. The Romans who fupplanted them> 
held the Inhabitants in a State of ievere SubjcAion, and were chieBy intent 
on fupporting their Power and railing a Revenue, The Goths and Van¬ 
dals over-run what the Romans had poBelfed, without taking much Fains 
to improve what they had acquired. The Arabs who followed them were 
as rude Conquerors as their PrecJeceBTors^ and have defaced and demolilhed 
thofe Remains of Grandeur, which even the Teeth of Time-had fpared. 
After Barbarifm had long prevailed, when Science revived in Europe, an In¬ 
clination quickly arofe of exploring foreign Lands, and the Situation of this 
immenfe Country naturally attraSied Notice. But who firft adventured 
Jiither admits of feme DoubL The French fay that the Inhabitants of 
Dieppe failed along a great Part of the Weft Ccaft in the Fourteenth 
Century, and made fome Eftablilhments there, which on account of their 
Civil Wars were abandoned. It is more certain that the. Portuguefe ia 
the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century undertook this Talk, in which they 
proceeded llowly, and with great Diliiculty, and were many Years before 
they doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and made themfelves acquainted 
.with the Eaft Side of this Continent. As thefe Expeditions coft them 
much Trouble and Expence, they arrogated to themlelves the .Sovereignty 
jof thefe Seas in Exclufion of all other Nations. The Englifti were the 
aext who attempted this Commerce; after them the Dutch, who conquered 
fcveral Places from the Portuguefe. The French interfered with them, 
.and when the Nature and Advantages of this Commerce became known, 
the Brandenburghers and the Danes became alfo Adventurers therein K 

Thi 

8vo. p. i79~-i93. Barbot’s Account of the Weft Coaft of Africa in Six'Books, io 
the Fifth'Vdume of Churchhill’s ColledVion of Voyages. Bofman, Snelgrave, Atkins, Smith’s 
•Voyages. Cafe of the Royal African Company and Supplement, 410. Mational and private Ad¬ 
vantages of the African Trade, 8vo. A Treatifc upon the Trade from Great Britain to Africa, 

an African Merchant, 4to. 

* The French Writers aliert that the Normans fettled on the Weft Coaft of Africa in A. D. 
*1 The Portuguefe began their Difcoveries niWler the Aufpice of the Infant Don Henry, and 
doubled the Cape Bojedor A. D. 1415. Vafqucz de Gama doubled the C.i'jie of Good Hope 
A. D. 1497. The Engliih areallowed to have traded on the Coaft of Guinei. A. D. 155 {. The 
TheDufch bc^an their Commerce thither about A. D. 1609, but their Weft India Company to 

Voi.. U. 4 L which 
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The Views of the Engliih Nation with refpda to this Commerce were 
earlier than is commonly mentioned. But thfere is no Certainty that any 
Veffels were actually lent thither till under the Reign of Edward the Sixth. 
In that of Queen Mary, and at the Beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s, it 
was ftill profecu^d by private Adventurers only. That great Princefs was 
the Firft who interpofed Royal Authority in favour of an exclufive Com¬ 
pany for a certain Term of Years. Under King James the Firft and King 
Charles the Firft Merchants were encouraged to trade thither, and for 
the Protection of their Ships Sir Nicholas Crifpe built at his own Expence 
a Fort at Cormantin. Another fmall Fort was alfo ereCted in the River 
of Gambia. The Dutch during this Period had eftabliftied their Weft 
India Company, invefting them with an exclufive Right to the Trade of 
Africa, and this Company having overpowered thePortuguiefe, aflumedthc 
fame Prerogatives they had exercifed. Soon after the Reftoration Charles 
the Second ereCled a Royal African Company, notwithftanding which the 
Dutch confifcated our Ships, and this brought on the Firft War in that 
Reign againft that Republic. This Company being quite exhaufted made 
over their Rights and EffeCls to another ereCled by the fame Monarch 
with exclufive Powers for the Term of One Thoufand Years. After the 
Revolution this Trade was in a great Meafure laid opCn and the Com¬ 
pany declining received annual Grants from Parliament for the Support of 
their Fortifications, till their Affairs falli^ into Confufion, the Public gave 
them a Compenfation for what they pofiHTeJ and transferred this Com¬ 
merce to an open Company under the Direction of a Committee chofen 
by the Merchants trading to Africa on their own Account, from the Ports 
of London, Briftol, and Liverpool, in which State, though not without 
fome Alterations, it ftill remains c. 

From 

which they granted this Trade exclufively, with great Privileges and Advantages, was not ef- 
tabliihed till 1621. The French had an Eftablhhment in the River of Senegal A. D. 1626. But 
tbdr Firft Company was not eftabliftted till A. D. 1664. 

* It is generally fuppofed that we did not trade to Africa till the Reign of Edward the Sixth. 
Pat it clearly appears that in the Twenty-fccond of Edward the Fourth, A. D. 1481, Application 
was made to that Monarch by the King of Portugal, John II. to ftay Sir John Tintam and Pierce 
Fabian, who were fitting out Ships for the Coaft of Africa, and fome fay they aAualij: n\jide 
fuch a Voyage, and were immenfe Gainers thereby. The Firft exclufive Company was eftab^ 
lilhed by Queen Elizabeth in 1588 for a Term of Years. King James the Firft, A. D. 1618, 
erefled another Company under the Title of the Company of Adventurers of London trading 
to Africa. King Charles the firft, A. D. 1632, eftabltlhed a new Company. Something of the 
fame Kind was done in 1.651 by the Powers then fubfifting. King Charles the Second, A. D. 
1662, fettled this Trade in the Company of Royal Adventurers of England, the Term of Yeats 
granted by bis Father to the former Company being expired. This Company of Royal Adr 
venturers having obtained a Compenfation for their Rights, the fame^King creAed, A. D. ifiysi, 
the Royal African Company, as is faid in the Text, for the Term of One thoufand Years, lo 
1673 ^e-Sum of Fifty thoufand Guineas were coined out of Gold brought from Africa. This 

Commiur 
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From Port Sallee where the Limits of the Company, began to Cape 
Blanco, fuppofed by many to be the moft Wcftera Point of Africa, com- 
prdiending a Space of Six hundred Leagues, it was generally believed there 
was no Port. H^ever near Ten Years ago, Captain George Glas, being 
furniihed with a Ve^cl of Two hundred and Fifty Tons, with a fuitabl$ 
Cargoe by private Merchants, proved this Notion to be lalle by entering 
into a good Harbour, which he called Port Hilllborough. It was iituatea 
in a wholefome Climate, the adjacent Country plentiful as well as pleafant, 
where he traded with the Inhabitants for feveral valuable Commodities,' 
and procured from them a Cefliion of this Port, and a fmall Diftrid: round 
it to the Crown of Great Britain. But this Gentleman, after fuffering a 
long Imprifonment in the Canary Iflands, being murdered on Board die 
Ship in which he was returning Home, this Difcovery hath been no fur¬ 
ther profecuted, though it may poilible be thought hereafter a Matter of 
more Importance d. 

The next Place of any Note is an indifferent Port called by the Por- 
tugucfe who difcovered it, Rio de Ouro, or the River of Gold, becaufe 
there they met with this precious Metal, where an Englifli Ship once en¬ 
tered, but no fucceeding Attempt hath been made. To the South of 

Company was determined April the Tenth 1752, fay an Aft palled in the Twenty-fifth of his 
late Majefty’s Reign, the new open Company to whom all their Rights were transferred being 
previoufly eflablifhed. In the Year 1764 the Fort of Senegal and all its Dependencies were by 
Aft of Parliament granted to this new ^mpany. But the Traders to Africa conceiving this to 
be prejudicial to their Interefb, this Aft was repealed by another in the fucceeding Year, and 
the Forts in Senegal, and all .the Forts and Settlements to the North of Cape Rooge, or the 
Red Cap:, were abfoluttly veiled in his Majelly, his Heirs and SuccclTors, in which State they 
remain at prefent. 

** This Difcovery of Captain Glas, when firft propofed, was thought of fuch Importance that hy 
the Statute lafl mentioned his Majelly was authorized by the Advice of his Privy Council to make, 
to that Gentleman, his AlTociates or Afligns, a Grant by Letters Patent, not exceeding Twenty- 
one Years, of the foie Right to the caivying on Trade to a Port by him difcovered on the CoaA 
of Africa called Regcala or Gueder, fubjeft to be redeemed at any Time, for fnch a Compen- 
lation as Ihonld be judged reafonable by Parliament. This Port, to which he give the Name of 
Port Hilllborough, lies in the Latitude of Thirty Degrees Thirty Minutes North, almoft oppofite 
to the Canary Hies, and the Ctllion thereof wiih a Dillrift of Land by the Natives, together with 
a Draf it of the Harbour, was by him or his AlTociates depofitcd with the Board of Trade. Whea 
from thence with fomc Goods there unfaleable, to the Canary Illands, his People 
traded with the Natives till upon fome Quarrel between them they were driven from the Cow, 
and loft much the greateft Part of their Property; however they brought away about One hun¬ 
dred Ounces of Gold, a Tun of Orchiila, as much Bees Wax, Six Tons of excellent Wool, Two 
hundred Weight of Oftrich Feathers, Twelve hundred Deer and Four thoufimd Goat Slttns. 
Captain Glas wrote and intended to have publiftied an Hiftory of this Part of the Coaft of Af¬ 
rica, which would have been both curious and ufeful, but his unfortunate Death prevented that 
valuable Work from appearing. It is however to be wiftied that the Elfefts of his Difcovery 
fliouid not be loft to the Nation for many Rcafons which we have not Room to mention here. 
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-this lies Argouin; firil; in the Hands of the Portaguefe, who built a good 
Fort there, taken from them by the Dutch, reduced while in their Handsr 
by the French, who demoliflied it. The Brandenburghers r^ettled it, the 
French reclaimed it at the Congrefs at Ryfwick, but it was adjudged as a 
Dcrelid to the former, who fold it afterwards to tibe Dutch. Twenty 
Leagues to the South of Argouin, where the Fort now lies in Ruins, we 
meet with Port Andric, where formerly there was a confiderable Trade for 
Gum.^But the Sea running very high, the Shore being dangerous, and 
the Goods brought on Board in Boats, it is novir but little'frequented 

We come next to the River of Senegal, which makes the North as thr 
River of Gambia does the South Boundary of the Province of Senegam- 
bia, nowin the Hands of the Britifli Government. In the Firft of thefc 
Rivers there is an Ifland of the fame Name, which while in the Pofleflion 
of the French was called St. Louis. In this the Governor refides, with a 
competent Garrifon, and from thence by Fadtories on the Continent is 
carried on the Gum Trade which is of fo great Confequence to this Country. 
In the River Gambia there is another Ifle upon which ftands Fort James, 
formerly belonging to the African Company, now in the Flands of Go¬ 
vernment. In this there is t Lieutenant Governor fobordinate to the 
Governor of Senegal. Between the Mouths of thefe Two Rivers, and in 
the Vicinity of Cape Verd, lies the Ifland of Goree, where the Dutch had 
formerly a ftrong Fort taken from them by the French, and from the 
French in the laft War by a Britifli Squadron, but reftored by the Treaty 
of Paris, by which Treaty Senegal and all- its Dependencies were in the 
cleareft and moft explicit Terms given up to Great Britain. The River of 
Gambia is navigablehy Veflels of Two hundred Tons Burden for Six hundred 
Miles, and the Commerce here and in the Province of Senegambia is cer¬ 
tainly capable of very great Improvements. In order to this it hath been fug- 
gefted as the moft proper Expedient, that as the interior Country is very 
unhealthy in refpedt to Europeans, to breed up feme of the Children of 
the Natives in fuc> a Manner as to enable them to tranfadl Bufinefs with 

, • Cape Blanco lies in Twenty Degrees Thirty Minutes North Latitude, from thence the Coaft 
turns EaAward, making a deep Bay, in the Bottom of which lies the Ifland of Argouin ..^-'hout 
Three Miles long and Two broad, and at the Oiflance of Two Miles from the Continent.' Rid** 
de Ooro lies to the South almoft under the Tropic of Cancer. Port Andric, or as the French fbell 
it Portendric, is, as we have faid in the Text, a very poor Place in a rocky Bay, of which they 
took Pofleffioa, and built a nuferable Fort, which they abandoned as ufelefs after the Ceflion of 
Senegal. The Gum Coaft begins at Cape Blanco, and is fupplied from Three Forefts, Sahal Le- 
biar, and Afattk, belonging to Three Arab Tribes, who draw from them a confiderable Revenue 
Thefe FosePs are about Ten Leagues from each other, and about the fame Diftance from Port 
Andnc, much nearer to the Faftories belonging to Senigal, by which Means that valaable Track 
centers there. • 
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thetr Cbtintfymeh at the Pofts 'vdthia Land, and finn) thence aifo other * 
Advantages mig^t arife/.- ’ 

At Cape Rblco, Cape Kou|e or the R^ed Cape, the Windward Coaft bc«-^ 
gins, upon which the j^rtu^uefe have a few Settlements, fome of them 
within Land,’though vvbhave ndiie. Yet our VeiTels trade there, though with 
great Caution, from tHe*Perfidy as well as Ferocity of the Natives, In the 
■M«jte«.of Sierra the'onlYPlace that we now hold; is Bance Ifland, in' 
which the old Afncan Cbtr^ny had a ftrongFort, which they abandoned 
when their Affiltirs declined, and being occupied and repaired by fome 
Merchants, it is now become private Property. In Geroera, or as we 
ufually call it Sherbro River there are the Ruins of an Englifli Fort, and we 
Rill fend Ships thither, and carry on a confiderable Commerce with the- 
Inhabitants. The Grain; Malaguetla, or Pepper Coail begins atCapcMonte, 
and ends at Cape Palmas, comprehending about Sixty Leagues, along* 
which we drive a confiderable Trade with the People, who are of a quiet’ 
Difpofition, though we have no Forts in any of the Rivers. The Ivory 
or Teeth Coaft fuccceds next, in which our Commerce is carried on in 
the fame Manner without Settlements, and the Number of our Ships-that 
refort thither, together with the Intereft that the Natives have in pre— 
ferving our CorrdTpondcnce, enable, us to deal largely in Elephant’s Teeth, , 

' The Ifle on which our Fortftands in the Riwof Senegal, is in the Latitnddof Sixteen De« 
grees or thereabout, the lile of Geree-in 14*. 40^. North Latitude. James Fort in the River of' 
Gambia in Thirteen Degrees Twenty Minutes nearly. The Gam frtMn; whence this Coaft de¬ 
rives its Denomination, is fometimes called Gum Arabic, and Ibmetimes Gum Senega. ■ The 
Reafon of the Firft Name was its being imported from Arabia and Egypt-ioto Europe, and is 
nerally efteemed to be the Produce of the Acacia vera. But from the .great Quantities brought 
from the Forefts before-mentioned, it acquired the Name of Gum Senega. There are Two Sorts- 
of it, which feem to diSer only in Colour, the One being White, the other Red. We will give the ' 
Reader a more fatisfaAory Account than hath hitherto appeared from a Perfon perfe(ft!y weH ac' 
quainted with theie Forefts. ** The Woods where the Gum Senega grows begin about Ten - 
** Leagues E. S. E. from Portendaric, and from thence ftretch a great Way. to the Eaftward. 

" The Tree or rather lar^ge Both that produces this Gum is an Evergreen Thorn, the Seafon,. 
'* whentt isgathered is mthe Months of December, January, February, and Ivlarch, according,. 
*• as the Seafon is early or late. The Quantity produced depends upon the Seaibn. The Years 
*' when they have the greateft Crops are whdh it rains plentifully, and when the-Locufts come 
* * ipi.rw jdiately after, and devour all the Leaves of the Gum Trees. This it feems prevents. 
'*nme Juices of which the Gum is compofed from being drawn out of the Trank and Branches 

into the Leaves; wheor U i| ripe fw ^thering it burfts the Bark-of the Tree and forms into 
*• clear Balls about the Size of a Pigeon’s Egg. But the Azanaga.in order to procure a greater ■- 
** Quaotity help.it but by making an Incifion in the Barx with their long Knives.” Immenle.- 
Qnantitks of this Gum, which the Natives frequently uie for Food, are confumed in Europe in * 
Medicine, in feveral Trades, and in fome ManufaAures, to^which it is abfolutely neceflary. A. D. 
1771 there were Forty-three Englifh ShiM bn this Coaft, who befidei Three thoufand Threes 
koodred and Ten Staves, brought from weDce Four hundred Tons of Gum Senega. 
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ill Cam Wood, and Drugs, but chiefly in Negroes for the Service of our 
Plantations in the Weft Indies B. 

At Cape Appolonia the Gold Coaft begins* and ends at the River Lagos. 
This hath been always conlidered as of great Conftquence to Britain. 
The Two laft African Companies built at different Times the following 
Forts, Appolonia, Dixcove, Succondee, Commenda, Cape Coaft Caftle, 
Annamaboe, Tantumquerry,.Winnebah, Accra, Prampram, and Whidjh- 
which ftill fubfift, and are under the Direftion of the African Committee, 
who receive annually from Parliament not lefs than Ten thoufand, fome- 
times Thirteen thoufand, and even Fifteen thoufand Pounds for their Sup¬ 
port. Thefe were formerly, and may be now of lingular Utility in main¬ 
taining the Credit and Honour of the Nation, in protecting our Veftels 
that trade upon the Coaft, and in affording them Shelter and Protection 
in their Dealings with the Natives, which is the more neceffary as there 
are feveral Dutch and Danifh Forts upon this Coaft, and at Whidah the 
Fnglifh, French, and Portuguefe have Forts within Gunfhot of each other. 
Great Care therefore fhould be taken to infpeCt our Forts from time to 
time to lee that they arc in good Condition, and if any of them arc of little 
Ufe it would be prudent to demolifh thefe in order to preferve the Reft in 
a more refpecftable State at the fame Expence b. 

At the River Lagos commences what is called the Bite or the Bite of 
Benin, which ends at Cape Lopez. In this long TraCt of Coaft there 

S This Traftof Coaft from Cape Rouge made formerly a greater Figure in our Accounts tlian it 
does at prefent. The conftant Demand, the great Profits produced, and tlic quick Returns h. vn the 
Slave Trade feem to have lefTened the Attention to any other, at Icaft in this Part of Africa. What 
is yet carried on, is chiefly by private Traders fettled on the great Rivers, who p.irchafe Ivory, 
dyeing Woods, and other Things from the Natives, and fell them to the Ships th it rcp..ir an¬ 
nually to the Cordt. The Property of the Merchants who fettled Ranfc Illand is fecuied to tliem 
by that Aft of Parliament which eftablifhes the New Company. It might perhaps b ■ advi:eable 
to bring the private Traders under feme Regulation, and by granting them certain Advantages, 
to fecure their Correfpondcnce with Britifla Ships only. In A. D. 1771 the Number of Ships 
that vifited this Coaft was Fifty-fix, and they carried away Eleven thoufand Nine hundred and 
and Sixty Slaves. « 

‘ The principal Fortrefs we have is Cape Coaft Caftle, which with the Ptft ought certainly to 
be maintained in a proper State of Defence to fupport the Honour of the Nation in 
the Natives and Foreigners. They ought alfo to be made conftantly fci vieeable to the Purpofes 
for which they were erefted, and are maintained at the P'.xptnce in a long Courfe of Years of 
immenfe Sums to the Nation upon a Troft and Confidence that they would be fo employed. The 
Parliament upon the Petition of the African Traders have, more efpccially in the prelent Reign, 
done much, and have Ihewn great Readinefs upon proper Information to do more. A. D. 1771 
there were fent to this Coaft Twenty-nine Ships, who carried away Seven thoufand Five hundred 
Twenty-five Slaves* 


are 
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are the Rivers of Benin, New Callabar, Bonny, old Callabar, and feveral 
others, and notwithftanding that in thefe we have not either Fort or Settle¬ 
ment, yet our African Traders fend thither more Ships, and purchalemore 
Negroes thereon, than in any of the feveral Coafts wehavementioned.This 
is the more extraordinary, as the Shore is dangerous, the Navigation of 
tlie Rivers difficult, and moft of the Inhabitants, who are very numerous, 
equally perfidious and barbarous h To the South Eaft c**' Cape Lopez lies 
hlajuuiba, where fome Ivory and much Cam Wood ispurchafed. Loanga 
.^liqg next, then Malemba about Thirty Leagues South. About Seven 
T.ea*gues farther lies Cabenda, where the African Company had a Fort, 
v.’hich hath been deftroyed by the Portuguefe. The River Congo lies 
Ten Degrees from hence, beyond which we have no Trade. The Por¬ 
tuguefe are Mailers here, having on the Coaft of Angola the City of Loanda 
St. P.aurs, from whence they carry on a great Inland Trade by Caravans to 
their Colony at Mozambique on the Eali Side of Africa. The Coafl; from 
the River Congo to the Cape of Good Hope is Seven hundred Leagues 
in Extent, and poffibly fome commodious Ports may bedifeovered thereon, 
though leldom or never vifited at prefent 

After this fliort Detail of the State of the Britiffi Commerce on the 
Coaft of Africa, from Port Sallee to the Cape of Good Hope, containing 
an IvXtcnt of about Three thoufand Leagues of Coaft, it is natural to con¬ 
clude with fticwing the national Advantages arifing from this Trade. To 
reprefent thefe fully would be a Work of extreme Diillculty, to trace them 


‘ 'I'he ni;mcrons Difficulties .nncl perpetual Hazards to which Siiip: tra.lini; on this Coaff are 
c< niiiiii.illy expofed, and their having no Affiftanceor Protedlion but wluit aiiltfs from their enva 
I'kicc, makes the ReCort hithc a ’Thing almoft incredible. The Ships however being properly 
ev]uipped, veil manncil, tinder the Command of Officers of great Caution and long Txperience, 
iinuc ihofe Da:ig,ei> annually for the Sake of Profit. They are however fometiincs cut off, and Mu- 
liiuei: atrcMidtJ with much WooJfficd arc more frequent. Yet in the Midff of ihcfc Kmbarralfments 
the Trade to this C iull is coiiffantly Increafing ; fo that in 1771 the Niinil)er of Ships employed 
liieieon were Sixty-ilirec, and the Number of Slaves purchafed by them 'J'ueiity-threc thoufand 
’Three hundred and One. 

'' 'J'hc Ivory bought upon this and upon the other Coaffs, for in fmallcr or greater Qitan* 
tiiics it is boiij’ht on all of them, confills of larger and leffcr Teeth. Hut t. hcrc they come from 
is hardly known, except that they arc brought from the interior Part of the Country. The 
former arc fupptjfed to be the ’Teeth of old Tlephants, the latter of young, or fbmetimes the Sea- 
li..- c, which are remarkably white and fine, but brittle. The red Wood is excellent in its Kind, 
and other Drugs for Dyeing might becafily had, fince the Ufe of many of them is known even to 
the Natives. 'I'he Gold is either wrought for the Ornaments both ot Men and Women in fmall 
Pieces. 1 ,nmp or Rock Gold, which they pretend is brought from the Miner of a larger Size, but 
from it; being frequently mixed there is great Rc.afou to doubt that it has been melted and caff-. 
The greateff Tart however is in Duff, in the (allifying of which they are very dextrous, which vil- 
l.'iinoiis Art they have been taught by the Europeans. On the Whole of this Coaff, A. D. 1771, 
there came but Four Ships, and thefe carried away a Thoufand and Fifty-oac Slaves. 

minutely 
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minutely, would employ a confiderable Volume, and in any Degree 
flats their true Value requires fuch a Meafure of Information as very few 
poffefs. It may futHee for the prefent Purpofe to make the candid and 
judicious Reader fully fenlible th.it thefe Alfertions are well founded. In 
the Firll Place then this Trade is carried on for the moft Part by the Ex¬ 
port of our own Commodities and Manufadures, and - thefe ariiing from 
their Labour rewards the Induftry of our own People. In the next it is 
entirely carried on in our own Shipping, which is another great Advan¬ 
tage, and this too in many Rcfpefls. \Vhat is wanting to compleat the 
Alfortments for the Ships thus employed, cxclufive of our Home P v c 
ducc', is made up from Manufadturcs brought by our own Subjedls from 
the Eaft Indies. Add to all this that we import no Articles of Luxury, 
but-on the contrary fuch as are abfolutely neceflary to our own M inufac- 
tures, or which being wrought up here are for the moft Part re-exported. 
Hence it appears that the Amount of this Trade, which viewed in this 
Light ^nly is very confiderable, muft be efteemed fo much clear Profit to 
iRe Nation, which is more than can be faid of many others h 

All this however is but a Part, and not the moft confiderable Part o£ 
the Benefit arifing to Great Britain from tlie African Commerce. For it 
is to thft that we owe the greateft Part of the Advantages derived from 
our Pkffitations in America, in which the Labour is chiefiy performed by 
Negroes. To be convinced of this we need only confider that the clear¬ 
ing of Woods, the Cultivation of Sugar, Rice, and Tobacco, can in thofe 
fultry Climates be performed only by them. If any Thing farther be ne¬ 
ceflary we may compare the State of thefe Colonies and the Returns made 
by them to the Mother Country before and fince the Introdudljp.n of Ne¬ 
groes, which will very clearly demonftrate that both their Subfijftence and 

1 Tlie conftant, regiilir, and increafmg Demands of this Trade have had wonderful F.lTcffs 
upon our Maaufaftiires, and have kept Multitudes employed in them, which will be moreca/ily 
conceived, if we confider in a few Inftnnccs only what go to make up their Gargoes, which are 
compofed of Woollen, Silk, Linnen, Cotton Goods of many Sorts, I.cather, Brai.'^, Steel, Iron, 
Glafs, Earthen Ware, Fire Arms, Gunpowder, &c. In A. D. 1771 there were employed in this 
Trade One hundred and Seven Ships from Liverpool, Fifty-eight from London, Twenty-five from 
Briftol, Five from Lancafter, befides feveral finall Vcflels, in the Whole One hundicil and Ninety- 
five Ships, of the Burden altogether of Fifty thoufand Tons, exclufive of Vclfels emplo)ed in the 
fame Trade from the Plantations. The (^lantity of Eaft India Mannfaftures exported i^alfo 
very great, and for their more effcffual Supply in tliem, fpecial Powers have been granteo Tu** 
the Eaft India Company within thefe few Years. To the Articles already mentioned of their 
Imports, we may acid Rice, Hides, Wax, different Kinds of rich Gums, Ebony, and other fine 
Woods, and a Variety of v,aluable Drugs, which fufficicntly juftify what bath been fitid on 
this Subjeft in the Text. 
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Thbxs is ftill another Point that ittcrits Jwotke, which Is, ^fat kvik 
thefe great and numerons Emoluments'arifiilg froth tho A^can 
merce are capable of btmg veiy much augment^, th 
adopting proper Regulations and granting neceiT^ EnCpujitgniie^ 
more effectually carrying i| on. By caufing judicious 'l^ntfi^s tO to 
'I' vas to new and i^imJ^:^mmodtties that auiy be br^^ l^blh that 
vaft Country, which hh y^ o from our flight Acqimntance Only with its 
Coaits have efcsqKid ail Knowledge, or are but imperfe^y or im^ertainly 
known. By attempting to make further Difeoveries on What is ciflkd the 
Coaft of the Defart, and of that long TraCt from the River Congo to the 
Cape of Good Hope, which could hardly fail of producing farther'Advan<* 
tages. To this we may add, that if fomc'at Icaft of our Forts wens pit in a 
more rcfpeclable Condition, and the Natives properly encouraged to £bRie 
about them, the Soil and Climate might induce us with great ProbihiKcy 
to hope that fome very rich and valuable Comnkodities we now take from 
Foreigners might be raifed there, which would come to us fooner and of 
courfe in greater Perfection than we can have them at prefedt. Thcfe 
Settlements would have alfo this peculiar Circumftance to recommend 
them, that nothing which could be cultivated there could poffibly inter¬ 
fere with the Produce of Britain «. 


” In order to Form fome Idea of what is above-mentioned, it will not be amifs to remark, that 
in the Year 1771 the whole Number of Negroes exported was42,i46, and of thdTe the Liverpool 
Merchants carried 29,250. The Produce of thefe, to fay nothing in this Place of the numerous 
V^dvantages derived from them, which will however, as hath bera already mtotioned, appear in 
the next Chapter, according to a moderate Computation amounts to One Million and a Half Ster¬ 
ling, and the Produce of the other Branches of this Commerce have been oomputed St fiibr A 
Million more, that is. Two Millions in the W-hoIe. 

" It is fomewhat more than Threefcore Ykrs ago that the Mcrdiants of Liverpool entt^red 
into this Trade, which they began by lending only a fmgle Ship. In A. D. 1752, die wboht 
Number of Ships employed in this Commerce were but Eighty-eight, and of thefe Fifty-eight were 
from Liverpool. As an inftanceof what might be exp^ed from One or-more CdonU^ 
might be eftabiifhed in fome Part of this Country it may be remarked, that die French btijuafe * 
from thence Indigo fnperior to any of their owfi from the Weft ladies, and adirD. tbatgro\m||f 
there almoft every-where it might be bad in any Quantities. Guinias were firll coined A.D. 

..uu tb give Credit to the new Company by Shewing whence the Gold was brought, were marked 
with an Elephant. Formerly it was computed that we brought«nnnal!y from hundred to^ 
Gne hundred and Fifty thoufand Ounces of Gold from Africa, what we tu>w<ibfing Is aotxkoowBs' 
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CHAP. V. 

The Britifli Colonies and Settlements in Amencai 


T he spirit of Difeovery we mayfafely aMrm, appearedas early in t?.!: 

in any Part of Europe; and in reiped to the Continentof America our 
aftual Difeovery was the earlieft of all. For Sir John Cabot vifited fo much- 
of that Continent as we now poflefs in the very fame Year that Vafquezi 
de Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and a Year before the Great 
Columbus faw any Part of the Main Land of that extenfive Country. We 
never from that Time loft Sight of this Objeift, though from the Situ¬ 
ation of our Affairs it was profecuted at iirft but ilowly, yet being in the 
Haad^ of Perfon^of Rank and Property, it kept up an enterprizing Dif- 
pofition which gradually rendered the Bftabli&ment of Colonies pradi- 
cable, and even thefe were at firft fettled, and for a confiderable Space 
of Time fupported at federal great Men’s Expence. Things are now in¬ 
deed exceedingly changed, and in lefs than Three hundred Years we fee a 
great Part of the Wilds and Waftes of America become rich and well 
cultivated Countries, fettled and improved,.' as well as poftelTed by Multi-r 
tudes ofBritifh Subjedsa. 

It muft hotwsver Be acknowledged, that the fignal and folid Advan¬ 
tages that have arifen from our Colonies, are by no Means fuch as oc¬ 
cupied our primary Expedtarions. Thefe were excited by fanguine Hopes 
of finding Regions full of rich Mines, or abounding with valuable Spices. 
The Expedition of Cabot was undertaken to difeover a North-Weft Paf- - 
fage to the Indies, and very many fubfequent Voyages were made with 

• We have already m a former Chapter faid fo much of the Genius and Character of Henry 
the Seventh, that it nuy fuihee to fay here, that he granted his Letters Patent to John Cabot 
and his Three Sons for the making Difeoveries in Parts unknown, which bear Date the Fifth 
of. March in-the Eleventh Yeai^ of his Keign, A. D. 1495. They did .not however fj^from 
Briftol till Two Years after, and on the 24th of June 1497 firft faw the Continent of AmtHttr; 
as we learn from Fabian in hi* Chronicie, who lived at the Time. Vafquez de Gama doubled 
the Cape of Gwd Hope on, the I9tb of November in thtf fatne Year. Columbus failing from the 
Wand of Trintdada firft difeover^ the Continent of Apicrica in the Month of Auguft 1408. Tho^ 
curious Reader, who is defirous of feeing the Hiftory <rf thefe early Difeoveries, may pci ufc Eden, 
Hakluvt, an.i Purchas’s Collections. 


a View 
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a View of reaping the fame Golden Harvefta with the Spaniards *>. But 
by the kindly Interpofition of Heaven thefe Aims were difappointed, and 
we were led as it were by the Hand to Schemes of more Utility, and 
much more Emolument. The Countries we found furnilhed no valuable 
Metals, but they furniflied plentiful Employment for Induftry, and this 
in due Time hath been followed by lading and increafing Profits. This 
gradually reconciled us to that Lot which had been affigned us, and we 
have long continued to profecute with indcfatij;able Prudence ^at Plan 
wtiich an All-wife Providence pointed out. 

At the Firft Forming of thefe Settlements, they were, as hath been al¬ 
ready obferved, fupported by Perfons of Figure and Fortune, and though 
no immediate Benefits might accrue to them, yet what was thus ex¬ 
pended was very advantageous to the Public. As the Numbers refort- 
ing thither increafed by Perfons wanting Employment, through Dif-, 
ference in religiaus^Sentiments, and civil Diflenfions, the Mother Country; 
continued to gain. Thefe People would have left Home had there been 
no Plantations, and would have been abfolutely loft to this Ifland, whereas 
in going to our Colonies, though they changed their Abode they remained;' 
ftilT a Part of the Nation. They had their Supplies from hence, and at 
loon as they were able they made their Returns hither. As their Circum- 
ftanccs improved their Demands grew larger, which by giving Employ¬ 
ment to Multitudes at Home, not only prevented detrimental Emigrations, 
but afforded Encouragement to Foreigiters to refort hither. By thel© 
Means our Lands improved, our Kents were raifed, new Mahufadures 
and Trades were introduced. Navigation encouraged, Shipping increafed, 
our Seamen augmented, and the Power and Wealth or the Sute was 
continually promoted. That thefe are not plaufible Conjedurcs, but cer¬ 
tain and inconteftable Fads, will appear from hence, that the Prolpcrityof 
Britain and of her Colonies have regularly and uniformly grown up and kept' 

** To how great a Degree thefe golden Dreams poflelled the Minds of the Nation in thole 
Days will appear from what Fabian fays of John Cabot, that he promifed the King to difeover 
A certain rich Ifland, which fo able a Man would never have done, and which the Tenor of the 
Letters Patents before-mentioned clearly fhew he never did. Sir Martin Fiobithcr in Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth’•'•Titne r.tifed great Expeflations of a Cc^id Mine in an Ifland near the Straits to which- 
he gave his Name, and in his 'FhiMl Voyage thither he brought over a great Quantity of yellow 
ftiining Spar, in which however not a fi^lc Gr-ttn of Gold was to be found. Sir Humphry 
Gilbert, who peiiflied in returning from Newfoundland, believed that he bad found a Silver Mine 
there, of which nothing hath been heard fince. The great Sir "Walter Raieigh fell into the 
fame Notion with refpeft to Guiana, but in all Probability was deceived. The Stale of oih- Co¬ 
lonics compared with thofe of the Spaniards clearly deroonflr.ite a Truth, upon which from its 
great Imporiaoce .md Utility we have often infifted, that it is Induflry alone which confti- 
^utes National Wealth. 

4 M 2 Pace 
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Pace with each ©there, in order to treat this very important SubjeS: with 
that Propriety and Pcrfpicuity it requires, the. eadeil and the moft natu¬ 
ral Method will be to coniider iirfl; the Provinces on the Northern; then 
thofe on the Southern Part of the Continent of America; alter thefe the 
noble Idand of Jamaica; Barbadoes, and the Leeward Idands next; and 
laiUy the ceded Ides. 

c It will be eafy for tbofe who take the Troable of e&qalring into the Rife and Progrefs 
of our Setdements, to difeover the true Caufes why they were ib long before they {bewty. iy 
Signs of that ^xat Confequence to which they have lince attained. They will fee that this was 
at firft owing to our Want of Skill in the Art of Colonization; that afterwards their intellineDi* 
viflons had va7 finiller EdeAs, which were heightened and increafed by Difappointments anaongfl; 
thofe who Ihonld have fupported them at honw, and, which was no incouliderable Caufe, our 
vadertaktag too many at once. But when Neceffity utged, and the Pra^ice of other Nations, as 
well as their own Experience, had taught them the Means of overcondng thefe DifScuIties, and 
put them on a ftri£c Attention to the Staples which fuited relpediiTely the diffoent Soils and 
Clinaates in which they were placed, they gradually emerged from their Obfeurity; and when 
they b^gan to make a rapid Progrefs, the Benefiu refuldng from their^^boars were facured to 
die bfotherocountry by the of I^vigation. 


SECT. 1. 

Contidnmg an Account of our Colonies on the Northern Part of the Conti¬ 
nent America^ viz, Hudforis Boy^ Labrador, Newfoundland, the Im¬ 
portance <f the Fijhery there, and upon the Banks ; Canada or the Pro¬ 
vince (f ^eiec. Nova Scotia, New England, New Tork, the Jerfeys. 
Pennfylvemia, Maryland, and Virginia, 

T he moft Northern Part of America, on which there are at prefent 
any Britifti Subje^s fettled, is the Coaft of Hudfon's Bay, which de> 
rives its Name from a bold and able Seaman who difeovered the Sfraits 
that enter into this great Body of Water, and after Two Voyages thither 
in Hopes of difcovering a North Weft Paffage perifhed in the Third by 
the Treachery of his own Petyle. It lies from Fifty to near Seventy De¬ 
grees North Latitude, and from Seventy-feven to Nincty-feven Degrees 
of Longitude Weft from London. The Bdlindaries on the North are not 
well dt^ned, on the Baft by a broken Coaft efteemed Part of Labrador; on 
the South, by the fame Country; on the Weft, by New North and South 
Wales. It extends in Length about Five hundred Leagues, and fomefay Four 
hundred in Breadth. The Climate is exceedingly cold, as the Bay is not 
free from Icc above Two Months in the Year. The Land is generally 

barren 
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barren ewept at the Bottom of the Bay» ^ere tiiere if finne Herbage aiM 
Trees. There are many 6ne Rivers that fall into the Bayv «t the Mouths 
of fomc of which Rand our Forts., The Properly of the Soil and an ex* 
cloiive Right to the Trade was granted by a Charter from King Cbarfes 
the Second, in which it is declared a Colcmy by the Name of Rupert’s- 
Land, and under this Charter is ftill held. As inhofpitahle as this Coun¬ 
try may appear, there is none better fupplied with Filh, Fleih, and Fowl j 
.Flour, Bifeuit, and other Neceflarics^ fuch as remain here in the .Com¬ 
pany’s Service receive annually from England. The Trade is Mnerally 
fuppofed to be very lucrative, and is carried on with little Trouble,, the 
Savages reforting thither with Furs, Caftor, and odier Goods in dieir own 
Canoes to the Number of about Twelve hundred every Year, and the& 
Commodities being fent Home in the Company's Ships produce very large: 
Sums at their public Sales . 

Labrador, Laborador, or New Britain, is a Country of great 1 ^ 6 -- 
tent, and thought to be inhabited by the Efquimaux;' As it is now in- 
difputably ours, it hath a Claim to be remembered, that in Time it may. 
be better known. It lies from the Latitude of Fifty to Sixty-three De¬ 
grees North, and in the Longitude of from Fifty to Seventy-five Degrees- 
Weft from London. It is bounded on the North Eaft by HudlbnV 
Straits, on the Eaft by the Atlantic Ocean, on the South Eaft by the Straits 
of Belleifle ; it is divided from Newfoundland on the South by the Gulpfa 
and Bay of St. Lawrence and Part of Canada, on the Weft by Hudfon’s 
Bay. It hath been ailerted by thofe who have vifitedthe Coafts, that the- 


» This vaft inland Sea was entered by Captain Hudfon on die 24th of June A. P. The.- 
Mouth of the Strcij'lu lies in 61" N.Lat. and in Lon. 64® W. The oppofite Month is in. 
62® 42' N. Lat. and in 77° 45' V/. Lon. They ars about Forty Miles broad, and Four hun¬ 
dred and I'wcnty long. The Coafts of this Sea are about Three thoufand Miles. TI* Char¬ 
ter bears Da;e the 22d May, in the 22d Year of the Reign of Charles 11 . A.'D. i66p, it waa' 
granted to Prince Rupert, the Duke of Albemarle, the Earii of Cratren, See. expreOy for thv 
Difeovery of a North-weft Pa/Tage. The Settlements by the Company are, the Prince of Wales’s- 
Fort on Churchill River, in jf “ N. Lat. a ftroftg Well-built Fort, and their chief Faftory s York 
Fort, in Nelfon River, 57® N. Lat. At the River Albany, 52* N. Lat. At Moofe River, £t® 
N. lit. and a fmnll Houle at Slude River, in 52“ N, Lat. The Number of Peiions mahttained 
in tbeje Ports is about One hundred and Twenty, moft of them hired from Orkney,-from Five 
to Twenty Pounds a-ycar, according to the Length of Time for which they inddnt. *016 like- 
Number of Men they employ on bcird their Ships, of which they fend Two, Three, or Four 
annually. They pt& the Straits in the Beginning of Augoft, and return in September. The- 
Navigation is very fafe, not a Ship being loft in Twenty Tears. Thdr Exports are faid to- 
be between Three and Four Thoufand Pounds; and their Two-Half-yearly Saleaamount, if we 
can depend on Mr. Dobbs, to near Fifty Thoufand Pounds. Tbefe confift in.Beaver, Deer. 
Skins, Whalebone, Caftor, Quills, and Feathers. If the Trade was laid'open, It is faid onr- 
Exports thither might be exceedingly enlarged, a very extenfive abd lucrative Filhery carried on,, 
much greater Quantities of Furs and Pdtry imported, and that many other Beneras.might acrue... 

-Climate; 
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-ditnate is ibmewfiat aulcter, aind the Soil rather bettor than in the Coun* 
try we have before deicribed. It is alio laid to prodace moft of the Nc- 
ceffarics of Life, if we except Coen, in great Abundance, and thougii no 
Settlements have been hitherto made, yet -the Filhcries upon its Coafts 
have been vciy plentiful as well as profitable, and it bath been allb fug- 
gefted, that if it fliould be found pradicable to fettle thereon, Whale Oil, 
Whale-bone and other Things might be prepared there, which would lave 
a great Expence, and enable us thereby to import foch Comtnodiljci 
much cheapCT ^ 

The Ifland of'Newfotradland was fo called by John Cabot, which 
-the French have adopted, and in their Language ftile it Terre Neuve. 
The Spaniards call it Terra de Baccallocs, or the Land of Cods. It lies 
from Forty-fix' Degrees Fifty Minutes to Fifty-one Degrees Thirty 
Minutes North Latitude, and in Longitude from Fifty-three Degrees 
Thirty Minutes to Fifty-eight Ehsgrces Twenty Minutes Weft from 
London. The Form is that of an irregular Triangle, the Bafe or 
South Side being Eighty Leagues in Extent, the Baft Side is the 
longeft, and the whole Circumference about Two huftdred and Fifty 
Leagues. It is bounded on the North by the Straits of Belleifle, which 
feparate it from Labrador; on the Eaft and South, it hath the Atlantic 
Ocean; and on the Weft the Gulph of St. Lawrence. The Climate, 
ahough fcvere enough, is more temperate than in either of the Countries 
hitherto mentioned. The Sml, at leaft on the Sea Coaft, which is all that 
we know of it, is poor and barren. A few Kitchen Vegetables with Straw¬ 
berries and Raiberries are all its Produce. The Country within Land is 
iBountMnous, and abounds with Timber; there are feveral Rivers which 
are plentifully ftored wiA feveral Sorts of Fifli, Abundance of deep Bays, 
and many good Ports. John’s and Placentia are the Two principal 
Settlements, and at each of thefe there is a Fort, the Number of People 
who remain here in the Winter hath been computed at Four thoufand. 
■‘The French by the Treaty of jLJtrecht were permitted to filh from Cape 

'* 'W« know Ik little of this Gomjstry of New Britaio, that we cannot fo roach as tell whether 
it is a Coatiuo^ or compofed of Weral Iflands, the latter being at leaft as probable as th^ for- 
roar, ft is not always the Beauty or the Fertility of a diftant Country that flroald recommend it 
to,a trading Nation j and of this we roay aflert New Britain to be a Proof; for, wicbont export¬ 
ing any Thing thither, withont having any Settlement, there hath been brooght from thence to 
the Value of Fifty thoufand Pouads in one Sunsmer. The Eiktroaux, who fometrmes vifit 
Newfoundlanil, have their Hnbitatioss in this Country * They live in the open Air during the 
Summer, and in Caverns during the Winter- it is worth Obfervatioa, that thefe People are com¬ 
pletely cloathed. They have Shiets made from Filh-guts, Breeches of Skins with the Hair turned 
Inwards, a Kind of Coat or Cbakof Bears Skin, and their Shoes or Boots of Seal Skint, whence* 
their Skin is of the/ame Colour with ours, if thefe People were civilized, might they noj wear 
our coarfe Cloths, Hofe, andLinnen ? and might they not pay us in Furs and Peltry, in Whalebone, 
Whale and Seal Oil aud Seal Skins ! and would not this be a profitable Trade i 


Bouavifta 
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Bbnavifta on the Eaft Side fx>tmd the North of the liknd to^jPoiht Rich on 
the Weft, and by the Treaty of Paris, they are allowed the Mes of St. Pierre 
and Miqtrelon, upon which they'are to-dry their Fifli, but not to ercift 
Fortifications of any Kind c. 

The great Importance of this Place arifes from its Fifliery, which is in 
Part carried on by the Inhabitants at the fcveral Harbours, which ^re about: 
Twenty in Number, who take vaft Quantities of Cod near the Ctwift,; 
WiUtli they bring in and cure at their Letfure in order to have it ready 
for the Ships when they arrive. But the great and extenfive Fifhery is on 
the Banks at fbme Diftance front the Ifland; The greatBank lies Twenty 
Leagues from the neareft Point of Land from the Latitude ofFoity-one* 
to Forty-nine, ftrctching Three hundred' Miles in Length and 8evtnty-,fivc 
in Breadth. To the Eaft of this lies the Falfe Bank, the next is ftiled 
"Vert or the Green Bank, about Two hundred and Forty Miles long, and. 
One hundred and Twenty over, then Banquero about the fame Sizel 
The Shoals of Sand Ifland, Whale Bank, and the Bank of St. PeterV^ 
with feveral others of lefs Note, all abounding widi Fifli. 

The Cod are caught only by a Hook^and anr expert Fifher will take 
from One hundred and Fifty to Three hundred and upwards in a Day, 
for the Fifh never bite in the Night, and the Labour is very great. The 
Scalbn is from May to Odtober, in the Height of which there arc from.' 
Five to Seven hundred Sail upon the Banks at a Time. The Fifh caught 
in the Spring Months are beft j they are-cored in very different Ways;. 
Some are ftiled White Fifh, others Mud Fifh, which arc ftowed- and i 
falted in the Hold, and will not keep long, but thebeft and moft va** 
luable are the dried Cod. The Quantity taken is^rodigious, yet in fome 
Seafons and in different Places varies confiderably, as the-Fifh frequently / 

«Thi3 Ifland of Newfoundland Is generally fuppofed to be aslaVgc, if not Mger thaa Ireland i -. 
and the Firft Accounts of it were fo flattering, that many Attempts were made to fettle thereon; 
Lord Baltimore obtained a Grant of the Soufh-eaft Gomer of the Ifle, built a good Hottfe there, . 
and went over thither with his Family, but removed-afterwards to the Gontiaent. The Truth 
is, thofc Accounts were falfe, for though the Summers are fotnetimes hotj- no Gr^ln comes,- or, ■ 
at leaf! very rarely comes to Pcrfcitioti. Sir Jofiah Clrild hatb fhewn, . that planting thSt tfland : 
is not the 1 iitereft of this Country’.. The Commodore of the King’s Squadron for the Prote{lion . 
of the Fifliery is, during the Time of his Residence, Governor of NeWfomndland. Difpbtes 
among the Fifliermen are fettled by the Maflcr whp-arrives firfl'iirthe Seafon in each erf their- 
numerous Havens, and who fur that Yc.ar is ftiled Lord of tbe-Htirbour, A Gentleman upon-, 
whofe Knowledge, Accuracy, and Veracity I can depend;'informs me, that is'A. jp. lydp the. 
Total of the Imports amounted to 37 lo 1 . and of the Exports to-i,Oi ijOSj-I. In the fttcccediM,' 
Year, A. D. 1770, the Number ol Topfeil Veflds entered inwards amounted to i4<^ an<fc*F< 
Sleeps and-ScUooBWs 50 ; and there were cleared outwards layTopfails, and 31 Sloops and : 
Schnoaers. 


change 
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change their Stations. Fifhing Ships, as they are called, lie upon 

the Banks, with the H<dp of their Boats take and cure their own Filh, 
and as foon as they are full fail for a Market. The Sack Ships proceed di¬ 
rectly to the Illand, where they purchafe Fifh from the Inhabitants either 
by Barter or Bills of Exchange. The principal Markets for Cod are Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the Weft Indies. The Vdue of this Fishery is computed 
at fome hundred thoufand Pounds annually, employing befides feveral 
hundred'Ships, fome Thoulands of Seamen, and .affording a Maintenance 
to a Number of Tradefmen of different Occupations, by which many^lSigcT'' 
Towns on the Weft Side of England accumulate Wealth, and at the fame 
Time contribute in many reipe^ to the Benefit of the Public 

The Countries or at leaft the greateft Part of thofe Countries which the 
French called New France and Louifiana, fince they came into the Pofo 
iefiion of the Crown of Great Britain are filled Canada or the Province of 
Quebec. The Firft of diefe is an Indian Name, derived from Kannata, 
which in the Language of the Iroquois fignifies a Village or a Number 
of Cabins. This great Country lies from Thirty-nine to Fifty-nine De¬ 
grees of North Latitude, and from Sixty-fcven to Ninety-feven Degrees 
of Longitude Weft from London. Its length from Weft to Eaft is about 
Eighteen hundred Miles, in Breadth from South to North it is about Twelve 
hundred Miles, On the North it is bounded by Hudlbn’s Bay and Lands 
unknown, on the Eaft by Hudfon’sBay and Labrador, by feveral Britilh Co¬ 
lonies on the South, and on the Weft by the River Miflifilppi and Lands un- 
^nuw/i. The Climate in fo vaft a Country muft be very diffei ent, buteveii ihc 
beft inhabited Part of it is certainly exceedingly cold, the River of St. Law¬ 
rence being ufiially frozen Eight Months in the Year, notwithilandin- winch 
it is on all Hands allowed that even in this long Winter the Wcaihcr is 
both wholefpme and plSafant. In the Weftern and Southern i ru tiie li- 

^ The great IfdlUy cf this Fiihery was very early feen, and very vlgorm^v purfutd , lor 0 . - 
hundred and Seventy Years ago, that is, in the Beginning of the Reign ol King Janie. I. \vi- h;.u 
Two hundred and fifty SaH employed therein. It is computed, tliat '1 hu.'-. Quintals of wet 
Filh make One (^utal -of dried Cod. Belides, the Livers of every,Hun 'I' J Quiutais m.; e a 
Hc^lhead of Oil; and excluilve of thefe, there arc many leller Advtmtages ; go in Oimi'jii- 
tion of the Expence. The iFifliery, as we have laid in the Text, produces t , :i ciaily in dillLr- 
ent Seafons, but it is judged to be a ♦ery good One when it protluces Thiee-iiu; dred thouland 
•Quintals of Filh, and Three thoufand Barrels ttf'.Oil, both equally l:de.tble and v:duabie Com. 
mpdities. As every Ship carnes Twelve, and each of ihcir Boars Eight Men, .cid as thefe re¬ 
ctum home in Six Months, there cannot be a more noble Nurfery fur Seamen. I'iie Artificer.*; 
and Tiaders employed in building, vifhtalling, and repairing thefe VefTels are vet v numerous in 
the refpeftive Ports from which they fail. I'hefe Circumflaoces juflify the partk^htr Attention 

S aid by Government to this Branch of the public Service, ip refp^ft to wha.h, hut the; may 
e #e{l informed, an annual and very diflinft Account, by which the Whole is fccn ui One Vitw, 
is delivered by the proper Officer to Uie Governor of ftcwfoundland, that is, to the Conunodorc 
«f hU Majefty’s Squadron. 
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tnate is milder. The Soil in general is fruitful, and when duly culti¬ 
vated proiluces every Thing requifite to Subliftence, Corn in great Plenty, 
a great Variety of Vegetables, and thole excellent in their Kind, feme 
Fruit Trees, as Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, an inimenfe Qu:m- 
tity of excellent Timber, and rjiany ,Trees and Shrubs of great Ufe in Dye¬ 
ing, and in Medicine. There arealfo very rich Mines of Iron and Cop- 
per. 7'here is no Country in the -World happier than this in Water Car¬ 
riage,. for befidcs Lake Superior, the Lake of the Illinois, Lake Huron, 
and Lake Erie, which communicate one with another. Lake Ontario and 
Lake Champlain, which both difeharge their Waters into the River of St. 
Lawrence, ther* are many other Lakes and Rivers that vvater all Parts of 
the Country. The City of Quebec, theSeat of Government, Hands about One 
hundred and Ten Leagues from the Mouth of the River of St. Lawrence, 
Montreal Sixty Leagues higher, and Tfois Rivieres between them. There 
are feveral large Villages, fortified Polls, and Settlements along the River, 
and in difTcrent Parts of the Country. The prefent Staples of Canada are. 
Furs, Filli, Oil, and Lumber j but as every Thing is now in a thriving 
Way, the Number of Inhabitants increafing, and their Commerce much 
more conhdtrable than it was, there is no Doubt that Canada will become 
daily of greater Confequence to Britain «?. 

Nova Scotia received that Name from its Proprietor Sir William Alex¬ 
ander, -afterwards created Earl of Stiriing, but the French when they ob- 

« The Inimenfity of this Country is fuch, that though folong Icnown to and in part pofTcfled 
by F.uropvans, \vc have llill but very imperfedt Notions of the interior Parts. This will be 
ealily comprehcndeci, if wc lellefl that upwards of One hundred Millions of Inhabitants would 
not render it fo populous as Great Britain. Yet it muft be allowed that it hath come into our 
Ihiiuls w'th gicat Advantage. We found in it many thoiifand People, Natives well accuftomed 
10 ajid fettled in the Country, and now tolerably reconciled to onr Government, the Benefits of 
w’oich tliey f. el ar.d acknowledge. There is Room enough for the different Nations of Indian.s, w^io 
with proper C.ire and Management may be rendered of great Utility. The Lakes and Water 
ComtvAinieations of all Kinds ought to be diligently explored, as they feem intended by Nature 
to fatihtate an Intercom ft-betweeu the People fituated in the different Parts of this vaft Con¬ 
tinent. Tite Indians t epot t that the Lake of Afliuiboils iti the mi ^ northern Part of this Couti- 
try is Six hundn d Leagues in Ciicumference, that the Soil about it is fertile, and the Air tem- 
peraic. If they aio to he ci edited it is the Source of all the great Rivers and Lakes, viz. the River 
of Bourbon, or- as we Aik* it Kclfou’s River, falling into Hudfon’s Bay, the River of St. Law¬ 
rence, which f a!!'. ini'J the Oee.in, the Miffiffippi, which difeharges itfelf into the Bay of Mexico, 
the Midbuii, a 'o 1 . great Rivet which falls into’riic former, and tinothcr large River running 
.lircftly Well. At picfent the Ftihery is a very great Objeif, as in the Gulph of St. Lawrence 
and on the Co.vff oi' L.ibiador tliey take vaft Numbers of Whales, Porpoifes, Seals, Sturgeon, fc- 
veral Sorts of D d, Salmon, and other Pifli. Agriculture tilfo makes a great Progrefs, and the 
Peltry and Fur 'rr.adc'. d.iily iucrcafe. The Total of the Exports in the Vear 1769 amounted to 
Ope hiirtJred Seven ih.. umfi-I Nine liundrcd Seventy lix 1‘ounds. The Number of Toplail Vclkls 
cnttrtd iiiiv..rds were eii',ltt, and Niucttcii Slo.ops j cleared outwards TweiVy eiglit Ships, 

.Mid Twenrv-two Sloop;; it; .V. D. 1770. 

Vot. il. 4 N 
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truded themfelves into this Country called it Acadia. It lies from Forty- 
three to Forty-nine Degrees of North Latitude, and from Sixty-two to 
Seventy-two Degrees of Longitude Weft from London. The Extent of 
it from South to North is about Three hundred and Sixty, and fromEaft 
to Weft upwards of Five hundred Miles. It is bounded on the North by 
the River, on the Eaft by the Gulph or Bay of St. Lawrence and the At¬ 
lantic, on the South by that Ocean and the Province of New England, 
and on the Weft by the River of St. Lawrence. The Form of this Country 
is very irregular. The greateft Part of it lies on the Continent, the Re¬ 
mainder, which may be about One Third, is a Peninfula, feparated from 
the Main by an Arm of the Sea called the Bay of Fundy, and joined to it 
at the North End by a narrow Ifthmus. It was to this Peninfula that the 
French would have confined their Ceflion of Acadia by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, contrary both to the Letter and Spirit of it. By this Means being 
well fettled on the Continent, having the Indians in their Intereft, and 
being in Pofleffion of the adjacent Iflands, our Colonics muft ever have 
been in a very precarious State; but now thefe Difputes are at an End, and 
we are in full Pofleffion of the Whole. The Climate is rather fevere in 
point of Cold, knd the Country much infefled by Fogs, which are how¬ 
ever not unwholefome, though unpleafant. The Soil where it is cleared^ 
if we may credit both Englifti and French Authorities, is very fertile, 
yielding Corn, Grafs, and Vegetables of every Kind. The Continent 
efpecially is mountainous; and the far greateft Part of it remains ftill a 
Foreft. There are many Lakes, feveral beautiful Rivers abounding with 
a Vafiety of Fifh, and nothing wanting to encourage the Induftry, and of 
courfe to increafe the Number of its Inhabitants. The principal Places 
therein are Annapolis, which the French called Port Royal, featedon One 
of the fineft Havens in the World, capable of receiving any Number of 
the largeft Ships, and which is very remarkable, the Tide rifing there 
Twenty-eight or Thirty Feet. On the oppofite Side of the Peninlula 
Hands Halifax, the Seat of Government, where a noble Eftablifliment hath 
been made at the Expcnce of Great Britain, and all the Difpolitions requi- 
fite for the Service of his Majefty’s Ships when a Squadron is fent into thefe 
Seas. Minnes, Chenigto, Lunenburgh, and Canfo on the Strait that divides 
Nova Scotia from the Ifland of Cape Breton. The prefent Exports of this 
Country are Peltry, Lumber, Fifti, Oil, and in Procefs of Time, Maft.s, 
Pitch, Tar, Hemp, and all other naval Stores may be fupplied 
from hence. The Ifles of Cape Breton and St. John, though the lat¬ 
ter is now a feparate Government, feem dependent on this P^vince, 
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and till they are better fettled ftand in no need of a particular De- 
feription 

New England received its Name from Charles the Firft when Prince, 
of Wales. It confifts of feveral Parts, and fome of thefe are under different 
Forms of Government. It is in Point of Strength, Improvements, and 
Independency the moft confiderable of all our Colonies. It extends from 
Forty-one to Forty-fix Degrees of Latitude North, and lies from Sixty- 
nine to Seventy-three Degrees of Longitude Weft from London. On the 
North it is bounded by Nova Scotia and Canada, on the South and Eaft 
by the Atlantic, and on the Weft by the Province of New Yofk. In 
length it is near Three hundred Miles, hardly any where Two hundred 
in breadth. The Climate is not much to be commended. The Winter is 
long and fometiraes very fevere j the Summer fliort and fultry, heavy 
Rains, but of no Continuance. With all this the Weather is frequently 
clear and ferene for a long Continuance, and in general wholefbme. The 
Soil very different, in fome Places coarfe, reeky, or fandy, in others deep 
and fertile. European Corn of every Kind hath hitherto fucceeded but 
indifferently, but of Maize or Indian Corn they have Abundance, and ap¬ 
ply it to all Sorts of Ufes, even that of Malting j Peas they have likc- 
vvife in Plenty. The Paftures there are extenfive, and produce great 
Quantities of Grafs and Hay. Iftack Cattle and Hogs are large and very 
fine, but Sheep are indifferent j there are great Variety of Vegetables, 
and all Sorts of edible Roots are excellent. Fruit Trees abound, and bear 
luxuriantly, fo tliat feveral Hogfheads of Cyder are fometimes made from 
the Apples of a finglc Tree. Timber of all Sorts, more efpecially Oak, 
Pine, and Fir, there is nowhere better ©r in greater Plenty. We need not 
wonder that with thefe Advantages the Country fhould be well peopled, 
and much improved. Befides Bofton, which is the Capital, and the largeft 

f Sir William Alexander’s Grant bears Date the Tenth of September 1621. The Conteft for 
this C(junti y between us and the French continued about a Century and a Half. We ixi.iy af* 
cribc to tills, at lead in fwme Degree, the fine lacfcriptions given of it both by Englifti and 
Flench Writers. 'Fhe latter fit a great Value on the I'urs and Peltry furn'lhed to them by the 
Indians, they edeemed the Mads and Ship Timber to be the bed in the World, -nd they Ipoke 
in Very high Terms of the rich .Meadows and Padures, and of their fine arable Laud, which on 
both Sides of the Pay of Fundy may be very true. Put from the Accidents of War and fome 
other Caufes the Uiitifti Inhabitants have not been hitherto fo fnccefsful as very probably they 
will belli Time, for in Countries like this Plantations do not fucceed the worfc liom then being 
madcdowly, and with due ConliJcr.ition, as appears from ihc Want of Wood at Halifax. The 
total Exports, A. D. 1761;, were i.*,oi2 1 . of which /.^o 1 . only to Great Britain. In the fucceed- 
ingVear there were entered inwards 27 Topfiiils, and 13- Sloops; cleared outw.'irds3i Ships, 
and 161 Sloops. 
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Town in America, they have many others very confiderable; fotliat the 
Whole is laid out into Counties, as in England. Their principal Exports 
are Mails, Yards, Naval Stores, Pot Aihes, Whale Oil, Provifions of all 
Kinds, and.Lumber. But their Riches principally arife from their dif¬ 
ferent and extcnlive Fiflieries^froin Ship-building^ and above all from their 
Commerce, for which they have been lliled, not at all improperly, the 
Dutch of America. The Number of Inhabitants have been, computed at 
about Half a Million g. 

New York received that Appellation from the Duke of York, to 
whom, after It was recovered from the Dutch, it was granted by his Bro¬ 
ther King Charles the Second. It lies between Forty-one ai>d Forty-four 
Degrees of North Latitude; and from Seventy-two to Seventy-fix Degrees 
of Longitude Weft from London. In length about Two hundred Miles, 
in breadth fcarce One, indeed the beft Maps make it much narrower. It 
is bounded on the North by.Canada, on the Eaft by New England, on 
the South by the Sea,, and on the Weft by the River L>elavvar, which di¬ 
vides it from Penfylvania, The Climate is very fine, though the Wijitcrs 
ip comparifon of ours are very fevere, with large Falls of Snow, but the 
Summers are very warm, and of Six Months Continuance, which with 
the P'ertility of the Soil renders this both a rich and beautiful Country. 
Not only Maize but all Kinds of European Grain come here to full Per- 
feilion, their Meadows are very luxuriant, their Fruits in great Variety, 
and excellent in their refpedive Kinds, all Sorts of Vegetables, Pulle, 
and Roots in the utmoft Plenty. The Two principal Towns amongft 
many others arc Albany in the North, and New York in the South at 
the Mouth of Hudibn’s River, admirably fituated, fo that the w'hole Pro- 

* The moft Eaftem of the Near England Provinces and ncareft to Nova Scotia is that of Main. 
To the South of this lies Maflachufet’s Bay, South from that ConneAicut, adjoining to which 
is Rhode Ifland. New Hampdiire lies on the Weft and alfo the North of MafUcltufet’s Bay, im* 
proved of late and become very populous. Thefc Provinces by their original Charters had very 
extenfive Powers. But a Quo Warranto being brought. Judgment was given againil thofe of 
New Hampfhire and Maffachufet’s B»iy. After the Revolution they had a new Charttr, by which 
the Appointment of the .Governor and fuperior Oillcens is in the Crown. The People thoofe the- 
Affcmbly, and the AfTembly nominate the Council, on which however the Governor hath a Ncga. 
tive. ConncAicut and Rhode Ifland fubmitting there was no Judgment againft their Chs'-ters, 
in confequence of wbidt they choofe their Governors as well as their Aflcmblics. The principal 
Place in the Province of Main York In New Hampfliirc the Port is Pifcataqtia in Maflachufet’s 
Bay, Falmouth, Salc.'n, ar.d Bofton, In Rhode Ifland the principal Place is Newpirt, jn the Pro¬ 
vince of ConneAicut; tlie Poits are,New Haven and New London. In all of thefc, A. D. 1769, 
tbe Total of the Exports amounted to $31,162!. and in the fucceediug Year there were entered 
inwards 5 04 Ships, anj 2^88 Sloops agd Scho^wrs ; cleared outwards 577 Ships, and 245P 
'Sloops and Scltoppers, 

duce. 
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duce of the Colony arrives there, even from the moft diftant Parts, in 
Three Days by Water Carriage. The Inhabitants procured formerly 
much Fur and Peltry from the Indians, have great C^antities of good' 
Timber of every Kind, Iron Ore in Abundance, very happily iituated 
in all Refpedls, and it is thought a Sturgeon Fifliery might be carried on 
here to great Advantage. The Merchants of New York carry on a moft 
extenfive Commerce, not limply in the Produce of their own Colony, 
but alfo from Conneilicut and the jerfeys. Long Illand and fame others 
to the South are annexed to New York, and are wonderfully fine and^ 
fertile, and in the firft-mentioned they have an excellent Breed of Horfes. 
The Number of Inhabitants is laid to be about One hundred and Twenty 
thoufand h. 

Nrw Jp, rsky, or as they are commonly called The Jerfeys, being Two 
Provinces united into One Government. They lie from Thirty-nine to 
Foity-one Degrees of North Latitude, and from Seventy-four to Seventy- 
five Degrees Thirty Minutes Longitude Weft from London.. In length 
One hundred and Fifty Miles, in breadth in fome Places about One- 
hundred. Bounded on the North by New York, on the Eaft by th* 
Atlantic, on the South by Delawar Bay, on the Weft by Pcnlylvania. 
This Situation, and their having on all Sides cither the Sea or cultivated 

'■ In the difturbed State of onr Affairs during the latter Part of James the Firff, and tire Whole 
of his Sou Charles the Firft’s Reign, the Swedes iiitiuded themfelves into a Part of this Country, 
and were foon followed by the Dutch, with whom they united. The Civil War in England gave 
the hutcr an Opportunity of cflablifliing a regular Colony under the Direftion and at the Ex¬ 
pence of the Well India Company, to whom the States General granted what they were pleafed 
to llilc the New Netherlands. The Englifli always kept up their Claim, and the Inhabitants of 
Connefllcut fettled a IV-rt of Long Illand. After the Relloration, King Charles granted.this 
Country to James Duke of York, and a Squadron with a fmall Body of Land Forces was fent to 
reduce it. 'Fhc Dutch Governor Stuyvefant would have defended himfelf, but the Inhabitams 
rinding that they were not to be deprived of their Properties, fubmitted and forced him to furreo* 
dcr. The Articles of Capitulation were figned Aug. 27. 1664. In the Second War the Dutch re¬ 
covered this Country as eafily as they loll it, but .by the Treaty of Weflmlnller if was exchanged 
for Suiinam. The City of New.York is feated in 41". 42'. North Lat, The Road before it,v 
though incommoded with Ice in very hard Winters, is notwithllanding always open. This with 
other Circumftances. fome of wnich are mentioned in the Text, renders it a Place of great Ro- 
lort and very extenfive C'ommcrce. They export to the Weft Indies, Bread, Peas, Rye, Meal, 
.Indian Corn, Horfes, .Sheep, Beef, Pork, and at Icaft Eighty thoufand Barrels of Flour; their 
.Returns are Rum, Sugar, and McialTcs. They fend Provilions to the Spanilh Main. They, have 
a confiderable Share in the Logwood Trader AVhe.it, Flour, Indian Corn, and Lnmber they, fend 
to Liibon and Madeira. They have alfo a Correfpondeocc with Hamburgh and Holland, and 
lend large Qiiantities of Flax Seed to Ireland.. The Total of their Exports, 1769, 

.tmounted to 24f),522 l. In the fucceeding Year the Ships entered Inwards were 196, Sloopsk 
431.; cleared outwards Ships lb'8,•Sloops 424.. 
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Countries, accounts for the Mildnefs of the Climate, which is equally 
fcrene and pleafant. The Soil is almoft evcry-where deep and fertile, 
producing vaft Quantities of excellent Wheat and all other Kinds of Grain 
in Abundance, a Variety of rich Fruits, fine Timber Trees fit for building, 
prodigious Quantities of Cattle of all Sorts. Abounding allb in Copper 
and Iron Ores, which arc very rich. The Inhabitants live here much at 
their Eafe, and with little Labour, enjoying not only all the Neceflaries 
hut moft of the Conveniences of Life, from whence this Country hath been 
not improperly ftiled the Garden of America. It is a Royal Government, 
the Governor being affifted by a Council of Twelve which compofe the 
Upper Houfe, as the Reprefentativesof the People do the Lower Houfe of 
Aflembly, and are in Number Twenty-four. In Eaft Jerfcy the Capital is 
Perth Amboy, which hath a fine Port, notwithftanding which Elizabeth 
Town is much larger. In Weft Jerfey they have Two Ports, Burlington and 
Salem. The Commodities of the Jerfeys arc the fame with thofe of New 
York, and the Number of the Inhabitants is faid to be Sixty thoufand'. 

Pensy.lvania is a Province granted by King Charles the Second with 
an additional Grant from the Duke of York to William Penn the Son of 
Sir William Penn a famous Admiral, and in great Credit with them both. 
William Penn was in Principle a Quaker, a Gentleman of a moft annable 
and benevolent Difpofition, as appears from the Conftitutions he gave to 
this Colony which became very flouriftiing in his own Time, and chiefty 
through his judicious Regulations. He derived his Authority from the 

* The Duke of York as Proprietor of the Province laft mentioned, by a Deed, d.ited the 24th 
of Jane 1664, granted the Southern I’ait of it to Sir George Carteret and Lord Dtrkt'cy of Stiat- 
ton, which Part was called New jerfcy. 7 'cn Years after this the Two Louis Piopiitiois, with 
the Confent of the lOuke, divided this Country into K ill Jerfey under Sir George Caitcret, and 
Weft Jerfey under Lord Berkeley. The Duke of York notwithlknding this refumed for a fliort 
Space the Government of Weft Jerfey, but by a new Deed in the Year iftSs, revived and con¬ 
firmed the former Divifion, by which Weft Jerfey was rellortd t® Lord Berkeley. Thefc Pro¬ 
prietors afterwards afligned their Rights to others, and the Inhabitants frequently falling out 
with the Governors they feat over, and the Aflignecs of the original Proprietorsdifagreeingnmongft 
themfclves, the latter by a foleinn A<ft, April 17th i 702, refigned both Provinces to the (^iccn, 
referving however the Property in the Soil, &c. Since this Pcrioii it liaiii been a Royal Giwern- 
ment, though fomi times the fame Perfon hath been Governor of New York and ilic Jerfeys. 
It hath been already obferved, that a gre.at Part of their Trade is carried on by tlie Way of New 
York, to which we rauft aifo add, that Part of it is now cairied through the ClumncI of 
Philadelphia, which will account for what we have to fay farther. The Exports, A. D. 176^, 
amounted to no more than 2531 1 . all for the Britifli or foreign Weft Indies. In A. D. 1770, 
there were entered inwards'I'wo Ships and 41 Sloops; cleared outwards Two Sliips and 47 
Sloops. 
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Crown; the Soil he purchafed fairly from the Natives, cheriflilng and 
protedling the Indians, who in return lived peaceably and traded with 
his People. In regard to Religion he eftablithed a mod comprehenlive 
Toleration,’ and in reference to civil Liberty, left as much of it with the 
People as was confident with their Peace and Safety. The Whole of the 
Country extends from Thirty-nine to Forty-two Degrees*Korth Latitude, 
and from Seventy-four to Seventy-eight Degrees Longitude Weft from 
London. In length about Three hundred Miles, very different in point of 
breadth, in fome Places One hundred, in others not more than Forty. 
Bounded on the North by the Territory of the Five Nations, on the Eaft: 
by Delawar River, on the South and Weft by Maryland. The Climate^ 
like that of New York, colder than ours in the Winter, and hotter in the 
Summer. The Soil deep and rich, differing from the adjacent Countries 
in this, that it abounds in Lime-ftone and Gravel. The Produce is much- 
the fnne with New York, Grain and Pulfe of all Sorts and in great Per-- 
fc(ftion. Variety of fine Fruits, great Plenty of Timber, with much Iron and 
Copper Ore. The Capital is Philadelphia, a noble, regular, well-built 
pleafant Place, fituated between Two navigable Rivers, Schoolkill and De- 
law'ar. Ships of confiderable Burden coming to the Quays by both. The 
Country is full of large Towns, and well cultivated to a great Extent. 
The Proprietor when Refident is Governor; if he appoints a i^eputy, that 
Deputy muft be approved by the Crown. He is aftiffed by a Council, and 
the People are reprefented in theirAflemblies. For the Three lower Counties, 
Newcaftle, Kent, and SuflTex, lying along the River Delawar, which were 
added by the Duke of York’s Grant, have an Aflembly of their own. 
They extend from North to South One hundred and Twenty Miles, from 
Eaft to Weft about P'orty. The Commerce of the Inhabitants is very 
extenfive throughout America and to Europe; the People frugal and- 
induftrious, and their Numbers in the whole Colony, if we may depend 
upon Ibme late Calculations, between Two and Three hundred thoufand^* 

Maryland 

It TlieCrani from Kinr; Charles II. of Penfylvania, for fo it is ftiled in that Grant, bears Date 
the 4th March i()8o. 'I he Duke of York by a Deed of Sale dated the 24th A'..guft, A. D. 
1683, difpofes to him the Town and County of Newcaftle, which .19 P.art of the New Nether¬ 
lands was in the Duke’s Grant; and by another Deed bearing the fame Date he yields to him the 
Counties Ol Kent and Sulllx, the Three upper Counties which compofe Penfylvania proper, wz. 
Philadelphia, Uuckinghiim, and Chefter. ’I’hcfc produce immenle Quantities of Grain, Hemp, 
Flax, &c. The lower Counties abound in Black Cattle, Sheep, and Hogs. This enables them 
to export prodigious Quantities of Provifions of all Kmds to the Btitifli, French, and Dutch 
Iflands in America, they likewife track: in other Articles to Virginia, Miirylandj.and Carolina, 
They carry Corn, Reef, Pork, Strong Beer, and Spirits to Newfoundland. They have likewife an 
annual Intcrcourfe with the Canaries, Madeira, and Azores Iflands; and carry Corn and Fifh from* 
Newfoundland to Spain and Portug.ft, and bring Furs, Peltry, N.ival Stores, Hemp, and Flax to 
Great Britain aud Ireland. They deal alfo in Ship-Luilding for Sale .to the Amount of feveral 
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Maryland received that Name in Honour of Henrietta Maria the 
Confort of King Charles the Firll, who made a Grant of this Country, 
with very extraordinary Powers, to Lord Baltimore. It lies betwcenThirty- 
eight and Forty Degrees ofNorth Latitude, and in Longitude from Seventy- 
four TO Seventy-eight Degrees Weft from London. It is in Lengtli about 
One hundred and Forty Miles, bat not quite fo much in Breadth. It is 
bounded on the North by Penlylvania; on the Eaft by the lower Counties 
of the fame Colony, and by the Atlantic j on the South by Chefapeak 
Bayj on the Weft by the River Potowmack, and the Province of Vir¬ 
ginia. The Climate may well be ftiled mild and p’eafant, for though the 
Winters are cold they arc fhort, and the Heat of their Summers is 
tempered by cool Breezes from the Bay before-mentioned, which is One of 
the ftneft in the World. The Country, except towards the North, is in 
general a flat open Plain of a deep rich Soil and very fertile. It produces 
Grain of all Sorts, rich P'roits of different Kinds, Timber, Hemp, Flu -:, 
and in the Bowels of the Earth there is great Plenty of Iron Ore. The 
Staple of this Country is Tobacco, of which hitherto they have railed 
immenfe Quantities,'though fome fay their Lands begin to wear out, which 
obliges them to keep great Numbers of Cattle for the Sake of Manure. 
They likewile export Lumber, Naval Stores, &c. The Situi.tion of this 
Country and the iSTature of its Staple prevent the Building of Towns ; for 
the Plantations lying on the Banks of their numerous navigable Rivers', 
their Veflcls come up to the Planters Doors, and their Tobacco’.s are con- 
fequentlyladen without Trouble. Their Cuftomhoufes are on the Rivers 
Pocomockc, Chefter, Patuxint, and the North Side of Potomaclc. They 
have however One Town, Annapolis, which is the Seat of Government, 
and though fmall is one of the faired and heft built in America. The 
Number of Inhabitants exceeds One hundred Thoufand, of which 
however Three Fifths are Negro Slaves, the Remainder Whites, who live 
in general much at their Eafc •. 

Virginia 


Thoufand Tons 5rearly. Their E.xporis, A. D. 1769, amounted to 4;3,4i9 1 . In order to (hew 
the amazing Incrtafc of this Colony, it may he not amifs to obferve that in A. D. 1748 there 
entered iuwards in the Pori of Philadelphia 62 bhips, 291 .Slot-ps; cleared outwards 6.j Ships, 217 
Sloops. Whereas A. I>. 1770 there entered inwards 398 bltips, 408 Sloops ; tleaicd outwatds 
413 Ships, Sloops 407. 

^The Patent which had been promifed to Sir George Calvert of this Part of what was then 
filled Virginia was granted to his Sou Cacilius, creatca Lord Baltimore, and bears date lotli <4 
June 1632. He fciit over his Brother Leonard Calvert, Efq; with Two hi:nda-d (Jentlemeii and 
PerfoDS of fotnc Property to fettle there. His Son Charles Calvert wa.s siterwatds Gtivtrnor for 
near 20 Years, and under their Adminillration the Colony tiourilhed exceed5-. 'I’hey made 
themfelves fo acceptable to the Indians at their firfi Coming, that the;' yielded to them half, and 
as foon as their Harvell was over, their whole Ti.v.n, and this goed UudeiJlauJing coullaiuly 
Cubfillcd. By Means of a general Toleration of ail Cl.rUtiaiis, the Kaatber oi Inhabitariis was 

much 
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Virginia received its Name from Queen Elizabeth, and hath been 
confidcred as the Mother of all our Colonies on the Continent. It lies 
from the Latitude of Thirty-fix Degrees to Ibmewhat more than Forty 
North; in Longitude from Seventy-four to Eighty or Eighty-one Degrees 
Weft from London. Its length is incertain, but in breadth Two hundred 
Miles. On the North it is bounded by Maryland ; on the Eaft by the 
River Potowmack, Chefapeak Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
South by Carolina, and on the Well by feveral Ridges of Mountains, be¬ 
tween which many Plantations and back Settlements have been made. 
The Climate may be elleemed temperate. The Spring begins early in the 
Month of April, the Weather continues moderately warm to the End of 
June, July and Auguft are very hot, with terrible Claps of Thunder, 
which however feldom do any Mifchief, the Rains come on in Sep¬ 
tember, and they have Four Months of Winter, but hardly One Month of 
very cold Weather. The P^ace of the Country is for about One hundred 
Miles from the Sea very flat, but farther up there are many pleafant 
Hills and rich Vallies. The Soil is as various as in Britain, but almoft 
every where fertile, and a great Part of it luxuriant. In its Bowels are 
found Iron, Lead, and Copper Ores, and fome fay richer Metals; Pig and 
Bar Iron and fome Copper are brought hither. I’here is alfo Antimony, 
many fine Clays and Ochres. The natural Produdions are many and 
valuable in their Kinds, Maize, Silk Grafs as fine as Flax and tougher 
than Hemp, Peaches, Nedlarines, and other fine Fruits, Timber of dif¬ 
ferent Kinds and of the bell Sorts very large. Abundance of valuable 
Drugs, and Materials for Dyeing. Befides thefe all Kinds of European 
Crain grow in the highefl Pcrfedlion, as alfo Roots and Vegetables of 
every Sort; Cattle, Sheep, Deer, and Hogs, the latter in fuch Plenty that 
they are never mentioned in Inventories, as if their Numbers rendered them 
of no Value. The great Staple is Tobacco, chiefly the fweet-feented, the 
fineft and moft valuable in the World. There is no Country better watered, 
as may appear from the Four great Rivers which fall into the Weft Side 
of Chefapeak Bay. The moft Northern of thefe is Potowmack, navi¬ 
gable Two hundred Miles, in moft Places Seven, in fome Places Nine Miles 

iraiih incrc.»fcd. The Government is now on much the fame Plan with the Reft, for the De* 
pj:y CJovcrnor, though appointed by the Proprietor, muft be approved of by the Crown. He 
h.ith a CouiK'il and an AiFenibly, but the Laws made therein are not tranfmitted to England, 
'i'hc Culture oF Tobacco made Negroes neccffacy ; this is of a particular Kind called Oroonoko^ 
<;r as fome wiite it Aianokoe, which is hotter than wha» is made in Virginia, and Icfs acceptable 
here, but fell? better in the EaQcrn and Northern Parts of Europe. The Inhabitants carry on « 
l onridcrabic 'I'l adc to Great Uritain, as well as to the Southern Parts of Europe, the French and 
Britifh Wtft Indies, and the Continent of America. They have alfo fome Intercourfe with the 
Coafts of Alika. The Total of their Exports, A. D. 1769, amounted to 350,097 1 . In A. D. 
1770, there were catcicd itwards Ships 205, Sloops 197 ; dented outwards, Ships 228, Sloopi 
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in breadth. Rapahannock is the next, and a very fine River. York River, 
called by the Indians Pomonky, and the moft Southern. James River, which 
is Two Miles wide, and navigable for about Fourfcore Miles. Befides thefe 
there are many fmaller Streams, which afford fuch Conveniencies for 
(hipping their Tobacco’s, that Plantations are formed upon moft of themj 
and there is (carce any Town in this fine Province, except Williamfburg, 
which is not very large, though the Governor refides there, and a Coh 
lege hath been ere<fted for the Inftruftion of Youth. This Colony is di= 
vided into between Twenty and Thirty Counties, the largeft containing 
Two hundred Thoufand, the fmalleft Thirty thoufand Acres. The Num¬ 
ber of Inhabitants, Negroes and Slaves included, are upwards of One 
hundred and Fifty thoufand 

These Countries confidered in the Light of Colonies, contain in them 
fuch Numbers of People, as renders it of great Importance to Britain to 
diredt their Application to fuch Objedts, as may be equally beneficial to 

" The making a Settlement on the Continent of North America, was aProjeft of the great Sir 
Walter Raleigh, for the carrjing of which into Execution himfetf aud fome other Perfoiis 
of Diftinftion were-aflociated in a Charter, dated the 25th of March 1584. The Queen gave 
the Country the Name of Virginia, bat the Firft Settlement was made or rather attempted 
in a Part of the Country which is now called Carolina. The Firft Entrance into what 
is now called Virginia, was A. D. 1606, .and the Firft Settlement made in James’s River. 
For the Support of this Colony a Company was ereifed, the necelFary Expence being tcx> 
great to be fupported by private Perfons. But Mifiinderllandings happening and the Planters 
complaining of great Hardihips, King Charles the Firft dilFolved the Company in 1626. and di- 
reiftcd the public Concerns to be managed by a Governor, Council, and AflcmbJy. 'J'he En¬ 
trance into Chefapeak Bay is between Cape Henry and Cape Charles, through :i Stiait of about 
Seven Leagues in Breadth, but the Bay is wider within. It runs Northward upwards of I wo 
hundred Miles, and is navigable for large VetTcIs .ilmoft to its lle.ad, being One ol the largeft, 
moft beautiful, and fafeft Harbours in the World. The Rivers that fail into it have been men¬ 
tioned in the Text, and the Trafts of Land between them arc ftiled Necks. That between I’orow- 
mack, am! I’.apahannock, is called the Northern Neck, and is the Property of Lord Fairfax, who 
rel'ules there .it prefent. There is no doubt that this Colony might furnifh many ufefiil CommoJitiis 
to the Mother Country, fuch as Hemp, Flax, Pitch, Tar, 'Purpentinc, and other naval Stores, i: 
the Inhabitants were not more inclined to Tub.icco, for which the Soil of this and its Sifter Pro¬ 
vince is by far the fitteft in America. Th« Fear that it will be worn out ferms not to be well 
founded, for the very fineft Tob.acco is not produced from the richeft Land, but owes the Excel¬ 
lence of its Flavour to a proper Choice in the Seed and (kilful Management. Belides this the No¬ 
tion entertained by fome, as if the Exportation of late Years of ccniiderable Cargoes of Wheat 
from Virginia amounted to a Proof that their Lands will no longer bear Tobacco, is r.t ka!f, 
if I am rightly informed, a manilcft Miftake; the Cafe being in faift no more than this ; when 
they find their Ground begins to fail, they take a Crop of Wheat, perhaps another of 0 .its, ilicy 
then fallow it, next by Cowpenning manure it, and by this Method render it fit to produce 
Tobacco again. The Tr.ade therein hath been for about Forty Years part ui\der the moft excel¬ 
lent Regulation with refpeA to the Public as well as the Planters. It is computed that they ex¬ 
port from Virginia and Maryland from Seventy to Ninety thoufiind Ilugftieads annually, which 
is a prodigious Benefit td the Revenue and the Nation, Their Exports A. D. 1769 amoiiiui-d 
*0728,928!. In A. D. 1770 there were entered inwards 296 Ships ; Sloops 317; cleared 
•utwards Ships 298, Sloops 306. 
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thcmfcivcs, and to their Mother Country. With this View the Staples 
they have (hould be encouraged conftantly, attentively, and vigoroufly, 
Thofe that have not been hitherto attempted, but which have a viiible 
Probability of Succefs if they were, (hould be likewife brought forward 
by every Means polTible. New Staples fuitablc to their different Soils 
and Climates (hould, if pradlicaMe, be gradually introduced. Thefe Mea- 
fures fteadily and (kilfully purfued muff have Confequences exceedingly 
favourable to the public Profpcrity, as they could not fail of exciting, 
and of courfe extending Cultivation Abroad, and promoting by a Supply of 
a great Variety of raw Materials, Manufadlurcs at Home. With thefe few 
and fliort but weighty and falutary Obfervations, we will clofc the prefent 
Sedion, and proceed to the Conffderation of thofe Colonies on the fame 
Continent that lie to the South «. 

■ The Propofitions infiAed on in the Text are by no means cither new or iingnUr. They 
were long fince advanced by very judicious Perfons, and which is more to the Purpofc they were, 
though in fotne meafure fclf-evident, long canvafled in Speculation, before any Attempt was 
made to carry them into Execution, when this was done they were found in fome InAances to 
anfwer, and the good EfFcffs of bounties being confirmed by Experience, their Utility was con- 
fe^ed. If in fubfequent Cafes they have not been fb fuccefsful, this is no Proof they will 
never become fo. Accidents may intervene to prevent their Operation for a Time, and yet not dc- 
flroy their Force. This however is undoubtedly a good Argument for Enquiry, that if fuch 
Impediments can be difeovered they may be removed. But the principal Points to be confidered 
are the Importance of the Object to the Public, and the Pollibility of its being attained, for if 
thefe are certain, all ObAacles .nre to be overcome. Caution and Occonomy in refpeft to great 
Enterprizes are requifite to priv.tte Men, but I’arfiniony may be detrimental to a Nation, more 
cfpccially ’.vhere the Expeiices paid by One, are reettved by another Part of its Subjects, and 
wlKre the End propofed will vilibly redound to the Profit of both. 


SECT. II. 

Co7itaining an Account of the Southern Colonies on the Continent of North 
Americay viz. North Carolina^ South Carolina, Georgia, Raft Florida^ 
and IVeJi Florida, as alfo of the Bahama and of the Bermudas IJlands. 

T HP2 Province of Carolina was taken out of what in cur old Writers 
is called South Virginia, by a Charter granted by King Charles the 
Second, from whom it received its Name, to certain Lords Proprietors. It is 
finee the Surrender of this Charter divided into Two Governments. The 
I'irff of thefe is North Carolina, in the Latitude from Thirty-four to 

4 O 2 Thirty-fix 
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Thirty-fix Degree* Thirty-three. Minutes North, its Longitude Seventy- 
fix Degrees Weft from London. It is bounded on the North by Virginia j on 
the-Eaft by'the Atlantic; on the South by South Carolina; and on the 
Weft its Boundaries cannot well be alfigned. In length there is upwards 
of Three hundred Miles fettled, in breadth about One hundred and Fifty. 
The Climate is temperate, the Air pure, thin, and ferene, the Summers 
warm, the Winters ftiort, in which the Weather is fometimes very cold, 
but this lafts only a few Days. The greateft Inconvenience to which the 
Inhabitants are expofed is Thunder, which however rarely does any Mif- 
chief. The Soil is various, and the Face of the Country finely diverfi- 
fied with pleafant Hills, large Vales, fine Rivers, and the different Sorts 
of Ground render it fit for all Kinds of Ufes. Corn of all Sorts, the 
richeft Fruits, a vaft Variety of Vegetables, wide Paftures abounding with 
Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Deer, Horfes, &:c. render it very rich and pleafant, 
though with very indifferent Culture. As it lies in the Midft of the 
temperate Zone, we may fafely credit thefe Accounts, and perhaps fee no 
juft Grounds to queftion the Truth, or at leaft the Probability of their 
Conjectures, who fuggeft that Almonds, Dates, and Olives, might be 
planted here with juft Hopes of their thriving as well as any where. At 
all Events the Experiment might be very eafily made, and at a fmall 
Expence. There are no great Towns, and except the River Fear or Cla¬ 
rendon River they have none navigable for Veffels of above Fourfcore 
Tons, but there are many fine Sounds and fair Inlets, the moft remark¬ 
able of which are Currituk, Roanoake, Bath Town, Beaufort, and Brunf- 
wick. Their principal Exports are Peltry, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, 
Timber, and to the Weft India Jflands Lumber and Provifions. They 
likewife grow fome Rice and Tobacco, which is fent through Virginia. 
This Province, though long neglected, is tiow in a very thriving Con¬ 
dition, and the Number of People, as to which we can fay nothing with 
Certainty, is daily increafing by frequent Emigrations from Europe 

South 

® The Firft Charter granted by King Charles the Second to Edward Earl of Clarendon and 
•thers, was dated 27th March 1663. 'J'he Second Charter was in 1665. The Fornt of Go- 
Ternment was in many Refpefts different from that of other Colonies. The Lords Proprietors 
had a Power of conferring Honours, though not with the fame 'I'itles as in England, and they 
accordingly made Landgraves and Caffiques. But through internal Difturluaces, and the ex¬ 
ternal Preffure of an Indian War, the Heirs and Afligns of the original Proprietors found it ex¬ 
pedient to f’urrender their Charter, A. D. 1728. (the late Earl of Granville excepted) /ince 
which it hath been divided into Two Provinces, each of which is a Royal Government. The 
Firft Englifh Settlement on the Continent was at Roanoake now in this Province which being 
deferted there is a Tradition in fefpc6f to the poor People left there, that they intermarried 
with the Indians, fome of whom even to this Time arc proud of their Defcent. The dif¬ 
ferent Sorts of Land in this Country, and the Excellence of its Climate render it fit for a great 
Variety of Improvemcuts, many of which already have, and others certainly will take Place. 

Amongfl 
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South Carolina is one of the iineft and moft fruitful Countries in 
America. It lies from the Latitude of Thirty-two to Thirty-five Degree* 
North, and^in Longitude from Seventy-nine to Eighty-feven Degrees Weft 
from London, including the moft diftant Plantations. The Length is very 
incertain, the Breadth about Two hundred Miles. The Climate is tempe¬ 
rate or rather warm. The Air in general pure and ferene, but the Weather 
ftrangely inconftant, the Extremes of Heat and Cold being felt not only in 
different Scalbns, but varying fonietimes, and that very confiderably in the 
Space ot a Day. The Country from the Sea Coaft for upwards of an 
Hundred Miles is a vaft Plain interlperfed with Woods, and interfedfed 
by many fine Rivers. The Soil towards the Sea Coaft is fandy and light. 
Northwards the Country rifes, and the Weather is more fettled. There 
are many natural Lawns, or as they call them Savannahs j their 
Swamps have commonly a Clay Bottom, this renders them exceedingly fit 
for Rice, as their light fandy Soil is well adapted to Indigo. The Firft 
Plantations being made near the Sea the worft Land is already well im¬ 
proved, what lies behind is fit for any and every Thing. They have Grain 
of all Kinds, and Vegetables in the higheft Perfedtion. Oranges, Le¬ 
mons, and other rich Fruits, ufcful Timber of various Kinds, and in 
their Failures irnmenfe Quantities of Cattle of all Sorts. On the Sides of the 
Rivers there are very rich, deep, and ftrongLands, producing as fine and good 
Hemp as any in the World; and which might be certainly by proper 
Encouragement brought hither in large Qiuntities. There are befides 
large Trails of hilly Ground in the interior Part of the Province, which 
in the Opinion of competent Judges arc perfedlly adapted to the Culture 
of Vines, in which, if undertaken with Vigour, and profecuted with Skill 
and Pcrfevcrance, there is little Reafon to doubt of Succefs. Their Exports 
confift of Rice, Indigo, Naval Stores, Lumber, and Provifions. The Sea 
Coart is about Seventy Leagues in Extent, the River of Winyaw hath a 
C hannel Twelve Feet deep. Charles Town, which is the Capital,* and 
tlic Seat of Government, is one of the pleafanteft and beft built Places ia 
America. Port Royal is as fine a Harbour as any that Nature hath 
made, exceedingly well fituated and capable of receiving Ships of any 
Sip^c in any Number. The Inhabitants are amazingly increafed of late 
Years, inlomuth that there are reckoned upwards of Thirty thoufand 
Whites, and Eighty thoufand Negroes. The latter are fo well treated 
by the Planters that they had little or no Occafion for any new Supplies^ 

m 

Amongfl ihcfc we may reckon Silk, for wliich in all Refpefts there cannot be a more favourable- 
.Siiuaik>a. Their Exports A, D. 1769 amounted to 68,117 I. In A. D. 1770 there were entered 
inwards 94 Ships, 379 Sloops; clc;u‘ed outwards Ships 99, Sloops 386. 


thofe 
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thofe born in the Country, being fufficient for all the Purpofcs of the 
Colony. But their Plantations being much enlarged, they have lately been 
conftraincd to admit frcfli Importations of Negroes b. 

Georgia is a Colony of about Forty Years Handing. It lies from 
Thirty Degrees Thirty Minutes to Thirty-three Degrees of North Lati¬ 
tude, and from the Longitude of Eighty to Eighty-three Degrees Weft from 
London. It was taken out of South Carolina, and the original Bounds 
were the River Savannah on the North, and the River Alatamaha on the 
South} extending about Fifty Miles between the Mouths of thefe Two 
Rivers on the Sea Side, but gradually widening within Land. As this 
Province was taken out of Carolina the Boundaries were not very accu¬ 
rately fettled, an Inconvenience not peculiar to this Colony. But after 
the laft Peace his prefent Majefty, by his Royal Proclamation, fettled this 
Point effedually, by annexing to Georgia all the Country betw'cen the 
River Alatamaha and that of St. Mary, which laft is declared to be the 
Northern Limit of the New Province of Eaft Florida. On the North 
it is bounded by Carolina j on the Eaft by the Atlantic j on the South 
by the River of St. Mary, and Weft by feveral Indian Nations. The Cli¬ 
mate is very warm, the Air pure and ferenc, but fonietimes expofed to 
violent Thunder. The Lands towards the Coaft are fhallow and fandy, 
but higher up exceedingly rich and fertile. The narrow Limits of this 
Colony have been confidcrably extended, not by Incroachments, much 
lefs by Violence, but by fair Purchafes from the Indians, with whom the 
Inhabitants live upon the beft Terms. The Improvements here were at 
firft very flow', but have been furprizingly great within thefe few Years, 
as is evident from the increafed Value of Land, notwithftanding the 
Bounds of the Colony being fo much enlarged. There are Two Ports, 
Savannah on the River of the fame Name, which is the Scat of Govern¬ 
ment, and Sunbury. The Exports from hence are Peltry, Rice, Indigo, 

*» The Advantages that might be derived fiom this Country were forefeen, and fome of them 
pointed out long before they adlually took IMace, which ought to render us Icfs diffident in 
refpeA to the Benefits promifed from our new Colonies. Rice was introduced here a little be¬ 
fore the Beginning of the prefent Century by mere Accident. Indigo is of a much later Date, 
thongh the Pl.int now moff cultivated is a Native of the Country. Both thefe Improvcmenis have 
been very wifely encouraged from Home. The Firfl by re^nxing the A6t of Navigation, and the 
Second by granting a Bounty. Thefe Staples fuit very well together, which is a Matter of 
great Confequence. W'^e may however juftly entertain farther Expe^tions from the great Ex¬ 
tent of Territory, the Nature of the Climate, the Valtety of Soils, and the Convcnicncy of Water 
Carriage through all Parts of the Colony. To fhew the great Progrefs the Inhabitants have made 
in the Space of Twenty Years paft we fliall obferve, that the total Amount of their Exports 
A. D. 1747 1. In A. D. 1769, 410,270 1. In A. D. 1770 there were entered in¬ 

wards 186 Ships, Sdoops 306; cleared outwards Ships 190, Sloops 302. The Tonnage of the 
yefle's employed A. D. 1747 under 9,000. in A. D. 1770 about 30,000. 

Silk, 
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Silk, Naval Stores, Lumber, Provifions, 6zc. The Number of People 
Seventeen thoufand Whites and Thirteen thoufand Negroes 

East»Florida is a large and beautiful Peninfula, lying from the La¬ 
titude of Twenty-five to near Thirty-one Degrees North, and in Longi¬ 
tude from Eighty-two to Eighty-four Degrees Weft from London. In 
Length from South to North Three hundred and Sixty Miles, in Breadth 
from Eaft to Weft about Two hundred at the Northern Boundary, leflen- 
ing to about One Half of that Space to the South. It is bounded by the 
River of St. Mary on the North j on the Eaft by the Atlantic j on the 
South and Weft by the Straits of Florida and the Gulph of Mexico. The 
Climate is very temperate and healthy, which is attributed to its Si¬ 
tuation between Two Seas, and the Land and Sea Breezes that (except 
about Two Hours in the Morning) blow alternately. The Face of the 
Country, except towards the North, is generally flat, the Soil near the Sea 
Side fltallow and fandy, but within there are Swamps, Pine Barrens, and 
fomc very rich Land on the Sides of the Rivers. The Whole is finely in- 
tcri' ded by Rivers running fome into the Atlantic, and others into the 
Gulph of Mexico. It abounds with very fine Timber, fit for all Ufes 
fuel) as Oak, Mahogany, White and Red Pines, Cedar of different Kinds, 
Pine Trees of a great Size, Mulberries, &c. Thefe Trees grow moftly 
at confiderable Diftances, and not in thick Woods as in moft Parts of 
America, fo that any Part of the Country may be eafily cleared. The 
natural Produce is Maiz or Indian Corn, which they reap Twice annually. 
Oranges, Lemons, and other rich Fruits fairer and finer than thofe of the 
fame Sort in Europe. There are alfo Abundance of Cattle, wild and tame 
Fowls, Sea and River Fifli in great Plenty, the Produce expeded from'it 
^ice. Cotton, Indigo, Cochineal, and Barilla, to which we may add, 

« The fettling of Ceorgia was o:igln.illy a Plan for providing an Afyliim for the diftrefled, 
to facilitate wliieh the Crown granted a Charter to feveral refpeftabfe Perfons as Truftees, 
who undertook this laudable Dchgn with great Vigour and public Spirit, and were generoufly 
fupported by private Donations and Parliamentary Grants. Yet after Twenty Years Endeavours 
the I’niftecs femnd it expedient to furrendcr their Charter to the Crown before it expired. 
This was A. D. 1752, fince which it hath been a Royal Government. The good Effefts of 
this Change were very quickly felt, and have become much more confpicuous fince the Accef- 
fion of Governor Wright who fiill pivhdcs there. In lyho the Colony confifteJ of 1,152,000 
Acres. There is now witliin the Indian Line 4,570,000 ncres. and a ftill greater Augmentation 
with many concurrent Advantages will be made by a fredi Purchafe from the Indians. In 
1760 there were exported 65,765 Pounds of Deer Skins, and A. D. 1770, 284,840Pounds. 
In A. D. 1760, 3,283 Barrels of R!ce. In A. D. 1770, 22i,o.tQ Barrels. In A. D. 1760, 
11,746 Pounds of Indigo, In A. D. 1770. 22,336 Pounds. The Total of the Exports 
amounted A. D. 1760 to 20,852!. in A. D. 1770 to 99,3831. In A. D. 1760 there were 
7 Ships and 30 Sloops. In A. D; 1770 entered inwards, Ships 28, Sloops 71 ; cleared outwards 
Ships 68, Sloops 119. 


many 
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many valuable Drugs and pch Dyes. As to the Third of thefc Commo¬ 
dities we not only know from Experience that it may be raifed, but alfo 
that it is fo, and with very peculiar Advantages. In the Firft Place as there 
are no Frofts to the South of St. Auguftine capable of chilling the Roots, 
the Plant grows for Three or Four Years, whereas in our other Colonies 
St is fown annually. In the next Place the Climate is fo favourable that 
it may be cut Three or Four Times in a Seafon; and laftly it is very perfedt 
in its Kind, and at leaft equal if not fyperior to the French. In refpeft 
to the Reft Time alone can juftify or extinguifti our Expeflations. It muft 
however be obftrved that the interior of this Country is but little known, 
and that on the Weft Coaft there are many fmall Iflands, or as they are 
ufually called Keys, fomc abfolutely barren, others producing Mahogany, 
Braziletta, and other hard Woods which have been brought hither 
from the Ifland of Providence. The Capital is St. Auguftine, but 
as to the Number of Inhabitants we can fay nothing with Certainty, ex¬ 
cept that the Greeks carried thither live very comfortably, and there is no 
doubt that Proteftants from the South of France, and from different Parts 
of Germany might here find a Country very agreeable and capable of re¬ 
warding their Induftry. But exclufive of the Commodities this Province 
may produce, it is of the utmoft Importance to Great Britain that it 
Ihould be fpeedily and cftedually fettled from the Nature of its Situation, 
which in Time of Peace will facilitate a Trade with the Spaniards from 
its Vicinity to Cuba, and in Time of War, as there is a good Port at the 
Extremity of the Peninfula, it will be an effedlual Check to the Paffage 
of the Homeward bound Fleets, by our keeping a Squadron there, which 
the Country being once tolerably fettled might be done with great Con¬ 
venience *1. 


This Peninfula, with all the reft of Florida, was ceded in Perpetuity to the Crown of 
Great Britain by Spain, in the 20th Article of the Treaty of Paris A. O. 1763. As to the 
Wholefomncfs of the Country the Spanifh Writers ancient and modern equally agree. Several 
of the Inhabitants of St. Auguftine when it furretidcrcd were from 90 to 99 Years of Age. 
The Ninth Regiment of his Majeftys Forces remained there Twenty Months without lofing a 
Man. As to the Temperature of the Air we have been alTured by Perfons wiho have nfiJcJ 
in this Province feveral Years, that white People work without Inctmvenience in the Field in the 
hutteft Weather. The Extent of the Country hath been afeertained by a Sui vey to be about 
Twelve Millions of Acres. Eaft Florida hath fliared the Fite of all new Settlements, being 
magnified by fotnc beyond Mcafure, and decried beyond Mc-ifurc by others. By Degrees as 
the Nature of the Soil in different Parts comes to be known, we cannot doubt that inoft of the 
Articles mentioned in the Text will be produced; tlic vciy worft Lands being fitteft for Barilla, 
of which wc import great C^antities for the Soap and Glafs Manufaffures. We have at yet 
no Cuftom-houfe Accounts, but it is well known thatconfidcfable Quantities of Indigo, excellent 
in its Kind, and which fold .it a high Rate, have been .ilieady brought from thence to the Amount 
A. D. 1772 of upwards of Thirty thoufand Pounds Weight as I am credibly iafortnei. In A .D. 
a.770 there were entered iawsuds, Ships 3, Sloops 47, and cleared outward*, Ship, 4, Sloops 48. 

West 
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West Florida comprehends the Reft of the Country ceded to the 
Crown of Great Britain by that of Spain. It lies from Twenty-nine 
Degrees Forty Minutes to Thirty-one Degrees North Latitude, and in 
Longitude from Eighty-five to Ninety Weft from London. The Length 
may be about Two hundred and Eighty, and the Breadth about Eighty 
Miles. It is bounded on the South by the Gulph of Mexico j to the 
Weftward by the Lakes Pontchartrain and Maurepas and the River Mif- 
fiflippi which the Indians call Metchafippi, or the Father of Rivers; to 
the Northward, by a Line drawn due Eaft from the River Miffiffippi 
in the Latitude of Thirty-one Degrees North to the River Apalaehicola j 
which River is alfo its Eaftern Boundary. The Climate is very warm 
and moift, more efpecially on the Sea Coaft, and from thence efteemed 
unhealthy, but within Land the Climate is better. Immediately on the 
Coaft, and at fome Diftance from it the Country is all white Sand, but 
advancing inward the Soil is found to be rich and fertile, affording Two 
Crops of Indian Corn annually, with very good Paftures well ftocked 
with Cattle. Timber of all Sorts and fit for all Ufes, excellent Saflafras 
and other valuable Drugs, many Materials for Dyeing, and is very ca¬ 
pable of producing Cotton, Indigo, and Cochineal. As to the Two 
Firft they were adlually railed by the French, and confcquently there can 
be no Doubt about them. In refped to the Cotton it was very fine and 
beautifully white, but fliort, which leflened its Value. In reference to the 
Indigo, it was generally acknowledged to be brighter than that of St. 
Domingo, and therefore it is certainly our Intereft to cherifli this Culti¬ 
vation. If by any Means the laft, which it is far from being improbable, 
cv)uld be brought to Perfedlion, it would prove of infinite Advantage to 
the Province. Hitherto Peltry, which they obtain from the Indians, 
Logwood, Lumber, and the Balance of their Trade with their Neigh¬ 
bours for European Commodities is their principal Support, and if our 
lail Advices may be depended upon, the Colonifts begin to thrive. 
The neighbouring Indians, who from their Hatred to the Spaniards are 
well difpefed towards us, furnifli the Inhabitants with confiderable Quan¬ 
tities of Peltry, and may be made very ufeful in other Refpedts. There 
are Two Ports in Weft: Florida; Penfccola and Mobille, which carry on 
fome Trade dircftly with London, and as we have before hinted, have alfb 
fome Commerce with their Neighbours, which may gradually turn to ac¬ 
count. This Province is likewife of great Importance, confidered as a 
Frontier, and deferves great Attention in that Light. 

There lies behind our Settlements on the Atlantic, that is, between 
them and the Province of Quebec, an immenfe Tratf of Country, which 
in point of Climate and Soil is by no means inferior to any in America, 
VoL. II. 4 f* which 
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they have many who are equally fober and Ikilful. The Town of the 
fame Name contains upwards of a thoufand Houfes, well built and inha¬ 
bited, and with a fine Church. It is the Seat of Government, and 
there are faid to be in thefe Iflands between Six and Seven thoufand 
Whites, bcfidcs Negroes g. 

Ie we lerioufiy refieft on the Soil and Situation of the feveral Coun¬ 
tries which have been the Subjeil of this Chapter, we cannot entertain 
the leaft Doubt of their enjoying as great natural Advantages as any upon 
the Globe j and we may from thence difeern, that the richell and moft va¬ 
luable Commodities may be juftly hoped for from them. If we at the 
fame time advert to their Extent, in which they are at leaft equal to any 
Kingdom in Europe, we lhall fee no Caufe to fear, that even by the ut- 
moft Induftry of their Inhabitants they fliould be exhaufted. Befides all 
this, as hath been incidentally (hewn, there is none of them but what are 
very capable of other Staples, no lefs profitable than thofe which they at 
prefent poffefs j fo that there can be no Danger of our finding at all Times 
Markets for their Produce. Thefe Circumftances ought certainly to en¬ 
title them to the Affedlion, as well as to the Attention and Protedion of 
their Mother-country, as to the frequent and feafonable Exertion of thefe, 
thofe Colonics ought always to remember that their prefent Security and 
Happinefs are due. 

* There arc feveral Hundred Ifles, Iflcts, and Rocks, but only Seven Iflands that are fettled, 
and thofe but |inall. The Cedars that grow here are much finer and tougher Timber than in 
any other Part of America, which has thrown the Inhabitants into Ship-building, or ratlicr 
Sloop'building, in which they are exceedingly expert. But this having occa/ioned the cutting 
■down a great Deal of Wood, hath had a very bad EficA upon their Climate, by rendering the 
Weather more unfcttlcd, fo that they now begin to plant again. The Inhabitants are frugal, in- 
duRrious, careful, content, and reputed thebeQ Fifhermcn in America, and are alfo very dexterous 
able Seamen. It hath been fuppofed, and with great Probability, that they might avail them- 
Telves of their Soil and Climate in railing Wine, Cotton, Cochineal, but more efpecially Silk, 
as having not only great Plenty of Mulberry-trees, but of the Worm. They have no venomous 
Creatures, but a great many Spiders of a large Size, and which in the Heat of Summer fpin 
Webs of fo fubllantial a Silk as to catch fmall Birds. The Spermacarti Whale frequents their 
Rocks, and Ambergris is ibmetimes thrown upon their CoaRs, as it is alfo on thofe of th« 
Bahamas. The Total of their Exports A. D. 1769 were 8013 1 . A. D. 1770 there were ea- 
tered inwards, Ships 4, Sloops 103. Cleared outwards, Ships 4, Sloops 1 54. 
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SECT. in. 

* A fuccinSi Account Jamaica, 

T his noble Ifland, the largeft of thofe which we poflefs in this Part 
of the World, is one of the Great Antilles, and is particularly happy 
in its Situation, having the Ifland of Cuba to the North, at the Diftancfr 
of about Forty Leagt«es ; Hifpaniola on the Eaft, from which it is removed 
about Twenty Leagues; the Mofquito Shore on the Continent to the 
South Weft, about One hundred and Forty Leagues; and Porto Bello^ 
about One hundred and Fifty Leagues directly South. It lies from Seven¬ 
teen to Nineteen Degrees North Latitude, in Longitude Seventy-fix to Se¬ 
venty-nine Weft from London. In Length near One hundred and Seventy 
Miles, and about Sixty in Breadth. It approaches in its Figure to an 
Oval. The Windward PaflTage right before it hath the Ifland of Cuba 
on the Weft, and Hilpaniola on the Eaft, and is about Twenty Leagues 
in Breadth 

The Profped of this Ifland from the Sea, by rcafon of its cpnftant Ver¬ 
dure, and many fair and fafe Bays, is wonderfully pleafant. The Coaft, 
and for fome Miles within, the Land is low, but removing farther, it 
riles and becomes hilly. The whole Ifle is divided by a Ridge of Moun¬ 
tains running Eaft and Weft, fome rifing to a great Height; and thefer 
are compofed of Rock, and a very hard Clay, through which, however,, 
the Rains that fall inceflTanfly upon them, have worn long and deep Cavi¬ 
ties, which they call Gullies. Thefe Mountains, however, are far from, 
being unpleafant, as they are crowned even jto their Summits by a Variety 
of fine Trees. There are alfo about a Hundred Rivers that iffue from 
them on both Sides; and though none of them are navigable for any Thing 

» This Ifland was difeovered by Admiral Chriftopher Columbus in his Second Voyage, who 
l aded upon it May 5th, A. D. 1494, and was fo much charmed with it as always to prefer it 
to the Reft or the Iflands, in confequence of which his Son chofe it for his Drkedom. It was 
fettled bv Tuan de Efquivel A. D. 1509, who built the Town, which from, the Place of his 
Hii th he called Seville, and Eleven Leagues farther to the Eaft flood Melilla. Oriflan was 
cn the South Side of the Ifland, fcated on what is now called Blue Fields River. All theli 
»rc none to decay, but St. Jago, now Spanilh Town, is ftill the ^pital. The Spaniards held 
this Country One hundred and Sixty Years, and in their Time the prioapal Commodity was 
Cacao • they had an tmmenfe Stock of Horfes, Aflts, and Mules, and prodigious Quantities of 
Cattle ’ The Enclilh landed here under Penn and Venables May i-ith 1^54, and quickly re- 
duced’the Ifland. Cacao was alfo their principal Commodity tUl the Old Trees decayed, and 
the new Ones did not thrive, and then fome Planters from Barbadoes introduced Sugar Canes,, 
which hath been the great Swple ever fince. 
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but Canoes,, are both pleafing and profitable in many other Rcfpc^ls. 
The Climate, like that of all Co jntries'between the Tropics, is very 
warm towards the Sea, and in marfhy Places unhealthy; but in more ele¬ 
vated Situations, cooler, and where People live temperately! to the full 
as wholefome as in any Part of the Weft Indies. The Rains fall he.ivy 
for about a Fortnight in the Months of May and Odlober, and as they are 
the Caufe of Fertility, are ftiled Seafons. Thunder is pretty frequent, and 
fometimes Showers of Hail; but Ice or Snow, except on the Tops of the 
Mountains, are never feen; but on them, and at no very great Height, 
the Air is exceedingly cold h. 

In an Ifland fo large as this, which contains about Five millions of 
Acres, it may be very reafonably conceived that there are great Variety of 
Soils. Some of thefe are deep, black, and rich, and mixed with a Rind 
of Potter’s Earth; others fliallow and fandy; fpme of. a middle Nature. 
There are many Savannahs, or wide Plains, without Stones, in which the 
native Indians had luxuriant Crops of Maize, which the Spaniards turned 
into Meadows, and kept in them prodigious Herds of Cattle. Some of 
thefe Savannahs are to be met with even amongft the Mountains. All 
thefe different Soils may be juftly pronounced fertile, as they would cer¬ 
tainly be founds if tolerably cultivated, and applied to proper Purpofes. 
A fufficient Proof of this will arife from a very curfory Review of the na¬ 
tural and artificial Produce of this fpacious Country c. 

It 

k The inoA eaAern Part of this Ridge are famous under the Name of the Blue Mountains. 
This great Chain of rugged Rocks defends the South Side of the Ifland from thofe boiflerous 
North Well Winds, which might be fatal to their Produce. Their Streams, though fmall, 
fupply the Inhabitants with good Water, which is a great Blefling, as their Wells .ire generally 
brackifh. The Spaniards were perfuaded that thefe Hills abounded with Metals, but we do not 
find that they wrought any Mines, or if they did, it was only Copper, of which they faid the 
Bells in the Church of St. Jago were made. They have fcvcral hot Springs which have done 
great Cures. The Climate was certainly more temperate before the great Earthquake, and the 
Ifland was fuppofedto be out of the Reach of Hurricanes, which fince then it hath fevercly felt. 
The Meat however is very much tempered by Land and Sea Breezes, and it is aflTerted that the 
hottcATime of the Day is about Eight in the Morning. In the Night the Wind blows from 
the Land on all Sides, fo that no Ships can then enter their Ports. 

® The firA Kind of Soil, which from its Colour, is in this Country denominated Brick Mould, 
is the moA fruitful of any. After this come a Variety of others compounded of loofe Mould 
and fmall Gravel, which are likewife fertile, and other Soils are made fo by Labour and pro¬ 
per Management. But Sugar Works, though the moA profitable, are at the fame 'I’imc the 
moA expenflve, and therefore it hath been always wilhed that for the Sake of increaflng the 
Number of White Inhabitants, fmall Plantations of other Kinds were encouraged. For this Pur- 
ptrfe no Country perhaps in the World affords a greater Variety of inferior Supies that might be 
cultivated to Profit, as fome of them already are, many others might; and if intelligent Per- 
fons were employed, there is no QncAion thdt their Number couid be conflderably increafed. 
Befides, the Contioents of North and South America are opes, and alfo the EaA Indies, from 

which 
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It aVf unds in Maize, Pulfe, Vegetables of all Kinds, Meaddws of fine 
Git Is, a V'^ariety of beautiful Flowers, and as great a Variety of Oranges, 
Li mons. Citrons, and other rich Fruits. Ufcful Animals there are of all 
Sorts, Horfes, Afles, Mules, black Cattle of a large Size, Sheep, the 
Flcih of wfiich is well tailed, though their Wool is hairy and bad. Here 
are alfo Goats and Hogs in great Plenty, Sea and River Filh, wild, tame, 
and Witcr Fowl. Amongft other Commodities of great Value, they 
have the Sugar Cane, Cacao, Indigo, Pimento, Cotton, Ginger, and 
Coffee j Trees for Timber and other Ufcs, fuch as Mahogany, Manchi^- 
neel, White Wood, which no Worm will touch, Cedar, Olives, and^ 
many more. Befides thefe, they have Fuftick, Red Wood, and various- 
other Materials for Dyeing. To thefe we may add a Multitude of valuable 
Drugs, fuch as Guaiacum, China, Salfaparilla, Caffia, Tarnarindsv Va- 
nellas, and the Prickle Pear, or Opuntia, which produces the Cochineal; 
with no inconliderable Number of odoriferous Gums. Near the Coaft 
they have Salt Ponds, with which they fupply their own Confumption, - 
and might make any Quantity they pleafed d. 

As this Ifland abounds with rich Commodities, it is happy likevvife in 
having a great Number of fine and fafe Ports. Point Morant, the eaftern 
Extremity of the Ifland, hath a fair and commodious Bay. Puffing on 
to the South there is Port Royal; on a Neck of Land which forms 
one Side of it there flood once the fairefl Town in the Ifland, and the 
Harbour is as fine a one as can be wifhed, capable of holding a.Thoufand 
large Veffels, and ftill the Station of our Squadron. Old Harbour is alfb 
a convenient Port, fo is Maccary Bay j and there are at leafl Twelve more 

from which innumerable Trees and Plants might be brought hither, and with-a little Care cul* 
livated to great Profit, and for-which Markets would never be wanting. 

*' The very great Importance of tins noble Ifland feemed to demand a more large Account of 
it than of the Reft ; and this Argument was enforced from the Confideration of its Extent, and 
of the great Improvements that may be yet made, though very great Improvements have been 
made already. Some valuable Things however are in a Manner loft, as the Cacao, of which 
there is fcarce enough preferved for their own Confumption, though in gener.'tl Ufe among the 
Inhabitants, and which, when the Englifh firft came there, yielded Two hundred Pounds an 
Acre. Other, are in a Manner overlooked, as the OpumLi and the Anotto, which in the Hands 
of fkilful and induftrious Perfons might turn to great Amount. Some arc lefs coafidered than 
they deferve, as the Canclla Alba, which is in Truth a Kind of wild Cinnamon, and might by 
proper Culture be improved. What comes over hither pafTcs for the Cortex Wiuteranus, which 
it is not. All the fine Drngs, Gums, Balfams, &c. do not yield the Inhabitants any Thing 
like what they might do. 'I’o put this Matter p-aft a Doubt, it may not be amifs to mention, 
that when Pimento was firft exported from thence, they cut down the Tree before they gathered 
the Spicc. ’J’hey found it afterwards expedient to plant them ; and yet Twenty Years agotliey 
did not fend over a Fourth Pait of what they do at prefent j which would probably be the Cafe 
with refpcA to other Things. 

between 
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between this and the Weftern Extremity, which is Point Negrillo, whcue 
our Ships of War lie when there is a War with Spain. On the North 
Side there is Orange Bay, Cold Harbour, Rio Novo, Montego Bay, Port 
Antonio, One ef the fineft in the liland, and feveral others. •The North 
Weft Winds, which fometimes blow furioufly on this Coaft, render the 
Country on that Side lefs fit for Canes, but Pimento thrives wonderfully ; 
and certainly many other Staples might be raifed in fmall Plantations, 
which are frequent in Barbadoes, and might be very advantageous here in 
many Refpedts 

In fo large an Ifland as this it might be expedled there fliould be a 
confiderable Number of great Towns, which however there is not. The 
Reaibn of this is very obvious, for the Wealth of the Inhabitants arifing 
from their Plantations, of which there are at prefent about Five hundred, 
and each of thefe containing fome Hundreds of Inhabitants, it ap¬ 
pears from hence that every Plantation forms a Village, and accounts fuf- 
fiiciently for the Difpofal of the greateft Part of the Inhabitante. There 
are however fome few Towns, the largeft of which is Kingfton, which 
ftands on the Harbour of Port Royal, contains about Sixteen hundred 
Houfes, and is very populous. It is regularly laid out for about a Mile 
in Length, and Half that Space in Breadth inhabited chiefly by Mer¬ 
chants and Perfons concerned in Trade, moft of the Sugars being Ihipped off 
there. There is a fpacious Pariih Church, Two Synagogues of Jews, and 
other Places of religious Worfliip. St. Jago de la Vega, or as it is ufually 
called Spanifti Town, is properly the Capital of the Illand, being the Rc- 
lidence of the Governor, the Plaice where the Affembly meets, and is alfa 
the Seat of the principal Courts of Jufticc. It confifts of about Four 
hundred Houfts, iituated in a fine pleafant Valley, on the Banks of the 
Rio Cobre, and as moft of the People who refidc there are Perfons of 

« The Town of Port Royal, as we have already mentioned, flood on a Point of Land run- 
ning far out into, the Sea, narrow, fandy, and incapable of producing any Thing. Yet the 
Excellence of the Port, the Convenience of having Ships of Seven hundred Tons coming clofe up 
to their Wharfs, and other Advantages, gradually attrafled Inhabitants in fuch a Manner, that 
though many of their fiabitations were built upon Piles, there were near Two thoufand Houfes 
in the Town in its moft flourifhing State, and wiiich let at high Rents. TIic Earthquake by 
which it was overthrown happened on the 7th of June 1692, and Numbers of People pe- 
riftied in it. This Earthquake was followed by an epidemic Difeafc, of which upwards of 
Three thoufand died, yet the Place was rebuilt; but the greateft Part was reduced to Afhes by 
a Fire that happened on the pth of-January 1703, and then the Inhabitants removed moftly to 
Kingfton. It was however rebuilt for the Third Time, and was rUing towards its fl)rmer Gran¬ 
deur, when it was overwhelmed by the Sea, Auguft 20th 1722. There is, notwithftanding, 
» fmall Town there at this Day. Hurricanes fince that Time have often happened, and occa- 
floned terrible Devaftattons, yet they have been Icfs frequent and lefs violent of late Years, and 
the Climate alfo is faid to be altered for the better. " 
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high Rank and great Fortunes, every Thing breathes an Air of Splendour 
and Magnificence. Port R'byal after all its Misfortunes is the Third 
Town in the Ifland merely from the Convenience of its Situation, and con¬ 
tains about One hundred Houfes. Fort Paffage, fo called becaufe People 
land there, 'to go either to Kingfton'or Spanilh Town, contains about 
Fifty Houfes, and befides thefe there arc fome other Hamlets fcattcrcd 
through the Country, and a few contiguous Houfes at alinoll every Port^. 

The Adminiftration of public Affairs is by a Governor and Council of 
Royal Appointment, and the Reprefentatives of the People in the lower 
Houfe of Affcmbly. They meet at Spanifh Town, and Things are con¬ 
duced with great Order and Dignity. The Colony hath a confiderablc 
public Revenue of which the Quit-rents, by a Grant of the Crown, make a 
Part. Another Branch arifes from a Tax or Fine laid upon fuch as keep 
fewer than Three White to One hundred Black Servants. This is pre¬ 
ferring the Eafe to the Security of the Community, in tefpeC to which 
it would have operated much more beneficially as a Regulation. The 
Ifland is divided into Three Counties, Middlefex, Surry, and Cornwall, 
containing Nineteen Pariflies, over each of which prefides a Magiftratc 
Riled a Cuflos, but thefe Parifhes in Point of Size are a Kind of Hundreds. 
Yet is this fine Country upon the Whole but thinly peopled and indif¬ 
ferently cultivated ; for though near a Fourth Part of the Lands are pa¬ 
tented, yet not above a Ninth Part is afhially under Cultivation. The 
Commerce of Jamaica is very confiderable, not only with all Parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but with Africa, North and South America, the 
Weft India Iflands, and the Spanifh Main, for the Encouragement of 
which a late Ad was paffed. The Ships annually employed are upwards 

^ In fome of the latcft Maps we find fcveral other Towns mentioned, moft of them within Land, 
but probably not very confiderable. It is to be wifiied that efFeAual Means were employed to 
compel the Cultivation of fuch Lands as have been long patented, and that, as we have faid, 
fmail Plantations were encouraged in carder to increafe the Number of white Inhabitants. This 
might bealfo beneficial in other RefpeAs. Such fmall Planters might find their Account in nlfing 
Maize and Ric>. for Sale, in making Fifli Oil for fome Purpofes, and (Mis from Vegct;.bles for others, 
making Shingles and Heading, to which we may add breeding Horfes, all of which'might be 
certainly and eafily done, and fave the Inhabitants Twenty ttoufand Pounds, which they pay 
annually for Things with which they might be much better fupplied at Home. This might, as 
we have already mentioned, be facilitated by introducing new Staple?, by planting Mahogany, 
which begins to grow fcarce, and raifmg Logwood, which Experience flaews is very praAi- 
cable. By the Statute palTed in the Sixth Year of the Reign of his pfefent Majefty, chap. 49 
the Ports of Kingfton, Savannah la Mar, Montego Bay, and Santa Lucca in this Ifland are de¬ 
clared under certain Reftri^tions and Limitations free Ports, for any foreign Velfel from any 
foreign Colony or, Plantation in America, not having more than One Deck. This Aft is to 
continue in force to A. D. 1773, andio the End of the then next Selfion of Parliament, 

VoL. II. 4 Q_ of 
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of Five hundred Sail; the Number of Inhabitants is very incertaIn, feme 
fay about Thirty thoufand or perhaps more Whites, and about One Hun¬ 
dred and Seventy thoufand Negroes g. . 

C The following Account of the Exports of this Ifland, in A. D, 1770, will contribute more 
than all that hath been faid, to flicw the Importance of Jamaica. They coniifled in 2249 Bales 
of Cotton, which at Ten Pounds per Bale, the Price in the Ifland, amounts to 22,490!. 1873 
Hondr^ Wdght of CofR* at Three Pounds Five Shillings per Hundred, 6088 1 . 2753 Bags of 
Ginger at Two Pounds Five SbilHogs per Bag, 6194 1 . 2211 Hides at Seven Shillings per Hide, 
.773 1 . 15,796 Hoglheads of Rum at Ten Pounds per Hoglhead, 157,960!, To Ireland 679 
Hogflieads at Ten Pounds per Hoglhead, 6790 1 . Mahogany 15,182 Pieces, and 8500 Feet, 
150,000 1 . Of Pimento 2,089,734 Pounds Weight, 52,243!. Sugar 57,675 Hogflieads, 6425 
Tierees, 52 Barrels, at Seventeen Pounds Ten Shillings per Hoglhead, Twelve Pounds per 
Tierce, and Four Pouods per Barrel, amounting in the Whole to 1,086,620. Sarfaparilla 205 
Bags at Ten Pounds per Bag 2250 1 . Exports to Great Britain and Irdand 1,391,210!, To 
North America 146,324 1 . To the other Iflands 595 L Total of the Exports 1,538,730 1 . 


S E C T. IV. 

Of Barbadoes, the Leeward and Virgin IJlands. 

I N the Two Firft Sedions of this Chapter we have difeourfed of large 
Countries producing many valuable Commodities, and affording ample 
Room for the Frodudion of many more. In the Sedtion immediately 
preceding we have fpoke of a noble liland abounding with numerous 
-and rich Produdlions, blefled with many fafe Harbours, endowed with 
feveral other Advantages, in which however there are ftill not a few large 
Tradts that remain, and have long remained to be improved. In this we 
are to treat of Countries very different, and from which we may derive 
the cleareft Ideas and the fiillefl; ConvidUon of the Benefits that may be 
derived from an infular Situation. By this their Inhabitants have been 
enabled to avail themfelves of all the Bounties and Blcflings of Nature, 
whence they are rifen into a Degree of Affluence that is aftoniffling, and 
inconteftibly demonflrates what, though unaffilled by Extent of Territory, 
Skill and Induffiy united can effedt. From a conflant and uniform Ex¬ 
ertion of theP;, tncy not only enjoy that Opulence they fo well deftrve, 
but contribute greatly by the Purchafe of large Quantities of their Pro¬ 
duce to the Welfare of their Sifter Settlements upon the Continent, and 
arc in a Variety of Refpedts highly beneficial to Great Britain. The State 
and Hiftory therefore of thefe Colonies is a Subjedt of the utmoft Impor¬ 
tance to every Individual of this Country who is defirous of underftand- 

ing 
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ing whence its prefcnt Grandeur hath arifen, and by what Mcafures it 
may be beft fupported and prefcrvcd». 

Thb clSeft of our Settlements in the Weft Indies is Barbadoes, called 
by the Spaniards los Barbados, as is fuppofed from a Kind of Fig Trees 
upon the Coaft, the long Filaments falling from which were conceived to 
refemblc Beards. This Illand is idtuated from Thirteen Degrees Ten 
Minutes to Thirteen Degrees Twenty-three Minutes North Latitude, and 
in the Longitude of Fifty-eight Degrees Fifty Minutes to Fifty-nine De¬ 
grees Three Minutes Weft from London. It is not more than Twenty-five 
Miles long, or Fifteen broad, about Sixty in Circumference; a great Part 
of this Nature hath impaled with Rocks, and where tbefe are wanting 
there are Fortifications which render this Ifle in fome Degree inacceffible. 
The Face of the Country is agreeably vaflegated with fmall Plains, 
gently rifing Grounds, fome Ridges of Hills, which with tall Trees, fpa- 
cious Buildings, and a continual Verdure, exhibit a moft pleafing Profpedt 
both from Sea and on Shore. It hath the Ifland of St. Chriftopher’s to the 
North Weft at the Diftance of between Eighty and Ninety Leagues; 
the Spanifli Main about Fourfet^e Leagues to the South Weft; and is near 
a Thoufand Leagues diftant from the neareft Part of Africa. The Cli¬ 
mate is very warm, but the Air exceedingly pure, and the Heat mode¬ 
rated by conftant regular Winds blowing over an immenfe Expanfc of 
Sea, and though the cutting down of Woods is faid to have been de¬ 
trimental in diminifhing the Quantity of Rain, yet by giving a free Paf- 
fiige to the Air the Country is become more healthy. 


» What hath been above ftated in the Text, mnft at 6rft appear fomewhat furprizing in re- 
card to lllands ot fo fmall a Size, and from which therefore fuch great Emoluments could hardly 
have been expeaed. But a little Refleaion will let os at lead in part into the Caufes of their 
quick Growth and wonderful Improvement, and at the fame Time explain what hath been af- 
t- J in l efpc^k to the ^dvantaget- they derive from their Situation. In the Firll Place their 
riilk-ft Inhabitants had a great Degree of Safety from their beingforrounded with the Ocean, and 
co iltqucniiy were from thence lefs in Danger than a fmall Number of Men would have been if 
tiiev had fixed upon a Continent inhabited by Savages. This Circumftance allowed them Leifure 
to conlidci .ind attempt every Kind of Improvement, and the Narrownefs of their Temtwy rendered 
it the more niaiwccaWe in point of Cultivation, and when they had once made a right Choice of 
a Staple put it in their Power to carry it t- Perfeftion. Befides thefe the furroundingOcean afforded 
tliem many other Benefits, rendering tae Air purer, milder, and more wbolclome, than on 
preatcr Continents, or even in much larger Blands, as Experience fhews, allowing them at all 
Times a free and f^lc Communication with their Neighbours, as well as the Means of re- 
ceiving Supplies from, and exporting their Produce to diftant Countries, and to thefe we may 
add the affording them, what is a confiderablc and lading Benefit a conftant Proportion of Sub- 
I'irtcncc by Finiing. common to every Part of the Settlement. L^ly, it beftowed an extraordinary 
Degree Security, more ef^ially under the Proteftwa of a Manume lower; 

4 0^2 
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The Soil is very different, in fome Places a heavy Clay, in others a 
light Sand, dark heavy Easth in fome, a light red Mould in others, nor 
arc there wanting wet and fwampy Grounds, or fome Spots t|;»at are dry 
and afford a hard Gravd. In general it is very fertile, and with proper 
Management and Manure almoft all Parts yield large Crops of Sugar. The 
Inhabitants are happy in a vaft Variety of vegetable Produ€l;ions, Maize, 
Guinea Corn, and many edible Roots. As to Animals, they have Black 
Cattle and Sheep of their own, a few Horfes, but many are imported 
from .England and the Continent of America, the former for the Saddle, 
the latter chiefly ufed for Labour. We have been fettled here about One 
hundred and Fifty Years *>. The Firft Planters raifed Tobacco, but 
this was in Procefs of Time abandoned for Sugar Canes, which were ori¬ 
ginally brought thither from Fernambuca in the Brazils. In Proportion as 
the Ifland grew rich and populous an excellent Conflitution was formed, 
to which they fleadily adhered, and from which they have derived a Sta¬ 
bility and Security that hath juftly gained them the Character of One of 
the beft regulated Colonies in the World «. 

The 

* The feveral Accounts we have hitherto had in regard to the original Settlement of this 
iHand are very dark and incertaln. All that can be collected is, that the Lord Ley High Trea- 
furer of England, and afterwards Earl of Marlborough, had a Grant by Letters Patent of Bar- 
badoes from King James the Firft, and therefore it muft have been fettled, though perhaps 
very imperfeilJy, in his Reign. In that of his Succeflbr, the Earl of Carlifle intent upon fettling 
St. Chriftopher’s obtained a Warrant for a Grant of all theCaribbee Illands, Barbadoes included. 
This was flopped at the Great Seal on account of the Earl of Marlborough’s prior Patent. The 
Two Earls however coming to an amicable Agreement the Earl of Carlifle’s Patent, in which all 
ours and all the French Iflands are exaftly enumerated, pafled A. D. 1627. On the breaking out of 
the Civil War no farther Regard was paid to the Proprietor. But after the Reftoration a’ Claim 
was made by his Creditors, and the Crown thought fit to enter into an Agreement with them, 
and to make a Compenfation to his Heir for the Surrender of the Patent, and thus this ar-.d the 
other Iflands returned into the Hands of the Crown, to the no fmall Joy of the Inhabitants. But 
their Satisfaflion was not a little abated by the Demand made by Lord Willoughby of Parliam, 
their Governor, on the Part of the Crown, of a Duty to reimbuife the Fxpcnces of this Pur- 
chafe, and for other Purpofes, to which, though very unwillingly, the Aflcmbly gave their Con- 
fent, and thereby fixed the Impofition of Four and a Half per Cent, on the Commodities ®f ihtfe 
Iflands, which hath ever fince been paid, 

« The Government of Barbadoes was fettled by Philip Bell, Efq; appointed Governor by the 
Eatl of Carlille, and fo well conft tuted that it hath fubfifled ever fince, and been in fome De¬ 
gree a Model to the Reft of the Iflands. The Governor is appointed by the Ring’s Commiflion, 
fo are his Council confilling of Twelve by Mandamus, the Aflembly is eompo^d of 'Pwenty- 
two, that is. Two Members from each of the Eleven Parifhes. The Ifland is divided into 
Five Diftriils, in each of which there is; a Judge and Four Alliftants, who hold a Court of 
Common Pleas every Month, from January to September. There is another wife Law which hath 
been of the utmdl Utility, in afligning to every Servant at the Expiration of his Term a fiuall 
Patrimony, of Three, Four, or Five Aaes. This conftitukes a Yeomanry, and is the Caufe 
that the Force of the Ifland hath been at all .Times refpeAable. At prefent they have Six Rcgi- 
Mtents of Foot, Three of Horfe, and a Troop of Guards, all flout Men and well-difciplined. 

The 
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The Ca|Mtal of the Ifland is Bridge Town or St. Michael’s upon Car- 
lifle Bay, by much the largefl: and moft convenient in the Ifland. In this 
Town, before it was dcilroyed by Fire, there were Fifteen hundred Houfes, 
moft of them neatly, feme magnificently built, and it is now rifen out 
of its Ruins with frefli Beauty. Befides this there is Oftins or Charles 
Town, St. James’s in the old Maps, the Hole, and Speight’s Town, for¬ 
merly called little Briftol, becaufe chiefly frequented by Ships from 
thence. The Planter’s Houfes are many of them very elegant Structures, and 
the neceflfary Accommodations, with Negro Huts and the Tenants Houfes, 
render each confiderablc Plantation a Kind of Village. The principal 
Commodities for Exportation are Aloes, Cotton, Ginger, Sugar, Rum, 
and MelalTes. The Commerce between this Ifland, Great Britain, North 
America, and Africa is very confiderable, fo as to employ upon a mode¬ 
rate Computation upwards of Four hundred Veflels of different Sizes. As 
to the Number of Inhabitants it is impoifible to fpeak with any great De¬ 
gree of Certainty, but according to the moft authentic Account that could 
be obtained there are about Twenty-two thoufand Whites and Seventy- 
two thoufiind Blacks. It is however pofitively afferted that the Number 
both of w'hite Inhabitants and of Slaves had bccn»confiderably greater 
in former Times 

St. Christopher’s was fo called by Admiral Columbus, whether after 
his own Name or that of St. Chriftopher is uncertain. It lies in Seven- 

The Skill and Induflry of the Inhabitants have been always confpicuous, and the Commodities 
of every Sort they raife very per^eft in their Kind. 

*' There have been and ftill are many large and lucrative Plantations on this Ifland, fo va¬ 
luable that thofe who purchafe them fcarce make Four per Cent, of their Money As a Spe¬ 
cimen of thefe ICflates we are told that Two hundred .and Sixty Acres properly managed will 
rtiliiire 180 Negroes, too horned Cattle, 12 Horfes, 40 Sheep, Three Tenants or Militia-men 
with theird='amilies, who fupport themfelves upon the Grounds allowed them. A Manager at 
One hundred or One hundred and Fifty Pounds per Annum, a Driver, a Diftillcr, and Two Ap- - 
prentices, their Sakaries together Forty-five Pounds ; a Town Agent and Book-keeper at Twenty 
Founds each, an Apothecary at Thirty or Forty Pounds, a Farrier at Twenty, an EnglifhAgent 
at Two and a Half per Cent. Commilllon. A'l this, exclufive of Freight of Sugar.,, Tkxesj Re- 
p.airs, and incidenml Expences. In A. D. ’ 770, their Exports were to Great Britain 930 Ilun** 
dred Weight of Aloes at 'iTiree Pounds T. n Shillingi per Hundred Weight, 3255 1 . 453 Bales 
of Cotton at Twelve Pounds per Hale, <430!. 5361 Hags of Ginger at Two Pounds and Five 
Shillings per Bag.'S^oAa 1 . 5 s. 90 Hides at Wen Shillings, 31I. los. 2031 Hogfheads of 
Rum at Ten Pounds, 5b,31 oh 2836 do- to Ireland, 28,360!. 5349 Hogfheads, Two Tierces- 
of clayed Sugar at Twenty Pounds the Hogfhead and Fifteen Pounds the Tierce, 107,010 !. 
5149 Hogfheads, 3522 Tierces, 544 Barrels of Mufeorado Sugar at Seventeen Pounds Ten Shil¬ 
lings per Hogfhead, Twelve Pounds the Tierce, and Four Pounds the Barrel, 134,547 1 * *0 *. 
The Total 311,01a 1 . 5 s. Total of the hke Goods to North America, 110,8281.48, To 
the other Iflands 1173 1 . The Account of this Ifland hath been'more particular as in many Re- 
fpefts it may ferve to give us an Idea ol the Reft. 


teen 
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teen Degrees Twenty-five Minutes of North Latitude, and in Sixty-tvro 
Degrees of Longitude Weft from London. It is Tvyenty-one Miles in 
Length, and between Six and Seven in Breadth, except to the* South Eaft, 
where it is conne<fted by a narrow Ifthmus to a Tracft of Land of about a 
League in Length, and near as much in Breadth, in which there is a 
large Salt Pond. This Peninfula is feparated by a very narrow Channel 
of the Sea from the Wand of Nevis. The whole Circumference of St. 
Chriftopher’s is about Seventy Englifli Miles. The Climate is warm, but 
from the Height of the Country lefs fo than might be expcdled from its 
Situation, and the Air pure and healthy. On the other Hand it is fub- 
je£t to frequent Storms, and is alfo expofed to Hurricanes and Earthquakes. 
It affords a beautiful Profpecl: from the Sea, appearing at a Diftance like 
a vaft Mountain covered with Woods, but on a nearer Approach theCoaft 
round the Ifland is found to be fmooth and the Afcent gentle. One Hill 
fifing above another to a»great Height, but cultivated almoft to their Sum¬ 
mits? The Chain of Hills that divide the Ifland arc in the Centre broken 
into rocky Precipices hardly paflable, and in thel'c there gufli out Hot 
Springs towards the Bottom. There is One Eminence ftilcd the oijlphnr 
Mountain, and in another there is faid to be a Silver Mine, bu? it was 
never wrought 

The Soil is light and fandy, but very fertile and well watered hj 
many Rivulets that run from both Sides of the Mountains. It yields 
Plenty of Manioc, of which the CafTada Bread is made, edible Roots in 
Abundance, a Variety of Vegetables, rich Fruits, and fine Timlier. The 
Animals are much the fame as in Barbadocs, Abundance of tame and 
wild FowL and the Sea affords Store of excellent Fifh. The chief Town is 
Bafleterre, and befides this there are Two Shipping Places, One at 
Old Road, and the other at Sandy Point. The whole Ifland is covered 
with well cultivated Plantations, the Owners of which live in very hand- 

• This Ifland was fettled by the Engllth ?nd French, A. D. 162:;, who arrived on di/Tcrent 
Sides of it the fame Day, the former under Captain Warner, afterwards Sir Thomas Warner, under 
ahe PnUonage of the Earl of CariUle, the latter under the Sieur D’Efnambuc, under the Autho¬ 
rity and Aufpicc of the Cardinal de Rkblicu. Thefe Two Governors made an amicable Divillon 
of the Ifland, the Freuth having tlic Eafl arid Well Ends, and the Engliflj the Noiili and Soutli, 
by a Treaty of Partition, A. D, 1627. Two Years after both Nations w^ driven off' the Ifland 
by the Spaniards ; but not long after their Departure the Englilh and Pfeiich rcfctilcd and le- 
mained very good Friends till the Fir;l Duteh War in the Reign of Charles II. when the for¬ 
mer were driven out by the French, but were again reftored by the I’catc of bieda in 1667. As 
fbon as the News of the R.evolurion rc-tched the Weft Indies, the French, without waiting for 
a Declaration of War, drove them nut a Second Time, and they were again reftored by the 
Peace of Rjfwick in 1697. In Queen Anne’s War the Englifli expelled the French, though 
fomc of the beft Families, and a great Part of their Sluvc.s remained, and’ tlie Whole of tM 
Iflaud was finally ceded to Great Britain by the 'ftcaty of Utredu. 

feme 
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fonae Houfes built chiefly of Cedar, and their Grounds fenced with Orange, 
and Lemon Trees. Public Affairs are adminiffered by a Governor^. 
Cou^l, and Afiembly, chofen from the Nine Pariflies into which the Ifle 
is divided, ill each of which there is a fpacious Church. Their principal 
Commodities are Cotton, Rum, and Sugar, which is of a very fine Grain. 
The Number of Inhabitants is faid to be Forty thouland, and of diefe 
there are about Ten thoufand Whites*'. 

The Ifland of Nevis, called by the French and Spaniards Nieves, and 
by us very commonly, though corruptly, Mevis, at a fmall Diffance, as we 
have faid, from St. Chnffoj'her’s, and about Seven Leagues North North 
Weft of jMontferratc. It lici. in Sjventeen Degrees Twenty Minutes of 
North Latitude, and in about Sixty-two Degrees of Longitude Weft from 
London, making a beautiful Appearance from the Sea, being a large 
conical Mountain, covered with fine Tress, of an eafy Aicent on every 
Side, and entirely cultivated. The Circumference is about Twenty-one 
Miles, with a confiderablc Tra£t of level Ground all round itB. The 
Climate in the lower Part is eftcemed to be warmer than Barbadoes, but 
more temperate towards the Summit. The Soil below is very fine and 
fertile, but becomes coarfer in the Afcent. Plovvever, as there is a Space 


’ Wc I'.avf already obferved that the T-ord Willoughby of Parham after the Pieftoration was 
app iinted fj'overnor of Barbadoes and the Leeward Iflands. After his Dcmife Sir William 
tit.ipleton \e;u' appf'intcd Governor of the latter A. D. 1672, and fixed his Refidence in St. 
Chrifiopher’s. The i’roJtice of tliis llland A. D. 1770 Hood thus. Thera was exported to 
Great ilritain of Cotton 192 Bales, 566 Bags, 7964 J. 86 Hid«S3ol, 2 S. 858 Hoglheads oJf 
ICau, of wliieh 97 wcicexported fron other Blands, 8580!. to Ireland 1179 Hoglhead*, 
11790), 17,004 llogihe ids, 1814 Tierces, 648 Barrels of Sugar, of which 335 Hoglheads and 
363’ riercts weic re-exported from other Iflands, 338,709!. 10 s. In all 367,074 1 -To 
N.a th America to the Amount of 59,794 1 . to the other Iflands, 61 Hogfheads of Rum, 518 1 . 
jes, ’To Ai ric.i Eight Hoglheads of Rum, 68 J. 

f 1 his pUr.fnnt Jlle was fettled under the Aufplce of Sir Thomas Warner ftom St. Chrifto- 
p'.iei s. Dot . ucceflur Governor Lake was confideted .ns the Solon of ihk little Country, in which 
i.c <JifiX>fed cvtrv Thing with fuch Prudence, Wifdoin, and juftice as procured him a high Re- 
i-ut.ui,jn with the French as well as F.nglifli. In the Dutch War they met with fome Dif. 
i'..!i ance iiotu the French, but being covered by an Englilh SquaJron, the Enemy were obliged 
t> defift from their intended Invafion after a fmart Engagement in Sight of ilu. Ifland. Sir 
William Supletou fometimes rclided here, and Sir Nathaniel Johnfon conft.antly, which contri¬ 
buted not ajittlc to the Profperity of Nevis, the Inhabitants of which were then computed to 
le upwards oN#jiitty thoufand. In the War immediately after the Revoluiiou they exerted 
themfclves gallant lyT^jd h.ad Two Regiments of Three hundred Men each, in that of Queen- 
Anne they behaved as^ell, though they were not equ..lly fortunate, for the French landing with 
Si fuperior Force, and having inveigled moft of their Slaves, they were foiccd to capitulate. 
About Four thoufand of thefe Slaves the French carried away and fold to the Spaniards to work 
in their Mines. The Parliament after making due Enquiry into the Lofles they fiiflained voted 
them about a Third Part of the Sum in which they had fuffered. Thefe laufes by War, an 
epidemic Difeafc, and repealed Hurricanes, exceedingly diminifhcd the. Number of their People. 

oT 
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of about Three Miles all round, the Induftry of the Inhabitants is confpi- 
cuous in its Cultivation. As to its Productions, they are very nearli^ ■ he 
fame with thofe of St. Chriftopher. There are Three pretty good Roads or 
Bays, with fmall Towns in their Vicinity, Charles-town, Moreton-bay, 
and Newcaftle. There is here a Lieutenant-governor, with a Council, 
and an Aflembly, which is compofed of Three Members from each of 
the Five Pariflies into which the Jfland is divided. The Commodities ex¬ 
ported from hence are Cotton and Sugar. About Twenty Sail of Ships are 
employed annually in this Trade; and the Number of Inhabitants is faid 
to be between Two and Three thoufand Whites, and upwards of Six 
thoufand Negroes, though it was formerly much better peopled i’. 

• 

Antego, Antegoa, rather Antigua, from Santa Maria la Antigua, 
' a Church in Seville, from whence it was fo called by Admiral Columbus. 
It is the largeft of the Leeward Iflands, and now the Seat of Government; 
it lies in the Latitude of Seventeen Degrees Twenty Minutes North, and 
in Sixty-one Degrees of Longitude Weft from London. It is in Length 
about Twenty-one Miles, and nearly the fame in Breadth, in Circum¬ 
ference upwards of Sixty. The Climate is very warm, and Hurricanes 
are often felt. The Country is finely diverfified into low and high Grounds, 
but without any of thefe fo elevated as to be ftiled Mountains, fo that 
there are no Rivers, but few Springs, a Couple of little Rivulets which 
rife not far from and run into the Sea. This Ifle is of courfe very ill fup- 
plied with Water, which the Inhabitants for their own Ufe preferve in 
Cifterns, and in Ponds for their Cattle, both depending upon Rain. It 
was this Defect in refpeCt to Water, that for a long Time retarded the 
Settling of this Ifland. At this Time the Inhabitants are now and then 
diftfefted by it. Some good Judges however who have lived long upon 
the Place think it in fome Degree their own Fault, fince if they made 
their Cifterns larger, and dug their Ponds deeper, this Calamity might be 
avoided. It is aifo to be obferved that the Water thus preferved is won¬ 
derfully light, pure, and wholefome. The Soil varies, but is in many 
Places a fine black Mpuld, in others a deep and pretty ftift* Clay, yet is 
indifferently fertile. The Country is rather better flocked than the other 
Iflands with Animals of all Sorts, great Plenty of wild and tame Fowl, 
and a vaft Variety of excellent Sea Fifh. They have and Vege- 

* The lohabitants of Nevis are equally lemarkable for the Neatnefs of their DwdUiogs, and 
their great Induftry in their Plantations. They exported to Great Britain A.D. ryyo, 236 
Bags of Cotton amounting to 2,360!. 71 Ho^h^sof Rum, 710 1 . 2329 Hogfheads of Sugar, 
40,757 1 . 10 s. In the Whole 43,827 1 . 10 a. To North America, tb^ fend asgreat many Bar¬ 
rels of Lemons, a coafiderable ^.nntity of Melafles, and a great Deal of Rum, ataoaating in the 
Whole to 14,155 1 . 
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tables in great Abundance, and all the Fruits common in the Weft Indies* 
was formerly feme Indigo and Tobacco raifed here, but thefe have 
been long, ago abandoned for Cotton, Melafles, Rum, and Sugar the pre- 
fent Produce of this rich Ifland 

The Capital is St. John’s, upon a very good Harbour of the fame 
Name; the Town of Falmouth ftands upon Engiifti Harbour, which 
in confequence of much Care and fome Expence hath been rendered fit for 
careening Ships of War. There arc befides Parham and Willoughby Bay 
wdth fome lefter Creeks. But in general the Coaft of the Ifiand is rocky, 
and wherever it is cafy of Accefs well fortified, and there is ccirimonly a 
Regiment of regular Troops quartered therein for the Defence of the In¬ 
habitants. The Governor-general of the Leeward Iflands, who ufually 
refides here, calls, when he thinks proper, a General Allembly compofed of 
Reprefentatives deputed from the other Iflands. Antigua hath befides 
a Lieutenant Governor, a Council, and an Aflembly compofed of Twenty- 
four Members. It is divided into Six Pariflies and Eleven Diftridts, Ten 
of which elect each of them Two Reprefentatives, and that of St. John’s 
Four. The Number of Ships that enter here arc about Three hundred* 
but with refpedt to the Inhabitants, Whites and Negroes, we have but 
very incertain Accounts of their Numbers 


‘ This noble Ifland like ihc former was fettled under the Aufpicc of Sir Thomas W.irner, but 
made a very flow Progrefs at the Beginning from .a general Opiaion, that as is faid in the Text, 
thent was a total Want of Water. By Degrees however the Number of Inhabitants increafed, 
yet before they had attained a competent Strength they were attacked and reduced by the 
French in the Reign of Charles the Second. However by the Twelfth Article of the Treaty of 
Breda the Ifland was reftoicd, after which the Number of People increafed, and the Country was 
much’improved. In the War in King William’s Time General Codrington defeated all the Defigns 
of the French againfl it, an.l even reduced fome of their fmaller Iflands. His Son who fucccedcdl 
him in the Government of the Lecwai J Iflands made a vigorous Attempt upon Guadaloupe in 
the Reign of Queen Anne. Since this Time Things have gone on prolperoufly, and the Spirit, 
Skill and Induftry of the Inhabitants have been amply rcw.uded by their Acquiktions, though 
from’ Hurricanes, Droughts, .and other Accidents, there is g;cat Inequality in their Exports. 

k Lord W'Uon^hby of Parham, when Governor of B-irKadoes and the i.eeward llkmds, being 
informed of the languhl State of Things in Antigua, procured f C'ant and Eat his Brother 
thither to take Care of his Property. After his LotJlh.p’s Death Cnnflophcr Codrington, Efq; 
removed thither from Barbadocs, and by his great Skill and Applicauun cntucly changed the 
Face of AffaIwP^<^hen he became Governor and Captain General he f^;cd rlic Scat of Govern- 
Lnt here, whicl^ of great Confequence, and fome other iutelhgcnt Painters refortmg thither 
the Produftions of Antigua in (Quantity and Qualhy were gradually unproved A. D. 1770 
they exported to Great Brit.iin i.;2 Bales. 566 Bags of Cotton, amounting to S-046I. pj Hog- 
Sds of Rum, 7350 1 . To Ireland 6,402 HogfltcaJs of do. dq.yaol 20,116 Hogftieads, 7a 
Tierces of Sugar 352,894!. in .all to Great Bntaui and Ireland 430,210!. lo Noith Ameiiea 
to the Amount of 35,551 1 . 7 s. 6 d. and to the other Blands 229 1 . lO s. 
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Montserrat is a very fmall but a very pleafant Ifland, fo called br 
Colombus from its Refemblance to a famous Mountain near Barcelo.iJ*'^ 
in Catalonia. It lies in Sixteen Degrees Fifty Minutes of North Lati¬ 
tude, and in about Sixty-one Degrees of Longitude Weft from London, 
having Antigua to the North Eaft, St. Chriftopher’s and Nevis to the 
North Weft, and Guadaloupe lying South South Eaft at the Diftance of 
about Nine Leagues. In its Figure it is nearly round, about Nine Miles 
in Extent every Way, Twenty-feven in Circumference, and is fuppofed 
to contain about Forty or Fifty thoufand Acres i. The Climate is warm, 
but Icfs fo than in Antigua, and is efteemed very healthy. The Soil is 
mountainous, but with pleafant Vallies rich and fertile between them, 
the Hills are covered with Cedars and other fine Trees. Here are all 
the Animals as well as Vegetables and Fruits that are to be found in the 
other Iflands, and not at all inferior to them in Quality. It is befides 
pretty well watered which is no fmall Advantage. The Inliabitants 
raifed formerly a confidcrable Quantity of Indigo, which was none of 
the beft, but which they cut Four Times a Year. The prefent Prociudt 
is Cotton, Rum, and Sugar. 'I'here is no good Harbour, but three to¬ 
lerable Roads at Plymouth, Old Harbour and Ker’s Biy, where they ftiip 
the Produce of the Ifland. Public Affairs are adminiilcred here as in the 
other Ifles, by a Lieutenant Governor, Council, and Affembly, compofed 
of no more than Eight Members, Two from each of tlie Four Dif- 
trirfts into which it is divided There a few Ships employed in Trading 


^ In the Year 1632 Sir Thomas Warner fent a fmall Number of his People from St. Cliriflo- 
r'-'-r’s to I^Iontfcrrat, lying to the South Eart, being of a round Figure, a little motniaiui.ua 
Idi'.d, v.l-ic;i owes its Healthincfs and Security to that CircumAance. It was become a wry 
ropaioiis and well-improved Settlement when attacked and reduced by the French in the Hegin- 
Tiingof ’he Reign of King Charles the Second. Hut being reAored to its old .Maftei s by the 
Twelfth Article of the Treaty of Breda, it very fpeedily recovered its former Spk-ndour. When 
the next War broke out with France foon after the Revolution, the People of Moiitfcrrat afled 
with great Vigour and Spirit, by which they kept their Enemies .at a DiAancc. But by ihcfe 
cxtraor.linary, though honourable EiForts their Num' ers were confideiably dimiullhcd. Thi« 
c.\puitd them in the Reign of Queen Anne to be cxtrenitly harralfed by the French, and even 
after the Ctflatiou of Anns was concluded, Mr. Collard landed here, and in a great Mcafurt 
tuiued the Illaud. For this it was Aipulatcd in the Eleventh Article of the Treatje of Utrecht, 
that an Enquiry Ihould be made into the Damages which the People of had fufTcietl* 

But it dcjes not appear that any fuch Enquiry was ever made, or that leaf! Coir.pciifaiioii 
was received. 

•n The wonderful Effeffs of InduAry and Experience in meliorating the Gifts of Nature hare 
been no-where more conrpkuous than in thefc lAands, and particuJaily in this, by gradually 
improving their Produce, more efpecinlly of late Years, Ance the Art of Planting hath been re¬ 
duced to a regular SyAem, and almoA all the Defers of Soil fo thoroughly removed by pro¬ 
per Management and Manure, that except from the Failure of .Scafons, or the Want of Hands, 
there is feklom any Fear of a Crop. In A. D. 1770 there was exported from this Ifland to Great 

Briuio, 
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to this Ifland from X»ondoii and from Briftol. As to the Number of Inha- 
A wjt^ts according to the moft probable Accounts, they conhll in between 
Twblve and Fifteen hundred Whites and from Ten to Twelve thoufand 
Negroes, though fome fay not fo many. 

Barbuda is a fmall Ifland lying in Seventeen Degrees Forty Minutes 
North lyatitude, and in Sixty Degrees Thirty-two Minutes Wefl. from 
London, Ten Leagues North from Antigua, Fifteen North Eaft from 
Montferrat, and about the fame Diftance from St. Chriftopher’s and Nevis. 
Soon after the Firft of thefe Two Iflands was planted, the Inhabitants 
had an Account of this fo very favourable that they immediately took a 
Rcfolution to fettle it, which they did, and called it Dulcina. They found 
it healthy, pleafant, and fertile; but the Coafts were rocky, there was 
little Water, the Soil but fliallow, and they were frequently difturbed by 
the Caribbees, on which they quitted it and retired to Nevis. Many Years 
after General Codrington, who was equally diftinguiflied as a Statefman, 
Soldier, and Planter, obtained a Grant of it in Property, and it ftill be¬ 
longs to his Family. There are upon it fome Hundreds of People, who 
raile Corn, breed Cattle, tame Fowls, and other Provifions, for which 
they always find a Maiket in the other Illes, and live very happily and 
much at their Eafe n. 

is another little Ifland, which lies in Eighteen Degrees 
Twenty Minutes North Latitude, and in Sixty-one Degrees Thirty Mi¬ 
nutes Longitude Wefl from London. At the Diftance of Twenty Leagues 
North \Vcll from Barbuda, and Twelve from St. Chriftopher’s. It derives 
its Name from its winding Form, which is thought to refemble that of an 
Eel, or as the common Notion is of a Snake. The French thought it, 
as it is vxTv low and flat, not worth keeping or cultivating, and it was 
lung in cur Hands before it was confidered as a Place of any Confequence, 
though Fifteen Miles long, and in Ibmc Places Seven broad. But of 

Britian, iC; B-ifis of Cotton, 1670!. y/fo I. Ilognieads of Rum, 7400 1 . To Ireland 133 
ditto, 133c !. 4',’3S IIogflK.^dt, 32 Tierces, ao2 Barrels of Sugar, 79,507!. in the Whole, 
89,9071. 'J o North .America, 12,033!. 

“ Thfi ywer f 'J'wo Motives th.tr induced General Codrington to proeure a. C.-ant of this Ifland, 
the (ole I’rSpIn^v flnvcinmuit in the A\'efl Indies. 'I he Fiill was the raifing ProviJions, iit 
which he ctir6tulji5 litccccded, the Second the Cultivation of Cinnamon, to which he was in¬ 
duced from fome K.xpcrimcnts he b.ad made from the wild Cinnamon Trees in Antigua. In 
this Projedf he was interrupted bv the French War in which the Enemy once attempted to fur- 
prize him, while he and fome of'liis Friends were amnflng themfelvcs at his Plantations in Bar¬ 
buda. His Death, which followed not long after, put a Period to his Defigns, in which, con- 
■fidcring the amazing Progvefs he made in improving the Sugaj's of Antigua, it is not at all im- 
'probablc he would otherwife have fijcaeded. 

^ 4 R 2 late 
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late Years the induftrious Inhabitants have flievvn that this was a Mif- 
take, for befidcs raifing all the Neceffarics of Life, they now 
Cotton, Rum, and Sugar as well as their Neighbours, and are^ in /very 
thriving Condition. According to the Information of thofe who have 
lately vifited this little Ifle, it is in its prefent State as healthy as any in 
this Part of the World, and the Natives remarkably ftout, vigorous, and 
indefatigable in raifing Provifions of all Sorts, with which they fupply 
their Neighbours 

The Iflands which the Spaniards ftile las Virgines, and w'e from them 
the Virgins, lie in a duller, from Eighteen Degrees to Eighteen Degrees 
Forty Minutes of North Latitude, and in the Longitude of from Sixty- 
two Degrees Thirty Minutes, to Sixty-three Degrees Weft from London. 
Tortola is the largeft of them, and next to that Spanifii Town, or rather 
Penifton, in which there is find to be a Silver Mine, neither of them 
very confiderable in point of Size, but otherwife pleafant and fertile. 
There are befidcs theft Ten or Twelve more, all of them inhabited, and 
have been fo for many Years, though it is not long lince they were 
put under a regular Form of Government. There is in the Midft of 
theft Iflands the iineft Bafon of Water that can be imagined, in which 
Veflels may lie Land-locked from all Winds, from W’hich they arc covered 
from the regular Difpofition of theft Iflands round them, which is a very great 
Advantage to the Inhabitants, and tofuch as by frequenting them arc expe¬ 
rienced in this Navigation. Otherwife the Coafts of theft Iflands being many 
of them foul and rocky are exceedingly dangerous, and many Veflels have 
been wrecked upon them, and amongft theft fome Spanilh Galleons. We 
have now a regular Communication with Tortola, from whence there is 
annually exported, chiefly of its own, but fome alfo of the Produce of 
the other Iflands, confiderable Quantities of Cotton, Rum, and Sugar. 
As to the Number of Inhabitants in thefe Ifles our Accounts have been 
very incertain, but I have been lately informed by a very judicious and 
credible Perfon, who conftantly trades thither, that they amount to about 
a Thoufand Whites, and to upwards of Ten thoufand Negroes p. 

It 

® This fmall Ifland is another very fli iking Inftance of what has been before oWUn < 5 ^ that Skill 
and Induflry will have great Effefts whereever exerted with Perfevcrance, li^c all the Accounts 
we have of it, as i$ faid in the Text, agree in their Reprefentation of its being capable of pro¬ 
ducing nothing more than a bare Subfiftcnce to a few wretched Inhabitants, and yet we find 
them by Dint of their own Labour rifing into fome Confideration-, for A. D. 1770 they 
exported 242 Hags of Cotton, amounting to 1420 1 . Nineteen Hogfheads of Ruin, lyo 1 . 68 
Hoglhcads of Sugar, 1190 1 . in all to Great Britain 3800 1 . and to North America 2057 1 . 10 s. 
and they arc in a fair Way of producing much more. 

* Thefe Virgin L'les, as hath been already hinted in the Text, were for many Years confi- 
dcred as little inhorpiiable Rocks upon which a few mifcrablc People, whom tlicir Debts h.aj, 

diivea 
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It Is not a little amazing, and if we had not the cleareft and m: A 
r. - ^.entic Evidence in its Support, would appear abfolutely incredible, 
that 1 few^ Iflands containing altogether not more Ground than the 
County of Monmouth, and but a very little bigger than the Ifland of 
Minorca, fliould produce to the Value of One Million and an Half Ster¬ 
ling annually, in the Commodities they export, exclufive of Freight 
and every other Advantage. It is true that the Staples of thefe Iflands 
arc very rich. But we muft not conclude from thence, that fuch fmall 
Iflands could not other wife be fupported, fince it appears by a Report 
made to the Board of Trade near Twenty Years ago, that Rhode Ifland 
in North America, which is not bigger than St. Chriflopher’s, had 
upon it Thirty thoufand white Inhabitants, and Four thoufand Negroes, 
all of whom were fubfifted by the Produce of the Ifle and its Com¬ 
merce. Let us now proceed to the Ceded Iflands. 

thlvcn thither to preferve Freedom, picked up as they could, a precarious Subfiftencc. This 
j'cihaps niiglu be rc-ally the Cafe, but feeing the EfFefts of Induflry in fome of the other 
Illands, they gradually beg.in to imitate them, at firft by planting Cotton, and this proving very 
fine fill niihed them witli the Means of purchafing Negroes,, and at length put it in their Power 
to plant Canes. A. D. 1770 the Ifland of Tortola exported 29 Bales and 1590 Bags of Cotton, 
aiiuniniing to 1(1,248 1 . Hides <68, 128!. 16s, Sugar 2446 Hogflicads, 20 Tierces, 73 Bar- 
icls, 43,337 1 . Kclides this from the Produce of other Iflands in Cotton and Sugar to the Va¬ 
lue of 1982 1 . 10 s. in all to Great Britain, 61,696!. 6 s. and to North America in Cotton, 
Rum, and other Commodities to the Value of 10,132!. 10 s. 


SECT. V. 

The ceded JjhndSi St. Vincent^ Grenada^ the CrenaJhies, Tobago^ and Do* 

minica. 

I N the former Scaion it hath been flicwn at what Time and in what 
Manner the Englilh fettled the lllands of Barbadoes and St, Chrifto- 
pher ; anVi ethat the French likevvile fettled thenifclves on the latter at the 
fame TimeT^TfS^ocs not appear that the People of Barbadoes thought of 
making any Excmfions from their own lllind, but contented themfelves 
with cultivating and improving it to the utmofl: of their Power. But St. 
Chriftopher’s being fmaller, and a Moiety of it only occupied by each of 
the Nations, their Chiefs who were both Men of enterprising Spirits en¬ 
tertained other Views. Sir Thomas Warner, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, fettled moft of the Leeward Iflands. Mr. Defnambuc wrote to- 
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the Court of France, and propofed an Expedition for fettling One of Three 
lllands which he named. His Propofition was accepted, and a fmall 
accordingly fent under Two Commanders who firft debarked^ uporf Mar* 
tinico, but difliking its mountainous Appearance quitted it, and fixed 
thenifblves on Guadaloupe. Mr. Defnambuc no fooner heard of this, 
than he like wife embarked a fmall Body of Men, and took Poflefiion of 
Part of Martinico. The French met with no fmall Difficulties in both 
Iflands, but by keeping Mcafures at firft with the Natives, and then gra¬ 
dually picking Quarrels with them, they at length made themfclves Mas¬ 
ters of both after a Difpute of about Thirty Years, in which Space all our 
Iflands were pretty well fettled =>. 

A French Weft India Company had been crcfled nnder the Aufpicc 
of Cardinal Richlieu for the Diredtion of their Affairs in this Part of the 
World. Their Capital confifted of about Four thoufand Pounds Ster¬ 
ling, and this even in thofe Days proved fo infignificant that they were in. 
a little Time unable to fupport thofe who had poffeffed themfelves of the 
Ifles before-mentioned j and therefore in a juft Senie of their Inability they 
fold the fmaller Iflands to the Order of Malta, and granted Martinico and 
Guadaloupe to Two of their Countrymen as Proprietors, referving only the 
Sovereignty to the Crown of France, and having thus ridded themfelves of 
all their Pofleflions as a Company, they broke up. When Lewis the 
Fourteenth took the Reins of Government into his own Hands, he by 
the Advice of wifer Minifters than thofe who had been employed during 
his Minority, eredled a New Weft India Company, with Funds properly 
proportioned to the Schemes they were to undertake. This Company 
w'as fo well conduded that they redeemed all the Iflands, carried on a War 
againft England in thofe Parts, and put their fcvcral Pofleflions into good 
Order, and a competent State of Defence. All this they did in fo fliort 
a Space as Nine Years, and in return their Great Monarch diflblvcd them 
and took all into his own Hands. It muft not be fuppofed that we were 
inadlive all this Time, for on the contrary we reduced the great Illand of 
Jamaica, in which Service Five thoufand Men from the other Iflands were 
employed, and after it was fubdued the fettling it was attended with much 
Expence of Men and Money. Numbers alfo went from Barbadocs to 

“ The principal Intention in thtfe Notes is to authenticate the Hiftory, and to fix the Dates 
ih.nt are mciitioncd in the Text for the Reader’s Eafc and Satisfaftion. The Perfons fent from 
France at the Inflancc of Mr. Defnambnc were Mefiietjrs du Pleflis and I’Olive, and they landed 
on Guadaloupe July 8th 1635. The former of thefe Gentlemen dying, and the latter be¬ 
coming blind within a Year, the Company conferred the Government of that Ifland on the Sieor 
Anbert, who had been for fome Time an Officer in the Ifle of St. Chriflopher. On the other 
Hand, Mr, Defhambuc appoitited his Nephew Monfieur du Parquet, Governor of the Colony 
that, he fettled in Martinico. 

Surinaw.j- 
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Surinam; which Colony, as hath been before oblerved. we exchanged 
-l»^w York, and it muft be likewife remembred, that at tho Time 
the French J^ing cftablifhed his New Company, our Iflands in the Weft 
Indies were thoroughly improved, and in the moft flouriftiing Condi¬ 
tion 

Wr. kept up our Claim during this whole Period to the Iflands of Do¬ 
minica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Tobago, which were conftantly in- 
lerted in the Governor of Barbadoes Commiffion, and we feht Governors 
to feme of them, and exercifed other A6ls of Sovereignty. It was ow¬ 
ing to the Intrigues of the French that we did not abfolutely reduce and 
fettle them, for while they were conquering the other Iflands, they not 
only willingly permitted the Caribs to retire into thefe, but alfo afforded 
them the neceflary Afliflance to prevent our driving them out. In the 
Reign of James the Second a Treaty of Neutrality was concluded be¬ 
tween the Two Nations in the Weft Indies upon Terms, which confider- 
ing their different Views were advantageous and acceptable to both. But 
King James did not mean to include thefe Iflands in this Treaty, but on 
the contrary took Meafures to fettle them, on which, under pretence that 
the Caribs or as they ftile them Caraibs were their Allies, the French in¬ 
terfered in the Difpute, for terminating of which a new Negotiation waa 
begun at the Time the Revolution took Place. In the Reign of King 
William, the Situation of our Affairs did not permit us to profccute our 
Rights, and the fame Reafons i’oem to have operated in the Reign of 
C^ecn Anne. King George the Firft made a Grant of St Lucia and St. 
Vincent to the Duke of Montagu, who fioin a Motive of Public Spirit 
undertook to fettle them at a vail: Expcnce, but France interfering again 

^ The FirA French WcA Incli.i Company ums cAabli/hal A. O. 1626, and they did all they- 
could to r.ipport the iol.ib'itlimcnt' miu'e by them. At K'r.:Mh finding themrelvcs exceedingly 
involved, ilv.y grantc.i t" Mr. ihi Paropict before-men'ioned the Idaiids of Martinico, Grenada, and * 
St. Lucia; and to the Sieui llouel tlic lilands of Guadaloupe, Marig.ilante, Defidcrade, and the 
S;.ints. To the C omm.-.ndci dii Poincy, who was Gnmd Crofs of the Order of Malta, and at 
that 'I'imc Governor General ot their lilands, they li>:.l in Ti uA for his Order, heir P^rt of Sr. 
Chiillopher's together w-itli tiic lilands of^'St. Bartholomew, St. Martin, and Santa Cruz, and 
the PolTcffion ot them was ratified by the French King’s Letters Patents. This Firft Company 
broke up .A. OLpjhii. The Second French Weft India Company was created by Letters Pa¬ 
tents, dated the iTlh July, A. T>. i6()j, and had au entire Giant of all that the French pof- - 
felled on the ContinenT, as well as in the lilands of America, and this new Company was fo well 
fupported, that in a very lliort Space they equipped upwards of Forty S.vil of Ships for dif¬ 
ferent Services. BefiJts what is mentioned in the Text, this Company rendered the French Na¬ 
tion many other beneficial Olfice?. and particularly took entirely out of the Hands of the Dutch, , 
then dofely allied with Frande, the Trade of the lilands, by which they had been exceedingly 
enriched. In cffefling fo much they had not only expended their Capital, but had run upwards 
of a Million of Livrcs’in Debt, which was the Pretence made ufe of for dilTolving them,, the- 
King rcimburllng their CapitiJ and dilclurging their Incumbrajictt. 

, 3Hi 
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in favour of her Indian Allies, Things were compromifed to prevent eiyer- 
inginto a War upon what might feem to be a private Quarrel. 

Reign of King George the Second a new Regulation took Place, by which 
Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Tobago, to which the French had 
never formed any Pretences, were declared Neutral Iflands by the Treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle. In this State Things were at the Entrance of the 
lall War, but at the Conclufion of it the French quitted all their Preten- 
lions to Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago, and ceded the Ifland of 
Grenada to his Majefly as an Equivalent for the Ifland of St. Lucia 
(thereby admitting our Right) which we yielded to the French who had 
conceived higher Notions of the Value of that Ifle, than it will pcrliaps 
ever be found to deferve 

In deferibing thefe Iflands w'e begin with that of St. Vincent, 
which received its Name from being difeovered on the Twenty-iccond 
of January, the Feaft of that Saint. It lies from Thirteen Degrees to 
Thirteen Degrees Twenty Mimites of North Latitude, and in Longitude 
Fifty-nine Degrees Forty Minutes Weft from London. At the Diftance of 
between Five and Six Leagues South Weft from St. Lucia, Twenty-tliree 
South Weft from Martinico, Thirty-fly or as fome compute Forty South 
from Dominica, Twenty Weft by South from Barbadoes, and Seventeen 
or Eighteen North Eaft from Grenada. Being thus fituated diredlly to 
the Leeward of Barbadoes, it may in a few Hours be reached from thence, 
and is at the fame Time fo feated as to cover and conneft the fmall 
Iflands that lie between it and Grenada. It ftretches in Length from 
South to North about Twenty-five Miles, and is about Thirteen in Breadth, 
in Circumference between Sixty and Seventy. In Point of Size therefore 
it differs but little from Barbadoes. The Climate is very warm, at leaft in 
the Judgment of Europeans. The Country is in general hilly, in fomc 
Places mountainous, but interfperfed with a Variety of pleafant Vallies, 
and fome large and luxuriant Plains, the Soil being every where very fer- 

* The Treaty of good Correfpondence and Neutrality concluded between King James If. 
and Lewis XIV. bears Date the 5th November 1686. T he Motives were the delivering the 
Subjefls of both Crowns from the Interruptions they met with from Buccaneers,"tind the fe- 
curing the Trade of their rcipeftive Iflands to the Powers to which they belonged. In A. D. 
1718, upon the Surmize of a riih Mine in the Ifland of St. Lucia, die Regent Du Ice of Or¬ 
leans made a Grant of that Ifland in Property to the Marlhal d’EUrecs. But the Britifli Court 
expoftulating upon this and Ihtwing clearly, that the Right was in the Crown of Great Britain, that 
Grant was recalled. His Majcfly King George I by Letters Patents, dated 20th June 1722, granted 
this Ifland, with St. Vincent, to the Duke of Montagu, and as we have faid above, to avoid a 
Quarrel between the Two Nations, it was agreed that thofe Iflands fliould not be fettled by 
either. The compicat Ceflitm of the Iflands, which arc the Subjcifl: of this Chapter, was made in 
the fulleft and clcarcft Terms by the Ninth Article of the laA Peace figned at Parts, joth Fe- 
.biuaij, A. D. 1763. 
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tilp* and tlie high Grounds are at leaft in general eaiy of Afcent. Few 
of its Extent are fo well watered, for feveral Rivers run down’ 
from the Mountains, and fmaller Streams from almoft every Hill; there 
are likewife feveral fine Springs at a little Diftance from the Sea. The In^ 
habitants raifc all Kinds of Ground Provifions in Plenty, and with little 
Trouble. The Rivers fupply them with a Variety of Filh, and the fame 
may be faid of the Sea that wallies their Coafts. They have Abundance 
of excellent Fruits, and very fine Timber fit for almoft every ufe, and with 
which they formerly fupplied their Neighbours 

The French, though they did not venture to raifc Sugar, had feveral 
fpacious Plantations at the Mouths and on the Sides of the Rivers, 
planted with Cacao Trees, Coffee, Indigo, and fine Tobacco. There 
arc feveral commodious Bays on the North Weft and South Weft Sides, 
and at the Southern Extremity there is the deep fpacious fandy Bay, for¬ 
merly ftiled the Bay of St. Antonio, but now Kingfton Bay, where large 
Ships may ride commodioufly j and there is faid to be good anchoring 
Ground round the whole Illand. It remained for a long Space of Time 
after it was difeovered by the Europeans the Head Quarters and general 
Rendezvous of the Caribs or Caraibs, who from thence made Expeditions 
to the Continent, and were alfo fometimes very troublefome to the ad¬ 
jacent Iflands. Befides thefe there are another Race of People generally, 
though very improperly, ftiled Black Caribs, butwho are in reality Negroes 
defeended, as is generally believed, fromfome who efcaped out of a Guinea 
Sliip wrecked upon the Coaft, and gradually augmented by fuch as from 
time to time fled thither From Barbadoes. Thefe Nations were often at 

* A little RcflcAion on the Climate, Soil, and natural Produftions of thefe Iflands might 
eafily lead to the Defireof making Trials, of what through the Force of Skill and Induftry might 
be added to their native Stores. But probably here as well as elfe-where, fuchTrials might have bcea 
neglcAed, if Governor Mclvil, a Gentleman alike diflinguilhed for the Warmth of his public Spi- 
rit'and univerfal Benevolence, had not cftabliftied in this Bland a public Garden for this noble 
I’urpofe, and put it under the Care of Dr. George Young an excellent Botanill, to whom the 
Society for th^ Encouragement of Arts have defervedly given a Gold Medal, ind who hath 
brnught a Certificate from the Chief Magiftiate trf St. Vincent, that be had growing in this Gar¬ 
den in the Month ofMayA.D. 1772 One hundred and forty healthy Plants ot the true Cinnamon, 
He hath alfd in the fame Carden, amongft many other curious Plants, Logwood, T urmeric, Eaft 
India Mango, Tobago Nutmeg, Scfamuni or oily Grain, Caflia Fiftula, Vanelloes, Anaito, China 
Tallow Tree. He is likewife preparing to carry from hence amongft many others the following, 
the Tea Shrub, Sago Palm, Gum Storax Tree, Olives, Camphire Tree, Florida Starry Anni- 
feed, Zant Currant Tree. It would be eafy to expatiate on the Advantages that may probably 
a;ife from this luftitution. At prefcat it is fufficient t» have pointed out to whom they will 
lie due. 


Vox, 11. 
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War, but when their Quarrels were compofed they had a Strength fuf- 
hcient to prevent Strangers from fettling by force ^ 






The French about Half a Century ago, at the Requeft of theCaribs, made 
a Defcent from Martinico and attacked the Negroes, but were repulfed 
with Lofs, and afterwards found it their Interefl to conciliate a Friendfliip. 
with both Nations by means of Prefents, and furnifliing them with Arms 
and Ammunition, which procured thorn the Means of making thofe Plan¬ 
tations that have been before-mentioned. Since it came into our Pof- 
feffion, it hath proved as profitable, though not quite fo healthy as could 
be wiihed. But now that our difagreeable Difputes with the Negroes are 
over, it is to be hoped for ever, we may rcaibnably expedt, that what, 
belongs to us in the Ifland will be fpcedily and effectually cultivated j and 
as by this a free Circulation of Air will be promoted, the Climate be¬ 
come more wholefome. The Government is of the fan.’e Form with that 
of our other Iflands, but dependent upon the Governor and Captain 
General, who refides in Grenada. As to the Number of Inhabitants we 
have not poffelTcd this or the other lfl.es long enough to have any diftinift 
Accounts, but competent Judges may frame a probable Conje«5turc from 
the Nature and Qiuntity of its Produce h ‘ 


Dominica received that Name from its being difeovered upon a Sun¬ 
day, being fituated in the Latitude of Fifteen Degrees Twenty Minutes, 
to Fifteen Degrees Forty Minutes North, and Fifty-nine Degrees Thirty- 
five Minutes of Longitude Weft from London. It lies in the very Midft 

e There have been fome Doubts ralfid as to the .Accounts given in the Text of the coming 
in of the Negroes, on .a Siippofition th.it they might be Sp.mifh Slaves who efcaped from the 
Continent, which however feems Icfs probable. They hare adopted in fome Degree the M.an- 
ners of the Natives who are the moil indolent People upon the M.iith. - In ConjuiKftion wltli 
them they obliged Captain Brathw.aitc in A. D. 172.3 to dcTifl from his intended ix-fi'tn of de¬ 
barking up<jn the Ifland in confcquencc of the i)uke of Mont.ngtie's Clianr, being abundantly 
fupplied at that Time with Arms and .Ammunitif'n from the French-. Tiicy are now reduced to a 
very low State, but flill they arc imitled to Jnldicc ant! Mumsinity, more tfpccialiy when con- 
fidertd as Subjefts of the Crown of Cveat Britain. Force may reflrain, but kindnvfs only ean fnb- 
Jue. They raitd C/ound I’rovifions, Poultry, and other Things for the L icof the French, and there 
feem; to be no Reafon to doubt th-at by Gcntlenefs and good 'I'rcatmcnt tlicy might be m.ufe in 
like Manner uieful to themfclves and to us, and with a very liteie Induflry live comfortably aad 
in Peace. 

i What hath been faiJ of this Ifland in rtfpciTt to its prefent and fufurc Confcquencc to this 
Country will be better (hewn and more fully corroboiated fiom the State of its Hxpoi tations in 
A. D. 1770, which were Cotton 2B4 Bags at Ttn Pounds per B.ag. 2S40I. C iffee 4818 Hun¬ 
dred weight One (Quarter Six Pound, at 7 'hrec Pound Five Shillirtgs per Hundred-weight, 
15,6^9 1 . 9s. 8^ d. Cacao 1000 Hot’flic.ids and (Jne Barrel at Twenty-five Pounds per Hogi- 
hcad and Twelve I'oiinds per Barrel, 25,012 1 . Rum 346 Hoglhcads at Ten Pounds per Hogf- 
head, 34(10 1 . Sugar, 28(16 Hogflitads at •; 1 . 10 s. per Mogflivad, 50,155 l.-lnall to Great Bii- 
*ain 97,1261. y s. 8|,d. To North America 13,375!. Total lio,soiT. j>s. 8^d. 
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of the French Iflands, at the Diftince of Eight Leagues North by Weft 
'roni Martinico, about the lame Diftance South South Eaft from Guada- 
lotipe; the fmall Iflands called The Saints lying between them. Five 
Leagues South Weft from M irigalantc, about Forty Leagues North from 
St. Vincent’s, about the fame Diftance North Weft from Barbadoes, and 
about Seventy Leagues Nortli and by Eaft from Grenada. It is ftretched 
out from North Eaft to South Weft'in the Form of a Bow, of which the 
Leeward Side, which makes but an indifferent Appearance at Sea, re- 
prefents the String. A very noble Ifland it is, between Thirty and Forty 
Miles in length, about Fifteen in Breadtii, and upwards of Ninety in 
Circumference. The Clim ite is remarkably warm even for that Part of 
the World, though the Air is very thin and pure, and the Country from 
khence reputed to be healthy. In its Appearance it is rough and moun¬ 
tainous more efpecially towards the Sea, but within there are rich and plea- 
fant Vallies, and a few fine Plains 

The Mountains arc not fteep, and the Soil is every where a deep 
black Mould, wonderfully fertile, and not cafily exhaufted. There is 
in it a Sulphur Mountain, and One in which the French believe there is 
a Gold Mine. No Place can be better watered, as there are Thirty 
Rivers, one of which is navigable for feveral Miles. There are feveral 
hot Springs, which, if we may believe the Report of our own Country¬ 
men, who made Trial of them a Century ago, are not inferior in their 
Virtues to thofe of Bath. Bananas, Potatoes, and Manioc, from which 
Calfada Bread is made, and whicli in thefe Parts arc ftiled Ground Pro- 
vifions, are here in great Plenty and in their feveral Kinds are all re¬ 
markably good. All Kind of Vegetables they have in Abundance, the 
richeft Fruits particularly the finel't Pine Apples in the Weft Indies; in- 
cxhauftible Stores of Timber of all Kinds. Hogs wild and tame. Variety 

* This lOand was difeovereJ by Admiral Coitimhus on Sunday Norember the 3d,* A. D. 
1493 ; but it dcK’s not appear that it was ever fenled by the iSpaniards, The Accounts 
wc had of it in former'1 imes were but very inuitlaenr, "from our being acquainted only 
with its Co-ills. 'I he French took great Care to tk-Li y and mifreprefen. it, as mountain¬ 
ous, barren, and a fit Habitation only firr the Savages; though the more ancient Writers of their 
own place it in quite another Light, and ntknowlcJged it to be, wliat it really ii. One of the 
faireft and finefl lllands in theie Parts. The coufhtiit Correfpondence kept up by the Inha- 
bit.ints of M.utinko with the Carihs in this file eini.lcv! tlicin to prepofTefs thofe poor 
People with the moll dreadful Ideas of the Englifli; and Father Labat, after giving a moft 
nnfavotir.ible I’iflitrc of Dt'miiiica, fays very iitgetiiiouily, that inligiiific^tit as it was, the 
Englifh had made feveral Attciupts u]>on it, wlrich they had ufed all imaginable Pains to fruf- 
trate, as knowing the bad Coufequences that mull rcfult to them from our becoming pofTefTed of 
<his lllc. 
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of Game and Abundance of Poukry» with, all which the Natives fupptied 
Martinico in great Abundance h. * 

The Caribs here were formerly very numerous, and reputed (he braveft 
and the moft robuil of any in the Ifles. They arc now much diminilhed, of 
which the French taking Advantage, had fettled almoft all the Wind¬ 
ward Coaft, and raifed in their ^acious Plantations, Cacao, Coffee,, 
and fome Canes. At the North Weft End of the Ifland there is a deep 
capacious fandy Bay, which from his Highnefs's anchoring in it for fbme 
Time with his Fleet, hath born ever fmee the Name of Prince Rupert. 
It is covered from moft Winds by the Mountains round it, and hath more 
than once been the Station of our Squadrons when in thofe Seas. There 
are befidcs many other Bays and Inlets, and very £afe anchoring Ground 
on the Leeward Side of the Ifland, notwithftanding the Infinuations of the 
French to the contrary, for which they had their Keafons. This, as well 
as the Ifland of St. Vincent, was when firft ceded to us dependent upon 
Grenada, but is fince become a feparate Government and a free Port ef- 
tabli/hed therein >. 

The Ifland of Grenada, is, except Tobago, the moft Southern of all 
the Antilles, was difeovered by and received its Name from Admiral Co¬ 
lumbus, who finding k ftrong by Situation and very full of People, made 
no Attempt upon it. It lies from Eleven Degrees Fifty Minutes to 
Twelve Degrees Five Minutes of North Latitude, though fome of the 
lateft French Maps place it from Twelve Degrees Five Minutes m 

* One great Advantage of Dominica lies in the great Variety of its Soils, their different Situa¬ 
tions and Expofitions, To- that not only every Thing that grows in the other Illands may with 
Facility and Certainty be raifed here, but aifo farther Improvements made by the Introduftion 
of valuable Plants from the Spanifh Main, and even thofe of the Eafi Indies. There is a vail 
Variety of Timber here for a Variety o( Purpofes, particularly Rofc Wood, and others proper 
for the Ufe of Cabinet-makers, as well as for Building, of which due Care ought to be taken. 
The Rivers afford an Opportunity of conftrofUng Mills, which is a Circumllancc that mufi 
prove very advantageous to the Planters. The native Caribs that Bill remain were exceedingly 
ufeful in many Refpedls to the French, in furnifhing Provifions of all Kinds to their Planters • 
and there feems to be little Rcafon to doubt, that being treated with Juftke and Lenity, to 
which as Men, and Subjefh of the Crown of Great Britain, they are furcly entitled, they may 
likewtfe be made fcrviceable to us. 

i The making Dominica an independent Government was certainly intended to promote the 
foeedy fettling of this.liland, which undoubtedly was the beft fituated of -any in our PofTclIioa 

a free Fort; and it is hoped that great Advantages may refult from thence, in Proportion 
as the Number of Inhabitants increafe. The Exportations from hence, A..D. 1770, were, of 
Coffee 10,380 Hundred-weight Three Quarters Twelve Pounds, 33,737!. 15 s. d. Cacao 
aSj Hog(heads,.7i25 L Rum, Thirteen Hogfheads, 130 1 . Sugar, 307 Hogfheads, 5372 1 . los! 
In all to Great Britain, 46,365,1.5$. Si d. To North. America 16,496!. los. In the Whole 
63 ,Ss 6 L 15 s. 8 d. 
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i welve Degrees Twenty Minutes, and in the Longitude ef Sixty-one 
Degrees Weft from London. It is fituated about Eighteen Leagues South 
vVtft from St. Vincent, Thirty-five from St. Lucia, Thirty-five Leagues 
South Weft by Weft from Barbadoes, about Fifty Leagues South Weft 
from Martinico j and between Sixty and Seventy Leagues South South 
Weft from Dominica, fomewhat more than Twenty Leagues North Weft 
from Tobago, between Ninety and One hundred Leagues South from 
St. Chriftopher.’s, and about Thirty Leagues North from the Spaniih Main. 
In Length about Thirty Etiglifla Miles, and Thirteen in Breadth accord¬ 
ing to t!'<3 beft Accounts hitherto received. The Climate is certainly 
warm, biit fo temper^ by the regular Returns of the Sea Breeze as to 
be rendered very tolerably. The Air is generally pure and ferene; and 
thou!{h fuch as came firft were frequently vilited by a Kind of Fever, 
which however fcldom proved mortal, yet as the Woods have been opened 
and the Country better cultivated this no longer excites any Apprehenlions, 
but when it happens isconfidered as a temporary Inconvenience j to balance 
which, it is alTcrted, that die Scafonings, as they are called in the Weft 
Indies, are more regular here than in the other Iflands, the Blaft not fre¬ 
quent, though not, as the French Writers fay, altogether unknown, and 
as yet no Hurricane hath ever been feltL 

There is a Chain of Mountains, fome of them pretty high, which runs 
from South to North, and in other Parts of the Ifland there are Hills but 
of a very gentle Afcent, and confcquently capable of Cultivation. Both 
the Mountains and the Hills are of great Utility, as from them larger and 
leficr Streams, fcveral of which deferve the Name of Rivers, roll down 
in gentle Currents on both Sides the Ifland. There are alfo Plenty of 
Springs, fome Salt Ponds, and a few Lakes, of which only Two are of any 
confiilerable Size. The Soil is of fcveral Kinds, but chiefly of a deep,. 

*' The French were certainly long enough Matters this Ifland to be able to judge of the 
FaAs mentioned in the Text; and there feems to be no Reafon to queliion their Authority. 
The Scafonings, as they are c.illcd in this Part of the World, are the regular Returns of Rain, 
for in all the Antilles the Inhabitants reckon only Winter, which is the rainy, and Summer, 
which is the dry Seafon. The former perhaps might with equal Propriety be called the Spring, 
and the latter the Autumn. The Rains begin about the Middle, at leafl before the End of July, 
and latt to December; not that it rains continually, but that there very fclJoin a Day with¬ 
out Rain, upon which tlie Fertility of the Country depends, and thence ibtir Regularity is 
juftly confldered as a very great Blclfing. The Blaft is a Malady incident to the Sugar Caa.es 
both in ours and in the French Iflands, the Caufe of which being uiiknow'n, no Remedy hath 
been hitherto found itgaiuft it. As to Hurricanes, the common Opinion in the Well Indies is, 
that they happen between the 20th of July and the 15th of Oflober, which in general may 
b« true ; and it is certainly a very great Happinefs to lie out of the Track of ihefe ilcftruAive 
Tempetts. Thefe Advantages, therefore, taken together, may be juftiy confidered as very dif- 
tioguifhed Reconimendatipns of this Ifland. 
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rich, black Mould which is very fertile. There are large Woods ©f 
various Kinds of fine Timber, in which, while in the Hands of the Frenc^ 
there was a great Deal of Game. In refpett to Ground Provifions,' 
Vegetables of all Kinds, rich If'ruits, Aniiuals, Riv'er and Sea^Filh, it is 
inferior to none of the Iflands. In reference to ProJuftions that en¬ 
ter into Commerce, it was generally allowed, that whatever they were. 
Sugar, Cacao, Coffee, Cotton, or Tobacco, for all in their Turns have 
been raifed there, they were the very beft in their refpeclive Kinds. It 
liath been afierted on good Authority that the true Cinnamon and Nut¬ 
meg Trees have been found in the Forefls, and the-'efore however necef- 
fary it may be to clear the Country, the Wo<6ds fhould be cut with 
Gaution and under proper Infpcdlionh 

But what adds exceedingly to the Worth of this Ifle, and which, in¬ 
dependent of all other Advantages, would have rendered it highly va¬ 
luable, are Two very fine Ports, Calivenie at the South Eafl Extremity of 
the Jfland, which is fingularly fafe and fpacious, compofed of an outward 
and an inward Harbour, the latter having Seven Fathom Water and a foft 
muddy Bottom. Tlie other at the South Weft End is called the Care- 
nage, the Harbour of Port Royal or the Old Port, always efteemed One 
of the bell in the Weft Indies. At the Entrance it is about a Quarter 
of a Mile broad, but fo capacious within as to hold with E.ilc a Squadron 
of Twenty-five Ships of the Line, and fo covered as that they may ride 
with Safety in refpecl either to Wind or Weather. At a ftnall Diftance 
from this Port there is a very deep Lake of confiderablc Extent, which 
by the cutting of a Sand Bank that divides them might be joined to the 
Harbour, and would then become as fine a Bafon as could be wiftred, and 
where ary Number of Ships might be very commodioufly careened. As 
the Eaft Side of the Ifland is the plaineft and beft cultivated, and as the 
Planters found the Conveyance of their Sugars to cither of the Ports be¬ 
fore-mentioned attended with much Trouble and Expence, they were dc- 

* There arc many Reafons that may ferve to juAify what is faid in the Text. All the old 
Writers agree, that though many or moll of the Trees tint grow in One grow alfo in ihe Reft 
of the Antilles, yet that however there are fonie peculiar to Dne or Two lllands, and inAance 
more, efpedally in Grenada, Tobago, and St. Croix. It may therefore be very expedient to ex¬ 
amine all the dilFerent Kinds that grow here, in order to preferve fuch as are moA tnluable. 
Some Caution ought alfo to be nfed in cutting down the rcA, Alice, before the French pre¬ 
vented them, the inhabitants of Barbadotts cu. great Quantities of Mill Timber here and in the 
Grenadines, whkh afterwards they procured as they could from Santa Lucia; and being 
now precluded from that lAanJ, there is the more Reafon for their being funiiAied again from 
this. To this we may add, that an injudicious and indiferiminate DeAruflion of Wood is al¬ 
lowed to have alt ered the Seafons in fome of our lAands, which ought tfi be a Caution in refpecl 
,to Grenada, wheras we have faid, they are perfedAly regular it prefeot. 


firou^ 
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flrous of finding fome Means to fhip them more commodioufly. Our Sea¬ 
men, to whom nothing feems imprafticable, have accomplilhed this by 
venturing through feveral Reefs of Rocks into a Bay that lies very deep 
within Laiid, but is fo commodious for the Purpofe of loading Sugars as 
to become, notwithftanding the Difficulty of its Entrance, One of the 
moft frequented in the Ifland, and which is now known by the Name of 
Port Grenville. With all thefe Advantages, and few Iflands can boaft fo 
many, the French were very long in Pofleffion of it before they made 
it turn to any Account, and this notwithftanding various Reprefentations of 
the numerous Benefits that might have been derived from it A Cir- 
cumfiance very fortunate for us, and which there is little Doubt that wc 
lhall improve, and that lo a very high Degree. 

There ftretches from the Northern Extremity of Grenada in a North 
North Eaft Diredion a long Range of fmall Iflands for the Space of more 
than Twenty Leagues. Thefe except the Round Ifland are all but very 
little, having narrow Channels between them, navigable only by Boats, 
and not always by them with Safety. The Indians called them Begos, 
the Spaniards Grcnaciilhs, and the French the Grenadines, their Number 
is not very well al’certained, though it is generally agreed they are fome- 
what more than Twenty. Small a.s they are, in point of Climate thev 
are exceedingly pleafant, have a rich deep Soil, and are very capable of 
Improvement. The People of Barbadoes, though not without fome 
Ilazartl, vifitcd them formerly for the Sake of the excellent Timber that 
grevv upon them. 

Besides thefe there arc Five other Iflands more confiderahle in many Re- 
fpeds. The Firit of thefe, that is the nearefl: to Grenada, from which 
it is (iiflant only Five Leagues, bears ftill the Indian Name of Cariouacou, 
about Twenty Miles in Compafs, and by thofe who Ihould be beif ac¬ 
quainted with it reprefented as One of the faireft and finell Spots in this 

*" This Ifl-incl was iipwarjs of a Century in the Hands of the Frcncii. 'r'iicy had their 
Views upon it early, but the I\:itivcs were then fo numerous, and fo inuch upon their Guard, 
that they diirft not attei.ipt it. At length Mr. du Parquet planned and edablilhei a Settle¬ 
ment, h.uiitp fiifl, paid a Coiilidcraiion to tlic Indians for their Confent. In the opacc of Seven 
Years he fold it to the Count of Ceiillac for Ninety thoufand Livres. It was certainly a cheap 
Purchale if it had been well niaiKiged. 'Phe Royal Company redeemed it. It was refumed 
from tlicm, and m.adc a royal Government; fo that in the fhort Space of Twenty-fonr Years 
this Colony was expofeJ to Two Malliicrcs by the Indians, Three InfurrcifHons amongft them- 
fclvcs, and Five Kcvoliuions in the Form of their Government. At the Beginning of ih,e cur¬ 
rent Century it was not in a much better State than when originally fettled. By 0017003, how¬ 
ever, the Inhabitants begin to thrive, chietiy by a clandeftine Trade v% ith the Dutch, to which' 
the French Government put an entire Stop ; yet even after this it 13 faiJ to h.ivc yielded, in W 
■toft, flouxi/hlng State, not more than Twelve thoufand of their II''gflieadt of Sugar annually. 
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Part of America, enjoying a Clinaate equally wholefome and pleafant, t 
Soil wonderfully fertile, abounding with valuable Timber, as well 
as fine Fruit Trees. But what difiinguiflies it moft, and whicjjt induced 
more than One Recommendation to the French Court, is its having aa 
Harbour as fafe, as fpacious, and as commodious as any that this Part of,thc 
World can boaft, and communicating by a narrow, though a deep Chan¬ 
nel, with a Lagune, in which, without any Affiftance from Art, Ships 
may careen very conveniently, and which, its Situation confidercd, can¬ 
not but draw our Attention. On the next .of thefe Hies the French have 
beftowed the Name of the Union, though in fa£l j^^ere are Two Iflands, 
One Three and the other Two Leagues in Exte^ The Third is called 
Cannouan or Caouanne, a Word which the F'-^ch have adopted from 
the Indians, and which lignifies a particular Kind of Tortoife, of which 
there are or at leaft were Numbers, and thofe of a large Size, that went 
to lay their Eggs thereon. It is about Nine Miles in Length and Three 
in B:eadth. The Fourth is called Mufleito Ifland, nearly the fame 
Size, and diftant from the laft-mentioned about Two leagues. Thele 
iirc much of the fame Nature with thofe that have been already de- 
feribed, and as for many Reafens they merit, lb there is little Reafon to 
^oubt that in Procefs of Time we lhali continue to improve and reap 
confiderable Advantages from them ». 

The Fifth and laft, which lies about a Mile from the Mulkito Ifland, 
and not above Two Leagues South Weft from St. Vincent’s, is hcquiaj 
which as the French Writers afl'ert, is between Twenty and Thirty Mile* 
in Circumference. The French beftowed upon it the Name of Little 
Martinico, becaufe infefted with venomous Serpents, a Circumftance 
peculiar to that Ifle and St. Lucia ; the Reptiles in the other Hies, though 
Tome of them cfpecially in Dominica of a very large Size and difigrceablc 
Appearance, yet are abfolutely harmlcls. In Point of Climate and Soil 

« The Vigour and Induftry of our Planters hath Iwcn to the full as extraordinary as the 
Indolence and Want of Spirit in the French. For though we have been fo Ihort a Time 
-fettled here, thefe numerous Iflands. of which they fcarcc made any Ufc at all, have found 
Owners, and arc either improving or improved. Thclflet Rond, as the French called it, or the 
Round Ifland, is in the Hands of a Gcnfleman who propofes to ereA an Indigo Work tHcrc, with 
great Probability of Succefs. The greateft Part of that prodigious Quantity of Cotton annually 
exported hither, hath been raifed on Cariouaccu; if I am rightly informed, there are but 
few Cotton Plantations upon Grenada. The reft arc all turned to fome ufeful Purpofe or 
other, and without Queftion will be ftill farther .improved in Time. The Want of Water ia 
moft of them, which the French confidered as an iofurmountabie Difficulty, will not appear 
fo to us, fince bclides our own Ifland of Antigua, and the Dutch Ifland of St, Euftatia, there 
are (eveta! others fully inhabited and cultivated, notwithftanding this Dcfcft, and, which is ftill 
more, notwithftanding they are deftitute of many of the Advantages which thefe Iftands polTefs, 
more cfpecially in regard tojPorts} for St. Euftatia hath nothing more than a Road j and this 
is iikcwiiu the Cafe of others. 
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this hath highly commended, as alfo for the delicious Fruits growing 
thereon, fome dyeing Woods which well deierve to be enquired after, and 
which is of ftill higher Importance, a fafe and fpacious Port, of which the 
French made great Ufe in the laft War. It is on the other Hand laid that 
this Ifland being almofl entirely flat, is from that Circumftance deilitute 
of freih Water, which however we have reaibn to conceive may by the 
ufual Helps be fully fupplied, fince the Number and Height of its Trees 
clearly fliews that the Seafons are regular, and the Rains copious. Thefe 
Iflcs and Iflets, though already Obje<fis of Attention, may in Procefs of 
Time, when all thM.vTroperties come to be thoroughly underftood, be 
found capable of being converted to a Variety of beneficial Ulcs, fuperior 
to thofe of which we ha^^>^t prefent any Conception, but which may be 
gradually fuggefted to the enWrprizing Abilities of our Planters, affifted by 
the Lights continuallyTurniflied by Experience. This Sentiment is in fome 
Degree warranted by the numerous Advantages that arc already derived 
as well as thofe that are ftill expedled from the Skill and Labour of our 
induftrious Countrymen in the larger Ifland of Grenada o. 

The laft of the ceded Iflands, though in a Courfe of Years perhaps it 
may not be found the leaft conliderable, is Tobago, difeovered, but does 
not appear to have been ever fettled by the Spaniards. It lies in the Lati¬ 
tude of Eleven Degrees Ten Minutes North, and Fifty-nine Degrees Forty 
Minutes Longitude Weft from London, about Forty Leagues South by 

° It was certainly no fmall Advantage to us, that when this fine Kland came into our Hands it 
was already peopled and planted, though it muft be corifeflTcd but very indifferently. It gave 
1)3 iiowcvcr an immediate Opportunity of entering upon Improvements, and to the Honour of 
our new Settlers, it mull be acknowledged they have pulhcd on thefe with equal Induftry and 
Sncccfs. All the old Eftates are now in a Condition much fuperior to what they were, and if I 
am lightly informed the Number of them is increafed One Third. Thofe under Coffee re- 
Biaiii in the fame State they were, except fome that have been converted to Sugar. It may 
not be amtfs to obferve that there is ftill about a Third Part of the Kland uncultivated, and 
though a conliderable Proportion of this being mountainous cannot be improved, yet the Re¬ 
mainder affords Room to hope we may ftill fee them carried much farther. The Exports from 
this Kland from the Fifth of Janiwry A. D. 1770 to the Fifth of January 1771 were as follows. 
Cotton, II Bales, 3472 Bags, at 12 I. per Bale and lol. per Bag, 34,852!. Coffee 15,927 cwt. 
I qr. 13 lb. 49,773 1 . i s. 3 d. Cacao, 327 Hhds, 1104 B.igs and Barrels, at 23 1 . per Hhd. 
and 12 !.• per Barrel, 21,423!, Hides 261 at 7 s. per Hide, 91 1 . 7 s. Rum 1169 Hhds. 
11,6901. 'I'o Ireland 723 Hhds. 7,230 1 . Clayed Sugar 2692 Hhds. 35 Tierces, and 30 Barrels, 
at 20 1 . per Hhd, 15 1 . per Tierce aud 5 1 . per Barrel, 54,515 1 . Do, Mufeovado, 15,312 Hhds. 
322 Tierces, 63 Barrels, at 17 1 . 10 s, per Hhd. 12 1 . per Tierce and 4I. per Barrel, 272,076!. 
In ai! 451,650 !• S s. 3 d. Imported from the other Klands and exported hither 3326 1 . 10 a. 
To North America 51,061!. 7 s. 6 d. To the other Klands 67 il. 10 s. Total 506,709!. 
15s. 9d. 
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Weft from Barbadoes, Thirty-five South Eaft from St. Vincents, Twenty 
South Eaft from Grenada, Twelve North Eaft from the Spanifti liland of 
Trinidada, and between Thirty and Forty North Eaft [from the Spanifti 
Main. According to the lateft Accounts we have received it is 'fomewhat 
more than Thirty Miles in Length from North Eaft to South Weft, be¬ 
tween Eight and Nine in Breadth, and from Twenty-three to Twenty- 
five Leagues in Circumference p. 

The Climate notwithftanding its Vicinity to the Line is fo tempered by 
Breezes from the Sea, as to be very fupportable ev'^i to Europeans, and 
hath the fame Advantages with that of Grenadaj?^ having regular Seafons, 
and alfo in being exempt from Hurricanes. .There are throughout the 
liland many rifing Grounds, though, except zi the North Eaft Extremity, 
there is no Part of it that can be ftiled mountainous, and even there the 
Country is far from being rugged or impaifable. The Soil, if we may 
credit either Dutch or French Writers, is as fertile and luxuriant, if not 
more fo, than any of thelflands, and very finely diverfified. Ground Pro- 
vifions of all Sorts have been raifed in thegreateft Plenty, a vaft Variety of 
Vegetables excellent in their Kind, fome for Food, fome for Pfayfic. Al- 
moft every Species of ufeful Timber is to be found here, and fome of 
an enormous Size, amongft others the true Cinnamon and Nutmeg-trees, 
as the Dutch confefs, and of which none could be better Judges. Whole 
Groves of Saflafras, and of Trees that bear the true Gum Copal, with 
other odoriferous Plants that render the Air wholefome and pleafant. As 
well watered as can be wifhed, with Rivers that fall into the Sea on both 

I* We vifited this Ifland very early, Sir Robert Dudley beiog there in the Reign of Qnecn 
Elizabeth. In that of Charles the flrll William Earl of Pembroke procured a Grant of this, 
with Two other ftnali Iflands, but died before he was able to carry into Execution his Dcfign 
of fettling them. In A, D. 1632 fome Merchants of Zealand fent over a fmall Colony thither,’ 
and gave it the Name of New Walcheren, bat before they were .able thoroughly toeftablifh them- 
fclvcs they were deftroyed by the Indians affifted by the Spaniards. Some Ten Years after 
James Duke of Courland fent a Colony thither, who fettled themfclves upon Great Courland 
Bay, and made a confiderable Progrefs in planting. A. D. 1654 Meffieurs and Cornelius 

Lampfins, Two opulent Merchants of Flulhing, fent a confiderable Number of People thither, 
who fettled on the other Side of the Ifland, and lived in Amity with the Courlanders until they 
learned that the King of Sweden had feized the Perfon of their Duke and difpofiefied him of 
his Dominions, when they attacked and forced his SubjcAs to fubmit. The Duke being after¬ 
wards reflored, he obt.'iined from Charles II. a Grant, dated the 17th of November 1664, of this 
Ifland. In the Firft Dutch War fome Privateers of ours plundered the Dutch Settlement, which 
Lofs however they quickly repaired. In the Second Dutch War the Count d’Eftrees by order 
of his Matter totally ruined it at the Clofe of the Year 1677, froR* that Time it continued 
watte till wc took Puttlfiion of it after the Treaty of Paris. 

Sides, 
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Sides, many fmaller Streams, and fine frefli Springs in almoft every Part 
of the Ifland. The Sea Coaft is indented by Ten or Twelve fair and 
fpacious Bays, and there are amongft thefe One or Two Ports capable of 
receiving'as large Ships as ever vifited thofe Seas. Wild Hogs in great 
Plenty, Abundance of Fowls of different Kinds, and a vaft Variety of Sea 
and River Fifh. With all thefe Advantages it may be fafely concluded, 
that with proper Cultivation this for its Size will be rendered as lucrative 
as any of our PofTeffions in America, and what gives greater Weight to this 
Aflcftion is, that during the fhort Time the l3utch were pofTeued of it, 
this Charadfer of fully juftified by Experience q. 

In the mountainous^rt near the Sea there are a few native Indians 
fettled, who are as quiet,^rmlefs, and docile Creatures as can be ima¬ 
gined, fo that if they fnbul^^hc of no Service, it is certain they cannot 
give us the leaft Umbrage, ^'t the North Eaft Extremity lies Little Toba¬ 
go, which is Two Miles long, and about Haifa Mile broad, very capable 
of Improvement. It is indeed amazing with what Alacrity and Suc- 
cefs the fettling this Ifle hath been carried on, and how great a Progrefs 
is already made not only on the Coaft but through the whole interior Part 
of the Country, to which the numerous Bays, wherein Ships may load 
and difeharge their Cargoes with perfedl Eafe and Safety, have not a 
little contributed, infomuch that if our moft recent Informations may be 
depended upon, there are upwards of Forty Sugar Eftates on the Ifland, and 
others are daily forming, fo that in the Space of a few Years there is the 

« In the former Note it hath been Ihcwn, that though the Dutch were here about Twenty 
Years, yet in that Space their I'enurc was but very precarious, however they exported large 
Quantities of Tobacco, Sugar, Caflia, Ginger, Cinnamon, Saffafras, Cum Copal, Cacao, Ro- 
cou, Indigo, and Cotton, befides rich Woods, Materials for Dyeing, Drugs of diflferent Kinds, 
and fcvcral Sorts of delicious Sweetmeats. Sir Joftah Child however in the Tenth Chapter of 
his Difeourfe upon Trade hath the following very remarkable Paflage refpcftjng this Ifland, 
“ The Dutch, fays he, did never much thrive in planting, tor I remember they had about 

Twenty Years part Tobago, a moft fruitful Ifland in the Weft Indies, apt for the Produc- 
“ tion of Sugars and all other Commodities that are propagated in Barbadocs, and I have heard 
“ Planters affirm, better accommodated with Rivers for Water Mills, which are of great Ufe 
*' for Grinding of the Canes. This Ifland is ftill in their Pofleflion, and Corafoa and fome others; 
“ and about Sixteen or Seventeen Years paft they were fo eager upon the Improvement of ir, that 
“ befides what they did in Holland they fet up Bills upon the Exchange of London, prof- 
“ fering great Privileges to any that would tranfport thcmfclvcs thither, Notwithflandiog all 
“ which to this Day that Ifland is not the Tenth Part fo well improved as Jamaica hath been 

by the Englifh within thefe Five Years.’’ This fliews what were the Seatimeats of the beft 
Judges io to dii« Value of this lilaad near One huitdred Y^cars ago. 

4 T 2 
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greateft Probability that its Produce will be‘equal to what is received from 
fome of our Leeward Iflands 

The Profits that have already arifen, and which may be corifidered as 
the Earncft of what we may reafonably expedt, though very confiderable, 
ere not the only Advantages that accrue to os from thefe new Settlements. 
Befides thefe they have clearly added to us, an Extent of Territory nearly 
equal to all that we before held in the Weft Indies, and at the fame Time 
have connedted, and thereby ftrengthened the feveral Jjlands we formerly 
poffefled. This was become abfolutely ncceffary tqf^'our Security againil 
the fuperior and increafing Strength of the Fren^ At the fame Time 
thefe Acquifitions may with great Propriety be^oked upon as taken out 
of the Sede of their Power, as well as added 4o ours, fince it hath been 
very fully flbewn, tnat in a very fhort Space they would have imperceptibly 
gained and fettled thefe very Iflands for themfelves. But neither arc thefe 
Advantages all that we have reaped, of which we muft be convinced if we 
refiedt on the Situation of fome of thefe Iflands, and the Confequences 
that muft neceflarily arife from thence. Dominica when fettled will be a 
perpetual Check upon both Martinico and Guadaloupe, give us timely No¬ 
tice of any hoftile Preparations made in either, and by fending a Squa¬ 
dron into Prince Rupert’s Bay we ftiall be effcdfually able to awe both. In 
like Manner St. Vincent is a Check upon St. Lucia, and the Former of 
thefe Iflands in cafe of Danger may receive fpeedy and fufiicient Succour 
from Barbadoes. The fafe and commodious Harbour of Port Royal, now 
St. George, in the Ifland of Grenada, is fo feated as to command the Paf- 
fage of the Spanifli Galleons in cafe of a War or the Apprehenfions of One. 
Taking therefore all thefe Circumftances together, it muft appear to every 
candid and intelligent Judge that our Condition in this Part of the World 
is inexpreflibly mended by the Ceflions procured to us by the laft Peace s. 

In 

' What is faid in the Text will fufficiently account for our having had conliderable Exports 
hitherto from this Ifland. Yet in A. D. 1770 they fent to the other Iflands from thence i8 
Hhds. and 12 Tierces of Mufeovado Sugar, which amounted to 459 1 . excluflve of what went 
to Grenada, as hath been already mentioned, and the Year following I have been afliircd they 
exported hither in Four Ships 1313 Hhds. of Sugar. This laft Year it is faid they have ex¬ 
ported 2361 Hogflieads. 

• It is for want of comprehending clearly, or confldering thefe Points attentively, that fome 
erroneous Notions in reference to thefe new Settlements have been embraced. If thefe had not been 
obtained, our old Pofleflions could not long have condnued in our Hands. The French before 
the War began were in point of Strength fuperior to us in thofe Parts, and would have been 
much more fo, when they had added to them thefe Iflands. The Neutrality was no Security to 
us, but a great Advantage to them, for under Colour of that they were adlually fettling in St. 
Vi:;cent, St. Lucia, and Dominica. It is clear from Experience that this hath not diminilhed the 

Profits 
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In order however to render thefe Places as foon and as effectually be- 
ncfrcial to this Country, by the Arms of which through the Blclfing of 
the Divine Providence they were acquired, fomc falutary Steps may be 
requilite, afid poifibly amohgft them thefe. An immediate adopting that 
Conftitution which hath been fo vifibly ferviceable to Barbadoes, the 
granting Lands in fmall Parcels to Tenants on Condition of their Icrving 
in the ^l^tia. This would contribute to eftablifli fuch a Force, as feems 
to be peculiarly proper for Iflands in their Situation, and would at the 
Jame Time procure ^entyr«^»Provifions, for the railing of which fuch 
fmall Parcels of LaniNtfe"l^ally applied. It would facilitate alfo an In- 
creafe of white Inhabita^^, and retaining them in the Countries where 
they were fettled by the l^ureft Tie, that of their own Intereft, and at 
the fame Time excite a R^dinefs from the fame Principle to take up 
Arms in its Defence. It might be alfo proper to creCt in the Center of 
each Ifle, or in the Place beft adapted for fuch a Purpofe, a ftrong and ca¬ 
pacious Fortrefs, to which upon any fudden Invafion the People might 
carry their moft valuable Effedls, which once done, and the Women and 
Children being likewife fent thither, they would have both Leifure and 
Spirits to repel the Enemy, or fo to harrafs and fatigue them as to afford 
Time for obtaining Succours from other Settlements. It might be alfo 
expedient to lay out a public Garden in each of them like that at St* 
Vincent, which would have many good Confequences, fuch as the acquir¬ 
ing a perfect Knowledge of the Nature and Qualities of the Trees, Plants, 
and Vegetables of every Kind, the Fitnefs of the Soil and Climate for 
iutroduci’ g Exotics of every Sort, and by a Variety of Experiments of 
their Utility in Food, Phyfic, Dyeing, and other Arts, lead to the augment¬ 
ing the Commodities that might be exported to Profit. To this we may 
add, that fuch an Eftablifhmeiit could not fail of raifirig a fcientific Spirit 
that would have innumerable good Effefts there, and meet with conftant 
Encouragement and Support trom hence 

This. 


Profits of our old Colonies. We have not yet a Redundancy of Sugar, and if we Ihould have,, 
it would be an evident Advantage by increaling our Exportation. Befides from the high Priae 
of l.:ind$ in fome of our IfianJs, and from Caufes that need not be mentioned in others, Num* 
bers of iiidfiftrious People h-id removed to the Dutch Iflands and to their Settlements on the 
Ct utinciit, to fay nothing of Santa Cruz, in a great Meafure inhabited by onr Subjeffs under the 
]^oti.ffion of the Crown of Denmark. It is true that fome Inconveniences may have arifen from 
the.Expcnccs attending the fettling of the new Iflands, and from the Advance in the Price of 
Negroes, but thefe are only temporary Evils, which in no long Space of Time will be overcome. 

‘ Thefe Regulations were the rather mentioued in the Text, becaufe if they arc not early in* 
troduced, there is too much Reafon to fear they will never be introduced at all. This would 
be a great Misfortune, becaufc nothing can be more obvious than their Utility, more efpecialiy if 
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This arduous Ta{k is at length accompliihed, and it may be permitted 
to fay that even this very fuccindl Inventory of our different Poffeffions, for 
fuch it is, and is given for no more, fufficiently thews the Extent of the 
Britifh Empire, and the Grandeur to which it is arrived. This to a can¬ 
did and coniiderate Reader will appear the cleareft Demonftration of the 
Excellence of that Conftitution, by which fuch amazing Effeds have been 
manifcftly produced. By this as it was acquired it hath been Aifb hither¬ 
to upheld, and as far as human Forefight can difeern will continue to 
fubfift fo long as that Conftitution (hall retain its Vj^our. An Argument. 
furely of all others the ftrongeft, for our warnpk^d fteady Adherence 
thereto, as that upon which our all, and how^eat an all this is, this 
Book hath in fome Degree explained, muft e}!^ depend. It is true the 
Foundation is wonderfully wide, and the Si^erftrudure raifed thereon as 
wonderfully fuperb, but the fame Power that with the Affiftance of Pro¬ 
vidence raifed, will be undoubtedly able through the fame Afiiftance to 
fimport it, if we are not wanting to that and to ourfelves in the Exertion 
of Unanimity and public Spirit, which having fuch Encouragement to 
Perfevcrance, we cannot from fo brave, fo generous, and fo enlightened a 
Nation as this, have any Occafion to fufped. 

we conlider the peculiar Circumftaaces of thefe Iflands, and how much it imports us to neglect 
nothing that may contribute to their Security. The providing an efFeftual Militia would pre¬ 
vent the Necelfity of fending over regular Troops which is attended with many Inconveniences. 
The DiAraflion on the FirA Appearance of Danger would be as effeftually removed by the Con- 
ftruflion of fuch a Fortrefs, which is no'new Thought, though it hath never yet been executed. 
The public Garden would probably difeover that we are really in Pofleffion of m.iny of tliofe 
valuable Things for which we envy our Neighbours, and we may be fiire that whatever wc find 
growing naturally in the Country may by Skill and Culture be with Facility and Certainty brought 
w Perf^ion. Of this we have a clear InAance in refpeft to Indigo, Ance the wild Plant which 
vas long oeglefted, is now preferred to what was obtained with much Labour and Expcnce. 
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- BOOK VI. 

The Commercial Interefts of Great Britain. 


CHAP. I. 

A general View of our Traffic with foreign Countries. 

T^HE Scope of this Book is to give a comprebenfive View <f our Traae in all 
^ its Branches, l^he Nature and State of our Intercourfe with Ruffia. 
Our I^rade with Sweden and the Occqfion of its Decline. Our Commerce 
with Norway and Denmark conjidered. The State of our Tn^c with the 
feveral great Cities in Germany. The Nature of our Intercourfe with the 
jdujirian Netherlands. The Commerce between Great Britain and the 
United Provinces impartially conjidered. Our pajl and prefent Inters 
courfe with France Jlated in the like Manner. The former and prefent 
Condition of our Traffic with Spaiut with Remarks. Our Commerce with 

Portugal 
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Portugal in former Times, and' at prefent fairly fated. Our Intercourfe 
with the ftveral Parts of Italy, with fame RefeSlions thereon. Our Trade 
to the Levant under the DireSiion of the Turkey Company confidered. 
The T^ade between Great Britain, Africa, and her Colonies explained in 
the former Book. The Fame and Reputation of tbefe Nations diffufed by 
our extenfve Commerce through all Parts of the World. This is like^ 
wife the great Source of national Wealth, and is alfo in many yther Re- 
JPebls the Foundation f national Happinefs. ^ 


T he Pains that on every Occafion have been^ken in placing the*" 
numerous and invaluable Advantages arifingr^rom Commerce to this 
Nation in the fulleft Point of View through j^ery Part of this Work, 
makes it unneceflary to enter here into minu^Details on this very im¬ 
portant Subjeft, which could only lead to the Repetition of Things that 
in their proper Places have been explained aheady. What is ftill wanting 
is .tacolle^ into a narrow Compafs a general Profpc<3: of our extenfive 
Traffic, that we may from thence form clear and didindt Ideas of the 
Ufes that have been made, and the Benefits that have been drawn from 
the many favourable Circumftances thefc Iflands paflefs, for maint lining 
a great and permanent Maritime Power, founded upon our univerfai Mer¬ 
cantile Corrclpondcncc through all Parts of the known World 

To begin then with the Northern Nations. 

Our Intercourfe witH Ruffia hath fubfifted long, and been fubjedl: to 
many Revolutions, that is, in different Periods we have had greater or 
iefs Connedtions therewith, have fometimes feat more at others fewer Ships 
thither than other Nations, but in no Period fo many as at prefent. We 
export thither Woollens of various Sorts, Silks, Paper, Mercery, Hard 
Wares, Arms, Powder, Lead, Pewter, Herrings, Coppras, Dyeing Woods, 

■ It may conduce to the clear Underftanding what is delivered in this Chapter, to give a fuc- 
cinft Reprefentatiou of the Advantages thefe Idands enjoy in refpeft to an extenfive Commerce. 
Their Shnation for an Intercourfe with all Parts of the World is as commodious as can be dc- 
fired. Our Ports are nniacrous, happily difpofed, many of them excellent by Nature, fomc 
wonderfolly improved by Art, open at ail Seafons of the Year, which is not, or at leafl: not al¬ 
ways the Cafe with fooje of our Neig^ibours, and moft of them fccure {and cafy of Accefs. The 
Country abounds with a Variety of rich and valuable Commodities, and fince Trade and Induf- 
try have flonrilhed, innnmerahle Maoufeffures. Our Seamen are on all Hands allowed to be 
firat, a&ive, and expert. TheGouusof the People in Great Britain and Ireland admimbly 
adapted to all the different Employments requifite to the Support of a commercial Sute', all 
which Circumftances maturely confidered fufBciently Ihcw, that what we advance da the Text 
is feoaded ea the moft fubftantiai Reafdns. 


Sugar, 
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Sugar, Pepper, and many other Things. We import Cordage, TaHow». 
Skins, Furs, Pot Afli, Iron, Copper, Hemp, Flax, Linfeed, coarfe Linens* 
Sail Cloth, &c. in confequence of which the Balance againft us is very 
great, greater indeed than with any other Country. But it by no means 
follows from hence that this is a detrimental Trade, it is in Truth quite the 
contrar)^ for we import no Luxuries from thence. The Naval Stores are re- 
quilit^yC fupport our Shipping, and the Freight we receive from Foreigners 
goes a g^H^ay in diminifhing this Balance. This Trade being carried on. 
in bulky Cor?hno(^ics incrcafes our Navigation and the Number of our Sea¬ 
men. Befides this^^jWi^ If our Imports from thence are manufatflurcd 
here and re-ex ported^iThe great Profit that Rufiia derives from us makes 
her a natural and ul'efuN^lly. But notwithftanding all this it would be 
highly beneficial to us if wc could railc more of thefe naval Stores in our 
Plantations, or excite the Inhabitants of the Weftern lilands of North Bri¬ 
tain to cultivate Hemp in large Quantities, for which their Soil is exceed¬ 
ingly proper, and as we have elfcwhcre fliewn, no Hemp whatever is pre¬ 
ferable to our own b. 

Sweden is a Country with which we had formerly mucli larger Dealing.? 
than wc have at prefent. We continue to export thither fundry Kinds of 
Woollen Goods, wrought Iron and Brafs, Paper, Pepper, and different 
Drugs. On the other Hand we bring from thence Iron, Copper, Plank, 
and other Naval Stores, and thefe in fuch Quantities as to create a con- 
liderable Balance againll us. But as we obferved before, thefe are Necef- 
faries not Luxuries, fo that the Lofs is the lefs to be regretted, though 
heightened by the Swedes fending moll of thefe Goods in their own Vef- 
fels, by which the Freight is added to the Price. The Decline of this 
Trade the Swedes owe to their own Condudl by raifing the Price of their 
Pitch and Tar, and putting us under other Hardlhips, which induced us 


'• In refpeA to the Trade of Ruflla, Sir Jofiah Child in the Preface to hi.<: excellent Difeonrfe 
fpcaksof it as at that Time in a Manner loft, the Dutch h iving Twentj’-two Sail of Ships employed 
there in the Vear before he wrote, and wc but One ; wherca.s, ftys he, in forme/ Times wc had 
more than they. It is plain from hence that he confideied onr Intcicourfe with Rulfia as of 
yjrcat Importance. The Revolutions in Commerce are fieq'ient .tnd great, for which Reafon no 
abfolutc Conclnlions can be formed from the State of tlie 'I’raJe between 'Fwo Nations at anj' 
paiticula’r I’criod, even fuppofing, which is rarely the Cafe, that they could be obtained with 
the greateft Ccrtaitity. A C’eniury after the Time in which Sir Jofiah wrote Things have-worn 
a very different Afpe^t, for A. I). 1764 there went fiom the I’ort of Tendon only to the Ruf¬ 
fian Ports of Peterlburg, Narva, and Riga, t ighty-nine Sail <it Ships, and from the feveral 
Ports in the Rrililh Dominions, or freighted on Ifritilh Account, near Two hundred. It was 
computed in this Vear that a Moiety of all the Ship,s trading to Ruflia were Englilh, and in 
point of Tonnage that they amounted to Two Thirds. It was alfo computed by the Rtillians 
themfelves that the Balance of Trade in their Favour, including Cufloms and our Commerce at 
Archangel, amounted to Five Millions of Rubies. 

VoL. II. 4 U tn 
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to take thofe Steps, that by procuring thefe Commodities from our own 
Colonies have delivered us from this Inconvenience. This Behaviour 
ought to be a warning to other Nations and to ourfelves, for fuch unrea- 
fonable Impolitions, though they may be attended with temporarj^ Advan¬ 
tages, cannot but prove detrimental in the End c. 

t 

Our Commerce with Denmark and Norway is as ancient as We 
export fome coarfe Woollens, Herrings, Paper, Pepper, an^ ‘ different 
Kinds of Drugs. On the other Hand we import Timber, Deals, 
Spars, Iron, and other Naval Stores in great Quantitks, by which there 
is a large Balance againft us, and this is alfo cnh^iced by their bringing 
thefe Commodities in their own Ships. Yet Brefe are Neceffaries likc- 
wife, though undoubtedly it is not neceffary that we fliould deal with Fo¬ 
reigners in preference to our Subjedts in the Colonies from whence we 
might be fupplied, which is a Thing that cannot be too often repeated, 
while the Evil which occahons thefe Repetitions continues to fubfift 

Our Intercourfe with the Trading Cities of Germany, Hamburgh, Lu- 
bcck, Dantzick, Koningfberg, Elbing is very confiderable. W’c export 
to them Woollens of almoff every Sort, Tin, Lead, large Quantities of 
Eaft India Goods and Manufadlures, and many Commodities from our 
Plantations. We receive in return Plank, Kid Skins, Linnen, Linnen 
Yarn, and many other Articles. Thefe great Cities by the A^luans of large 
Rivers diftribute what they take from us through Germany, Poland, Pruf. 
lia, and other Countries, to a very great Diftance, by which they acquire 
much Wealth, and fheir Demands for the Goods which we have beforc- 


' The Swedes for a long Courfc of Years faw our Trade and their intcicfl therein vi.h a Pif- 
podtion no Way favourabie to us, and perhaps Icfs fo to thcmfelves. 'i ht v vtie iin.ibh ti> 
work their Mines witiiout Advances from our Merchants, \vc took great <^:ai!iiiit> u! ilielr 
Goods, and pwd for at leaft Two Thirds of them with ready Money. C)ii I’liuripk s ot true 1 ()> 
licy they ought to have cherifhed a Commerce fo beneficial, infiead of wiiiv.!; titey did .di ti vv 
could to cramp our linporutions, and oppielTcd our Merchants in a Vatictj of Inlhinces. At 
the Beginning of Queen Anne’s War, A. I). 1703, they puflied Matters fo far, upon a I’rc- 
fumptiou that we muPi be obliged to them lor I’iteh and Tar, and this too upon tiieii own 
Terms, that as wc have aheady flievvn, fee p. cAy, induced us to take fiicii rieal'utes as pjo- 
CUFcd us both from our Ameiican Plantations, to tlieir great Prcjuiiice and our I inolunvent, 

<* in regard to our Commerce witlt all thelc Northern Nations, it is to be leii-cnibiitd that 
we extraft from thcm'Neeeflarics, and chiefly fuch as we turn to our Piolit, and tlicrcforc we 
ought not to regret that we pay for them. As they are chiefly employed in our Marint, the 
Balances thus Aanding .againfl us, tlioiigh an apparent l.ofs in that, yet confidc.ed in .another 
Light, as Proofs of our increafiiig Navigation, ;ire Regiflcrs of onr Gains. They were fmallcr 
when our Trade was more confined, they have grown in Proportion to the Extenfion of our 
Commerce, and the only Means by which wc ought to \vi(h their DccIIuc in any Degree, muft 
be from our raifing what we take from them at Nome, or bringing them fiotn our Colonies. 

mentioned 
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mentioned are continually increafing. It would however certainly be a 
great Advantage to us, if by encouraging the Linncns of Great Britain and 
Ireland we could lelTen their Importation, as this would not only lindBm* 
ployment'for our induftrious Poor, but alfo contribute to heighten the Ba¬ 
lance in our Favour, a Point that certainly merits the greateft Atten¬ 


tion t-. 


th 


With tTJa^^uflrian Netherlands we have, and have had for fome Ages 
,a conllant and very^confiderable Intercourfe. We export fome Woollens, 
Grograms Cotton, liard Ware, fome Silk, a great Deal of our Planta¬ 
tion Produce, and large^^lantitics of Provifions, efpecially Butter from 
Ireland. On the other I^id we import Lawns, Laces, Threads, Tapes, 
Tapeftry, &c. this emplo^very many Ships, a great Number of Sailors, 
and not a few Manufacturers, which are Circumftanccs certainly in our 
Favour. But as many, if not moft of the Goods we receive arc not Necef- 
faries, it ought to induce us to take every Method poffible to raife our 
own Manufailures of the fame Kind, which would gradually contribute 
to enhance the Balance in our Favour 


Our Commerce with Holland hath been long very great, and continues 
increafing. We export thither Woollens of almoft every Kind, Leather, 
Coals, the Produce of our Plantations, and many of the Commodities 
and Manufadfurcs that we bring from the Eaft Indies. Our Imports con- 
fill in fine Hollands, Thread, Spices, Rhenilh Wines, Battery, Madder, 
Wainfeot, Clapboards, &c. It is on all Hands allowed that w'C have a 
large Jial.mce in our Favour. It hath been faid, and faid with Truth, 
that notwiihilanding what we gain from the Dutch they derive great, 
perhaps greater Profits from this Trade than we, by fending what they 

* The Commerce of thefe great trading Cities ought not in reafon to e,\cite onr Envy, for 
it v.c in [Wi t fupply Uie Materials of their Wealth wc pariitipate in their Prolits; any finifter 
Accidents happening to them, miift of courfe dccreafe their Deminds from us. Befides we 
employ a very con.'iderablc Part of our Imports in our Manufaft.ires, and thr 'eforc have no 
Caufe to grudge an Exptnee that turns nitimatciy to our Advantage. The l.rte Reprefenta- 
tions made by the City of Danizic in her prefeut Diilrefs hath fet this flatter in a veiy full and 
true Ligh.t, by fhewing in a Multitude of Inihmces, that the Declenfion of her Commerce 
would impair ours. 

‘ In the Courfe of this Work we have had frequent Occafiors to (liew the reciprocal Ad¬ 
vantages aiiliiig from the Inicrcouifc between thefe lilands and the Dominions of the Houle of 
Burgundy in former Times. We have fecn that the Flemings have inllrnffed us in Agricul¬ 
ture, Manufactures, and Commerce, and that very many of thefe Improvements by which we 
have grown to be a riih and Hourifhing Nation, we derive from them. If they have f.ill the Ad¬ 
vantage in refpeft to fome Manufactures, it ought to excite our Emulation rather than our 
Envy. We have already acquired much by copying their Ex.'implcs, and by giving proper En¬ 
couragement to the Indullry of our own People wc may Aill acquire more, 
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purchafe into other Countries. There Icems however to be no Caufe that 
we ihould repine at this, for what accrues to us from the Sale and Freight 
of our Commodities is the fame, let who will confume them. In tmth, 
inftead of Complaint it ought to fu-rnifh us with Grounds of S^tisfadtion, 
lince it is an experimental Proof, that a Nation, inftead of being impo- 
veriflied may be enriched by trading with another Nation, thouvh in the 
Firft Inftance the Balance is againft her, and therefore it gi^>as juft 
Reafon to hope that this may. happen to ourfelvcs in other. Cafes8. 

France is a Region that not only furniflies the Ncceffaries andtheCon- 
veniencies, but abounds alfo with what may. be truly ftiled the Luxuries of 
Ivife. Our Commerce therefore with the Frencl^ath been always, and that 
juftly an Objedl of Jealoufy. We export to mem Flannels, a very few 
Woollens, Tin, Lead, Coals, Tobacco, Alum, Lanthern Leaves, Drugs, 
and fome of the Commodities of the Eaft Indies. On the other Hand we 
import Wines, Brandies, Lace,. Lawns, Cambrick, Brocades, Prunes and 
other Fruits, with a Variety of other Articles. It is evident therefore 
that dealing with them for Articles of Luxury moftly, it is not to be 
wondered that the Balance is againft us. But lince Dunkirk hatii been 
n>ade a free Port, and vve have exported Cambricks when printed, fent 
over fuch large Quantities of Tobacco, and taken left of their Wines and 
Brandies, it is probably lefs detrimental than formerly. However if we 
confider the Practice of Smugling, there is no fpcaking pofitivcly to this 
Point. Our greateft Security would be following the Jixamplc of the 
French, in taking from them as they do fiom us Inch Thing.s only as we 
cannot do without L 

Spain 


® The Articles of our Exports mentioneiJ in the Tex? are hut few, I'ccauft it wontJ have re¬ 
quired a Page to have mentioned them .all, lince there is hardly .any I'iiing of our Froduev or 
M.anufa6tuie which at fome Time or other we do not fend to Holland. It isowing to the pe¬ 
culiar Situation, iudcfatigable ludullry, and the commercial Skill of the Dutch, that they are 
enabled to vend in fome Shape or other the far greateft Fart of the (joods they take from ns, 
and if by this they are Gainers, \vc are fo likewife. If they did not difpofc our Coramo- 
dlties and Manufaiturcs .as they do, wc could not. Befides with rcfpt^f to the imjwits many of 
th^m are of ufe in oar Maimhtfttircs, and others are re-exported. 'I’be Dutch arc c.f;itain!y a 
very fagacious People, cfpecially in Commerce, fo that in luany Things it would be welt if wo 
Imitated them, but not in all, bccaufe we differ from them in our own Policy, and in feveral 
other Circumlfances. 

*■ Jt is very cert.ain that in tfw Reign of Charles the Second our Commerce with France was 
very detrimental to this Nation, yet whether to fuch a Degree, as fome able Writers ailerted, bath 
hvcji qiieltioned by Dr. Davenant. Be that as it wiU the Opinion had its Ufe. Tht French, though 
fo great Gainers, firft began to cramp this Trade, by laying heavy Duties on our Manufac¬ 
tures, and this produced a Retaliation, whkh with the fuccceding Wars effi^aally kficned our 
Correfpondence. We likewife began to fet up many of their M.anLifa<lilures, which was highly 
fa.t:litatcd by tlic Protclhrits, who retired hither from the violcot I’erfecfttioa raifed againft 
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Spain is a noble and extenfive Kingdom, with which we had larger 
commercial Dealings formerly than of late Years, and many En-glifli 
Houfes of great Reputation were fettled in the principal Ports by emi¬ 
nent Merchants who lived in great Credit and Efteem, We export Woollen 
Cloths, Stuffs, Hats, Silk and worfted Hofe, Leather, wrought Iron, 
Brafs, l^^ter. Tin, Lead, Copper, Sail Cloth, Linnens printed and plain. 
Clock wrought Silk, Cordage, Glafs, Copperas, and a great Va¬ 
riety of and Eaft India Commodities. Wc import from thence 

*Wine, Oil, SillclV'.hen the Extraction of that Commodity is permitted) 
Iron, Wool, Indigo, Barilla, Kelp, Cochineal, Cork, Kid Skins, and a 
great Variety of Fruits. It is plain from hence, that from this Inter- 
couiTe both Nations are roHj^iprocally benefitted. We are by far the beft 
Cuftomcrs the Spaniards have, indeed, except to Holland and Germany, 
they fend their Commodities no where die, and on the other Hand they 
have ours on the moft moderate Terms. We have ftill a confiderable 
Balance, but fomc competent Judges ha\e thought this Trade might be 
again put into a better State, than that in which it now ftandsh 


PoRTUOAi. owes more and n>ore recent Obligations to us than any 
other State in Europe, of which at the beginning of the current Century 
they feeni to have had a truer and ftronger Senfe than at prefent. Our 
Exports conliff in Woollen Cloths and Stuffs of different Kinds, Hats, 
Hole, Iron, Brafs, Lead, Pewter, Sail Cloth, Linnen, Glafs, Cabinet, 
Turnery, and Millenery Wares, Gunpowder, Cordage, Clock and Watch- 
work, wrought Plate, Leather, Drugs, and a great Variety of other Ar¬ 
ticles, more efpecially from our Plantations. We import Wines, Oils,. 
Almonds, Railins, Canes, Cork, Fruit, and Salt. The prevailing Opinion 
is that we draw a great Balance from thence, we certainly did fo for¬ 
merly, but things have been very much altered in lefs than Plalf a Cen¬ 
tury. It was always and is ffill true, that we take more of their Com-? 


them in that Country. From thefe and other Cavfes our Demands for French Commo¬ 
dities have been very miuh Itflcncd. Hut noiwithfir.ndiog this the Principle advanced in the 
Text is pcrftfHy well-founded, and wc have ftill jiift Reafun to be jealous of a Commerce that 
fnpplies us only with Luxuries, and ilill greater He.i{cn fo guard by every pofTihlc Method againlk 
their being brought in clandtftinely to the Deirime.'it of the Revenue, as. well as the public in- 
tereft in many other Refpefts. 

* A judieiou* Hiftory of our Intercourfe with Spain political and commercial would bc>of very 
great Ule, aud reftifymany Miftakes which oiheu wife perhaps may never be cured. It, is very 
evident that the Interefts of both Nations are very compatible, and it might be very calily. 
ibewn, that in confequence of this a ftriA Friendftip between them weald ccntiibutc to their 
mutual Advantage, and on the other Hand, that any Mirundsrftanding berween them muft be. 
exceedingly detrimental to both. As Things Hand at prefent this Tr.ide is ftill vtry valuable-/ 
though not info high a Degree as it was. But by prudent Mauagement, and a little Forbear^ 
ance oa both Sides it might be. trusde nimh more fu than it is. 
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modities than all the other Nations of Europe, and that if we did not take 
them they would find it difficult to difpofe of them elfewhere, whereas 
there arc few or none of them with which we might not befupplicd on as 
reafonable Terms from other Places Under the former Article the 
Canary, under the latter the Madeira Iflands are included. 

' Italy is a very fpacious Country, and hath Ibme valuabjjp^epen- 
dencies, abounding with a Variety of rich CommoditieSj^jiysy inhabited 
by an intelligent and commercial People, with whomnave always had^ 
a great Intercourfe. The great Cities of Turin, Milan, Bologna, Parma, 
Lucca, and feveral others, though within Land, drive a very great I'radc 
by the Means of different Ports, fuch as Nice..Genoa, Leghorn, Ancona, 
Venice, Naples, and in Sicily, Medina, Palenno, &c. Our Exports con- 
fift in Woollens of every Kind, Hats, Hofe, Silk mixed and wrought, 
Leather, Pewter, Brafs, Tin, Lead, Lanthern Leaves, Bugles, Glafs, Earihen 
and China Wares, Pipes, wrought Plate, feveral Sorts of Eifl), and a great 
Variety of Plantation and Eaft India Commodities. We receive in return 
Silk raw, thrown, and wrought, Oils, Wines, Currants, Paper, Marble, 
Rock Alum, Vermicelli, Coral, Cotton, Goats Hair, and Skins, Soap, 
Sulphur, Drugs of different Kinds, and many other lefler Articles. Many 
of thefe are ncceffary in our Manufactures, fome of them abfolutely fo, 
as to what may be ftiled Luxuries, they do not amount to much, and aie 
paid for in our own Goods. The Balance may be and probably is againft 
us in fome Places, in others for us, and we have, it is believed, a gene¬ 
ral Balance upon the Whole h 

Tme 

k Our Commerce with this Country in the Reign of Queen Anne,in confcqncnce ofMr. Methuen’s 
Treaty, was without queftion very great. But then it is to be confidcreJ that a Part of our Exp>jrts 
went to fu|^ply our Army, and Part alfo was piivately c.arried info Spain, thru in the Hands of 
an Enemy. It hath fince, in the Opinion of the ableft Judges, declined very much, not- 
withftanding the common Notions to the contrary, 'i’hefc were chiefly fupported from the 
Qtiantitics of Poi tugal Money brought hither, which it was cancluded wtis the Confcquence of a 
Balance in Trade in our Favour. Jn Truth, Porttigal having a Balance .againR her with all the 
other Nations in Europe, and we having a Balance againft fome of them, that was difehaigtd to 
us there, and the Security and Facility of tranfporting Money in our own Ships rendered ns 
the Carriers of a confidei able Part of the Balances due to other Nations, a'nd by Xvhkh in 
reality we gained only the Freight. The common Notions however fupported by this Ap¬ 
pearance have been very prejudicial, and are in a great Meafure the Source of that Change 
of Dhpofition in the Portuguefe Miniftry, which in Spite of the good Offices wc have rendered 
them have had very b.id Eife^s in regard to our Merchants there. 

1 A\'hat hath been previoudy obferved in regard to our Commerce with Ruffia and the other 
Northern Countries, is to be remembered here, to prevent our apprehending «n ultimate Lofa 
where a great Advantage is not apparent. The Web of Commerce is compofedof many Threads,' 
and fome of thc-fe are almoft imperceptibly fine. In the prefent Cafe it is evident that we take 
nothing from Italy, or at Icaft very little, that CMt be had elfewhere, and that we fend large 

Quantiiita 
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The Commerce of the Levant is under the Diredion of the Turkey 
Compatiy, erefted by Queen Elizabeth, confirmed by her SuccelTor King 
James, regulated by Charles the Second, and altered by a late Ad of 
Parliament.* This is not a joint Stock Company, but rather an Aflb- 
ciation of Merchants trading under certain Rules and Refiridion? of their 
own framij^, and for a long Se ries of Years confidered as the moft re- 
fpcdabl^^^^rcantilc Body in the Nation. We export Woollens of all 
Sorts, Tin, Leather, wrought Iron, Glafs Wares, and large Quantities 
of Plantation anoMsi^i India Commodities. Our Imports confiil in raw Silk, 
Grogram Yarn, Cotton and Cotton Ya n, Wool, C/oats Hair, DyeingGoods, 
and a Viiricty of Drugs. It is obvious trom this very fuccind Account, that 
no Branch of our Trade can be more beneficial than this, as it carries out 
only Commodities and Manufadures, and as we receive in return no 
Ivuxuries, but on the contrary Staples that employ the Induftry of our 
own People. It is however afferted, that the French by their Addrefs, 
and by tneir favourable Situation for thk Commerce, have in fome Mea- 
fure fupplantcd us, but it is ftill hoped mat by the neceflary Aflillance of 
the Legifiature, and the known Abilities of our eminent Merchants, the 
Splendour of this Company may be again reftored 

In refped to our Intercourfe with Africa, the Eaft Indies, and our Plan¬ 
tations, the bell Accounts have been given of them that lay within the 
C’ompafb of our Abilities, or the Reach of our Information, and upon 
the Whole the Reader cabnot but perceive with Pleafure, that whatever 
li;uh been advanced in this Work in reference to the wide Extent of our 
Commerce, is llridly true, and that no Nation at prefent can with any 
Degree of Juftice be thought our Equals therein. But though this gene- 


Q^i-infitics of our Commoiliiies thither. In refpeft to what we recci'-e from thence, and more 
cliKciaily Silk, turns hijjhiy to our Prolif by the Employment of a Number of induftrious Per- 
l.'iis, an.! tl'.c other Articles arc alfo of great Utility in different Manutaftures. 'I’bc Whole oc- 
c.iiionsa Circulation in Trade, wliich is a 'Piling of no fmall Confcijuence, even if the Balance 
fli )uid ffudluate and be fometimes fir and fonictiives ag.iinff us. 

Moll of the Circumftaiices which .arc gencially .illowed to conftitute a beneficial Trade are 
united in this Coinmcrce. What we fend to and leceive from the Dominions of the Grand 
Signlor i.s on Boaid our own Vcffcls, and thereby an Advantage to our Navigation. We export 
our N uivc (Commodities and onr own Manufac'turcs, \vc import raw Materials, which being 
Wrought up here, arc in part re-exported. In how exteufive a Manner the good Etfeifts arifmg 
from this late, cout I’e are diffiifcd tlirongh all Ranks of People, and how much the landed as well as 
trading liueiells arc benefitted thereby, is very clearly explained in the Britifh Merchant, vol. i, 
p. 135—141. This fully juftifies what hath been advanced in the Text in reference to the great 
Importance of this branch of 'fradc, and the. Expediency of trying every Method to recover, 
fupport, and extend it. The probable Means of fucceeding in fo momentous an Affair hath been 
very fully as well.as my judicioufly treated by Sir James Porter iu his late Trcatife upon this 
SubjcA. 

ral 
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ral Reprefentation, founded as it is on particular Inftances, might poflihly 
fufi’cc, and make an Impredion fufficicntly ftrong upon fuch as a;e ac¬ 
quainted with this Subject, yet for the Sake of others not fo converfant 
therewith, it may not be amifs, the great Importance thereof confidered, 
to defeend a little farther into the Matter, in order more elTeCtually to dif- 
play, and more clearly to afeertain the great and numerous Bcmelits ariling 
.from it. f s 

y' 

As jt is the immediate Bafis of our Correrpondcnc/*-^Ith other Coun¬ 
tries, it affords them in the fc\eral Specimens of oifr Commodities a ceT^ 
tain Degree of Knowledge of the!e llland'^, the Fame of which hath 
reached the moll diilant I'art.s of the Globe, By the N'^aluc ot our Car¬ 
goes wc raife our C'redit with the Inhabitants. Tiirouch the Advan- 
tat'C.-' tl'.ev reao irom our Dealings with them, titev are induced to court 
our I'avi'Lir, atid to preferve our Friendlhip; by our Candjur and Jultice, 
and our being known to have none but contincrcial V iews we conci¬ 
liate their Filecm, while our maritime l’\-ree c,\citcs that Reip; ct whieli 
is lb neceffary to maintain it. Thcfe are i’oiiits of tl'.o highcll Conle- 
qucncc to a Nation, and arc clearly in our l^nicliion. 


But there is anctlier Species of Power which we derive from the lame 
Source, and that is our national Wealth. Tiu"'^ will ioxontelLibly appear 
if we cojtlider the Condition we were in a:ai the Meure v.'e made before 
we becatne comidcrable for our foreign Commerce, to uhich from the 
Ferufai of die fc^mjcr Books, the Reader can he no .bti anger. It is to tliis that 
vve owe the Improvement of our I.ands, the Increafe and Yhiricty of our 
Produce, the Rife of Rents, and that Spirit of Cultivatioti, fur which, 
as a People, we arc dil'linguiihcd. It is no lefs evident from the Increafe 
of our Cities, Towns, and Ports, the Beauty, Convenience, and Ele¬ 
gance of private as well as public Structures, and the rich Furniture 
with which they are adorned. It is conlpicuous in our Magazines of 
coldly Goods, in the Quantity of our Plate and Jewels, as W'cll as in the 
Treafure we poffcls, and the low Rate of Intereft, all of which have 
been the gradual Confcqucnces derived from, or Benefits continually fur- 
nilhed by our Commerce f’. 

There 


" We hare hearJ madi of the Balance of Trade, and of tlie Ncccffity of difiovetiog it, for 
which a Variety of Methods have been pointed out, many of them very fpecious, fome to a 
certain Degree ufcful, but noue of them abfolutcly certain or fii’isfaftoiy. 'J hc Balance be¬ 
tween us and particular Countries can never be known fioin the State of Exports and Imprarts 
ior a few Years, even if thefe utatet; could be abfolutcly depended upon. The general BaLince 

therefore 
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l^RS are ftill perhaps b^ter ££leds lowing from the Asie Caufe, 
that^, the geoeiid Change of Circumftances in refped: to loimduals. We. 
are no longer divided into great Lords and mean VaiTals. Riches acquired 
by TraiHct being more equally difperied are better emplc^ed, and con- 
fequently i^ake more People happy. The Support of Commerce is In- 
duflry* Spirit of Induftry is the RefuU of rreedom. The Secuciiy of 
Propersj^^oduces Independency, and the Confcioufiiels of this, and that 
it is derivcd'^^rn and depends upon our Condkatitm, is the genuine Cha- 
j-aderidic of pu6l!t Spirit. It is true that this great Fabridc does not 
reft entirely upon foreign Trade, but derives likewiie no incdnftderable 
Strength from that which refults ftom the Intercourfe between the Inha¬ 
bitants of the different Parts of our own Dominions, as wUl appear in the 
fubfequent Diicuftion of this SubjeA. 

computed from thefe mnft be indecinve. The Rate of Exchai^, which hath' beeo called a 
commercial Barometer, would be really fo, if Commerce only operated upon it; but this not 
being the Cafe, it can be no Rule at alt. The Cuftom*boufe Books, though very ufeful, are 
yet no unerring Guides; whatever is fmnggled does not api»ar, fome Exports are beyond the 
Truth, and lome 'I’hings are not rated at all. The Plenty or Scarcity of Money cannot for 
many Rcafons be relied on; and yet the Judgments formed &om One or more of tkefo have laif* 
led icvcral inquifitivc Perfons, and have, according to their refpeAive Prejudices, excited the 
mod fanguiDc Notions in fome, and produced deep Defpondency in others. A due Senfe of this 
prevented the inferting any Calculations in this Chapter, confiding rather in thofe Signs mentioned 
in the Tuxt, as being level to every One’s Undeiftanding, and the Truth of whii^ are too no* 
torious to be controverted. Our Foreign Tragic hath ban for a Soles of Years increafiug; if 
the general Balance had been againft us we muft by this Time have been brought very low, if 
not totally uudone. But as every Thing we fee proves the contrary, it may &ve toeourince 
us, and this the rather, becanfe Foreigners ffatw meir Senfe of the Matter by the Sums they ea* 
ti uft in our public Funds. 


CHAP. IL 

Of the Coafting Trade, and of that between Great Britain 

and Ireland. 

General Reprefentation of the natione^ Advantages that arife from the 
CoafTrade, The Bq/is of tbisy the bap^ Diftribution of the various Pro- 
duSlions through different Parts of thefe Ifands, By this Moae f Com- 
munication they are all brought into a conflant and continual Circulation, 
This Circumftance promotes Indufiry equally^ effebluaUyt <tnd unherfally. Be¬ 
comes thereby a principal Infirument of national Felicity, The Conjiru^ion 
ofCoajlitig Vejfcls affords Employment and Subffience to Multitudes. The 
Vot. II. 4 X Force 
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Force of this Riajoning no Way impeached by the acknowledged Incertain fy 
as to the Number of thefe VejfeU, The Seamen they breed may be jujtfy con- 
Jidered as a Naval Militia maintained without any national Expence. The 
Intercourfe between Great Britain^ Irelandt and the Coafi Tr^ie of both a 
Matter of great Confequence. The promoting a general Correjpondence 
between thefe and the lejfer IJlands depending upon them^ a PbUst of great 
XJtUity. The CenneSlion between Foreign Commerce and t^s Coqfting 
Trade ftated and explained. 

A S thefe lilands are moil admirably itated for embracing a conftanC 
foreign Commerce to all Parts of the World, fo their Form and 
Difpofition is at the fame Time the moil favourable that can be wiihed 
for the carrying on a Coafting Trade, the Nature, Importance, and 
Confequence of which it is our next Bufinefs to explain. If we confider 
them in this Point of View we (hall difcern that the Bays, Creeks, and 
Mouths of Rivers are moll commodiouily lituated on both Sides of both 
IQands, at convenient Diftanccs from each other, which is of inexpref- 
fible Benefit to fmall VelTels. What is dill a greater Advantage is the 
very large Extent of our Coafts, the peculiar Prerogative of infular Si<. 
tuations, which we have taken fo much Pains in different Parts of this 
Work to render evident. Thefe fignal and fingular Bleflings of Provi¬ 
dence naturally invites, as well as fadlitates to an intelligent People who 
poffcfs them, the correfponding with each other by Sea. By this Means 
an eafy andt:onffant Communication is preferved to the Inhabitants, who 
with Veflcls of different Sizes, and conftruded for different Purpofes, 
make longer or Ihorter Voyages according as their Occafions require, and 
thus with little Riik and Trouble, without hearing fo much as the Sound 
of a foreign Language, or being out of the Proteftion of their own Laws, 
Multitudes are fupported, and very many of thefe acquire ealy Fortunes, 
by the Profits arifing from their Induffry in the Management of domeftic 
Traffic *. 

» The Obferration of Sir WillUm Petty, that the Sea Line of-’dl’the BriiKh Ifiands extend* 
to no !efs than Three ihoufand Eight hundred Miles, whereas that of the great Kingdom ot 
France is but One thoufand, will convey to an intelligent. Reader a very ftriking Idea of thofc 
Advantages that wc derive from thence. But in early Times, when People were not much ufed 
to Refleftion or Calculation, the very Profpeft of their own and their Neighbour’s Situation 
gave Birth to this Sort of Navigation, and ^adnally to the Rife of the numerous Towns upon 
our Coafts, In all of thefe Children from theirearlieft Age have aPropeufity to fomething re¬ 
lative to this Bufinc-fs, and if their Difpofitions are not diverted to fomc other Objefts, become 
Rope-makers, Boii-buildcrs, or Sailors, in this Way efpeciaily, as being free from all the Terrors 
and Dangers attending long Voyages, to which however the boldeft and moft cjtpcrienccd ad- 
difl themelves by Degrees. 
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V This Subj«<!:i, fimple as it feems, cannot be developed to fuch a De< 
gf^ as it deferves, without much Attention and Pains, The Bails of 
diofe Benefits we derive from it is the very great Difference in the Soil 
and Clinyate of the differeiit Parts of thefe Iiles« which may in this Re- 
fpect be Konfidered as fo many different Countries. The Produifts and 
Comm^ties that are extremely common in ibme of them, are in others 
not' niet with at all. A proper Senfe of this, and a juft Defire to 
make & Ufe of it, naturally dictated ^e transferring .Commodities 
from One Pari oiCthe liland to another. In early Ages, however, this from 
various Caufes was very much confined. For before Genius had invented and 
Induftry perfeded many Arts, or thefe Iflands were united under One Mo¬ 
narchy, this Intercourfe was often interrupted and always incomplete, and 
of courfe its Effeds lefs confiderable. But by Degrees as thefe.Obfiacles 
were fucceillvely removed, its Advantages grew more confpicuous, from 
whence Improvements were continually made, and its Progrefs greatly in- 
creafed, till in our Days it hath reached to a flupendops Height, not- 
withfianding which it is daily extending. For where Profit invites and 
Example points the Way, Bounds are not to be fet, fb that probably Po- 
fterity, when comparing the State it may be then in with what it is now, 
will look back upon us with the very fame Sentiments that we do upon 

our immediate Anceftors b. 

% 

The Carriage by Sea, wherever it isanyWay pradllcablc, is pregnant with 
many apparent, cpnfidcrable, and growing Advantages, being cafy, fpeedy, 
cheap, regular, and in our Seas always free from Ice, conflant and open. 
In confcquence of fo many favourable Circumflances we fee Wares of every 
Kind brought with the greateft Facility from Places very diflant, and by 
this Means thofe to whom they belong contrad an Acquaintance, and the 
Knowledge is thereby fpread of the Commodities of which they are 
pofTcffed, and thofe Wants they defire to have fupplied, whence it 
hath arifen that we now receive many Things from different remote 

s The feveral valuable Commodities for which thefe lilaods are jofliv fiuooas, become, bf 
this Diilributiun into difl&rent and difUnt Parts, mudt more profitable and u&ful to the lnhalH> 
tauts. For by Means of the Coall Trade whoever they grow they are every where to be found, 
and this-with a very inconfKfcrable Addition of Expence, which is alfo commonly balanced by the 
Goods and ManufaAures fent to thofe Places in Return. This commodious Difiribution is par¬ 
ticularly remarkable in Coals, the EafV Side of the Kland being fopplied from NewcalUe and its 
Dependencies, the Wefi and a great Part of Ireland from Swanfea and Whitehaven. We may 
lay the fame of Salt, of Coro, Metals, and many other Commodities; but to bring this-Matter 
into a narrow Compafs, and to convince the judicious Reader how well founded our Afim-tions 
upon this Head are, let him confider that thefe are our own ProduAioos, brought from di^ent 
Parts in our own Shipping, in which our own Seamen ate employed, and ^at all the Profits 
of the Sale, Fridght, &c. centers amongft onrfelves. 
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Parts of our own Dominions, with which, wh'cn this Communication yM 
lefs cxtenfirc, we were furnished by Foreigners. To the fame C«ulb we 
owe that whatever is of any Ufe air capable of being any where converted to 
Ufe, wherever it lies, is fooncr or latter brought to Market, and finds in 
Time its proper Value, which otherwife from being unknown ^ight for 
ever have continued uegleiftcd c. Vi, 

% 

All the various Products, Commodities, and Manufa^Hfes of this 
moft rich and plentiful Country are happily diftributed -tijrough all its fe- . 
veral Parts, as much as may be on account of faving Expencc, by the Help 
of coafting Veffels of different Forms and Sizes. The Counties beft adap¬ 
ted to grazing, wherever fituated, furnifii immenfe Q^iantities of Butter 
and Cheefe. Thofe again that abound in Pafture, afiord Wool. Arable 
Lands fupply Corn, Flour, Meal, Malt, Hops, &c. The raw Materials 
are conveyed from the Places of their Growth, to thofe in which from 
the Cheapnefs of Provifions or other Circumilances, they are wrought 
up. In the like Manner, Things of daily Confumption, fuch as Timber, 
Stones, Bricks, Iron, Tin, Lead, and Copper, all bulky Commodities, 
afford conftant Loadings. Befides thefe there are many neceflary Articles, 
fuch as Salt, Coals, Lime, &c. which being in continual Demand, are 
continually tranfported. Thus as in the Commerce of the Univerfe the 
Superfluities of One Region adminifters to the Wants of another, and 
where Induftry is not deficient. Abundance is communicated to all d. 

« In andcBt Times, and even at the Beginning of the laft Centnry, the diftant Parts of thefe 
Iflands Were very iroperfedly known to each other. But as the CoaAing I'radc hath extended, 
a perfeA Uoiod hath been produced, and People frequently tianfportthemfelvcs and their Goods 
wherever the}' are invited by the Hopes of dipofing of them to Advantage. A ftriking Proof of 
this arifes from the,Cuftom-honfe Books, which fhew that Coafting VefTels arrive at London 
from upwards of a Hundred diffirent Ports in the Iftand of Great Britain only. Vcftcls laden 
with Oyfters from Cornwall, and Lobfter Smacks from the Orkneys meet here. At the fame 
Time we muft remember, that tho-c ere many other great Marts, fuch as Leith, Newcaftle, 
Hull on the Eaft Side, dnd GlafgoW, Liverpool, Chefter, Briftol, See. on the Weft Side. 

^ The native Riches of this IHand, and their being fo difperfed, as we have reprefented in 
the Text, might exdte an Idea to which its Size is no very formidable ObjeAidn, that Great 
Britain conftdered as a Continent in this Refpe^ refembles China, and is capable of obtaining 
from its feverai Provinces all the NecelHirics and moft of the Convcniencies of Life. This is n 
%tfal and at the fame Thne a very finguhr Axfvantage, which diftiognilhes this from fame 
other Coontries, and particniarly from Holland, wbete they have very Ihtlc of their own 
Growth or Produce, from whence it arifes, that a rigid PVtigality in its Inhabitants is not only a 
wife and prudent, but alfo a very neceflary Point of PoHcy. Whereas with us it is apparently 
the public Intereft that private Perfons fhonid live fmdy, -plentifully, and at their Eafc, for this 
promoting the conftant and uniform Confumption of Provifions and Mannfafhircs, encoarago 
Cuhivation, excites Induftry, maintains the N.-nrigatioa of which we are fpeakiag, and inftcad 
of impoVerifhing, conduces to enriching the People. A Circumftance of very great Importance, 
which merits mature Cunfideration, and which for this ileafon wc (ball hereafter take Occafioa 
ttujio largely to cftablilli and explain. 


This 
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'vThis Didributlon of Nature^s Benefits is fo far from being an Incon'* 
venifenbe, that it is in many RcfpeOrs highly beneficial to the Public. For 
by this Means every Country purfucs that Mode of Improvement and Cul^ 
tivation which is moil fuitable to the Soil and Climate, and for thefe Rea- 
fons mofl ^ly and agreeable to the Inhabitants, which contributes equally 
to Plenty ^nd to Perfedion. This accumulated Stock being fbnt to di^ 
ferent Places, brings in Return all thofe Neceflaries and Conveniencies 
which no fingle Spot however fertile could have fupplied, and Induftry is 
by this Means uisivcrfaliy excited and fupported, through that general Cir¬ 
culation which this Coafiing Trade maintains, and which is in itfelf a 
mod ufelul and extenfive Branch of Indufiry, and at the fame Time the 
Source of many other Branches, produdive of numerous Emoluments 
to the Community, and therefore it is necefiary, in order to fet this 
Subjed in its proper Light, to take fome Notice of thefe 

The Conftrudion of thefe Veflcls require a Vari^y of Materials, Com¬ 
modities, and Manufadures, fome of them brought from a confiderable 
Diitance, and fome that have pail'ed through and given Employment to 
feveral Hands. For before they can be put upon the Stocks there muft'* 
be a Provifion made of Timber, Plank, Iron-work, Hemp, Flax, Tar, 
and levcral other Things. TheAffidance then becomes requifite of Carpen¬ 
ters, Joiners, feveral Sorts of Smiths, Painters, Sail-makers, Rope-makers, 
Anchoi-Jiniths, and other Artificers, and when thefe have done their Work,, 
and the Vcfl'cl is fit for Sea, the Butcher, Brewer, Baker, Ship-chandler, 
and other Tradcfmen contribute their refpedive Wares to fit her for the 
Voyage. It is eafy to apprehiftid from this, that in Places where a 

« The Commodiiies of this Coontry would certainly lofc much of their Value if their 
Confumption was conBned to the Places of their Growth. This DiftrUiutioa of them by the 
CoaA 7'rade renders them alike bcnelidal to the Inhabitants of tbeie Iflands at large, 
which is fo tar from diminiihing, that it heightens thoir Price in the very Places where they are 
pioduccd. This Pofition, and the Confequeoces flowing from it, will be very eafily andckarly 
coniprchcBded by an attentive and judicio'us Reader. Yet it may not be amifs to remark, as 
cniially decitive and Diiking in r^fpeff to this Propofition,..tbat the very diiiercnt Conditions 
which in feveral Periods of Time this Country hath been in, and which in the Courfe of this 
\\ ork have been carefully deferibed. however iuiluenoed by ocher Caufes, arofe immediately from 
this CIrtumAance, which is exceedingly worthy of ConAderaiioo. T'he Romans, ctjualiy cor-- 
rcdl in the whole f )Aem of their Pol^-y, were not more att«itive to Cultivation and Popula* 
tion, than vigilant >n regard to Ccmmuiucations of every kind i and hence that AonriAitAg State 
of Britain fo copioufly and fo elegantly difplayed by their PanegyriAs. The Confufion that 
followed tleir f xpulfion annihilated the Coaft Trade, and thereby introduced Barbarifm and > 
Famine much fooner than they could be expelled. But when the Saxons were united troder. 
one Monaixby, and Peace and a general Correfpondence were rcfloicd, Plenty returned, and 
for the PiotcAion of the Country and its Trade,‘’we find thefe CoaAing Vcffels, for fuch un¬ 
doubtedly they were, colkfted and embodied in Fleets, which for their Nnmber feem almoA in- • 
credible. 


Number 
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Number of thefe Vcffels arc built. Multitudes of People are employed 
and their Families fubfifted, as every One knows who has vilitcdnfuch 
Places or feen the Builders Yards in fom& of our great Ports ^ 

These Obfervations will at leaft enable us to form a general Nojfon of the 
Nature of this Trade, which will be fufHcient to convince us of m Impor¬ 
tance to the Public. It would certainly put this more in our Power, if we 
could aifign exailly the Number of Veflels that carry it on in CJreat Britain, 
Ireland, and the Illands dependant upon them. But wheartfis conhdered, 
'that on the one Hand their being exceedingly numerous is a Fad indifpu- 
table; and that on the other they have been progreflively increafed, and are 
continually increafmg, is a Thing not to be denied ; it is evident from thence 
that all Computations on this Head muft be indecifive, notwithftanding 
the Fads before, dated, on which the Argument is grounded, are abfolutcly 
certain. Some, and thofe allb very competent Judges, have advanced as pro¬ 
bable at lead, that about One hundred thoufand Seamen are employed in the 
Goading Trade; and though this may podibly be beyond the Truth, yet, 
if we comprehend Bargemen, Keelmen, &c. they might fwcll to a much 
larger Number g. All thefe maintain themfelves and their Families com¬ 
fortably and creditably by their honed Labour, in which, as well as in 
other Refpeds, they ought to be regarded as very ui'eiu! Members of the 
Community j a Charader very refpedabls in a free Country. 

^ The only Method of coming at a clear and thorough Knowledge of Sobjcfls fo complicated 
as this, is to feparate the piincip.’.! Members of which they ire compofed, leaving the Ktft to the 
Reader's Penetration and Refleftion. The far grtatc^ Part of the Materials employed in the 
Conftrnftion of thefe Vcffels arc of our own Growth, and the Pr'ce of them is apparently a na¬ 
tional Advantage. The Labour emplo}cd in fitting and preparing ihofe Materials for Ufe, and 
the Carriage of them "by Land being likewife paid for, is no lef- beneficial to Numbers. Nei¬ 
ther is this all, for the fubordinate Tradefmeo, who live and thrive by the Inhabitants of fuch 
Places, though not immediately concerned in their Shipping, yet as they draw their Subfiftcocc 
from^ thofe who are, muft be likewife taken 'mto the Account ; and fo alfo muft be fuch as fur- 
ni(h Pfbvifions of every Kind to thefe Towns, in which, as all who arc acquainted with them 
know, there is a great and continual Confumptiou. ' 

* What is laid in the Text is abundantly fufficient to remove with any candid Reader any 
Difficulty that might artfe from the not being able to ftate the Number of thefe Vcffels, or of 
the Hands employed on board them with any Degree of Certainty. It would be abfurd in a 
frofty Night todifpute whether it was Star-light, becaufe the Number of thofe fplendid Lumina¬ 
ries from whence it is derived could not be exaflly fixed. This very Circumftance, by proving 
their Multiplicity, Is a Demoniinitiem of the Faff. Sir jofiah Child having ibewn that moft of 
the Rules bid down for fin.lirg the Balance of Trade, however piaufible, arc by no Means con- 
clnfive, delivers it as his Opinion, (chap, viii.) that the Increafe or, Decreafe erf' our Shipping is 
the fuieft Indication of cnir Succefs in Trade. I will not difputc to what Extent this Obferva- 
tion may be carrbii in refpeft to foreign Commerce, but in regaid to what is the Objeft of this 
Chapter it is certainly juft, as the Increafe of Coafting Veflels in our fmall Porfs renders it evi¬ 
dent that fuch as carry on this 'J’rade are Gainers by it, vtherw'ife the Number of their Toolti, 
that ii, their Ships, would decline, and the Towns decay. 


But 
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But this Bixly of Men will appear of much higher Confequence, if we 
look "Vipon them in another Point of Light. They may with great Pro¬ 
priety be Ailed a National Naval Militia, ferving at .their own Expcnce. 
For the If are by Experience known to be as Aout, active, and hardy 
Sailors aVjanyin Europe, always at Hand on any Emergency, which is a 
Refourcc^of inexpredihle Importance to a Maritime Pow.r, and which 
being founded on the Situation and Extent of thefe Iflands, may without 
the Imputation of I'artiality ‘be conlidered as a Refource peculiar to our- 
. felves. 1 his -itsa CircumAance that cannot but afford the moA Ancere 
Pieafure to every One who really loves his Country, ar.d who of epurfe h.uh a 
warm Sei fe of whatever contributes to her Profperity.. It,is an additional 
Satisfaction to rcflc(A that this is not only a great and a peculiar, but alfoa 
growing Advantage. There are many remote Parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland that have Aill no very confiderable Corrcfpondence One with an¬ 
other, at leaA by Sea, which in Time however, as well as the Commu¬ 
nication with our fmaller lAands, cannot fail of taking Place and thereby 
contribute to the Increafe of our Naval Force, and to the Welfare of Thou- 
fands of our People 

» 

The continual Intercourfc between Great Britain and Ireland muA b© 
regarded as a very confiderable Branch of this Trade, and which is there¬ 
fore of the utmoA Confequence to thefe Nations. Our Exports to that 
Ifland confiA in a prodigious V'ariety of our Native Commodities, in the 
greatcA Part of our Manufadlures, in Goods imported from the Levant, 
the EaA Indies, and our own Plantations. On the other Hand we im¬ 
port from thence Linnen and Linnen-yarn, Wool, Woollen, and WorAed- 
yarn. Copper-ore, P'eathers, Hair, raw Hides, Kelp, Calf, Goat, Kid, 
Sheep, Lamb, and Rabbit Skins, Tallow, Butter, FiAi, Frieze, Pork, 
Beef, and other Things j all which arc of apparent Utility,' and many 
of them abfolutely ncceffary in our Manufaefures, and therefore 
highly beneficial to the Community. It is alfo evident from the 
very Nature both of the Exports and Imports, that a great Number of 
VclTcls of different Sizes muA be continually, employed in carrying oa 

** Tkis Naval Force Is; ftriAIy fpeakitig, our own, arifing from the Intercourfe of the Inha¬ 
bitants of difletrnt Parts ot thefe lOands with each other, and is a Strength on which 'we may 
al\v3\s rely. I'hc Romans, as we have already Aiewn, trullcd vety much to their Navy for the 
Protection of this lOand, and for the-Security of their maritime Provinces on the Continent. 
Caraufius, who was-Adminal of this Fleet, raifed himfetf from that Command to the Purple. It 
was not tiil this Navy was withdrawn, that the Saxons were able to over-run this Country. When 
they were fully MaiWs of it, they likewife, as we have hinted before, traded to their Fleets . 
and when the hlormans were thoroughly fettled they committed the Security of the Sea and Sen 
Coafts to the Navy of the Ports, as the Reader may fee at large in the learned and judicious Work 
of the famous .Sciden, to which we have fo frequently referred. 

th« 
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the Communication between the Two Kingdoms. The fcveral Axijrie^i- 
tages anting from hence are diftributed through the different Ports on the 
Weft Side of this Ifland, contributing thereby to the Emolument of 
Wales, South and North Britain. Under this Head we mull ^fo include 
all the Coaft Trade of Ireland, and the Communication betwrfn her and 
the feveral Iflands belonging to Britain, which, as the Spirit oftTommerce 
diffufes itfelf through every Patt of the Britifh Dominions, is gradually 
and perceptibly increafing >. 

•*% • 
In reference to Guernfey, Jerley, Man, the Weftern, Orkney, and Shet¬ 
land Iflands there hatfi been already lb much faid of them and of the Ad¬ 
vantages that may be derived from them, with the Means of deriving thofc 
Advantages, that it,« unnccelfary to refiime that Subjc<fl here. It may not 
however be amifs to’obferve, that in Proportion as thefe Advantages can 
be obtained, and a conftant and regular Correl'rondcnce pftablillied and 
fupported between them, thefe Two great Iflands, and amongft each 
other, it will afford an almoft inexprcffiblc Augmentation in the Coafting 
Trade, with this additional Benefit, that the Pcf)ple employed therein 
mull necelfarily become in, a very Ihort Space, from the Nature of this 
Navigation, as bold, aflive, and intrepid Seamen as any in our Service. A 
Circumftafice fo rnuch the more worthy of Attention, as the Sailors thus 
bred are, as we have already very fully (hewn, the moll imporranf Body 
of Men, for the immediate and effeiluaf Supply of our Fleets, and on 
which our Superiority as a maritime Power, the great Bulwark of our 
Safety, as well as the chief Source of our Profperity, melt evidently de¬ 
pends Jr. Whatever Meafure therefore can be taken to promote and ex- 
, tend 

‘ It hath been fully {hewn in the preceding Volume, from a Survey of the Coafis of this Ifland, 
and a very fuccinA Account of their Ports, that no Country in the World can be better fituated 
either for the carrying on foreign Commerce or of dotneftic TrafHc hy Veflels navigating the 
whole Extent of its Coafts. All that hath been faid of Great Ih itaiii is flriAly true of Ireland. 

It abounds with a vaft Variety of Staple and valuable Commodities, and thefe are difperfed through 
the dMferent Parts of the Cduntry fo as to render •them mufually dependent upon each other 
for the Neceflaries, at leaft for the Conveniences of Ljfe. If" notwithftanding this there may 
be a great Difparity in Appearance between fome Parts in comparifon with others, this cau only 
arife from the Improvements made in that Kingdom,, not being become hitherto untverful, to¬ 
wards the Accompiilhment of which nothing. couUi contribute more than the Increafe of its 
Coafting Trade. This we have all the Reafoi) in the World to expeA from the Spirit of its In¬ 
habitants, from the Pre^refs of Trade and MannfaAnrcs amongft-them, from the Increafe of 
thdr Cities and Ports, as well as of tlteir Shipping, the conflaut Care of their Legiilatnre, and 
the noble Zeal that appears in feveral laudable Societies for promoting and encouragii^ Induftry 
of every Kind, by every Means and by every Method that good Senfc and public Spirit can devife. 

Jc In other Countries this Kind of Navigation may be conlidered .as a partial, but in thefe 
Icfler Iflands becomes the principal, and almoft the only Employment. In many of them, the 
had Slate of their Soil (at leaft for the prefent) and in moft of them the Scaiuiaefs of Territory, 

precludes 
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tend ilils general Communication, or to encourage thufe concerned 
tlicrcin, cannot but be in many Refpeits highly beneficial to the public 
Intcrefls- * 

But nclwitlillanding the Coaft Trade is in a great Degree diftincl 
from, yet it mufl not be fuppofed to have no Connexion with foreign 
Commerce, fince contrary is true, as in maiiy Rcl'pects it pioir.ote^, 
and is in fomo ,-^,>inotcd by it. In biinging, which is its proper Ohjevi, 
a Variety o! Cc^mmodities Irotn ciidereni and dillant Parts of thefc 
to th'd'e great Port-from which our Commerce is carried (;n, it facilitates 
t!ic Allortincnts of their fn-cign Cargoes. The Returns ariiing from ihcfe 
arc in like Manner diftrihuted to the lefilr Ports, even in the Extremities 
of thell* lilaniis by the fame Means, and tlwrehy contributes alio to fpreaJ 
every 'vhvie a Deli:e of obtaining ibch CJoods, and of courfe excites a 
Sjn’rit of Indulliy, by wijich the Alcans of obtaining them can only be 
procured. It nllo promotes Commerce, as we have before hinted, by 
i’.-> being a condant and convenient Nurfery for Seamen. It is alhded on 
the otiier Hand by I\ reign Commerce in tranfporting, as we have obferved, 
a great Part ol'its Returns, and it is the cleared and moll evident Proof 
oi the 'rnitli of what hath l>cen advanced, that they have both grown, in¬ 
creas'd, and douriilicd together k 


picclii lc5 ilieni from otl'.er Views. Rnt In all of them there is Room, Materials, anci Encoii- 
i.i.;ein:-m for this (Xcaip.ition. They have Ports, h'llheries, Kelp, and other Advantages from 
the Set, from whetuv ti>ey‘ -at prefei^Pdctivc a poor and inJlflercnt Subiilfence, which difpofes, 
oi'o ini:’lii lay compels iltein to emigrate continually in hopes of bettering their Fortune. But if 
t!,i. v w la;! oaee turn their Thoughts and their Endeavours heartily to this Oh)ect, fo plainly 
p liate I o:;r to iheiu by l*rjvivlence, S'.iccefs would f ton dillipate that Supinenefs which is the real 
Si'iiceoi tluir piciear Poverty, and Experience would gradually tc.ach them new, and perhaps 
I'.il.eito iinitied Methods of promoting their Profpeiity. This would not only be a Blttiing to 
to thorn, but as wc have laid in the 'Poxt, a fignal Em jlument to the Nation which might there by 
in the Space of a few Years double the Number of Seamen, that ihdr ccafliug Trade 
furaillies at piefeiit. 

* As t!'e fame Spirit anim.ttes the whole commereiai Syllem, there aiifes from thenet a con- 
n.mC H.nniony amoiigll its fever il Branches, uhieh contributing to the Support of each, 
tl’.cre'oy invigorates the Whole. It would have bcett eafy to have given more Infb.nces of the 
L'.onne'■lion of foreign Commcr''e with this CoalUiig Trade, bur as thefe will fail in with the Mib- 
eths ot the fuccceding (Chapters, it was titought better to omit them liere to prevent iiuneetff,.r/ 
Icpctitions, and the lathcr becaufe tlie laft Remark in the Mh xt isconclufive on this Head, as will 
tc apparent to the inn-lligeiit Reader, who will conftdcr the Fads already liated In tlic Ac- 
ounts given of the i’o;t;. ol VVhireii.iven and Wiiithy. For in Points of this Kind, F.uTs not only 
oavey fuller Evidence, but at the fame Time cle-irtr intelligence than can be communicated by 
ny other Method. 
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CHAP. IIL 

The Nature and Importance of Inland I’racfft 

jf Short Account (f ivkat is to be underjlood by the Term of Inland Trade^ 
The Settling of Towns and Cities particularly attendTf to by every Go¬ 
vernment. The different Modes purfued in this by the Romans, Saxons, 
and Normans, with, their RffeBs. The Means employed to extend this Com¬ 
munication by the Help of Markets, Marts, and Fairs. Public Events by 
•which the Extenfon of this Home Trade was gradually promoted. A fart her 
Detail ofIncidents that •were likewife favourable thereto. The Encouragements 
given and the Liberty indulged to the Jetting up ManufaSlures attended 
•with the mojl advantageous Confequences. Many new Circumjiances that 
ajjijled the Eflablijhment and Perfeblion of Inland Trajic. The numerous 
national Benefits arifng therfrom Jet in a true Light. The clofe Connec¬ 
tion between Inland Trade, the Coajling Navigation, and foreign Commerce 
clearly explained. The Advantages derived from them may probably be 
farther augmented by Inland Catials* 

T he numerous Benefits arifing from the great Extent and from the 
irregular Figure of our Coafts having been very largely difcufied, we 
come now to a Subject of a^vcry different Nhturc. The Iflands of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as they are of great Extent, contain Meditefranean as 
well as Maritime Countries,, the former of the'fe in fome Parts compre¬ 
hending very large Tradfs of Land. Thefe according to their fevcral 
Kinds being fitted and employed to different Purpofes, their Inhabitants ftjr 
the Sake of thofe Advantages that arife from Society, and particularly to fii- 
cilitate.thc Difpofal of their Wares and Commodities, affociated thcmfelves 
in Villages, many of which gradually fwelled into Towns, and fome of 
thefe rofe into Cities, being incrcafcd by the Emoluments arifing from 
reciprocal Communication by the Help of Roads and navigable Rivers. 
Xhe Aggregate of the Traffic thus carried on, which perha^is in no Part 
of Europe is at prefent greater than here, conftitutes what is properly ftiled 
InlandTrade, and is a fubjedl that deiervesto be confidered with thegreateft 
Attention.*. 

Th» 

* It is a very curions Obfervaiion of the judkions Sir William Petty, that conlklering. the Sc-t 
Line of Great Britain, Ireland, and the adjacent Klands, and comparing this with the whole Con¬ 
tent of Acris, the Land wanid form an Oblong or Parallelogram of 'Phree ihoufand Kight hun¬ 
dred Miles long, and about I’wtiuj-.our Miles broad, and coaicquemiy eva y Part thereof would 

be 
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^ The Choice and EftabUihmcnt of thefe Habitations, or atlcaft thofe df 
a larger Size, were always under the DiredUoii of Govcni-ment, and One 
of the principal Objedls of its Care. The Towns of the Britons how¬ 
ever rude^ were fettled by their refpedivc Princes, and were fuch as fuited 
the CondijUon their Subjects were then in. The Romans in Proportion 
as they fp^ead their Dominions introduced their Policy, gave a regular 
Forna, to their Provinces, a new Face to the Country, and furniflied full 
Employment to its Inhabitants. The Saxons when they had conquered, 
and were become the peaceable Poflcflbrs of the heft Part of this Ifland, 
made fuch Alterations as were agreeable to their Syftem of Rule, and the 
Normans did the like. In the former Parts of this Work we have fuf- 
hciently expatiated on thefe Points, and therefore a Recapitulation for the 
fake of preferving Connedion between the fcveral Matters contained in 
this Chapter Teems to be all that is requifite here 

It is ca(y to conceive in fpite of the Remotenefs of Time that thefts 
Places or at leaft moft of them, may yet retain fome Traces of thefe Al¬ 
terations, as indeed they do. The Romans, all agree, were very curious 
and exad in the Choice of their Situations, in fome of which however they 
followed thofe that had been fixed upon by the Britons. The Saxon* 
were fo much aware of the Truth of this Obfervation, that they generally 
followed their Example, and rebuilt upon the fame Spots, fo that even at 
this Day we owe the happy and convenient Dilpofition of many of our 
beft Towns to the Wifdom of that great People. In refped to the Form 
of Government, the Terms that ftill remain in Ufe ft\ew that they 
were derived from the Saxons, but it muft at the fame Time be allowed 
that great Variations were made in them by the Normans, who from their 
Military Difpofuion, more cJpccially, at the Beginning were lefs inclined 

be but Twelve Miles from the Sea. But Nature hath been much kinder to thefe Iflands, fat 
bath Great Brit.-iin and freland are fo difpofed, as to unite with the Advantages of an extenfive 
Coaft a large Proportion of Land, fo elevated in fome Parts into Mountains, as to a#brd many 
and large and beautiful Rivers, that contribute to the Fertility of the Country, and feveral of them 
to the cheap and eafy Conveyance of its Produfts. The former, that is Great Britain, in its 
otmoft Breadth is about Three hundred and Sixty Miles, in Length upwards of Six hundred.; 
and though the Breadth is by no Means equal, yet it is evident from hence that the midland 
Country muft be, as is faid in the Text, very conflderabie. 

It was for this Porpofe of making thefe inteiefting and important Points perfefVly clear and 
intelligible to every Reader, and not tor the Sake of amuling him by introducing our remote An¬ 
tiquities and Pieces of ancient Iliftory, that what \ve have delivered in the former Books found 
a Place in this Work; and it is hoped that with whatever Brevity they are delivered, or with 
whatever Plainnefs of Language they are exprefled, they will anfwcr this End, and contribute 
to that Perfpicuity which is lo nccelTary in Things of this Nature, and wlicre an Author is de- 
firoos that his Seatiments Ihould be thoroughly underftood. 
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to favour by their Policy, the Principles of Trade or the Arts of 
Peace 

At length and by flow Degrees, imitating the Praftice of thyir Neigh¬ 
bours they had Recourfe to Guilds or Fraternities of different Kj[nds, com¬ 
mercial and mechanical, to Corporations, which as we have often hinted,, 
might be very expedient under their Conflitution, and alfo eredledMar- 
k.'ts at proper Diltances, as they conceived, in Country Towns, and far¬ 
ther to facilitate a more general Communication, inflituted Fairs, which 
as Things then flood were very ferviceable, as fome of them are to this 
Day. Thus this Matter continued till the Advantages derived from Com¬ 
merce began to open the Eyes of Princes, and inclined them to look with 
a more favourable Al'pedl on the Means of increafing the Subflance of their 
f:iobie<fls, that they might be able to levy the more upon them by a Va¬ 
riety of Duties and liupofitions. A Principle evil in itfelf, but which 
was notwithilamling attended with good Effects 

In the Conrfe of Time there fell out gradually various Events, which 
v-'^ re not only favourable to, but without which thefe Improvements in 
j . ncc to the Extenfion of Inland Trade never could have been accom- 
y ..il.t,;!. Amongft thefe we may reckon the Redufliou and Incorporaticm 


'i..lcr in Eflex and Maidflone in Kent are Inftances of the Rom.ins adopting the Choice 
■t c oy iie Britons, when they found them correfponding to their own Noiionj in tliii Rcfpetff. 
in regard m the Num^r of Cities, Towns, and Villages that owe their original Fotiiidation to iiiis 
wife People, the Reader may confult Camden, Baxter, Stukcly, and all our Antitjti.iiics in ge¬ 
neral The Saxon Terms of Hurghmote, Wardmote, and Moot-hall for a Shire-liouie or Town- 
h.d!, .‘iaiuly difeover the Origin of fuch AfTertibiies, and tl'.e Intention of that geiicio.is Nation, 
that ytffa.rs relating to the public Welfare fliould be publicly debated by thoi'e who ha.I a C.-oucci n 
in them. The Normans feem to b.avcbten under a Neceility of eicOing Corporatioiu-; tu; tl.c St! a 
o‘ preferving Artificers, &c. by exempting them from the ftrvilc Con.’ition to wl.i.di in.dei their 
rigid Conflitution the grcatei Part of the I’eople wesc reduced : And I'.cn.e it ar if. i! ar (Vth a? 
in virtue of thefe Corporations were tliu.s cm.inc'f.iied :ne fliltd lVc',:nc;i. A CheuinK e tlnit 
in certain Peiiods gave grc..t Umhrr.ps to the Mubilii) anti Cleigy, a: we !•. .w eii' v. !.;■(: liewn. 

‘'Itfeemtd to have been tlie prevaiiing Opiniiai in thoi'o 'Plint:., ih.ii no fi.i.le (■.nil he c..ni- 1 
on but nndci Rellraints, whit ii h.cd for it: Fo u;Jation the Principle we haveformtily uuuti.jin.l, 
and befidcs this, the procuiing a Revenue :o the F.wcheijucr, foi l.ivtiice to t.ix theiiu'Uves hu' 
the Benefit of ihtir rerpee'tivc Co.iimiMitic-. For the fame U'.aflrn Staples were dcviied, to 
which aioiic the valuable Coi'ntnoditie.s of the Realm could becariied for the ruip.ofe o( I-.x- 
portation ; and tlwfe, a.s our Siaintes ibew, were continually v.iryi.ig, till at letigpli the Scriet 
was difeovertd that they were ufclefs. As to Market Towns, llratHon lays it tiown, that tltey 
wcienottobe ueiier than Sewn .Mi'-s to encli other. Thcii Utiliij h.ith prelerved and in- 
creafed the.Ti, move efpecially whetc freefrotu Tolls and Impoi’i.ions. i aiis have continued for 
the fam- Rtnfon ; and though we caucor boaft of any like thole of Fiaiul'.i t, Riga, or Lyon.’, 
j-'-t vve have many that are very coniiderable, and facilitate Inland 'J'radt., by bringing together 
Dealers fV(.m diffticnr and vert'diftant Parts of the Country, and focli Quantities of Goods as 
ferve to fix a lair Prxc, and prevent Conibiaatioiis. 
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of the Principality of Wales, which not only procured a larger Accef- 
lion of Territory, but alfo fecured Peace to the Weftern Counties of 
England. In like Manner the Jundtion of the Two Crowns put an End to 
the frcquc^jt Wars and Depredations that had been fo detrimental to both 
Kingdoms Add to this,, what quickly after followed, the Pacification of 
Ireland, and a regular and increafing Communication with that Ifland. 
All thefe made Way for a great Change in the Manners as well as Difpo- 
fition of the People, that Fiercenefs and Spirit of Violence which had been 
•kept alive by a SuccelTion of foreign Wars, tending only to impoverifli 
the Country and to exhauft its Inhabitants, and which when thefe were 
fufpended broke out into civil Broils and intefline Commotions, fubfided 
by Degrees, and a milder Temper prevailing. Men applied their Talents to 
thcExercife ofArts that contributedto their mutual Benefit. This was quickly 
attended with fo many good Efiecls, and the Pofiefiion of Property, now 
cafily acquired, and when acquired perfectly ecure, had fuch an In¬ 
fluence on their Minds, that the national Genius exerted its \ igour in 
forming a Variety of Plans for increafing the public Stock at Home, and 
providing Materials thereby for the carrying on of foreign Commerce e. 

I.N fupport of this happy Alteration of Temper, there fell out many 
Circumiiunccs that contributed to firengthen and to fupport it. The 
Dukr of Alva’s Pcrfecution brought over hither Numbers of induftrious 
Perfons, who being well received and properly encouraged, gave us many 
new Lights with refpeif to Agriculture as well as Arts. The Reception of 
other for ign Proteflants, who fled hither for Refuge, and brought w'ith 
them new inventioit> and feveral Modes of Induftry unknown before, in¬ 
troduced a V'ariety i/f Manufadures, and which was ftill of greater Con- 
Icqucnce a Itrong Dispolition to perfed thefe, and an Appetite for ac- 
qur ir.g iviorc. The Emoluments arifing from thefe diflcrent Kinds of 
liahoar w ere fo gicat and fo apparent as to attrad the Notice of Perfons 
in I’owcr, and Men of great Qmflity and Intereft, who availing themfelves 

* Tlv:* Ciicna'A.tncc; mennoncJ in the Text will fiifficknily explain to the intellig';nt Reader, 
w’liv,' n 'twi'.Iituii'-iiiig tile Fcrtiliiy ot this Country, Inland Trade advanced amoDi'; its Inhabi* 
lants lo lljwly. Wliiie the lilaiid remained di\ideJ imJer difRient Sovereignties there could be 
no CommuirKatiiiu of gicat Extent. Foreign Wars diininiflud both our Commoviitie? and our 
IVople. and civil Dii lent ion? produced continual Ravages and Depopulations; fo that in different 
Periods aln'o'l ail our great Town? fuffered-in a Ihort Space inoie than in many Years could be 
repaired V/iicn ti'dc Mifehiefs ecafed it took up lomeTimc to extiiigtiifli old Feuds, to extir¬ 
pate long rooted I’rciiidices, and to engtge thofc who hail been accnllomed to Uxjk upon their 
Neighbours as Kncmiei, to converfe and deal with them as friends. Hefides there were many 
other rhings w.miing to .t:i cxtcnfive Comnttinicaiioii, fuUi as gool Roads, (-onveiiicnt Inns, 
regular Conveyances by I,and and Water, all of which tve now indeed lee tllabliflied, but we 
Biay caliiy conceive that riity were tAabiiflicd by Degices. 
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of the Authority then exercifed by the Crown procured Charters apd 
Letters Patents to fecure to themlcives and their Aflbci itcs the Advan¬ 
tages that might arile from new Attempts of ih;s Sort, which though 
they excited, and perhaps juftly an Outcry agaioft Monopniirts; tMan which 
nothing can be more difadvantageous to a commercial State, ytifthey were 
not totally ufeiefs, as they procured feme Branches of Manufacture that 
we might otherwife not have had, or at leafl: not fo foon, and contributed 
withal to give a Reputation to Trade, and to kflen at lead:, if not entirely 
to abolilh that Kind of Pride fo detrimental in other Countries, where the • 
abfurd Opinion prevails that it derogates froiii Nobility by the Way of 
Induftry to profecute public Goo^, the deftroying which Chimera hath 
been highly beneficial to the State h 

It was impoffible that when Things were once brought into this Con¬ 
dition, it fhould efcape Obfervation that Freedom was of the greatell 
Confequence to Trade. It was indeed foon difeovered as appeared by the 
general Clamour againft Monopolies, to which however their Novelty did not 
a little contribute. There were however fome other Reftraints incompa¬ 
tible with the true Spirit of Induftry, and confequently not a little prejudicial, 
which were not fo fpeedily difeerned, or fo cafily removed, as having exifted 
long and feeming in IbmeRefpeils wrought into our Conftitution. Thefewere 
the Reftridions flowing from Corporations, which however have been gra¬ 
dually pointed out, and mitigated here more than in any other Country in 
Europe. Several exclufive Companies creded on plaufible Pretences, all which 
poflibly might have their Ufos in the Infancy of our Commcrc?, were very 
wifely fupprefled. Thofc who chofo to fet up new Manufadures, or to 
exercife foch as were already introduced in a more extenfive Manner, were 
allowed full Liberty to eftablhh them in fuch Places as from a Variety 
of favourable Circumftanccs foemed to them proper, and the Succefs that 
they have met with, and the Advantages vifibly arifing to the Commu¬ 
nity from the proper Encouragement thereby given to the vigorous Ef- 

f The Walloons that came over hither fettled at Sandwidi. where they mu^ht the Inhabitants 
many Improvements: In the City of Canterbury, where they introduced Broad Silk We.'iving, 

. where it AtH continues to Aouiilh: At MatJflone, where they eAablifhed a Mannfiaflare of 
Thread ■; At CoicheAcr, where they fixed the Art of making Bays, from whence iiumenfc Pro¬ 
fits have accrued to this Nation ; And in the City of Norwich, where in different Branches of 
the Woollen ManufaAure it is faid Two hundred thoufand Perfons are conAantly employed. 
Thefe Arts fpreading naturally into the adj-acent Villages, the Reader will eafily perceive how 
much they muA have contributed to raifing new and reviving the Splendor of old Towns. 
Knighthood being frequently conferred on great Merchants and eminent Traders, rendered thefe 
Pro^eflions honourable. Their Children of both Sexes intermarried with the Nobility; the youn¬ 
ger Branches of their Families entered into 'i'latle. The PoAerity of fome of our great Traders 
have gradually reached the highcA R.anks of Nobility ; CircumAances that have contributed not 
a little to the Welfare and Opulence of this Country, audio tlw Reputation of its Traders iu 
fo.'-.'lan Pats. 
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forts of Induftry hath fo fully jufti^ed the Principle that we haye/h^n 
recontipending, as in a great Meafurc to prevent any new Reftri^iion^ Ipid 
^ to free the Minds of Men from the old Prejudices of fuppofmg that Cor¬ 
poration? were as requifite to the Training up. of Traders as Colleges to the 
.Breeding of Monkss. 

Tjhe Civil War gave a very fevere, but only a temporary Check to our 
Progrefs* and as foon as it was over the Nation returned with redoubled 
• Vigour to the fame Purfuits, which though interrupted by the Plague, the 
Dutch Wars, and the Fire of London, were neverthclefs refumed with fuch 
Spirit arifing from our incrcafed Knowledge in the true Principles of Trade, 
the Experience we had had of its Efficacy and the Redudtion of imereft, 
as foon put our Domeflic Affairs once more into a flourifliing Condition. 
The Settlement of Ireland immediately after the Revolution, and the Intro- 
dudion of the Linnen Trade there, the bringing over the French Proteftants 
expelled their own Country by the Revocation of the Edift of Nantes, 
and the Union of the Two Kingdoms, were fuch fortunate Circum- 
fiances, as evidently raifed the internal Strength of thefe Nations, and the 
Place they held in refped to the Scale of Power in the Eyes of the fcvcral 
States of Kurope, much beyond what they had reached in any former Pe¬ 
riod. Tl>e Improvements carried on from the Advantages derived to Ire¬ 
land and North Britain, and the Removal of Competitions in refpeft to 
Manufactures which were detrimental to South Britain, together with a 
great Acceflion of Demands for all Sorts of Commodities from both, vi¬ 
sibly difeovered to all difeerning and impartial Judges, that whatever tends 
to tlie Benefit of the feveral Parts of a great Empire tends ultimately to 
the Benefit of the Whole, the Promoting of which is the true Objeft of 
public Spirit 

This 


* 'I’he o!J Syftem havitijr lofUts legal Support, and all the IrihabUarits of both Iflands being 
a -know!cdgfd Freemen, took away at Icaft in a great Meafure thofc Giounds of Reftraint which 
had been impofed on Artificers and Tradefnacn. But as many had a prh'ate Intereft in fup- 
porting thefe Rtftraints, and others had a Reverence for ancient CuRtms, they were.not eafiJy 
or abruliitcly exploded, notwithfbndkg De Witt and Sir Jbfiah Child, Men of clear Heads and 
true public Spirit, krng fmee declared agninA them. Bnt Experience hath done more than could 
be cAcAed either by Argument or Authority. The Towns of ManchcAer and Birmingham, 
with many more that might be mentioaed, plainly prove what may be done where Invention 
and IndiiAry are allowed full Liberty, and Men are permitted the free Exercife of their Talents 
•f every Kind. The former of thefe furnUhes a Multitude of Goods (to mention one InAance 
•or trf many) for the Supply of our African Cargoes, for obtaining which we were formerly ob¬ 
liged to relort to the E.iA indies. The Manumfhires of-the-latter in Metals, through their 
Ohcapnefs and Abundance, have found a PaAage into all Parts of the Globe. The ytllow 
Earthen Ware hath within thefe few Years been brought to^fuch Petfeflion, as to exalt the Vil¬ 
lages where it is made into populous Towns, which arc increafing daily. 

*' Tlic genuine Principles of Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufaflures became the immediate 
Study of this ISkuion after the BxBoratioa; and as wc have often remarked, the Treatifes then 
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This is a plain, fuccincl, and it is h, ped fati'sfadol y Account of the 
Rife, Increafe, and amazing Extenfion of our Inland Tstade, of which 
every Village and Hamlet, as well as great Towns and Cities paiticipatcs 
in a proportionable Degree. For the Inhabitants in them all jfiavc i'uod, 
Cloaths, and Dwellings fuitable to their fcveral Ranks, - and mtich luperior 
to what in their relpedive Stations are feen in many otlier Conn tries not 
inferior to ours in Soil nnJ Climate, but v/anting the great lilefdr.gs of 
Freedom and Trade. Wherever Manufadures arc ellibht'ii; d they diaw a 
Concourfe of People, who all find Employments of diffcicnt Knuls.* 
Thefe Manufadures, togetiicr with the Commodities of the iii r*- uMding 
Country, are conveyed to other Places by Water or by Land, i hs. torn er 
gives Bread to Numbers, the latter hath produced good Roads thr .ugh a 
great Part of the Kingdom. This affording Convenieir^c ol Carriage, fur- 
nifhes Subfiflence, as we have already Ihcvvn in another IP.it oi tins Work, 
to Multitudes, and this Subfiflence being drawn from the Cc-iniirics adja¬ 
cent, hath promoted the Cultivation of our Lands, and in conK ogu-nee r)f 
the Augmentation of their Produce hath railld their Rents. Aii this 
plainly thews, that our principal Marker for all ts i i W’an s, ?\]anu- 
iadures,and Provillous is at home, and that tiic <.\riioinjUioii of our < v.-ii 
People is the Bafis of national Ih-olperity, which li-eoniuaitly, coj i- 
oufly, and regularly through nil the Channels ol' Iniraui I'railc, and nuilp 
continue fo to do, us long as Labour furnilhes a ccmrfortable JVlaiiU nance, 
and Induftry a generous R.cward, Eifeds arifing from, and which, while 
our excellent Conflitution fubfifls, tan never fail h 

I lie 


written thewed what p! 0 -digioiis Hc-’p'^ Indiiftry might receive fi'.m Science. T!'c great poli¬ 
tical i^ieflion, as-to the Utilliy (.Midueing Imcrc'.i, was thoroughly uircutRd. ;uv:l nil the good 
Confcqiiences that artentlLtl it rcr.Jci-i.d indifpiitably clear. 1 he I'ropvic'y ol iccci'ing and en- 
Cou; .iging :ht; f'le-nch Proieflants was I'iarcd in fiich a Light as to flicw the'J'eiidenry ol it to na- 
lionai ,-\dvantage. This Reafoning was very foon confitmed by Fa^is ; they raup.ht ns many 
Impriieeriieiiis in the u'ooll-en, and many more in the Silk .Manufaflures, they eiia'.'le.i us t > p -)- 
cccd in raid perfect the .\I.niuraettires of CllrR, Hats, Paper, Sail-cloth, CaiivaT:, &r. All diri’e 
giudurdly arui nrcurally fpread an.! aic contiiuiaily fpre-ading. Wherever ti-ey learh the I'cople 
live better, and thereby pioinote Confuinption of ail Sorts of Ncceiraries and Cc-avcnkiKic--. 
The Sight ol' this creates I-anulaiioa in their poorer Neighbours, :ind of eouiic exiires that In- 
duflry wliich h the Me'ther of rrefperity. By thefe Steps and in thl.s Manner the ('ondition of 
our People I'.atii bcea ehang-ed, and Plenty, fo far as this hath reached, cxicnJeJ itielf iliiough 
both Ill.inJ.s. 

• Jn the Coiufc of this Work, wheticvcr a fuitable Occafion offered, no Pains h.wc been 
fpared to ;ei in a true I’oint of Light thole progrefllve Cliaiiges that have happened to the Inha¬ 
bitants of thffe lilaij Is, in Prtiut of .Maiine's, Clirenmflam.es, and Modes of living, traeinn .-,t 
the fame Ti.n-e ii. • pto'j 'hl-e C ufes from which fuch Changes arofe, lupported by authentic Au¬ 
thorities, one f.f the inoft infiruflive ai'd beneficial Ufes of Hiidory; for while more daz'/.ling 
Scenes ferve only to entertain ar;d fii! the Me nory, thefe contribute to exercife and inform the 
Ju-l 'ineat. There to d. I he n-i G. >-iii Is, ther foue, for repealing fucli Obferv.iiions here, as 
Lc Reader mufl be well acija.uuteJ wri.) tlieiTi already, auJ wh.u L faiJ in the 'Pe.ut is only r-) 
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The Connexion of this Inland Trade with that of the Coafting Na- 
vigatitm and foreign Commerce is too plain and apparent to be infixed upon 
i^at largK It may not however be improper to oblerve, that after the Time 
of the Romans, who embraced every Species of Improvement, and carried 
them to a very great Height, Inland Trade was in a great Degree loft, and 
in its Recovery made a flower Progrefs than either of the former for Rea- 
fons that are already mentioned in the Courfe of this Chapter. The Fa¬ 
cility *of conveying Things by Sea where-ever it was practicable, brought 
it earlier into ufe, and conftantly maintained its Credit. Foreign Com- 
‘ mcrce arofe from thence by Degrees, and the Wealth derived from thence, 
and the Spirit of fupplying Materials, for it were ftrong Inducements to 
pufli Inland Trade beyond the narrow Bounds it attained by the feeble 
Efforts it had made in Times of Barbarifm and Confufion. In Procefs 
of Time the EffeCts of them all have been moft happily blended, and 
the People have been employed, enriched, and made happy by thefe Three 
Branches of Traffic mutually affifting and fupporting each other fc. 

Upon thefe Principles, and in confequence of fuch Obfervations as in 
this Chapter have been laid down, we have ventured to declare in favour 
of Inland Navigations, and to aflert the Probability of their promoting 
national Profperity ftill farther. It feems evident, that by the Help of 
thefe Canals, the making which by the Way, plainly (hews Ae Spirit and 
the Subftance of the Trading Intereft, will prepuce a more equal Diftribution 
of Proviflons for the Subfiftence of Men, of Materials for Manufactures, and 
of all Sorts of Commodities than hitherto have been known. We may 
therefore reafonably expeCt, that in confequence of Ais they will render 

refrefh aod rccat his Ideas, in order to (hew how thefe Fa£Is apply to this Subje£I, and more 
fully dcvclopc the Means by which this Species of Traffic have beicn fo highly, fo exten/iVely 
improved, and what falutary Coafcqaences have refulted from thence to the Community, at the 
fame Time that they difeover the Reafons on which juft Hopes are entertained of thdr Conti* 
nuance. 

k In the preceding Chapter we have inlifted on the great Utility of the Coafting Trade, ia 
conveying Materials and Commodities from one Part of the Idand to the other, however remote. 
But the Intent of this is chiefly to fupply the Inland Parts, and to afford Employment for the 
Induftry of their Inhabitants, the Produce of which is again conveyed to the lame or other 
Ports, according to their diflerent Demands. In reference to foreign Goods, it may not be amifs 
to remark, that in refpeft to Edible, Wines, Spirits, Fruits, Spices, Pickles, &c. are confumed 
over all the Country, and chiefly by a Retail Trade. As to our ManufaAnres, the Materials of 
very many are brought from abroad, fuch as Spaniih Wool, Silk, Mohair, Linen and Cotton Yarn, 
toe Woods, &c. all of which are wrought here, and tmmenfe Quantities, when wrought, ex¬ 
ported. We likewife bring in the oecelTary Materials for Dyeing, fuch as Madder, Shumack, 
Orchel, Indigo, Cochineal, &c. To thefe we may add, prodigious Quantities of feverai Softs 
of Oil, confumed in our Woollen, Leather, and other Manufafhires, as alfo Gold and Silver 
for Gilding and Plate, with a Multitude of other Things which it would be needlefs to men¬ 
tion. 
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Labour cheaper, increafe the Number of working Hands, and fupply new 
Means of Subfiftence to Numbers. It may be likewife expected th^at by 
thus becoming the Means of univerfal Communication they may Remove ^ 
all the Obftacles that yet remain in refpeft to Inland Trade, and by ex- " 
citing Induftry in Places, where for Want of Conveyance it never reached 
before, augment our national Stock, and add frefti Vigour by furniihing 
more Employment for our Coafting Navigation, and larger Cargoes for 
Foreign Commerce K 

1 Thefe Water Ro: ds, for fuch Inland Canals may be properly ftiled, were fcarcc In Contem- 
pladon when this Work was undertaken, or even when the Firft Part of it was in the Prefs; and 
we might fay the fame of many other Improvements. The Notion that fuch Modes of Convey¬ 
ance might be highly nfeful was very naturally deduced from the Cheapnefs and Convenience of 
Water-carriage by navigable Rivers, and the Methods praflifed to extend their Ufe. It was far¬ 
ther countenanced by the vifiblc Advantages aridng from fuch Canals in oilier Countries; and in 
Cafes of this Nature Experience is certainly the belt Guide. The 'Preth is, that it feemed to 
be the only Improvement wanting to our Syftem of Traffic. To all this we may add, that it 
hath been undertaken and executed by thofe who may be prefumed to be the belt Judges of their 
own IntereAs. The largeft of thefe Canals, which unites the Rivers Clyde and Forth, and 
thereby opens a Communication between the We A and EaA Seas, though nothing comparable in 
Extent and Expence, may poffibly be found as profitable as the famous Canal of Languedoc. 
But this Time muA decide. * 


C H A P. IV. 

The Advantages refulting to thefe Nations from Induftry and 
Commerce farther confidered, and their hfieds more at large 
explained. 

r 'HE manifold Advantages arijing from Inland and forngn Trajic have 
been alrtadj copioufly dfplayed. Tet fame farther Obfervotions on them 
may not be inexpedient. ‘The Nation in general profited by the Introduc¬ 
tion of a free Government in/lead of the feudal Syjlem. yl fuccinSl Parallel 
between them in order to prove the T^rutb of this AJfertion. The Nobility 
and Pojfeffors of landed Property enjoy under the prefen t Conflitution all that 
they can defre. In the Mode of their Enjoyment they contribute to the 
Welfare of the Body of the People. The regular and confiant Circulation 
f the Ef ebis of Induftry is a continual Source of National Riches. The 
natural Advantages of thofe Iflands improved by Labour fecure to Perfons of 
all Ranks perpetual Plenty. The ProteSlion of Induftry for thefe Reafohs 
aught to be the great and invariable Objehl of our Ritiers, 
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A fter having gone through the leveral Branches of our commercial 
Syftcm, having (hewn the Advantages arifing from each, their Con¬ 
nection one with another, and the accumulated Benefits arihng from thence, 
it fliould feem that nothing more was ncceflary on this Head, or if there 
were that it muft confift in prciducing Authorities, which might be eafily 
done, to demonftrate that thcfe were not fimply the Sentiments of an In¬ 
dividual, but fupported by the concurrent Teftimonies of the ableft and 
and’moft intelligent Perfons in this and in other Nations. This however 
may appear the iefs neceffary, if it be confidered, that in treating thefc 
Subjects, RefpeCt hath been always had to the clearefi; and ftrongeft Evi¬ 
dence, that of Facts, and that in reafoning from them, where-ever it ap¬ 
peared requifite. Authorities have been produced*. 


Bot notwithfianding all this, and that perhaps the Matter might be 
fafely refted here, yet the SubjeCt itlelf is of to great Importance, the Con- 
lequence of its being thoroughly underftood fo material to national Hap- 
pinefs, and as the eftablifhing thefe Points beyond all Doubt, as well as be¬ 
yond all Contradiction, hath been all along confidered as the great End 
and Object of this Work, the candid Reader is defired to extend his In¬ 
dulgence to fome farther Reflections relative to the Advantages arifing from 
Induftry and Commerce, and to pardon any involuntary Repetitions that 
may cfcape in the Profecution of a Theme, which hath been already fo 
much canvalkd, and which nothing but its general Utility could excufc 
the prefling tliefe addional Obfervatioris upon his Memory, and recom¬ 
mending them to his impartial Judgment K 

It 


•* One of the carlicfl;, and at the fame Time one of the belt Writers upon Trade, was Mr. 
Thomas Mun, himfclt a very eminent Merchant, and his Treatife pubiiihcd by his Son immedi* 
ati ly after the Reftoratian This able Man, who had extenfive Knowledge and many Years Ex¬ 
perience for his Guide, and who had confidered the SubjeA in a political as well as praAical 
Light, concludes his Work with telling us, “ That foreign Trade is the great Revenue of the 
" King, the Flonour of the Kingdom, the noble Profeflion of the Merchant, the School of our 
“ Arts, the Supply of our Wants, the Employment of our Poor, the Improvement of our Lands, 
“ the Nurfery of our Mariners, the Walls of our Iflands, the Means of our Treafure, the Si- 
“ news of our Wars, the Terror of our Enemies.” If what we have already faid, or what is 
farther to be faid in this Chapter Ihall afford fuch a Commentary as may contribute to make the 
7'ruth of this Geutleman’s Sentiments clear to every Reader, the Labour this Work hath coil 
will be effeemed well beftowed. 

A Propofition may be fo felf-evident, or capable of fo clear and tnanifeft Proofs as to merit 
general Reception. Yet even fuch an Aflent as this may not be attended with a dilfinA Appre- 
henfioD of the full Extent of fuch a Propofition in all its Confequences, which however is very 
necefiary in many Cafes, more cfpccialiy in fuch as are of public Utility and torportance. A 
moft convincing Infiance of this appears in the well-known Terms of the Landed and the 
Trading IntereAs, which, as in this Chapter will be fully fhewn, ever were and ever muft be 
the fame, notwithftanding they have been, and that too by feveral fhrewd and otherwife fehfiblc 
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It is hoped that in the Courfe of this Undertaking there have been 
fnfficient Reafons adduced to fliew how much the People in genera) have 
been benefited by the Introduction of a free Government inftcacf of the^, 
feudal Syftem, under which their Anceftors groaned, and by the Relics 
of which other Nations are ftilf opprefled. It is to this we owe the Mild- 
nefs and Equity of our Laws, and that their Protection extends to every 
Man in every Station of Life. It is to this that we ftand indebted for the Secu¬ 
rity of our Properties, and the abfolute Power we have over whatever we 
acquire. This is the great Encouragement of Induftry, in confcquence of 
which a greater Equality hath been introduced here without the Interpo- 
fition of pofitive Laws, than by their Affiftance could be effected in the 
freeft States, of which Hiftory has preferved any Records. The Face of 
the Country proclaims this, the Circumftances of its Inhabitants in ge¬ 
neral area farther Atteftation of the Truth of this Pofition, and if we re¬ 
flect that the only or at leaft the higheft Prerogative aferibed to the Feu¬ 
dal Syftem, that of maintaining a national Force and Independency, is Co 
far from being weakened, as in thefe Days of Freedom we are infinitely 
a more formidable Nation than we ever were, and are enabled to preferve 
our extenfivc Dominions through the Superiority of a Maritime Power, 
which hath indifputably been raifed by, and can only be fupported from 
our Commerce e. 

But in order to comprehend clearly how all this hath been done, and 
to difeern evidently the Connection between Caufes and EffeCls, we muft 
rife a little higher in refpeCt to Times, and defeend a little deeper in regard 
to Things. The Fertility of this Country[and all its natural Advantages were 

Perfons, reprefeoted as not only feparatc from, but in fomc RefpeAs oppoCtc to each other. 
Such Errors as thefe ought to be thoroughly detefted, that they may be abfolutely and for ever 
exploded. The ftiorteil and the moft eff^ual Method of doing this is to make the immediate 
and indilToluble Ties by which they are and muft be perpetually conneifled vifiblc to, and if one 
may fo fpeak, felt by every attentive Reader, fo as never more to be miftaken or forgotten. 

« It may not be amifs, in order to Ihew that thefe Notions have not been haftily taken up- 
but have been my invariable Sentiments, to quote what I faid upon this Subjcil in a Work for 
the kind Reception of which I am much indebted to the Public near Thirty Years fince. “ To 

Commerce we owe our Wealth, for though Labour may improve, though Arms may ex- 
*' tend, yet Commerce only can enrich a Country. It is this that encourages People not barely 
“ to labour for the Supply of their own Wants, but to have an Eye to thofe of other Nations, 

" even fuch as are at the greateft Diftance. It Is this that cftablifties and extends ManufaAures, 

" and while it employs all Ranks of People, provides fuitablc Rewards for their feverai Employ- 
** meats. It is this and this alone that can excite and encourage univerfal Induftry, by providing 
“ that all who take Pains fhall reap Profit and that what raifes the Fortunes of lodividuais 

(hall prove at the fame Time and in the fame Degree beneficial to Society; fo that an Appli. 

" cation to thdr private Interefts in their feverai honeft Employments has at the fanne Time all 
" the E&£b, and b in Reality the trueft Teftimony public Spirit.” 
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ever the fame, though the Face of it hath worn very different Appearances- 
Foreft^, Chaces, Heaths, Commons, and Marfhes occupied formerly im- 
menfe 'I rads of Land, the greateft Part of what remained was converted 
into Sheep Walks. For Wool then was our principal Staple, and this we 
exported to cxercife the Skill and employ Ihe Labour of our Neighbours. 
Our Mines were moftly unopened, and the little Trade we had was carried 
on chiefly by Foreigners, in virtue of Privileges purchafed from the Crown. 
Our Nobles, who were a Kind of Princes in Point of Territory and Au¬ 
thority, lived in a rough Plenty and a rude’ Magnificence. The Church¬ 
men, in confcquence of their pofTclling the Learning of thofe Times, had 
immenfe Pofleffions, and made no Scruple of employing Perfecution when 
they thought it necefl'ary to preferve them. The Bulk of the People as the 
Vaifals of both were either doomed to fervilc Drudgery, or lived in lazy 
Indigence. How different a State this from that which we have juft dcr 
feribed ? Yet the Change hath been effected only by the introducing 
Freedom and Induftry which have naturally and neceffarily, though gra¬ 
dually wrought this amazing Revolution, by difpofing the different Claffes 
of Inhabitants to the Purfuit of thofe Plana of Life, to which their Talents 
were befl adapted, and by which they might render themfelves mbft eafy 
and independent of every Thing, but the Laws from which arofe, and by 
w'hich thefe Bleflings are fecured <1. 

The Nobility of all Ranks preferve under this free Government their 
ancient Dignities, Privileges and every other Circuraftance of Grandeur, 
except the oppreffivc Power of the old Barons, which did others Hurt and 
themfelves no Good. The fame may be faid of the Clergy, who enjoy 
every thing confident with religious Liberty. The Gentlemen of landed 
Eflatcs have much Influence and great Refped paid them- All of thefe^ 

■’ The Fa^ts mentioned in the Text have been mentioned perhaps more than once, but the 
Ri'pctiiion of them here is not only neceflary, but in another Refpctft allowable, as they are 
licic applied to a difFerent Parpofe. The leading Principle of the Norman Syftem being to 
keep the Many in abfolute Subjeftion to the Few, they were put under Difficulties, and fubj^ed' 
t<r perpetual Conliraints in every Station of Life. The Tenure of their L.nnds was har(h and- 
often precarious, they could derive no Benefits from the Laws but by purchafTog Writs from the 
Crown, and they felt the like Reflraints in every manual Occupation. The Profeffion of Arms 
Was alone reputed noble. The Divines amufed themfelves and their Hearers with idle and often 
unintelligible Speculations, and the Law was wrapt up in a foreign Language, to which in thofe 
Day.s the People were utter Strangers. In fuch Circumftances it would have been as unreafon- 
able to expeff any gieat Exertion of the human Faculties, in refpeffi to ufeful Employmeuts, as 
to require a Man to dance when loaded with Chains. The Artill, the Mechanic, the Tradefman 
were looked upon with Contempt, which was the lefs wonderful, confidei ing that the Huiband- 
man, of all Subjefts the mofl: uleful, was Utile better than a Slave. It was by Example and' 
Experience that our AnceRors were drawn but of this Condition, and of courfe this muft hate 
happened gradually and Uotvly, as indeed it did. 


have- 
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have their Duties towards the Community pointed out, and are in general 
fo educated as to acquire the Qualities requifite to difcharge t|}em, in 
performing which they are the moft ufeful Members of the CommoriV 
wealth. For amongft thefe are to be found our Legiflators, Judges, Ma- 
giftrates, &c. who are the natural Guardians of their own and their Fel¬ 
low Subjedts Liberties. Thefe having opulent Fortunes, live with great 
Splendour, and at a large Expence, Their Houifes, Gardens, Equipages, 
and all tlw other Appendages to their Magnificence in Town and Coun¬ 
try, gives Employment and of courfe Subfiftence to Numbers, and con-, 
lidered in this Light fuperfluous Luxury becomes the Source and the Support 
of honeil: Induftry. Add to this that by the Elevation of their Rank and 
their Superiority in Riches, they are in a peculiar Manner bound to the 
Interefts «f their Country, as infeperable from their own, for what¬ 
ever impoverifhes the one muft depreciate the other, and the Conftitution 
cannot be weakened but at the Expence of their Independency and Im¬ 
portance V. 

But havetihele Nobles and Gentlemen of landed Property done all tliis 
for thcmfclvcs ? No, furely. It hath been done for them by the Skill 
and Labour of others. Under the old Conftitution they might compel 
their Vaflals to take the Field, to fight in any Qiiarrel, anti on any Side 
they chole to elpoufe, by which their Numbers werelelfened and tlie Pro¬ 
perties of Aefe great Barons themfelves very frequently dellroyed. In 
lucceeding Times, when their Tenants came to have a legal and fccurc 
Pofieffion of the Lands on Terms reciprocally beneficial to both, Induftry 
infpired by Liberty, excited a univerfal Spirit of Cultivation. Arable and 
Failure Lands were every where improved. Heaths, Waftes, and Commons 
were converted into good Eftates, Marftics drained, Mountains planted 
with Trees, and the Rental of the Kingdom, in other Words, the Income 
of Men of landed Property augmented daily. Thefe Improvemenis were 
not however confined Amply to the Surface of the Soil j our Mines were 

• It appears clearly from what is faid in the Text, that the Inhabitants of this Country of »!! 
Hanks have equally fhared in the Bleflings of a free Government. An Inequality in Staiion and in 
Fortune is infeparable from Civil Society, and is alfo attended with many Advantages. By 
Means of the Noble and the Rich many Arts and ManufaAures have been introduced, encouraged, 
and brought to Perfcfiion, to which otherwife we had been abfolute Strangers; .and thus 
through the wKfe Difpofition of Providence, even the Vanities and the Vices of the Opulent bc- 
c*fne advontageous to the Community. It is impoflibie they (hould difperife or even difllpate 
their Riches without doing good to Multitudes, and thus what they receive from the Labour 
of their Tenants is again di^rfed ainongfi thofc who labour for them in many different Ways. In 
another RefpeA alfo they are exceedingly beneficial. The Glare of their Magnificence excites 
Emulation, and in a free Country like this, where every Man’s Confcquence depends upon his 
Property, the Dcfirc of imitating Superiors, and of equalling them by Degrees, is one of the 
frrongeft Indtetnents to Applicatioa and Induftry. 

opened. 
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opened, their Contents produced every Species of Metals, each of which 
became a new Source of Skill and Labour, and confequently of Profit, 
mod other Commodities furnilhed gradually in like Manner Materials 
ibr numerous Manufaflures. As thefc Ipread and grew more confiderable. 
Multitudes drew the Means of Subfiftence from their refpeftivc Employ¬ 
ments in them, and which is more, they affifted, encouraged, and en¬ 
riched each other, by fupplying their feveral Wants from the Looms, the 
Forges, and the Shops of their Neighbours, while all in general created an 
increafed and incrcafing Confumption of Provifions f. 

It muft be feen from the hiftorical Parts of this Work, that moft of 
thefe internal Improvements were not only gradual, but flow, and in Point 
of Time pofterior to the Benefits derived from foreign Commerce and 
the Coafting Navigation ; the former bringing in Riches, and the latter fa¬ 
cilitating the Correlpondence between the different Parts of thefe Iflands, 
both great Helps to Induftry, efpecially at the Beginning. Thefc there¬ 
fore it mufl: be admitted, laid a Foundation for all the reft. The thriv¬ 
ing Condition of our Sea Ports, and the vifible Advantages derived to 
Chties and great Towns fituated upon navigable Rivers, excited Emula¬ 
tion, and contributed not a little to diffufe a commercial Spirit in their 
Vicinities. In the preceding Chapter we have (hewn how various Impe¬ 
diments were removed, and how many {favourable Circumftances con¬ 
curred to promote thefe Views, and which being embraced. Communi¬ 
cation was continually extended with all the Train of happy Confequcnces 
that are its natural Attendants. Hence arofe, as we have already hinted, 
a fucceffivc Alteration, or if I may be allowed the Expreilion, an Improve¬ 
ment in our Manners, and in our Modes of Living, in our Diet, Drcft, 
Buildings, &c. all of which, ftri<Slly fpeaking, in Proportion to their 
Value, arc as truly and certainly national Wealth, 'as they are indifputably 
the Fruits of Art and luduftry 

It 

f All this only ferves to fiipport the Truth of what we have (b often aflerted, that Induftry, 
and fhis only, is national Wealth. Sir William Petty obferved long ago, that if the People dF 
hiigland were Seven Millions, and if the Miiintenancc of each amounted to Seven Pounds, then 
the whole Produce or Expence of the Nation amounted to Forty-nine or Fifty Millions. The 
Authors of the Britilh Merchant, who were Men of great Char.-iftcr and confummate judgment, 
admitted this CaleuhttioNi, and added fartfafer, that deducing for the Expence of Lodging and 
the Coulumption of foreign Commodities Twenty Shillings a Head, there will remain Six 
Pounds, or Forty-two Millions expended in Provilion nnd Manufa^ures. But if, as many 
think, there arc at prefent in the Ifland of Great Britain nearer Ten Millioos, and if, as i$ 
generally acknowledged, Expcnccs are much increafed, this will carry the Computation higher. 

^ Wc need only, in order to be convinced that F^afts are fairly reprefented in the Text, to 
enquire into the Dates of our feveral Manufaiftarcs, and into the Hiftory of our great trading 
'Fowus, which are ealily to be obtained. Bat this may be ftill more compendioully done, by 

rcfleiftlog 
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It rs hoped thact we have now fully proved, that when the Genius of 
the Britifh Nation came to be applied to the Arts of Peace, it ex¬ 
erted with Vigour, Ingenuity, and Perfeyecance, as is abuDdantljTevidcnt^ 
from our acknowledged Succefe in Agriculture, ManufaiSurcs, and Com¬ 
merce. This hath been in a great'Meafure excited by a Deiire of In¬ 
dependency, the natural Companion of Freedom. This Defire animates 
equally the Artifi:, the Mechanick, and the Seaman, and this generous 
Spirit which is the true Source of Excellence in all Purfuits, is ha'ppily 
Seconded and fupported by the natural Advantages which this Country 
poiTefifes, and which thereby render it attainable by a juft Degree of In- 
duftry, which in fome other Places is not the Cate. Provifions of every 
Kind, the Materials for Cloathing, Fireing, Building, and in a Word 
moft of the Convenicncics, as well as all the Neceflaries of Life, are of 
nnr own Growth i and therefore it is evident that national Opulence arifes 
principally from our own Confumption, and this by a due Circulation of 
the Effedte of Skill and Labour isi and while our Conftitudon fubfifts, 
ever may be maintained and extended. Foreign Commerce is the great 
Wheel giving Motion to the whole Machine, as it adminifters to Induftry, 
fupplies Materials for fome Manufadtures, exports many others, and car¬ 
ries away into other Countries our Superfluities, which is of apparent and 
prodigious Confequence, incrcafing the Means of Confumption, and furnifh- 
ing befides. Gold, Silver, Jewels, and other rich Goods, the Produce of 
our Wares and Commodities of all Sorts, or in other Words, the Portion 
of Induftry, the Wages allotted by Providence to Labour and Afllduity, 
direSed by Science and ftimulated by Freedom 

The 

rcfleAing oq the State this Country was in Five hundred Years after the Norman Conqneft, and 
the Change that hath been made therein within the Two laA Centuries. An univerfal Altera¬ 
tion in People’s C'trcumftances is the cleared Proof that can be defired of national Profperity. If 
Men drefs ^tter, live better, and are better lodged, it is evi^frt that their Circumllances arc 
better than thofe of their Anceilors, and confeqiiently that the Wealth of the Nation is greater. 
This F&Q is not the lefs true or the iefs certain from the Inattention that may be paid to it, or 
the partial and fophiflical Rcafons fometimes advanced to inlinuate the contrary. 

** The Britilh Merchant, Vol. I. p. 142. hath fome very pertinent Obfcrvalions upon this 
Sobje^, which deferve the Reader’s Notice, “ Our own People are a conftant Market for onr 
“ own PioduO and ManufaOures. The Gentleman fondly imagines, that he receives.his Rent 
*' from his Tenant, the Weaver that he is p.aid his Wages by the Mailer Clothier ; but it is the 
“ Confuiner ilwt p.iys both. He pays the Price of the Wool and the Charge of the Mannfa^lure, 
neither the one nor the other can be paid but by the Confumption of the People. I confider 
** every Perfon in the Kingdom, for what he eats, and drinks, and wears, as a Tenant to thf 
** Lands, and a Paymaller of our Labourers; and if Set'en Millions of People confume the 
<* yearly Value of Forty-two Millions of onr native Produft and ManufefVure, every One at a 
Medium pays the ye.irly Sam of Six Pounds to the Lands an 4 Labour d this Kingdom, 
•* every One is a Maikct of fuch a Value to his Country.” The Amount of onr forcign Com- 
jtterce is but {mail in Comparifon with that of our Home Confamptioo, but from the Balance we 

draw 
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The ferious Gontempfatioit ievefil Fe 6» atod Ol^aratle^s t^litch 
liave been laid down in tbki^Cbaptec,' prill^ ppen at-large Field 
Enquiries, at ijdiereiti the^^<^iddn4»I^Foi^ tm didSavtit $p«ci<»>of 
Induftry have be^ Co exfMttedi as not ^^ve ii*Siiadehr t}f 1^ mn 


they alfo reciprocity etdtodieryWlubh th^ 

fucc^fui Frogitfs tli^ fUdi^ 

Prinaplti, and ailon«d taeipind clNsi^^ 

hath been folly his Ingenoity 

and Lahow fohMs is m 

Indepetidatice, contrihcdes id^the 
Welfare and §a|q>ait n£ dte€o^^ 'll f^k^seyidHsidy' fmeo hence 

that every Afnftance died^ he given to pr<nsKdn Splrill* nod 

tO' enable iuch Perfona to Hvrnf theh mt^e m ^a^led 

to expend, ihe ni^cae thcy heaidit tl^^^ Whaufreiih^th 

Tendency moft in rendering Snbdtanee di^eulty hdl onl^ iiain|s|e the 
Number of the Poor, bot in many other Refpe^ become b}j|jb^*d6* 
trimeatal.to the State. It is allb clear from «^heaGe that=diel.ou of tO’^ 
duilrioos Perfcnrs is an appaiedt tuid Injoiy io die Cdomioch 

wealth, as hoi only leflettiag tlie pnbik Stock an thm Pi^eerwhi^ their 
Contiiraance increaiedk, !^ by-driving tbcir Talents and hal^^qr^|pso 
other Countries, enriching ’ tbeiir Inhabitants atvour l^tpence, a Folhr 
the more inexcu&ble, as we viilbly pioi^sed i^^^ when It wot the 
Malady of dor Neighbour. It Siould ihcveCore be ihe Study of a Wife 
and good Government^ hot only,to take hdeafer^ to psevetit foch 
Loilesi ^t alfo' to devife and pradtife ewfry Method pebble to pcote&, 
encourage, and extend IhduSryi as the foie Baiisof {lubiic Pelictty 

not o&hr a fafSetent Qaamity of tbe fiedoasMeeili to in the Shaw ^ Mooey aaa hfe- 
diom ktTiafic, alfo to suSTont a» FhtOtj l4C<v ^K.,, fed when k caa be dope wi^ Wots M' 
vapta^ tjWa kee|Mig it here, fot Eaportaitoa aHo., It k t|krefors a Mark of dsr RtchW' |ad 
fucb 3 one, as if our ladafey was lefs, w CfS^haporil?^^ foret^ LuXorks iSore, ia<Wfd 

* There k an &mm'm fee Frotefbad at a free Cknwrament, diat enkbtes it 

to ejetesd itlclf ereiry Way add fe W!#^WW Pfflteulties that were fer i^es thoiq|;bt audfrutld to 
be.iafunnoiitotable.JI^ haveftWyji t^ uaqsdhonably is the Coorie w this WtH;ki by thejCoAaa. 
ces we. invegii^Q ot apdiWu^ aux^ of thste that have beu improved beyoui 

the Cffetept^ ^ iud ofeer Etkfioes 

for fut^ Serviii^ fm W^venktk .CWrisi^^fWilkatingevw (bemoft dif^ 

taat CommotWadbu l^ ljim, ^ retubvinglinpej^sAidts i& bavi^bfe Rirers, and of late by 
tjk>j|kisfer W^ vf tWwhf W jfefefeg iSf w dk Fdii^'|RdiK)any other Things 
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C H A P. V. 

Farther Improvements are ffilt aeceflary. 

r HE greater the Prq/p«ri^ ef a State the greater Prudence regmyite to 
preferveit. Tbit requires a JfoicinSl Specimen of our DrfeSis and Rc- 
• fources, Propoptl for improving Agriculture extending our Cultivation. 

, Our capital Manufactures are capable of beif^ much improved and greatly * 
extended. Ctmmerce Sy good X^wt receive mat^ Advantages. . Tbe 
pijheries a prodigious national Rejource^ The^ Number of our Poor no for¬ 
midable ObjeQion againft what bath been faid of our Projperity. Tiao 
Propofols offered for tbe diminijhing this Burden infuturem Tbg Grounds 
an •which •we inay hope to procem •mgoroujly in our finprovements. An 
Apology for /he numerous Propffals contained in. this. Work.. The Con- 
' cb^on. 

T he happy andflourtdiingCondition of the& litands in Cooipartibn 
of the State in which they formerly were, hath been fully and 
clearly reprefented.. It is however a wjlc and a juft Ma:Kin3L in Politico, 
that as^ much or mom Prudence is neceftary to greferve a State when 
raifed to Opulence and Grandeur, than were ret^uifite to exalt it. thereto, 
and Experience hath juftified the Truth of this Portion. On thefe 
Grounds it becomes ab&lutely our Duty to have a conftant and vigilant 
Attention to the Means of preferving and extending that Pcofperity to 
which by our own or by our Anceftors Application wc have attained, Tliis 
can only be effefted by a fteady Adherence to tho^ Principles on which 
it was gradually railed; we are well acquainted with their Nature, their 
Operations, and their Confeqaences» and may ft^efore with good Keafon 
conclude them, to be in point of Efficacy adequate to whatever our prefent 
or our future Circuniftances may %«quirc.. The Demands of an exten- 
ftve Empire are many j but her Refources are likewife numerous, the Bu- 
iinefs is to fee them prudently chofcn and properly applied. Under fuch 
a Conftitutioa as ours we may always te'uft to the Exertion of our na¬ 
tional Faculties, an a£l;ive Induftry directed by. wUc and well executed 
Laws will, with a proper Coaftdence in the Divine i^ffing, fupport that 

EnGOufagement to ex«t ils Force;, and at there are Mi njany Parts both of Great Brhahi and 
Ireland that are apparently unimproired, we fee plainly diat there h Hill Room for ita£x«rti^, 
by which Mnltitudes vdll fall into uMut and lucrative Employments, |nd nli'the natubil ild»an> 
teges which Nature hath ib bounrifuliy beftowed, will be gradually produced to Vfew, Iwid in- 
ocaTe the Stcength.<^ UMtCurcQlauoa.in which, tlie Health (»the Eodf ]*oliik' eottlliiAir, ^ 

Policy. 
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Policy by which, as we from Experience know, human Happmeis is beft 
maintained •. 

In order more clearly to comprehend thefe Points it may be very expe¬ 
dient to enter a little into Particulars hy mentioning and explaining fome 
of thefe'Demands, and at the fame Time fliewing that thefe Nations arc 
really polTelTed of Refources abundantly capaMe of anfwering them all, 
andofcourfe not only to maintain what we have already acquired, but 
^ even to extend thbfe'Acquifitions much beyond their prelent Bounds; and 
' all this without the leaft Danger of detrading from the Hopes or lelTening 
the j uft Incitements to Induftry^ that for the Sake of the fame good Pur- 
pofes ought to ftimulatc our Poftcrity. 

We may without Fear of incurring the Cenfure of Partiality venture to 
affert, that (though poflibly very far iKorl of Perfedion) Agriculture hath 
been carried as high in this-as perhaps In any other Country, and that^our 
Inhabitants are as well Ikilled in the Nature of difterent Soils, the fx'opereft 
Means of improving them by a Variety of Manures, the Method of fencing 
and inclofing them, the preferving their Fertility ly a regular Variatiott of 
Crops, and all the other Artsof Hufl»ndry that have been hitherto invented. 
By thefe Means prodigious Improvements have been OMdc; more cfpe- 
cially of late Years, and under the Aufpice of Legiftetuie very large Trad* 
of Common Land have been brought into regular Culture, In confe- 
quence of this fuch a Change hath been made in our Circumftancea, 
that inftcad of purchaling from, we have, till within thefe few Years, 
been able to fupply large Quantities of different Kinds of Grain to our 
Neighbours. But Experience hath taught us that neither the Skill of 
our Farmers or the Afiiftance of the LegLHature can guard againft thofe 
Deficiencies in Crops occafiorted by inclement Seafons. The only Re¬ 
medy lor this is an Extenfion^of our Cultivation. This may certainly be 

* In rcfpt(?t to Nations as well ks prirate Perfons, no Situation whatpver cin 6x«inpt them 
froffl SoUicitudcs. for iu this hiblunary. State epllefiive Podica as well as. Individuals arc liable, to 
Ne(;cIIi.(ies of fome lUnd or other. Thefe, ifln narrow or cpnliaed Circumftances, are no*^ to be 
got over h»t with great Pains and Laliour, but if in a profperous Situation, the Means may be 
quickly found and cafily applied. Jn the Courfe of this Work we have endeavoured to point out 
many Improvements that may be made, and whatever Opinion may be entertained of them ar pr«- 
leot; fiame of them iii.a Courfe.of Time cert^nly tt’ili be made. In refpe^ to them ail, and of 
every Propofition of this Nature, the prefent Times are very favourable; the Light of Experi¬ 
ence l»Wh Arqnger ihiuj it did. pur Capitals are larger, and confequeritly more equal so 
grcjat U^dcrt^ings; ..pad what feems ebnelufive on this Head is the Steadioefs as well as Afti- 
vity that hath laitely bepn mantlcfl In the Purfuit of fevera! arduous and expenflve Uoderrakii^, 
tend]^ ultlttjntdyrtp,the pul^c Advantage, and yet carried on, as we have clfcwbere flicwn, at 

the ^aFge.i^'u the J^pffH'tv&tereiibas. 
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objtained purchafiii^ .a( the puyte Expence tHoie Tra£b of Heatb^ 
Moors, and other Wafte Lands that deform more or lefs every. County 
in the Kingdom. By this Mode of Proceeding,, injurious to none, and be-i, 
Behcial to nil, there lAight be fuch. an Acceffion. 4nade to our Arable 
Lands as would fecure us from Scarcity at Fiome at all Times^ and-. 
with the BLeding of Ffeaven redore ua to that great Source of'nationaF* 
Wealth, Exportation of Grain, and this perhaps wkhaut a Bounty b. 

. It is natural to fuppofe, and indeed the Thing is fidf-evident riiat a - ^ 
very great Part of fuch Lands as thefe-could not fae^ at leaiF-immediately. ' 
converted this UCs,. Theie therefore niight be turned iato grazing Farms, 
which would raife what is equally wanting, a great Number of Cattle of 
all Soris, which valuable Purpofe would be much facilitated from the Ad> 
wititages derived from the Farms firil linentioncdi in the pteient bed ap- 
ptrovcd Mode of Cultivation. On tl& Whole therefore, a great and a con¬ 
tinual Augsmentation would accrue of the public Stock, and quickly reiFore 
Plenty of Provifiotis, fo exceedingly aeceCary to (upport the Induilry of 
our People. Theie Meafures without any &rug^e, Violeoce, or Blood- 
died would produce better Effedls than the Conqueil of Territory equal., 
in Extent to all the Trails thus improved. For thefe woidd not only 
furnifh immediate and future Employment for a Multitude of Hands 
ill the mud uOeful Kinds of Labour, but would alfo excite a general Spi¬ 
rit of Induftry, and diffufe frcih Vigour and ASivity through the whole 
Nation, as well as in its happy Condquences by ablblutely removing 
the Cau&s put an edbiflual.Period to future Emigrations 

• ' ' ;■ .In 

^ In order to recore.SucceTs^My new Sdieme, tbei<e are Two Thing* necef^iry to be Ihcwn, 
that it is pradicable in its Nature, and will be.profitabie in its ConTetjnenccs. As to the Firft... 
let it be obierved, tliar in Mr. King’s Calcukdobs, the. Ac(»)racy of which have never yet been 
qncnioiied, he aflerts, that of Thirty-nine MlUions of Acies in j^gUuid, Ten Millions, or more 
than a Fourth, confiAed in Heaths, Moors, Mountains, and barren Lands, and this exclufivc of 
Woods, Forefts, Furks, Commons, Roads, &c. There hath itoce that Time,.as » admitted- 
in the Text, been many Improvements made. But it will furely be allowed no improbable Af< 
Icrtion, that One Fiftieth Fart may yet be gained from the ui^ofittbie State *o which it is. 
'Hhis, thou^ purebafed by. the Nation, would be no ExfMalce, for Money expended by ibeJ’ub* 
lie, for the immediate Set vice of the Public, cannot with jBroprieiy be called Expenoe. All the 
Profits in rcfpect to Grain of diffigrent Kinds, Hemp, Flax, Hops, Rape, Saffron, &i. raiAd 
tq-pn thefe arable Lands, will .ail accrue.to the.Pablic, as wHl as the Wages earned by thole cm>. 
ployed in produdng then. Add to this, what » an Argument of the. greneft Wei^t, the belt. 
Judges have given it as their Opioiou, that this Extenfioo of Cttltivattoo in the Manner propuied 
is die only poifibie Means of removing the prefimt uaiverfal Compktocs, .aodicearing^.usagainft. 
then) (or the future. 

c The national interefl-moA certatuly hi to have all Kinds of Provifions pkctiful and cbea|i, 
far Reafons which have been fully explained in a former Chapter, 'i'he Notion that Nceeflity 
will.compel People to work in this Country is very Ul.lbaoded. The. Nature and CkmAiuition 

of 
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In fuch of thefe Farms a? were properly ^uatcd,. and in fuch Farts gf 
them as IhouU be found fitted for the Purppfc, Tiofsber more efpecialiy^. 
fuch as is requifite for the Ufe of the Royal Navy^ rnigljt b« moft con¬ 
veniently planted and jpreferved, by making fiiitable Pioviftona for that 
End in the Tenure of tne.Lands, fi> as to render k the Ifitcred as well as 
the Duty of every Tenant to comply with fuch.lnjun^ions. For thefc 
Lands being the immediate Property of the Public^ and purefiafed with 
a fpe'cial View to their Benefit, every Thing regarding them would by 
the VVifdom of the Legifiature be adjiifted with the utmoft Chcumlpediion, 
apd the Settlements made cautioufiy* gradually, and under fuch Kegula.- 
tions as might equally provye.for the Security and Encouragement of the 
Occupier, and for the general Welfare of the Community. By the Exe¬ 
cution of fuch a Scheme the propered Size of Farms for national y\dvan- 
tage might ede^dually be determined, from, the cleared of all - Lights that 
of Experience, and many odier Points pf public Utility that, have beejn 
long, and may continue much longer IVlatters Ikiubt jwd Altercatipn,. 
l>e fully decided. If iji the fird ElTays any Errors fibipuld be committed, 
they might be amended in fubrequent EdAblidunepts,. and fcnaedi^ even ' 
in thofe whenever the Fird Terms eacpired ‘i* . 

The great Number of ufeful and valuablf Subject maintained by our^ 
Manufa^orles of different Kind6> and the vad Emoluments arifing con¬ 
tinually from their Labours to the Public,, mud ever render them and 
whatever regards them. Objects pf the hig^d Impoitance to fuch as ad- 

of our J’eople requires Eocouragementput §ubfifteoce In their Power, and they will work, 
2ud woik alliduouily to obt;ua U. This would be edl'^aUy done by tbe Method propofed, 
which befiJes providing Employment for Multitudes that want it, in the Immediate Balinels of 
fanning, would rfdd' IHcewife greatiy to the raw Materials requifite for oar MaaafaAures, fuch as ^ 
Wool, Leather, Tailovr, &c. Befides, the Improvement of thofe hitherto wafie and ufelefs 
Lands would, as we (haii hereafter Ihew, nSord both Exaisple and jUtAm^ion to the Inhabit' 
taots of the remoter Parts of both Ifiands, and put fiiem itpon a I'dte vigorous Exertion of thetc 
'Lnlents, and produce thereby many ufefuf aad fafatary 

* it will be onpedient that ail Uie Regulatioos in refpeff to thefe new Farms fttould be eafy, 
cheap, and of ap^uent Utility. Svnh as the allotting Cottages, witbfimll fortioos of Land, for ^ 
the Habitations and Snbfiftesce of'Labourers and Familiea. T}ib reviving the Prailioe of 
ufiog Oxeninfiead of liorfes for Draught.. The ratfing Flax upon Moors, where Eupcrience (hews 
it'inay be done to great*Advantage. P^bly aUe tbc deeding of Bees might deferve Cciofidcration. 
But in every Thing of this Sort Encouragement ihould bel^ ford), apd litik enr npCompulfiou 
ofed. As the FirA-Siep-of thefe Improremeots moft tw aftrifit Eatounatkmof t^se feveral Kinds 
of Soil, in order to dtftinguifti the Ufcs to whkh they may fieiheft applied,- tbc lery Hiftory of 
diBfe..Favii», when broaght to any Degree of PcrfefUoa, would be of extraordioary Benefit, as 
ia would comprehend a Byftem of expettmefitai iCuowledge, that,' as is hinted ia the precedinf^ 
Note, could not but flimalats the lohahitaots of remoter and hitherto left cultivated Parts of both > 
Iftaods, thus taught and encouraged, to eater upon the.Uke.Methodf of lofWVMhCltt. 

6s. miaiftcc^v 
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ininifter the Affairs of this great and opulent Nation. They arc indeed 
Objcdtsthat are to be conlidered with conftant Care and with the . deeped: 
Attention, but at the fame Time they are Objc^S that cannot be contem- . 
plated, but with the greatcft Plcafure and with the higheft Satisfadlion. For 
It is the Happinefs of this Country to poflefs the raw Materials of naany, 
and thofe too the rooft cohfidcrable, which is a Point of the! greated Con- 
fequence, and in Reference to the Materials brouglrt hither from abroad, 
thcfc likewife arc modly obtained by the Exchange of our own Produce. 

It may be truly affirmed of all our' capital Manufadlures, as well from 
Wool, Leather, Metals, Linnen, as thofe of Silk, Cotton, Glafs, Paper, 
&c. that they may be extended beyond their preicnt State, and many of 
them to a very great Degree. We have it ilfo in our Power to promote 
them iii many Refpefts. For we may rdievc thofe employed in them 
from a Variety of Reftraints impofed when Things of this Sort were lefs 
underftood, and which have been continued rather from Cuftom and Pre¬ 
judice, than from Neceflity or Ufc. By countenandng, encouraging, and 
rewarding amply, the introducing new, or the Improvement of thofe already 
introduced. By oppofing public Spirit in preferring and fupporting them 
agaiuft the vain Intrufions bf frivolous Fafhions. By diminifhing, as in many 
Inftances might be done, the Price of raw Materids. By eafing them in re- 
fped to Duties, \Vhich rs alfo practicable, not only without Detriment, but 
with great Advantage to the public Revenue. By a judicious Application 
of Bounties, to promote, their Exportation, by brinring them cheap to fo¬ 
reign Markets, and by a Variety of other Methods. To thefe Hints it 
may not be improper to add, that what hath been before recommended in 
regard to the extending our Cultivation, would have an immediate Effed 
on our moft valuable Manufactures, by an Increafe of their Confumption, 
by a new Race of Farmers and their induftrious Pependants ^. 

• When wc look bade on our principal Manafa£taret hi the State they were a Century ago, 
and consider the prodigiooj Advaaos that hwe bofin aiade, it will naturally encourage us to 
proceed vigoroufly in the fatne Track. We haw improved our Wool in Poinr of Quantity and 
Quality to almofl an incredible Degree, and we have likewife a vaft Variety of Woollen Manu- 
Murcs, yet the light Cloths of France prevail in the Levant, and might certainly , be made here 
as chrap and irt as great Pcrfeftioii; Oar Lihnen Manufacture it In a Manner new, and tlie 
Growth bfotir own Times, yet we ftiH la*p6rt a great deal, and the diminilhing this Importa-* 
tiori is an ObjeCt of whkh we fhouid never ipfe Sight, *thc rather'becatife by proper Encourage-’ 
luent it is certainly in our-Power.' We hav4 the Miterials and thcMeans of making Glafs and; 
Soapi of fomeKitids at Ickt, roor» in our Reach than any other Nation. In oor Mandfachires in 
geneT.iI the logCnoity, Indiiliry', and Dexterity of oiir Worknxto'afe'incowcftlBlc, and in the molt 
complicated'the'happy Diftribntjon of their feveral Parts thronghTeiertll Hands cbntributes equally 
tof thdr Cheapnefs-and yo their PerltfHion. Add to this, wuSt bafh been elfpwhefe ihentio'tied, • 
otrt* extenfivc X3a^tals, and \#e may fafdy aflh.t that 'in is ip* bur Power not only to j»t^ but to-' 
prcfiu've ihenl agilnft all 6ur Rivals. - . ; 
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We hare in the Progrefs of this Work very frequently (hewn how much 
©ur foreign Commerce and domcftic Tra^e have been indebted to the wife 
and timely Interpolitlon of the Legidature, and particularly in the Ad of 
' Navigation, the Meafures taken to leden our deilrudiye Importations of 
Luxury from a neighbouring Country, and in exempting molt of our na¬ 
tive Commodities and Manufadures from Duties upon Exportation. V7e 
may from hence form the mod: reafonablc Expectations, that the like fa- 
lutary and cffedual Helps will never be wanting in future for the fame be¬ 
neficial Purpofcs. By their Intervention, whenever it is ncceflary, a Check 
may be given to fuch Importations as are injurious to our Intereds, and 
ferve only to gratify Luxury or Folly. We may alfo rely on them for fe- 
curiog to us the Advantages ftipulated. wijth foreign Nations by our Trea¬ 
ties of Commerce, which Advantages have generally ipeaking been pur- 
chafed by our Afiiftancc in Times of Difficulty or.Difirefs. It would 
perhaps contribute to the general Benefit, if all the Laws now fubfilling 
in reference to Commerce and Trade were carefully examined, thofeof 
experienced Utility enforced,, and fuch as are not of this Nature, or arc 
already fallen into Diflhetude, repealed. A Court-merchant for the de¬ 
ciding Caufes relative purely to Difpures in Trade,, hath often been .re¬ 
commended by the ableft Judges, and would certainly have good Effeds, 
in preventing Lofs of Time and Expencc. . The Revifal: of the Laws re- 
bting to Bankrupts feems likewife very requlfite, in order to diminifh the 
Chaiges that atiepd Commiffions, to expedite thft,Recovcry of Bankrupts 
Debts, and to procure a fpeedy and certain. Dividend of their Effedts.. 
But above all, the greateft Attention fhould be /hewn to the Encourage¬ 
ment and Support of Induftry.of every. JKiind, and to the depreffing, and 
if pofiible extinguilbing that fraudulent Spirit of Gaming in Trade, 
where, however concealed under fpecious Difguifes, ibnte gain by outwit¬ 
ting, and others lofe by being outwitted, while the Nation fufFers by a’ 
pernicious Pradice, which, though univerfally condcmned,,hathnot.hi- 
therlo been fubjeded to the Funifliment itdeferveaf*. 

The 

f The VicliTitudcs of human Affairs, though oonrplcQous in atl, is Hi none more evitient than 
Xn Matters of Trade. Thefe arc continually fhifting and varying in fuch a Manner, that the 
F tiles inoft n&fal and falutary at one TUxk become ufeJefs and fi'eqnently pernicious .at another.. 
It is our peculiar Felicity, that we have, a permanent and never>failiDg Refource againfl ihcfe' 
£yils, in the LegUI;»tare. To this AppUcation may at any Tic^ be made, new R^ulations pro- 
pafedi, .'Utetations defiret^ and the good or bad EdeAt of forttler Statutes freely, and fairly fisted, 
in order to their being ^tuced, or in Fart or in the Whole repealed. From the Wifdom and » 
Fowqr pf the. LtstUaturc we io.ay cxpeA, that in i^rd to oo{.doine{iic.IntwoBrfe, .that-Probity 
between. hSan and Man be mainhuned, which is fo edhatially requiftte in fuch Concerns, and to . 
Deport die Credit of our Goods and hlanufaAures fent abro.td the Benefit of the hlercbaat. 
and the Honour of the Nation. We may expeft fiom thence the Snpprcflion of Smuggling, So * 
h^hly iujorlous to ihe honefl Oeoki:, and fb exccedlugly detrimental to. the. public Weliare. As 
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The (everal Fiftieries that belong to this Ifland, have been confidered 
in their proper Places. In fpeaking of them it hath been (hewn, that 
though they are by no Means what they might be, yet are they far frorri 
being fo inconfiderable as they are fometimes feprefented. The greateft 
Pains have been taken to fliew' that they 'might be extended and improved, 
and the moft effectual Methods for doing this have been pointed out. 
Here it is proper to obferve, that there is no Species of national Induftry 
more lucrative than this, that it converts the Ocean into a Mine, and fur- 
niflies immenfe Profits from what, except Labour, cofts but little, and is 
befides attended with very many beneficial Confequences. It hath been * 
farther rendered incontcftably evident, that Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the Illands dependant upon them, are in this Refpeft poflefled of na¬ 
tural Advantages fuperior to all other Nations} in refpedl: to Situation, 
Numbers of People, Materials of every Kind, and indeed whatever can be 
required for fuccefsfully cariytng them on. It therefore depends en¬ 
tirely upon ourfclves, to ttain by a proper Exertion of thefe peculiar 
Benefits, the abfolutc Pofleilion of almoft all the P'iflicrics, without having 
Recourfe to Difputes or Prohibitions. This, without Doubt, would be 
an amazing and perpetual, as well as eafy Acquifition, in regard to Wealth, 
Shipping, and naval Power. Our Ncgiedl hitherto of fo great an Object 
is indeed a Reproach to our national Policy} but confidered in another 
Point of Light, it is at once a prafticablc and a prodigious national 
Rcfourcc B 


«lfo the Extirpation of that Spirit of Monopoly and wholdalc Gaining mentioned in the Tckr, 
fince thefe arc the Two Rocks,'on which, nwre efpedally in our Times, fo many Shipwrecks have 
been made. The Truth is, that Frand ought to be confidered as the Rufi of I'radc, which if ilie 
File of Law is not ftuirp, or the Arm of tbeMagiftrate not Arong enough to abrade, ic will gra¬ 
dually corrode and dcAroy the Subftance. It is true that this Reform cannot be e/fcflicd at once, 
or abfolutely perhaps at all. But this hinders not that every Means fhould be exerted to proteft 
the honeft and indufirious Ctifaen againfl; Men blinded by Sdf-intereft and void of PriiK^ie, 
whofe Artifices are always fatal to others, and fometimes to themfelves, but moil of all to. thc 
Community. 

8 The very ingenious and jadicioas Sir William Petty, from the Confideration of the State of 
Things as they ftood in his Time, propofed that the Taxes of Scotland fhould be paid in Viih, 
and of Ireland in Flax, both according to bis Scheme being (t> be foid by and for the Benefit of 
the Pubfic. This Scheme, though not praflicable in itfelf, carries in it a very juft Idea. For 
by promoting the Growth of Timber, the Cnltivatioo of Hemp, the'Linnen Mannfaffufe, and 
above at] the Fifheries, North Britain might receive inftitte Ben^ts,. On the other Hand the 
■giving every Eftcooragement to the Cattle Trade, to the Importation of .Wool and Woollen Yafn, 
and more ^pexially to their valoable apd extenfive Manhfaflore of Lmnens, the Inhabitatits of 
Ireland might be fully employed and greatly enriched. Thefe feparate Purfuits wtrald not 
barely contribute to the Welfare of thofe Couhtriee, to'tbe Harmony between the Nations, but 
conduce exceedingly to the Benefit of this KiOd^om. The Fifheries in the ftnalier Iflands more 
efpedally would turn to the greateft and mail imme^te Advantage, fioce whatever they ac¬ 
quired 
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It may be urged as a ftrong Objection againft what hath been faid, 
that in the Midft of our Opulence we have a great and increafing Number 
of Poor. Yet this in Reality doth not in the Icaft diminifli what hath 
Been advanced with refpedl to our national Proiperity, for Poor there al¬ 
ways have been, and always will be, and more likewife in Proportion in 
rich Countries, where, from that very Circumftance, Luxury and a Pro- 

f )cnfity to Idlenefs will in a great Degree prevail. It muft. however be sl¬ 
owed, that vagrant Poor and common Beggars are incompatible with 
juft Policy. Our Laws however for the Settlement of the Poor are fuffi- 
'ciently cxprefllve of the Intention of the Legiflature, and the Fault there¬ 
fore lies in an ineffedtual Execution, which, however, in many Cafes 
plainly arifes from no diflionourable Source, the Mildnefs and Lenity of 
IVIagiftrates. Indigence (imply confidered is no Crime, and of Confe- 
quence no fit Object for Severity. It is often the Misfortune and not the 
Fault of Individuals, and with refpedt to the Poor we ought to confider, 
that as our Fellow-creatures they are intitled to Humanity, as our Fel- 
low-fubje<fts to Companion, and as ourFellow-chriftiansto charitable Re¬ 
lief. In this laft Refpedt we certainly have not been wanting, as Hofpitals 
and other charitable Inftitutions are amongft the moft honourable Teltimo- 
nics of our Wealth h. 

There is a plain Diftindlion to be made between profligate Vagrants 
and fuch as arc indigent from inevitable Ncceflity. The latter only arc 
juft Objedfs of political Care, which ought to be extended with the ut- 
moft Tendernefs to the Aged and to the Infirm. It might perhaps con- 


qHired mufl be applied to procuring the Conveniences of Life, and with thefe th*y muft be fur- 
nifhed from hence. Upon the Whole their Condition would be much mended, and the People 
of South Britain derive great Profits from thence. 

The Maintenance and Employment of the Poor is a Subjeft that hath employed the Heads 
and the Pens of very able Men. Amongft thefe Sir Matthew Hale, Dr. Davenant, and Dr. 
Burn. Many Efforts have been made, many Alterations in our Laws have been tried with very 
little Eflcft. Our I’oor are ftill very numerous, and many of them are ftill aTo in a very 
wretched Condition. Wc have in general wrong Notions upon this I lead in refptift to Holland ; 
for, though they have no common Beggars they have great Numbers of Poor, lu that Country 
however the Indigent are far from being unhappy. For being committed to the C.arc ot intel¬ 
ligent Perfons of unfpotted Integrity, who from a Principle of Religion and public Spl.it con- 
ftantly and regularly difeharge that Duty, they receive a comfortable Subfiftence at no very 
great Expense. But grtot as the Number of our Poor is wc fmd it magniiied it by fonre 
Writers. Mr. Gee computed that we had a Million many Years ago, and upon this Suppo- 
fition was for tranfporting them to tlic Colonies. But whatever their Number be it is better 
to keep and maintain them at Home, becaufe even t^eir Confumptiun is a Benefit to the in- 
duftrious. One great Source of their Number is certainly the Deamefs of Provifions, for though 
Men are naturally aftiamcd to beg, yet that Shame may be overcome if tliey find they muft 
w'ork and ftarve. If the Reader is difpofed to fee this Matter very fully diftnired by a Perlon of 
great Knowledge and Humanity, he may confult a late Treatife intliled, “ Ubl'crvations on the 
“ Prefent State of the parochial and vagrant Poor, London 1773, 8vo. ’ 

VoL.II. 5 B 
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tribute to lelTen the Number of thofe who are now efleenred a Burthen 
if proper Schools under the Dirc^flion of well qualified Perfons were 
eredted, to which young Children nright be font by their Parents, and 
meet with a proper Education in rclpc^t to Morals, and at the famq 
Idmc be employed in fome fuitable Kinds of Labour. It nray be that 
another Step hitherto unattempted, would contribute to the fame good 
Purpofe, and that is, by holding out proper Encouragement to an in- 
duflrious and regular Courfe of Life, by adigning a Cottage with a fmall 
Proportion of Land to fuch'Families as have bred up three Children or 
more, and fettled them in the World in any honefl: Occupations. This 
competent Provifion for fuch Perfons in the Evening of their Days fliould 
be made, not in the Mode of Charity, but as the juft Reward and Dif- 
tindlion due to them from Society, as having been., while they were able 
fo to be, ufeful, active, and induftrious Members of it L 

Tiiesi' Inftances, to which if it had appeared ncceiTary, very many 
more might have been added, (hew plainly that in the molt capital Points 
W'C have very pregnant Refources, and are in no Danger of declining 
through Want of Means to proceed. We may likewifc on tlie juft Grounds 
of Experience, in refpedl to Cultivation, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
expedt that our recurring to thefe will produce frcflj Refources not yet 
perhaps in any Man’s Contemplation. At all Events there are Two 
Points, which maturely conlldered, are fufticient to excite our Endeavours, 
and to fupport us in the Purfuit of them. The Firft is that viiiblc Spirit 
of Enterprize, w'hich diftinguifhes the prefent Age, and is the ftrongtft 
Proof of national Vigour. I’hc Second is that Rcadincls which the Lc- 


» -As to the Poor ia their prerent State, tiicy mufi be left to the Regulations of titc Laws as 
they now Hand, or as by the Wiftloin of t!ic Leginatute they may be aitcreJ. 'I'hc Llle and 
Incorrigible merit Punifhmcnt, the Aged, Impotent, and litHrm, national Relief. The Hints 
given in the 'I'cxr are intended to pvevtnt the Incrcafc of the Poor in future. V.'c fee plainly 
that nothing contributes fo mncli to thi« Miichief as the ^\'ant of Mor.ds, and of an early ( un- 
ception of the Power and Necclfity of Jnditllry to procuic Subfirtence. Jf therefuie Seho-Js 
were provided, in which Children were taught to reati, and the f»ronmis of ilie Chriflian Reli¬ 
gion, and at the fame "Lime employed to work, they would conic into the World much liciter 
qualilied to live in it than they do at prefcnt. What they tarn might tic incoidiJtrable, when 
compared with the F.xpcnce of thefe Schools, which however need not be great. Rut whatever 
their Earnings are, they will be thereby withheld ftom Idlcncfs, initiated to Labour, and 
to the Knowledge of its being the Means of their ge-tting JJivaJ, and however finall, it 
will be an Addition to the public Stock. In rcffctTf to what is propofed in favour of Teifons 
advanced in Life, who have brought up Children to honcll Employments, the Rcwaid in tlic 
Firfl Place is rcafon.ablc, and mull probably have good Effedts. For no Nation in the World 
is more ambitious of nifiindlion than oin own, and the JX-firc of being conlidcitd in their old 
Age in a confpicuous Point of Light, and having at the fttmc Time a comfortable Piovifion, 
would flimiilarc their Feelings through the w'holc Conrfe of their Days, and thereby very often 
put it in their Power to wave that very Einuluiaeut v.iiich inisht have been the primitive Objedt 
vi their Willies. 

giflaturc 
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giflature almoft annually exprelles, to countenance, affift, and cherifli 
every Undertaking in refpeft to which there is a probable Profpedt of 
Sneeds. While therefore we are aduated by this Spirit, and our Con- 
/titution retains its Force, there can be no Doubt of our profecuting what¬ 
ever Plans may be formed for the Embellifliment of that Strudure of 
public Oeconomy, which, though in fome Parts fo highly finiflied, is vet 
in others vifibly incomplete. 

It is necefiary to mention that the Propofitions offered in this Chapter, 

, and indeed through the whole Work, arc offered by a Perfbn who has the 
greateft Diffidence of his own Judgment, and the greateft Deference 
for the Sentiments of thofe who have fuperior Talents and better 
Lights, and to their Correction, he fliall always cheerfully and willingly 
fubinit. His thinking much and long upon thefe Subjeds, making many 
I'jnjtiirics, and receiving which he gratefully acknowledges, a V’^an'ety of 
Informations, induced him to give them Place. If, as is very poffible, 
fome of them fliould feem impradicable or even chimerical, it will not 
afford him any fenfiblc Mortification. If he had feen them in that Light, 
he would certainly not have produced them to public View, neither did 
this proceed from any Prefumption of his own Abilities, but from ob- 
ferving that many Things which had been treated with Contempt and 
even with Ridicule at their Firfl Appearance, have notwithftanding in 
i'uccecding Times been adapted and brought to bear, and he hath upon this 
Head always thought, that the Credit of a private and obfeure Individual, 
was n very trivial Sacrifice to make, in any Cafe where public Utility was 
in View. 

I SHALL conclude this Work with recommending a fl^ortObfervation 
to the Reader’s Contemplation, which is, that notwithftanding the ge¬ 
neral Opinion that in every political SyRem the Seeds of its Diffolution 
arc contained, yet fuch is the excellent Frame of our Conftitution, that 
if we examine it with Candour no fuch Seeds will be perceived therein; 
and that therefore wc may rcafonably hope the great Extent of Do¬ 
minion and Power wliich in this laft Century we have under the Influence 
of t!iat C'onfiitution I'o wonderfully attained, may be looked upon as fuch 
an Indication of a robiill State of Health, .as may preferve the Empire of 
Rritain many Ages from Decay. At leafl this ought to be the Whfli of 
every true Friend to his Country, and who hath a juft Senfe of its pre¬ 
sent happy Stale ! 


FINIS. 
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conduft, ibid. Gives great cncoir- 
ragement to learning, and learned 
men, ibid, ^fiolds a clofc correfpon- 
dence with the greateft princes on the 
continent, ibid. Is much admired by 
them, ibid. Difpatches meifengers 
frequently to Rome with alms, ibid. 
Shews great attention to trade, ibid. 
Revives and extends navigation, ibid. 
Promotes and rewards every fpecies of 
induftry, ibid. Dies in the fifty-fccond 
year qf his age, after having reigned 
thirty-three years with the higheft re¬ 
putation, ibid. 

Alum^ firft difcovered, or at Icaft wrought 
to any degree of pcrfe£lion, by fir 
I'homas Chaloner, tutor to Henry, 
prince of Wales, 20. 

Anguilla^ ifland of, deferibed, 675. 

Animals, the variety of them rendered 
by the Creator ferviceable to the hu¬ 
man race, 145. The goodnefs of Pro¬ 
vidence vifible in their oeconomy, and 
in the happy difiribution of* them in 
thefe ifiands, 146. How far it is 
praAicablc or expedient to increafe 
the number of our animals by intro¬ 
ducing new fpecies of them from other 
countries, 221, 222. 

Anm, queen. Hate of the revenue in her 
542. 

Amtije, an herb well known, and much 
commended by ancient authors, 97. 
Particulars relating to it, ibid. 

Antigua, the largeft of the Leeward if¬ 
iands, 672. Defeription of it, ibid. 

Antimony, mines of it in Cornwall, 33. 

Afs, defeription of this animal, 201. 

Atbelney, Ifle of, affords fhclter to Alfred, 
when he is obliged to retire from the 
Danes, 338. 

Audley, lord, joins the Cornifh rebels 
againft Henry VII. 450. 

B. 

Badger, a lefs mifehievous animal than 
commonly thought, 207. 


Badle/mere, lord, refufes Margaret, Ed¬ 
ward the Second’s que^n, entrance in¬ 
to his calUe of Leeds in Kent, 392. 

Sabar, 608. 

Baliol, John, compelled by Edward I. to 
refign the crown which he had ad¬ 
judged to him, and to let him take 
poflellion of his dominions,. 385. 

——— Edward, comes over from France, 
and revives his father’s claim, ^96., 
By the connivance of the king (Ed-* 
ward III.) raifes and tranfports an ar¬ 
my into Scotland, ibid. Proves fuc- 
cefsful in this enterprize, and, on his 
doing homage to the king, he marches 
to his afiifiance, and gives the Scots 
a fatal defeat at Haiiidown, ibid. Is 
crowned at Scone, ibid. Tired with 
the empty title of king, refigns, as 
his father had done, all his right to 
Edward, ibid. Lives and' dies in 
Yorkfhirc a private man, with a very 
moderate penfion for his fubfiftcnce, 
ibid. 

Bank of England, its infinite utility in 
many refpeds, 238. 

Bannockburn, Edward the Second march¬ 
ing with a numerous army to the re¬ 
lief of Sterling Caftle, is defeated 
there by Robert Bruce, 391. 

Barbadoes, ifland of, its fituation deferibed, 
667. The face of the country agree¬ 
ably variegated, ibid. The climate not 
upon the whole difagreeabie, ibid. The 
foil very different, 668. 

Barbuda, ifland of, deferibed, 675. 

Barley, faid to have been the firlt grain 
introduced for the fuftcnancc of maiit 
71. Its various ufes deferibed, 71— 
72< i 

Bedford, John duke of, declared protcc 
tor of the realm, during the minority 
. of Henry VI. 421. 

Bees, the fignal utility of them, 145 
Some thoughts on the poflibility of in 
creafing and improving the advantage 
obtained from them, ibid. 

Bengal, 608. 
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SathuJas iflands, called from John Ber- 
tnucias the Spaniard, by whom they 
were firft difcovcred, 659. Styled the 
Summer Iflands, from the beginning 
of the lad century, as they were plant¬ 
ed on the report and recommendation 
of fir George Somers,, wrecked there 
at that time, 659. Dcfcripiion of 
them, .ibid. 

Bifmuth^ defeription of this mineral, 35. 
Blfick-catile, the Britifh iflands defervediy 
famous for them, 166. Subjedf to fe- 
veral dileafes, iftq. Liable to infec¬ 
tion, ibid. Kealons why they are fo 
foon killed, 172. Numerous advan¬ 
tages derived from them, exclufive of 
the general one arifing from their 
flcfli, ibid. I. From their horns, 17.3. 
2. From their hair, 174. 3, From 

their hides, ibid. 4. From their 
finew.s, ibid. 5. From their bones, 
ibid. 6. From their tallow, 179. 
Black-kadt opinions of different authors 
concerning it, 37. A Angular fub- 
flance, ibid. Found in fcveral mines 
here, but in trivial quantities, ibid. 
Found only by itfclf in a mine on Bar- 
rowdale, fix miles from Kefwick, in 
the county of Cumberland, ibid. Firft 
made ufe of to mark Iheep, ibid. Af¬ 
terwards introduced into medicine, 
ibid. Since applied to many other 
purpofes, ibid. The pencils made of 
it rtyled by foreigners, Crayons d'An¬ 
gle ter re, 38. 

Black-tin, 59. 

Boadicea, her heroic behaviour, 297. 

Boar, defeription of this animal, 185. 

Bombay, ifland of, in many refpefts a 
place of great importance, though of 
very fmalT extent, 593. The fitua- 
tion of the town of Bombay conve¬ 
nient and pleafant, ibid. Its harbour 
fafe and capacious, 594. The iflands 
wonderfully populou.s, ibid. Ceded 
•to king Charles II. by the Portuguefe, 
on his marrying the infanta Catharine, 
ibid. Put into our bands with great 
relutftance, ibid. Many interefting 


particulars relating to it from his ma- 
jefty’s relinquifhmcnts, in confequence 
of its revenues being inedequate to the 
expcnce, 594—600. 

Bounties, the return of them, and th.e 
advantages arifing from them to agri¬ 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, 
244. 

Bow-china, very much fuperior, in every 
refpeft, to the earthen ware which was 
in ufe before that attempt was made, 
18. 

Brawn, a rarity peculiar to this country, 
187. 

Britain, the benefits and advantages de-. 
rived to it from the refidence of the 
Romans here, 304. Their dominion 
attended with iome improvements, 
ibid. A fuccind account of affairs 
here from the time of Conftantine the 
Great, to the emperor Julian, 301. 
Particulars relating to it before the 
arrival of the Saxons, 318. State of 
it at the coming of Cxfar, 475. And 
after his departure, 482. Us com¬ 
mercial interefts deferibed, 695. 

Britijb colonics and fettlcmcnts in Ame¬ 
rica, 634—694. 

- forts and fettlements for the pro- 

teiftion of commerce in Africa, 624— 
638. 

——— fettlements in Afia, 5.86. 

- territories in Europe, 568—58^. 

—— trade, a oomprehenfive view of it 
in all its branches, i. 'I he nature and 
ftate of our intercourfe with RuiTu, 
69(5. 2. Our trade with Sweden, and 

the occafion of its decline, 697. 3. 

Our commerce with Norway and 
Denmark confidered, 698. 4. The 

ftate of our traffic with the fevcral 
great cities in Germany, ibid. 5. The 
nature of our intercourle with ;he 
Auftrian Netherlands, 699. 6. The 

commerce between Great Britain and 
the United Provinces impartially con- 
fidered, 699, 700. 7. Our paft and 

prefent intercourfe with France ftated 
in the like manner, Our 
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commerce with Portugal, in former 
times and at prefent, fairly ttated, 701, 
702. 9. Our intercourfe with fcveral 

parts of Italy, with fome incidental 
reflections, 702. 10. Our trade to 

the Levant, under the direction of the 
Turkey company confidered, 703. 
The fame and reputation of thefc na¬ 
tions diffufes by our extenfive com¬ 
merce through all parts of the world, 
704. Our commerce the great fource 
of our national wealth, and in many 
rerpcCls the foundation of our na¬ 
tional happinefs, 705. 

BritonSf various . accounts concerning 
them, 290. Found by Julius Csefar 
with an eftabliflied government among 
them, 292. With a religion, ibid. 
With a militia, ibid. With a domef- 
tic trade, and foreign correfpondence, 
295. The conftruCtion of their filhing 
veflcls Angularly ingenious,ibid. They 
adopt the cuftoms and manners, and 
fubmit to the laws of the Romans, 
298. Become very ferviceable to the 
Roman empire, and from thence are 
highly confidered, 299. Their diftrels- 
ful and diflraCIed ftate at,, and after 
the departure of the Romans, 31^— 

Bruce^ David, king of Scotland, is con¬ 
veyed with his queen to France, after 
the battle at Hailidown, and royally 
entertained there, 396^. Returns, re¬ 
mounts his throne, and, in order to 
make a diverfion in favour of the 
French, invades England in the ab- 
fence of Edward, 39^, Gives flgnal 
proofs of hir. pcrfonal courage, but is- 
defeated, and taken priibner, ibid. 
Remains a longtime in that condition, 
ibid. His captivity docs not put an 
end to the war, ibid. He is releafed 
on certain ftipulations,. ibid. 

Brtijh ore, tieferibed, 41. 

liiukingham, duke of, the moft powerful 
ami popular of tiie nobility, 4,37. 7 'hc 
prune confident of tltc jjrotcdor (Ui- 
chard duke of Giouccitcr^), and the 


chief inftrument of his ambition, ibid. 
Accompanies Richard, now king, to 
Gloucefter, 438. Takes leave of him, 
and goes to his caftle of Brecknqck, 
439. Raifes a great power amongit 
the Welch, to join him and his mal¬ 
contents in favour of the earl of Rich¬ 
mond, ibid. Is betrayed by a fervant 
whom he trufted, and brought to Sa- 
lilbury, ibid. Makes every ample 
confefljon, and is beheaded, ibid. • 

Burguadyt duke of, gives a very indif¬ 
ferent reception to his brother-in-law 
the duke of York, 431. Furniihes 
him, though very Iparingly, with 
fhips, troops, and money, Tbid. 

Burnet, the incroriudlion of it from Ame¬ 
rica merits our attention, 132. 

C. 

Cabot, John, calls an ifland which he dif- 
coversy Terra-Ncuf, or Newfound¬ 
land, 638. 

Cade, Jack, an infurreftion in Kent head¬ 
ed by him, with difficulty fuppreircd, 
424. 

C.ffar, Julius, finds on his arrival in Bri¬ 
tain an eflablifhed form of government, 
2-92. Finds the Britons with a religion, 
piiefts, ceremonies, facrifices, a nu¬ 
merous militia, lirong town.i, and 
other places of defence, 2 92,293. Ad¬ 
mits that the country was divided in¬ 
to many principalities, 475. Acknow¬ 
ledges the Britifli militia tu have been 
alert, intrepid, and well-trained, 476, 
His faying about this country’s being 
without gold or fiiver explained, and 
fhewn to be cicltjtute of a goo.dfoun¬ 
dation, 477. 

Calamine, found plentifully in Britain, 
34. Richer and of a fupericr qualify 
to any that coines from abroad^ ibid.. 
Defeription of it, ibid. Ufed in mefii- 
cine as a great deficcarive, .35. 'J fie 
credit, if mjt the value of it railed by 
an ingenious cuutstrynsan of ours, 
ibid. 

’ CaUuiU,. 
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Calcutta^ in Bengal, an account of- the 
j-'rcfidenc^ of Fort William there, 607. 

Cj/wj, though they yield'no profit living, 

■ become very fcrviceablc when killed, 
178. Their fkins of ufe in a variety 
of ways, and fupply materials to a va* 
riety of trades, ibid. 

Canada^ an account of its ficuation, foil, 
produdfions, &c. 640, 641. 

Qanuttts the Dane, Ton of Swaine,feizesthe 
whole kingdom, 355. Shews himfelf, 
in many refpefts, worthy of his good 
fortune, ibid. Behaves with great 
prudence and moderation, ibid. Ad¬ 
heres to the eonftitution, ibid. La¬ 
bours diligently to incorporate the 
two kingdoms, ibid. Efpoufes Em¬ 
ma the dowager of Ethelred, ibid. 
.Sends back a large body of Danifh 
troops into their own country by her 
advice, ibid. Rewards them liberally 
for their Icrvices with Englilh money, 
ibid. Makes feveral voyages into his 
northern dominions, 356, Employs 
his Saxon troops on Icveral occafions 
fuccelsfully againrt his enemies, ibid. 
Makes a journey to Rome, ibid. Ap¬ 
pears there with great fplcndor, is re¬ 
ceived with much refpeft, and has very 
h;gh honour' paid to him by foreign 
pr!iv (..s it) his palTage, ibid. On his 
iftiirn from Rome he wages a fuccefs- 
ful war 3i?3inll the Scots, ibid. Has 
the title "ot (.3rear beflowed on him, 
ibid. Spends tiie laft years of his life 
in peace and piety, ibid. 

where cultivated, 98, 

Ci/m/J, an account of them from the 
tune that they were brought amongft 
us by tiie Flemings, 81. The exten- 
tion ai.d manner of their cuitivation 
for the life cf cattle, 82, 83. 

appointed by the cd.-nfederaced 
Britons general and commander in 
chief of the troops of the combined 
kings, 4y6. Kills the father of Man- 
dubretius, compels him to quit the 
ifiand, ami reduces his'fubjefts, the 
Triiiubantes, under his dominion, 479. 


Suffers a defeat, ibid. Makes a defi¬ 
nitive treaty with Csefar, ibid. 

Ceded iflands, an account of them, 677— 
604. 

Chalener^ fir Thomas., tutor to Henry 
prince of Wales, the firft man who 
brought alum to any degree of per- 
feffion, 20. 

Charles I. prohibits the exportation of 
wool by proclamation, as a thing ge¬ 
nerally acceptable to the people, 155. 
The methods employed by him to 
raife fupplies, 531. 

- II. the ftate of the revenue dur¬ 
ing his reign, 537. 

■ - V. Britain called by him the Gra¬ 

nary of the Weftern World, 63. 

Chelfea-cbina^ equal to that of Drefden, 
or any other foreign porcelain in re- 
fpeft to the elegance of its form, the 
beauty of its paintings, and the fplen- 
dor of its colours, j 8. 

Chimney-tax^ impofed by Edward HI. 
upon his fubjefts in the duchy cf 
Aquitain, to difebarge the pay of his 
foldicrs, 403, 

CtViM, the mod fiourifhing country we 
know; is indebted for at lead one half 
of its confequcnce to the labour ancl 
(kill employed in its cultivation, 12- 

China-'jsare, our endeavours to make it 
foccefsful, j8. 

Cinnabary the probability of its being 
met with in England, if diligently 
lought, 50. 

Circulatien, the inexpreffible cafe and be¬ 
nefit or it to the public, 238. 

(Jarendon, conftitutions of, 373. 

Claudius, the Rbman empeior, by the 
force and terror of his arms, makes 
an imprelfion here which was, at Rome, 
confidered as a conquelf, 29b. In¬ 
vades Britain for the third time, 48.}.- 
Comes over in perfon witlj a confider- 
able force, ibid. Qwes more to his 
clemency than to his courage, ibid. 
Draws feveral of the Britifli princes to* 
declare themfdves bis allies, ibid. Re¬ 
turns and leaves Plaurius to reduce- 
• tl*e? 
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the countr)' ulrcady fUbdued into the 
form of a province, ibid. 

Clover^ ny. 

Coals^ the peculiar blcfling of them to 
Britain, 28. Different kinds of them 
enumerated, 29. Not brought into 
common ule till the reign of Charles I. 

50. Then fold for about feventeen 
ihillings a chaldron, ibid. The in> 
creafing demand for them fince that 
time, ibid. Known and elbcemed in 
foreign countries, ibid. In a high 
degree ufcful to tl>e landed interetV, 

51. Greatly fcrviceable in the import¬ 
ant article of population, 32. Of 
lingular utility with regard to the 
increafe of our fcamen, ibid. 

Ccajl-trade., a general reprefentation of 
the national advantages that arife from 
ir, 70ft. Its bafis pointed our, 707. 
Inftrumental to national felicity, 709. 
The conftrudtion of coafting veflels 
affords employment and fubfiftcnce to 
multitudes, ibid. The fcamen bred 
by thofe veffels to be confidcred as a 
national militia, 711. The intercourfe 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the coaft-trade of both, a matter of 
great confequence, ibid. The con¬ 
nexion between foreign commerce and 
our coafting-trade, 713. 

Cobalt^ a mine of it found in Cornwall, 


53 - 

Colbert^ thccelebrated minifter of France, 
makes the fettling of a manufaXure of 
wool one of the firtl objeXs of his at¬ 
tention, 156. 

Ccle-feedt a particular account of it, 92 


to 94. 

Colonies^ the cftablifhment of them for 
the promotion of commerce, an ob- 
jeX of importance in the eyes of the 
wifeft nations of ancient times, 561. 
The confcqucnce of them with regard 
to this ifland placed beyond difpute 
by the evidence of faXs, 565. Some 
of the moft fhinfng advantages arifing 
from them pointed out, 566, 


Ct^miiiurdcaiionst the great advantages of 
them, 250. A view of the intpiove- 
menis made in the different forts of 
them, 252. 

Britifh, the beX idea of it 
acquired by a view of its progrcl's 
from the earlieft times, 288. Different 
and contrary accounts given ,of the 
fiifl: inhabitants of thefe illands, 290. 
A probable account of the ftare of; 
things here before the coming of Cae- 
far, 291. 

Copper., plentifully found in all the Bri- 
tifn territories, 44. Our mines of it 
not wrought to any purpofe till within 
the prelent century, ibitl. Defeription 
of this ufcful metal, 44. Our copper- 
mines wrought 10 a great depth, 45. 
An uncommon quantity of copper 
thrown up on the opening of a mine 
in Cornwall, ibid. Separation of the 
metal from the ore, a very arduous 
and intricate undertaking, ibid. The 
ufes of this metal numerous, ibid. Its 
various powers renders it fit almofl for 
every thing to which metal can be ap¬ 
plied, 4<5. 

Copperas, nude in great plenty, and in 
the higheft perfection, in this king¬ 
dom, from the pyrites, commonly call¬ 
ed gold-ftones, 20. 

Corfeu, that odious and moft glaring 
badge of flavery taken off by Henry I. 
368. 

Coriander, 98. 

Cow, much praife due to this very ufeful 
animal for the fupport of our dairies, 

170. 

Cromwell, Oliver, an account of the re¬ 
venue before his alfuming the protec- 
torfhip, and afterwards, 533. 

Cymbeline, the Britifh prince, thought to 
have brought from Rome thofe artifts 
who coined his money, which is in a 
more elegant ftyle than the Britifli 
coins of the preceding times, 480. 
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■ Dmegeld, a fubfidy fo called, 63. 

Danes^ break into Great Britain in the yc&r 
870, like an inundation, harrafs Ed¬ 
mund, then king of the Eaft Angles, 
and deftroy his country, 330. Deceive 
him by various infidious negotiations, 
ibid. Attack and rout his forces, ibid. 
Make him prilbner, ibid. Put him to 
death with the moft horrid circum- 
ftances of barbarity, ibid. Commit 
dii'mal ravages, 337. Conftrain Al¬ 
fred to take iheltcr in the fens of So- 
incrl'eifliire, 338. Arc defeated' by 
him, 339. 

De Burgh, Hubert, difgraced by Henry 
111. 379. 

Hoiiunrk, and Norway, our commerce 
with them confidered, 698. 

Deer, the utility of them pointed out, 
180 to I 83. 

Dcmiiiira, illand of, its Htuation, f.il, 
&:o. deferibed, 682, 683. 

Dogs, the excellence of them, not a fan¬ 
ciful, but a real advantage, 204. 

Drj'ivbjcks, the utility of them in many 
cafes, 247. Efpecially in prcierving 
our commodities and manufaftures 
from lying on our hands, in confe- 
quence of duties impofed for the iup- 
port of public meafurcs, ibid. 

Druids, the total deftrudion of them, 
207. 

E. 

Karthtn~-Joare, the art of making it in¬ 
troduced, or at leaft revived in the 
laft age, 17. Imported before that 
time from other countries, and in con- 
fiderable quantities, ibid. Dilfcrent 
kinds of it enumerated, 17—19. 

E’ift-yirgles, origin, fituation, and boun¬ 
daries of thetr kingdom, 329. The 
converfion of that nation to chrlftiaoity 
and the troubles arifing from it, ibid. 


Declenfion of their power, till they 
became a province to Mercia, 330. 

Eaft Florida, defeription of it, 655. 

Ecgbert, the eighth monarch of the An¬ 
glo-Saxons, and the firft who aflumed 
the title of king of England, 335. 

Edgar, furnamed the peaceable, comes 
to the crown of England, as foie king, 
at the age of fixteen, 350. His cha- 
raifler, ibid. Converts the tribute of 
Wales into a certain number of the 
heads of wolves, and by that commu¬ 
tation in a great meafurc produces 
the extirpation of them, ibid. Treats 
all the other princes of the ifland with 
equal kindneis and refpeiff, ibid. En¬ 
courages a refort of foreigners to his 
court, and by fo doing, extends his 
reputation through all Chriftendom, 
ibid. Makes a judicious diviGon of 
his naval force, ibid. Makes a pro- 
grefs through his dominions, ibid. 
Attaches himfcif to the clergy, ibid. 
His public behaviour as a king exem- 
plary, 351. Many of his private vices 
unpardonable, 352- Dies in the arms 
of vidory, and in the flower of his age, 
ibid. 

Edmund, fucceeds his brother Ethelftan, 
348. Dilcovers a very martial and 
active difpofuion, ibid. Is encourag¬ 
ed by the motions of the Danes on all 
fides round him to difpoflefs them of 
fcveral great fortifled towns, which 
they had hitherto held in Mercia, ibid. 
Fortifies and peoples them with Sax¬ 
ons, ibid. Enters into Northumber¬ 
land, after having received frefh pro¬ 
vocations, and lubduts a great part 
of it, ibid. Concludes a peace with 
them, on the humble fubmiflion ot 
their two kings, upon condition th.!! 
they embrace the chrirtian religion, 
ibid. Becomes fponfor at their bap- 
tifms, ibid. Attacks them, in con- 
fequence of their apoflacy, with a nu¬ 
merous army, and reduces the beft 
part of their dominions, ibid. Make* 
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hiinfclt mader of Cumberland, ibid. 
Generoufly bellows ic on Malcolm, 
king of Scots, conditionally, ibid. 
Shews bitnfclf to be an able llatefman, 
as well as a valiant warrior, 349. Gives 
the ftrongeft proofs of his zeal for the 
public good, his alFe<flion for his fub- 
and his regard for the confti- 
tution, ibid. Sacrifices his life to his 
principles, ibid. Is cruelly murdered, 
ibid. 

Edmund, furnamed Jronjide, a gallant mo¬ 
narch, 355. Fights with different 
fuccefs, 99. His battles againft the 
Danes, ibid. Comes to an agreement 
with his competitor Canutus, ibid. 
Dies fuddenly in a fhort time after¬ 
wards, ibid. Affirmed by fomc to 
have been murdered, ibid. 

Edward, fuccceds his brother Hardi- 
knute, 357. Surnamed t&e Confejfor, 
ibid. Proves a weak and fupcrlliti- 
ous prince, ibid. Suffers his domini¬ 
ons to be injured, fometimes by the 
invafion of foreigners, more frequently 
by the depredations of his own rebel- 
l;uus fubjecls, ibid. Is faid to have 
remitted the galling tax of Danegeld, 
and to have framed a code of laws, 
238. Strongly prepoffefled in favour 
of the Normans, ibid. By that par¬ 
tiality, gives great difpleafure to the 
nation, ibid. Spends a large fum of 
money in building the ffately ftruc- 
ture or Weftminffer-Abbey, which be¬ 
comes the place of his fepulture foon 
after irs completion and confecration, 
ibid. 

Edward, the Elder, fon of Alfred the 
Great, dil'covers great wifdom in build¬ 
ing new towns, 345. Studies care¬ 
fully all the advantages of (icuation, 
ibid. Peoples them promifeuoufly 
with Saxons and Danes, ibid. Re¬ 
peoples and improves his country by 
this political condufl, and fo wins up¬ 
on the Danes inhabiting the territories 
formerly belonging to theEaft-Anglrs, 
that they voluntarily fubmit, and own 


him for their monarch, ibid. Ren¬ 
ders the Danes in Northumberland 
tributary, by force of arms, ibid. Is 
fuccefsful againft the Scots and Welffi,. 
ibid. Aims to perfect the regular cl- 
tablifhment which his father bad wifely 
planned, ibid. Cultivates the arts of 
peace, and renders tliem known and 
acceptable to his fubje£ls, ibid. Reigns 
with great reputation twenty-four 
years, ibid. 

Edward, fon. of Edgar, advanced, when 
but fourteen, to the throne, by the 
credit of Dunftan, 332. Behaves 
very well during his fhort reign, ibid. 
Is cruelly murderetl, and, from the 
opinion of his innocence and virtues, 
ftylcd Edward the Martyr, ibid. 

Edward, I. fuccceds his father Henry Ilf. 
with all the advantages which a prince 
can poflefs, 383. P'ulfils the great 
expetffations railed in his favour, in 
the flower of his age, by Ids fucceed- 
ing conduft, ibid. Gains, during the 
courfc of his reign, the character of an 
able and fuccclsful general, a wife 
llatefman, and a prudent legiflator, 
ibid. Looks circumfpedly into the 
ftate of the nation, 384. Makes nc- 
cefTary difpofitions for its feitlemcnt, 
ibid. Defeats Lewellyn, the laft Bri- 
tifh prince, in fcveral engagements, 
ibid. Is frequently involved in dif- 
putes with France on account of his 
foreign dominions, ibid. Reaps no 
advantages from them, ibid. Is very 
fuccefsful againft the Scots, 385. Com¬ 
pels John Baliol to refign the crown 
which he had adjudged to^ him, ibid. 
Takes poireffion of bis dominions, 
ibid. Reduces them a fecond time, 
ibid. Makes an expedition againft 
Robert Bruce, ibid. Dies in that ex¬ 
pedition, at a place not far from Car- 
lifle, ibid. His charadler, 385—39^0. 

Edward II. comes to the throne in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age, 390. 
Handfomc, expert in his excrcifes, 
and of an open, generous turn of mind, 

bur 
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but deftitutc of thofe qualities which 
were particularly requifuetohis flation 
at that time, ibi-, 1 . Begins his reign 
with difgracing a very wife man, ibid. 
Kecalls Peter (Javtfton, whom his fa 
thcr had baniflicd for muleading him 
in his youth, ibid. Intrufls him with 
the.povernment of the kingdom when 
he went to France to do homage to the 
king, and to marry his daughter, ibid. 
]s compelled by the nobility to fend 
him again into exile, 391. Softens 
his baniflimenc by giving him an 
honourable po(t in Iieland, ibid. 
Brings him back, and marries him to 
the filler of tlie earl of Gloucefl-er, 
ibid. Is obliged to confent in parlia¬ 
ment to a commiirion, from which 
G.'ivcftnn is excluded, being declared, 
on his fecond lentence of exile, a pub¬ 
lic enemy if he returned, ibnl. Aflem- 
bles an .army in the North, ibid. Em¬ 
ploys (jivtilon, privately returned to 
Ji:m, in his war againlt Robert Bruce, 
ibid. Is obi'yeci to leave him with a 
garr:roi; in Scarbarouph, ib.d. Offend¬ 
ed as lie is If ti;e execution of Gavel- 
ton, he is forecti, on the pretended 
fubmiffion of the barons, to pafs an 
act ol indemnirv in favour of them 
and thcT adherents, ibid. Marches 
V.ith a nomeious army to the relief of 
Stirling eaUle, ibid. Is defeated by 
Koliert Buk c at Bannockburn, ibid. 
Inlills that the lords coming armed to 
parliament, and procuring the bamfi'.- 
ment of the S()eiilers, had violated the 
Great Charter, 392. Plunders their 
citates, ibid. Collcfts a fmall force, 
aivd rciolvcs to chaftizc the lord Bad- 
Jt ; iiorr, ibid. Reduces the callle of 
Eecds, into which hi.s tpiecn had been 
refufed entrance, ibid. Marches well- 
ward, finding his force incrcafe, and 
humbles fome of the barons who had 
elhitcs there, and on the borders of 
Wales, ibid. 'I’urns fuddenly north¬ 
ward ag.iin(t the earl of Lancafler, 
ibid. Excites a general fpirit of dif- 
VOL. II. 


affciflion by his fanguinary procced- 
ing.s, ibid. Heightens it by an unfuc- 
ccfsful expedition againll the Scots, 
ibid. Declares the qOeen and the ex¬ 
iles public enemies, 303, Endeavours 
by a naval force to prevent their land¬ 
ing in any part of liis dominions, ibid. 
Is with much folemnity depofed, and 
afterwards moft barbaroufly put to 
death, 394. 

Edward 111. affumes the regal title with 
his father’s confent, as he aflured the 
nation immediately after his father’s 
depofitron, 394. Is crowned foon .af¬ 
terwards, in the fifteenth year of his 
age, ibid. Marches againft the Scots, 
on their breaking the truce, with a 
numerous army, ibid. Is in the ut- 
mort danger of being fiirprikd, but 
has the good fortune to efcape unhurt,, 
ibid. Renews the neg liation which 
had been before upon the carpet, and 
confirms the article.s of pe.ice in a par¬ 
liament held at Northampton, ibid. 
Solemnizes, at his return, f.is marriage 
with the princefs of Hainault at Yoik, 
ibid. Makes his brother carl of Corn¬ 
wall, ibid. Goes over to France to 
do homage to the king there for his 
foreign dominions, ibid. Goes in per- 
fon CO furprife the carls of March and 
Mortimer in the caftlc of Nottingham,- 
395, Eflvcls his delign, bur not w'ith- 
out bloodliicd, and fends him from 
thence prifoner to London, ibid. De¬ 
clares that he will for the future ma¬ 
nage his own affairs, though turned' 
only of eighteen, ibid. Confines the 
queen his mother to a callle, and 
makes a reduillion of her revenue,, 
ibid. Meditates a llroke againll Scot¬ 
land, ibid. ’Does not wait long for an 
opportunity, 396. Marches to the 
alfillance of John Baliol, on his doing 
homage to him, ibid. Gives the Scots, 
in conjunftion with him, one of the 
moll fatal defeats they had ever fuf- 
tained, ibid. Makes feveral expedi¬ 
tions for his fupport, ibU!. Takes 
5 D Berwick, 
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Berwick* ibid. Reduces the fouthern 
provinces, ibid. Penetrates farther 
north than his grandfather had ever 
done* ibid. Releafes David Bruce 
from his prifon, upon certain condi¬ 
tions* ibid. Enters into a war with 
France, 397. Is more foccefsful than 
he had been in Scotland, ibid. Re¬ 
ceives many marks of the king of 
France’s ill-will* ibid. Forms a con¬ 
federacy with the emperor* ibid. With 
feveral of the princes in Germany, 
ibid. Accepts the title of vicar of 
the empire to plcafe the former, and 
aflumes the title of king of France to 
plcafe the latter, ibid. Sails with a 
powerful fleet to join his allies* ibid. 
Gains* in perfon, a decifive victory 
over the French and their allies at 
Sluys, ibid. Is furnifhed by his con¬ 
federates with two numerous armies, 
ibid. Performs little with them, ibid. 
Concludes a truce, ibid. Carries over 
a puilTant army into France, ibid. 
Spreads terror and dtfoiation through 
the mofl fertile parts of the kingdom, 
ibid. Gains a fignal victory at Creci, 
ibid. Lays fiege to Calais, 398. Takes 
it* ibid. Makes a truce with Philip, 
ibid. I'reats John, king of France, 
taken prifoner by his fon, the celebrat¬ 
ed Black Prince, with great kindnefs 
and regard, 399. Enters into a treaty 
with him, ibid. Is obliged, at the ex¬ 
piration of the truce concluded by his 
fon, to renew the war* ibid. Tranfports 
a frclh army to France, ibid. Ad¬ 
vances to the gates of Paris* ibid. 
Concludes a peace highly honourable 
10 hirnfclf, ibid. Lays afidc the title 
of king of FVance* ibid. . Shews him- 
felf to be a very able and refliied po¬ 
litician, 400. Difeovers great parlia¬ 
mentary knowledge and addrefs, ibid. 
Carries his authority, with all his feem- 
ing compliances and condefeenfions, 
as high as any of his predecelfors, ibid. 
Cultivates a good corrcfpondence, and 
eftablifhes a great charadlcr with nioft 


E 

of the princes of Europe, ibid. Pro¬ 
ceeds with equal penetration and fa- 
gacity in mod of his negotiations, ibii). 
Docs not always find his expcflation.s 
anfwcred* ibid. Gradually diminilhes 
the power and influence of the popes 
in his dominions, 401. Keeps the 
nobility firm to his intered, 1^ treat¬ 
ing them with fingular courtely, ibid. 
Inditutes the Order of the Garter, 
ibid. Careflfes the commons, ibid. 
Is more attentive, and gives greater 
encouragement to indudry than mod 
of his prcdeceflijts, 402. Regulates 
the herring-fifhery, ibid. Grants con- 
fiderablc privileges to feveral cities and 
boroughs, ibid. Makes treaties of 
commerce w ith mod of the great pow¬ 
ers in Chridendom, ibid Goe.s in per¬ 
fon with the prince of Wales on board 
a fleet, to avenge the injuries done to 
his fubje^s by the Spaniards, ibid. 
Favours and protcdls foreign mer¬ 
chants fettled here, or trading with us, 
ibid. Grants an extenfivc charter to 
merchant adventurers, ibid. Regu¬ 
lates the filver coinage, ibid. Patro¬ 
nizes Englifli literature in the perfon 
of Gcoffry Chaucer, 403. Removes, 
by law, that badge of foreign davery, 
our pleading in French, ibid. Enads 
rrany wife and good laws, ibid. Re¬ 
fumes the titlcof king of France, 404. 
Endeavours, by tranfporting armies to 
France, to maintain his rights, ibid. 
Goes over in perfon, ibid. Is obliged 
to content to a truce, ibid. 

Edward, prince, commonly called the 
Black Prince, marches out of Guienne 
againft John, the French king, 398- 
Offers to bandon all his conqueffs, 
ibid. And to conclude a truce for 
feven years, ibid. Rejeds John’s pro- 
pofitions with difdain, ibid. Makes 
the heft preparations in his power to 
receive the enemy, ibid. Gains a de- 
cifive vidory, 399, Takes the king 
pritbner, ibid. Treats him with all 
imaginable refped and courtefy, con- 
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dufts him to Bourdeaux* and from 
thence brings him to England, ibid. 
Receives into his proteftion, during his 
refidence at Bourdeaux, Peter, king 
of Caftile and Leon, 403. Obliged, 
by the bafenefs of his behaviour, to 
intpofe a chimney-tax upon his fubjedls 
in .the dutchy of Acquitain, to dif- 
charge the pay of his foldiers, ibid. 
Returns from Acquitain in an ill (late 
of health, 404. Dies not long after¬ 
wards of a diltemper which he had, 
through the extreme heats, concraded 
in Spam, ibid. 

Eduard \W. while duke of York, le- 
vie.s troops on the frontiers of Wales, 
upon his father’s death, to fupport his 
caufe, 427. Turns about fuddenly 
to face tl.c earls of Pembroke and Or¬ 
mond, lent by the queen to intercept 
him, ibid. Routs them after a (harp 
dilj'Ute, and rtfumes his progrefs to¬ 
wards the capital, ibid. Availing him- 
Jclf of his fuccef's, he enters London 
with his viftorious army, 428. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of the alacrity exprefled 
at his aj’pcarance, he caufes himfeif w 
be proclaimed king, ibid. Is now 
llylcd Edward IV, ibid. Marches 
with all his forces northward againft 
1 Icnry and his queen, ibid. ^ Reaches 
his enemies in the Well Riding of 
Yorkfhire, i!>id. Gains a complete 
victory over them,, ibid. Makes a 
triumphant entry into York, ib'd. 
Keeps his Ealtcr there, ibid. Caufes 
the heads of his father and the earl of 
.Salifbury to be taken down, ibid. 
Reiiirns to the palace of Sheen, till 
the prepar.Ttions could be finifhed for 
his coronation, ibid. Is crowned with 
great lolemnity, ibid. Holds a par- 
iiamt lit, ibitl. Makes his court to the 
commons, ibid. Turns his thoughts 
to tlie let'hn^ the alTairs of the (late at 
home and tbri'jd, ibid. Dilcovers 
both alfdiiics and .-ipplicatiim, ibid. 
Deviates from h;s utual piudcnce by 
an unfortunate marriage, 425). Mar¬ 


ries the lady Elizabeth Gray, ibid. 
Sets no bounds to his liberality with 
regard to her family, ibid. Creates 
her father earl of Rivers, ibid. Mar¬ 
ries her brothers to the richeft heirelTcs 
of the nobility, ibid. Shews a like 
part'ulity for her children by her firft 
marriage, ibid. Alienates, by fuch 
partial proceedings, the alFcdlions of 
many of the nobility from him, ibid. 
Concludes a marriage for the princefs 
Margaret his (iftrr, with Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, ibid. Gives 
the nation by that marriage a great 
deal of plcafure, ibid. Inflames the 
dififfcdtion which his own marriage 
had excited, ibid. Defeats a body of 
rebels, ibid. Narrowly cfcapes from 
thofc who endeavoured to feize him 
at an entertainment, ibid. Has re- 
courfe to arms, and by his aiflivity 
has fo much the advantage, that he 
conflrains the duke of Clarence anci 
the earl of Warwick to quit the king¬ 
dom, and to retire with their families 
to France, 430. Raifes forces to op- 
pofe them on their return to England, 
ibid. Orders the earl of Northumber¬ 
land, now marquis of Montacute, to 
join him, ibid. On the notice of his 
treacherous behaviour, and on per¬ 
ceiving many of thofe about him weak 
and wavering, makes his efcape with 
a few faithful followers to Lynn, ibid. 
Embarks hiniteif and his retinue on 
board a few, and thofc {mail vefTtTs, 
451. In great hazard of being taken 
by the (hips of the Hanfe towns, with^ 
whom he was then at variance, ibid. 
Arrives in a very poor condition .nc 
Alcmaer in Holland, ibid. Is very in¬ 
differently received by his brother in¬ 
law, the duke of Burgundy, ibid. Is 
furnifhed by him but fparingly with 
fhips, troops, and money, to return to 
his kingdom,, ibid Lands in York- 
fliire, ibid. Is fo coldly received there, 
that he is forced to pretend he only 
appealed there to claim the ftyle and' 
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tirle of duke of York, ibid. By this 
^iddrefs, he gains admittance intoYork, 
ibid. Removes quietly with his forces, 
ibid. Kefumes his regal authority, 
ibid. Slips by the marquis of Mon- 
tacute, ibid. Avoids Warwick, ibid. 
Arrives with his troops at London, 
ibid. Seizes on the perfon of Henry, 
and fends him back to ilie Tower, 
ibid. Recruits his army, ibid. Takes 
the field againft Montacute and W'ar- 
wick, ibid. Engages them at Barnet 
on Ealler-day, and obtains a com[)lctc 
viiflory over them, ibid. Accompa¬ 
nied by his two brothers, Clarence and 
(iloucefter, he marches againft queen 
M-irgaret, .^,32. Attacks her forces 
;n their entrenchments, ibid. With 
no fmall difficulty routs them entirely, 
ibid. Makes the queen and prince 
pnlontrs, ibid. Caofes the Kuter to 
be cruelly murdered, ibid. Returns 
to !iis capital in triumph, ibid. Finds 
Henry dead, ibid. Provides for the 
itabilicy of his government, and by the 
good vlTcds rcluhing from it, recom¬ 
mends it to his .Subjects, ibid. Makes 
Llutary laws, ibid. Encourages in¬ 
ti uilry, protects .man'.d'actures, and 
promotes com mere e, 4.*^. Rewards 
ihofc who had dillinguilhed thcmi’clves 
in his fervice, and is in a particular 
manner grate t ul to the citizens of Lon¬ 
don, ibij. Indulges his natural dif- 
f oiuion to magnifictnee and pleafure, 
ibiti. Is rouled from his quiet fitua- 
tion, ibid. I.ncited to a war with France, 
ibid. J’ucs the afTciSlions of his pco- 
j-lc to the trial by requeftir.g a volun¬ 
tary contribution, which he Itylcd a 
Benevolence, ^34, Carries over to 
France a numerous and well-provided 
army, ibiti. binding hin-felf deceived 
by nis allic's, he litlens to propofitions 
or peace, ibid. Behaves gcncroufly 
to his allies, ibid. Returns home, 
ibid. Is met by the principal citizens 
at Blackheath, ibid. Proceeds to Lon¬ 
don, and is received with univcrLl 


acclamations, ibid. Refumes his for¬ 
mer courfe of life, ibid. Defrays the 
expences of government out of his 
own income, ibid. Recomriiends to 
his fobjeLls the cultivation of the arts 
of peace, ibid. Fixes an indelible 
llain on his chataiflcr by the fuppofed 
murder of his brother tlic duke of 
Clarence, ibid. Is provoked to a war 
with France and Scotland, 435. Is 
warmly fcconded by his nubility, clqr- 
gy, and con.mons, ibiti. Dies in the 
flower of liis age, in conicqucnce of 
the vigilance with which he" purfued 
his military preparations, tothcgenc- 
r.il Ibnow of his ful iefls, ibid. 

Edisard V. comes to the crown in the 
twelfth year of his age, 4^56. Is cru¬ 
elly murdered in t!icTower, 43'}. 

Ldu-ar.l W. Hate cf tilings during his 
reign, 526. 

Egillert, or as fome call him, F.thclbcrr, 
exceedingly diflinguiflied by the gifts 
of nature, 330. Vciy prutient in his 
conduct, as well as remarkably comely 
in his perfon, ibid. Is invited to tlie 
court of Ofia, king of Mercia, under 
colour of concluding a marriage with 
his daughter, ibid. Is there treachc- 
roufly Icizccl and bciiea deii, by the 
orders of that ambirious nioiiarch, 
ibid. 

EUzabrtk, her political contludl confiier- 
ed, 528. 

EthanUunc, Alfred rout.s the Danes tliere, 

Llle.red, brother of Edward the Martyr, 
obliged to abandon his diflrefleti king¬ 
dom to Swaine the Daniffi king, 354. 
Returns from Normanciy tin his'hid¬ 
den death, and is tqoally unfortun.te 
during the remainder of his reign, 
ibid. 

Etbelftan^ profecutes the mcafurcs of his 
father Edward, 347, Defeats a dan- 
gerous confpiracy agairtll him, ibid. 
KergnS afterwards with tqual pru¬ 
dence and fplcndor, ibid. 

F. 
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FcallcrSf confiJcrcd in the light of a 
commodity, by no means dcfpicable, 

2 I r. 

rj/j, no countries more commodioufly 
luoatcii for them than the iHancIs of 
Great iJritain and Ireland, 2 1'), Some 
our fifhcrics pointed our, zijt 218. 
No fpecies of natural indudry more 
lucrative than tliat tniployed in them, 

the many advantages derived from 
tiie cultivation of it, 90, 91. 

i o rr^n exchange, the liillory of the 
d'fHciihy that occured in the intro- 
dudion of it, fet in its true light, 

2 ;2 —224, 

-loan«, the deliverance of the date 

1 om them due to fir Kiciurd and fir 
'i'lionias (jrcfiiatn, a pp 

I'ort St. G\\rj^c, on the eoad of Coro¬ 
mandel, the prefidency of it, Coi—• 
Ccy. 

J ori inil-am, at Calcutta in Bengal, 607 
—615. 

J'eri M.ir'hzrough, near Bencoolen, in the 
illand t.f Sumatra, 615—623. 

no countries in idirope abound 
i;u/re with them than the Briiifli do- 
niinioiic, 15. (Dur tufTiIs, within the 
comj'ais t'f the two lall centuries, 
turned to prodigious advantage, ibid. 
^'a'•ious kinds of them enu.neratcd, 

i . l e, ilacc of our trade with ir, 700. 

■' Martiu, the barren cow fo called by 
I jine country-people, 170. Almoft as 
llrong, and marly as fit for labour as 
the ox, ibid. Proves afterwards as 
good me.tt, ibid. 

Fuller'i luvil', a rich as well as real trea- 
birc bellowed upon us by nature, 15. 
i ouncl in great abundance, of dilie- 
rent colours, and of vai ions kinds, in 
diireicnt parts of this kingdom, 16. 
Jullly c > be confidered as .t finguhr 
pixof of the excellence of our pro- 


duflions, in comparifon with ihofc in 
the pofleflioii of our neighbours, ibid. 
Of very great fervice in the woollen 
manufafture, ibid. 

G. 

Galgacus, king of the Caledonians, to¬ 
tally defeated by Julius Agricola, 298. 

CaveftoH^ Peter., recalled from the banifh- 
ment, to which Euward tlie Firll had 
fentenced him, by Isdward the Second, 
300. Intruded with the government 
of the kingdom, ibid. Has fo great 
a {hare in the coron.ation, that he not 
a little heightens the enmity which the 
nobility had conceived againft him, 
391. Is fent to Ireland to enter upon 
an honourable employment there, ibid. 
Acquires fome reputation in this new 
poll, ibid. Is brought back by the 
king, and married to the fitter of the 
carl of Gloucefter, ibid. Is again 
banifiied, and declared a public ene¬ 
my if he returned, ibid. Returns pri¬ 
vately, and is employed by the king 
in his war againtt Robert Bruce, ibid. 
Is left with a garrifon at Scarborough, 
ibid. He is foon compelled to lur- 
render, and not long afterwards be¬ 
headed, ibid. 

General FuuJ, what, and when eftablifhed, 
55 ^- 

Geo 7 ‘s.e I. ttate of the revenue during his 
reign, 5213. 

-- 11. a luccindl detail of the princi¬ 
pal events in t.be firlt thirteen years of 
his reign, 546. 

Gecrgia, dclbription of this colony, 654. 

G:l>i\u’tj}-y the fortre.fs, town, and pure 
detcribed, 5'SS—576. 

Glafs, a conjpofuion uf the faitsof plants, 
and of land, pebbles, or ftone, re¬ 
duced ro powder, 27. The materials 
of this valuable co.mmodity found 
througliout the Britifh dominions, 27. 
Incidental confideranor.s, ibid. 

C/i7.v/o«r, Oioen, lord of, railcs a rebel¬ 
lion in Wales againft Henry 1 \'. 414. 
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Gives him much trouble, ibid. Af- 
lifted as prioce of that country by the 
French, ibid. Proves of fome fervice 
to the king by taking fir Edmund 
Mortimer, and his nephew, the young 
earl of March, prifoners, ibid. 

Cloucejtery Humphrey^ duke of, uncle to 
Henry VI. declared protestor of the 
realm in the abfcnce of the duke of 
Bedford, 421. Governs at home while 
his brother a<fled with great prudence 
and fpirit as regent of France, ibid. 
Marries Jaqueline, heirefs of the houfe 
of Holland and the Low Countries, 
- already cfpoufed to the duke of Bra¬ 
bant, 422. Pretends, in her right to 
tbofe territories, and endeavours to 
gain pofieflion of them by force, ibid. 
Difgufis and alarms the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy by fuch proceedings, ibid. 
Quarrels with his Uncle the billiop of 
Winchefter, ibid. Arrives in France 
with a fleet and forces, to the relief of 
Calais, 423. Obliges the duke of 
Burgundy to retire with fome difgrace, 
ibid. Endeavours all he can to fup- 
prefs that war, ibid. Makesafolemn 
protefl: againft the relcafcment of the 
duke of Orleans for a large ranfom, 
ibid. Is arrefted, in.confequence of 
his popularity on his coming'to the 
meeting of the parlUfrent, by order 
of the queen and her party, ibi}. Is 
foon afterwards found dead, ibid. Ge¬ 
nerally fjppolcd to have been mur¬ 
dered, ibid. 

- Richard^ duke of, called by 

his brother Edward IV, to the regency 
of the kingdom dining the minority 
of his fon, 436. Aims at a higher 
title than that of protedlor foon after 
his brother’s death, 43.7. Refolves 
to remove whatever obftacles fhould 
Band in his way, ibid. Meets the 
young king (Edward V.) upon the 
road, and approaches him with all 
the exterior marks of afTrAion and 
duty, ibid. Imnicdiafly caufes his 
principal attendants and ncarefi tela* 


tions to be arrefted, ind lent prifoners 
into the North, ibid. Brings the young 
king to town with all poffible marks 
of honour and fubmilTion, ibid. Pre¬ 
vails on the queen to part with the 
duke of York, ibid. Transfers them 
both to the Tower, ibid. Having 
gained the colour of national tonfent, 
he takes the title of king, 438. Re¬ 
ceives the homage of the nobility, 
ibid. Celebrates his coronation, with 
that of his queen, with extraordinary 
fpleodor and folemnity, ibid. Begins 
a progrefs through the nation, ibid. 
During this progreft his two nephews 
are fuppofed to have been cruelly mur¬ 
dered, ibid. On his arrival at York, 
he is again inaugurated \'/ith great 
pomp, ibid. Creates his <■ niy fbn Ed¬ 
ward, prince of Wales, ibid. Ad¬ 
vances with a confiderable body of 
men to Salift^ury, in order to chaftife 
the duke of Buckingham for his trea¬ 
cherous defenion, 439. Publiflied a re¬ 
ward for the apprehending of the duke, 
ibid. Returns to London, after hav¬ 
ing brought him to the block, and 
holds a parliament, ibid. Ratifies his 
title to the crown, ibid. Pafies many 
good laws, ibid. Enters into various 
negotiations with foreign princes, for 
promoting the commerce of his fub- 
jeds, 443. Finds his fccurity ex¬ 
tremely weakened by the death of his 
only fon prince Edward, ibid. De¬ 
clares the young earl of Lincoln pre- 
fumptivc heir of the crown, 44*. 
Meets the earl of Richmond near Bof- 
worth, and is there (lain in a dccifive 
battle, ibid. 

Gtf/r/, a kind of creature nearly allied to- - 
a (beep, 162. The ancients more at¬ 
tentive to goats than wc, ibid. Many 
particulars relating to them, i 6 z — 
166. 

Gold-toady its beginning and ending 
marked, 630. Its great conrequeme 
to Britain, ibid. 


Go.'d-toia^ 
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G</ld-coin, firft minted here in the reign 
of Edward III. 403. 

Cold-Jlones, found in great abundance, 
and in very great perfeflion, on the 
coafts of the Ifle of Sheppey, and elfc- 
where, zo. 

Gothrutty the Danifh king, enters into a 
treaty with Alfred, 338. Is baptized, 
witlr thirty of his principal nobility, 
ibid. In confequence of their bap- 
• tifm the countries already in his pof- 
fefTion are confirmed to them, ibid. 
Graitiy various kinds of it fpccified, 67— 


74 - 

Granite, to be met with in England, little 
inferior to the Oriental, 24. 

Grazing-, confideicd in the reign of Hen¬ 
ry the Seventh, by the nobility and 
gentry, at that time the principal 
land-owners in the kingdom, as pre¬ 
ferable to tillage, 65. 

Grenada^ IQand of, deferibed, 684— 
687. 

CrenadineSy iflands fo called in Amcric.i, 
dclcribed, 687^ 


H, 

Halley, Dr. his cakolation with regard 
to the counties of England and 
Wales, 4. 

Ilallidowtiy the, Scots totally defeated 
there by Edward HI. 396. 

llardiknutCy Ms reign rendered odious 
by the heavy taxes that he levied upon 
his people, 356. He caufcs the city 
of Worcefter to be facked and dc- 
ftroytd, on the ir.urder of two of his 
collectors by the inhabitants of it, 
ibid.- 

llarty the flelh of it has been always in 
great clteem, ro 6 . 

Harold, furnamed Hare-feoty raifes feve- 
ral lieavy impofitions on his fubjed-s 
during a ftiort reign of four years, 

356- 

——— the fon of earl Goodwin, fteps 
into the vacant throne, 358. Finds 
himfeif, very foon after his accelllon, 


'threatened with an invallon ffomKot'- 
tnandy, ibid. Is obliged to march 
Northward to oppofe his brother 
Toftyj 359. Engages him at Strong- 
ford bridge, and gains a complete vic¬ 
tory over him, ibid. Marches to op¬ 
pofe William, duke of Normandy, 
ibid. Is (lain at the decifivc battle of 
HalHngs, ibid. 

Hempy a moft fcrviceable plant, 8> 
Rifes higher and (Ironger in the 
rorthern parts of the world, but is 
finer and fairer in the fourhern coun¬ 
tries, ibid. Several particulars re¬ 
lating to ir, 88, 89. 

Henry I. furnamed Eeaucltrcky crowned 
in a few days after his brother w-as 
fliot in the New Foreft, 3167. Makes 
a fhew of better temper than he really 
poflefled, ibid, Promifes great things 
at his coronation, ibid. Publifiied, 
with much folcmnity, a charter of li¬ 
berties, and fome fay, a body of fta- 
tutes, ibid. This code of laws is the 
tnoft complete hitherto given by any 
of our Norman kings, ibid. Henry, 
though more fpecious in his behaviour 
than his brother, as arbitrary in his 
nature, 368. Shews not the leaft re¬ 
gard to the laws he had framed, but 
a£ls if they had never been made, one 
inftance only excepted, ibid. 

- II. the Bill king of the hoofe of 

Plantagenet, 37*- t-'emes to the throne 

' with very great advantages, ibid. A- 
vaiis himfeif of them in fulfilling the 
high expectation of his people, ibid. 
Makes the ufual promifes at his coro¬ 
nation, ibid. In a great meafure, un¬ 
like his prcdcceflibr.*!, he keeps his 
word, ibid. Revives and confirms 
his grandfather’s charter of liberties 
by .one of his own, ibid. Difmifles 
the foreign mercenaries brought over 
by king Stephen, ibid. Refumes mar.y 
of that king’s grants by wliich he had 
impoverilhed the crown, ibid. De¬ 
prives the new «arl« he had created, 
ibid. Caufes a multitude of the new- 

ereCted, 
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ere£lt*d, ftyled in thofe days Acluhe- 
tinc Caftles, to be dcmoliflicd, ibid, 
fluids it cKpedient to fettle the bounds 
between the civil and ec'clefiaftical 
powers, 375. Executes his defigns 
with great prudence and firmnefs by 
the Conftituiions at Clarendon, ibid. 
Suffers a very humiliating punifbment 
in confequence of his quarrel with 
archbiihop Becker, ibid. Endeavours, 
when his foreign wars allowed him 
rcfpite, to give eafe and fccurity to 
his fubjcfls by prudent and beneficial 
regulations, ibid. Eftablifhes in civil 
cafes another method of trial than 
that by combat, 37^, Inflitures iti¬ 
nerant judges, ibid. Obtains from 
pope Adrian iV. an Englilbman, a 
donation by his bull of the ifland of 
Ireland, ibid. Makes a conqueft of 
it, 375 - . 

tlcnry 111. little more than nine years of 
age when he was crowned at Glou- 
cefber, 379. Very happy in his pro- 
teflor i by his advice, twice renews 
the Great Charter, and brings a moft 
dangerous civil war to a conclufion, 
ibid. Kenews again the Grand Charter 
in the ninth year of his reign, ibid. 
Grants at the fame time the Charter of 
the Forcfls, ibid. Difgraces his joffi¬ 
ciary Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, 
ibid. Seduced by ‘foreign ffattcrers, 
and favourites, he fquanders away the 
revenue of the crown, ibid. Brings 
himfclf and his fubjeebs, by many im¬ 
prudent adls, 'lo the ioweff ebb of mi- 
fery and diftrefs, ibid. Is made pri- 
foner, with his gallant fon prince Ed¬ 
ward, by the barons, ifj rin* fatal bat¬ 
tle of Eewes, 380, Is luiig detained 
and treated with great levcrity, ibid. 

» Enjoys quiet in the latter part of his 
long reign, ibid. 

- - IV. afeended the throne partly by . 

force, and partly by favour, 413. 
Fixes the fucce/fion of his fon, 414. 
Degrades his coufin, the duke of Au- 
marJcj cldcft fon to the duke of York, 


E 

ibid. Makes ins cfcape from Wiiul- 
for on being informed of a defign to 
afTafTinate him, ibid. Much troubled 
by the inlurredion of Owen, lord of 
Glendour* ibid. Meets the rebellious 
Percys at >hrcwfbury, and tc>tally dc 
feats them, ibid. Receives the ear! 
of Norduiinbcrhind into favour, ibul. 
Condemns the archbiffiop of York and 
the earl of Nottingham, by a fum-- 
mary proceeding, and puts them fo 
death, ibid. Turns his arms againll 
Owen Glcndour, but not with great 
fuccefs, ibid. Defeats him, and forces 
him to fly for flu Iter to the mountains 
of his own country, 415. Is obliged, 
in coiifcquencc of his domertic dil- 
turbances, to ad with foreign poten¬ 
tates rather by policy than prowef;, 
ibid. Is brought to his grave by a 
flow and lingering dileafe, ^16. 

Henry V. furnamed of Monmoutl\ from 
the place of his birth, fuccecils 
to the crown in the flower of his 
youth, 416. Repairs his juvenile El¬ 
lies by a fteady and manly repentanc-, 
ibid. Difeovers his magnanimity by 
removing the corpfe of Richard tlie 
Second from Langley, and caufing it 
to be interred with that of his liril 
queen, Anne of Bohemia, agreeably 
to that prince’s will, with great fo- 
leninity, in Weftminfter abbey, ibid. 
Reftores the noble fatbily of Percy in 
honour and cflates, 417, Shews a 
difpofition to receive into his favour 
all thofe who fludied to (ieferve it, 
without any dilttndion, ib;d. Fol¬ 
lows his father’s example in giving 
his counrenance to the clergy, ibid. 
Is prejudiced againfl the Lollards 
lookitig upon them as people difaffed- 
ed to his perfon and government, 
ibid. Leaves them to the mercy of 
churchmen, by whom they arc treated 
with extreme rigour, ibid. Turns Jiis 
views entirely to a war with France, 
ibid. Draws together a numerous ar¬ 
my, and aflemblcs a great fleet at 

Southr 
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Southampton, ibid. Difcovers a deep 
confpiracy, which retards his embark- 
ation, ibid. Orders the delinquents 
to be executed, 418. Sails with the 
flower of his nobility lor Normandy, 
ibid. Lays fiege to Harfleur, 418. 
Reduces it, ibid. Determines tomarch 
frdm thence through Picardy to Ca¬ 
lais, ibid. Stands in need of all his 
courage and military Ikill to difen- 
gage himfclf from a perilous (ituation, 
ibid. Gains a complete viftory over 
the French at the battle of A gin- 
court, ibid. Continues his route to 
Calais unmolefted, ibid. Returns from 
thence to England with his prifoners, 
ibid. Enters the city of I .onilon in 
triumph, ibid. Sends his brother, the 
duke of Bedford, with a great naval 
force againlt the French, ibid. Goes 
over in perfon again to Normandy 
with a royal fleet and army, and car¬ 
ries on the war fuccefsfully, 419. Is 
declared fuccefibr to the crown of 
France, ibid. Marries the princefs 
Catharine, ibid. Brings his young 
queen over to England, ibid. Calls 
a parliament, in order to procure the 
necelfary fupplies of men and money, 
ibid. Promiles to accommodate all 
things as foon as poffible, 420. Re¬ 
turns to France with a great fleet and 
army, with a full intention of profe- 
cuting the war with vigour, ibid. 
Keftores the Bate of his affairs by 
his prc^e^ce, ibid. Reduces all the 
ftrong places that held for the Dau¬ 
phin, ibid. Exercifes all the fundlions 
of fovercignty, ibid. Is called by the 
feafon into the field, but finding him¬ 
fclf very much indirpofed, is forced 
to retire to Bois de Vincennes, ibid. 
Dies there, ibid. His charafter, ibid. 

Henry VI. fuccecds his father when lit¬ 
tle more than eight months old, 421. 
In Icfs than two months after is pro¬ 
claimed king of France at Paris, ibid. 
The care of his education committed 
to the bifhop of Wincheflcr, ibid. He 


marries Margaret, daughter to the ti¬ 
tular king of Sicily, 425. Sends the 
duke of SuSblk into exile for five 
years, to lave hirn from the fury of 
the people, 424. On being indifpofed, 
he vefls the adminiflratton in the duke 
of York, 425. Recovers his health, 
and refumes his authority, ibid. Af- 
fembles an army, in order to oppofe 
the duke of York, ibid. Is defeated 
by him at St. Alban’s, ibid. Wound¬ 
ed, and taken prifoncr, ibid. Brought 
to London, ibid. Apparently recon¬ 
ciled to the duke, 426. Goes to Co¬ 
ventry, and, in a parliament held there, 
attaints him and all his adherents, ibid* 
Is defeated by the earls of Warwick, 
Salifbury, and March, and taken pri- 
foner, ibid. Recovers his liberty, 
427. Draws together a numerous ar¬ 
my in the North, 428. Is totally de¬ 
feated, ibitl." Retires to Scotland with 
his queen and fon, ibid. Surrenders 
the important town and caftle of Ber¬ 
wick, to procure a good reception 
there, ibid. Joins the queen in the 
North, ibid. Is betrayed and taken 
prifoner, ibid. Sene up to London, 
and committed to the Tower, ibid. 
Brought out of the Towei, he is again 
acknowledged as king, 431. Isfcized, 
and fent back to the Tower, ibid. 
Cruelly murdered there, 432- 
Henry VII. flylcd by that title on Bof- 
worth Field, 446. -Has the crown, 
v/hich Richard the I'hird v/orc that 
day, placed upon h's head, ibid. 
Marches direflly from Lciceftcr to 
l.ondon, ibid. Proceeds foon after¬ 
wards to his coronation, ibid. Pub- 
hfhes a general pardon, ibid. Mar¬ 
ries E!iz.jbcth, the cldeft daughter of 
Edward the Fourth, ibid. Suddenly 
alarmed, in his progrefs to York, with 
the news of two infurrcftions, 447 
AfTcmblcs haftily a Imall force, an* 
publjfhes a genera! pardon to thofi 
who would return to their duty, ibid 
Defeats a body of rebels at Stoke ii 
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Nottinghamfhire, 44S. Takes Si- ^ 60 . An account of his charadcr as 
inons the priell, and his pupil (Lam- a legiflaior, 461—4''S. 
bert Simnel), prifoncrs, ibid. Puts Henry VIII. a prince or a martial and 
the former into .a dungeon for life, magnanimous fpirit, 525. Revives 

ibid. Mikes the latter a turnfpit in the old fyftem, and places his glory 

his kitchen, ibid. Continues his pro- in being fometinies the terror, lome- 

grel's th'ough the North after his vie- the umpire of contending princes on 

rory, 449. Caufes the queen, on his the continent, ibid. Often drcSdful 

return, to be crowned with gre.it to his friends, almoil always a dupe 

fplendor, ibid. Defpatches the carl of to his allies, ibid. Succef rul againll 

burry northwards with a fmall force, the French, and againll t!ie Scots, 

to rellore quiet in thofc parts, and ibid. Qtiickly difilpates the immentc 

follows himfelf with an army, ibid. mafs of money his father had left hirr. 

Traces ©ut, with indefatigable enqui- ibid. Makes continual demands upon 

ries, the impoflures of Perkin War- bis people, ibid. Has frequent re¬ 
beck, and with an unrelenting feve- courlc to his prcrog.ttive, ibid. Ven- 

rity dellroys the moft formidable of lures on new modes of exadions, ibid, 

his adherents, 451. Stoops to ads Does many things in his parliaments 

little fuited to the majefty of a prince, highly advantageous, 526. Leaves 

in providing for his own fecurity, and his ion a minor, an exhaufted treafury, 

that of his family, 453. Ads with a debafed coin, a debilitated king- 

more temper and lenity with regard dom, ibid. 

to the realm of Ireland, ibid. Ads ILrring^ the, pays no fmall annual tri- 

with firmnefs and vigour, ibid. Con- bute to all the members of the Bri- 

duds himfelf in a manner equally art- ti(h empire, 218. 

ful and cautious, in regard to Scot- Hop^ introduced (from Flanders) into 
land, 454. With regard to foreign this country about two centuries and 

affairs he ads with a degree of cir- a half ago, 85. Cultivated from th.at 

cumfpedion, which expofes his con- time, and of late years, with equal 

dud to much cenfure, 455. Makes affiduity and fuccefs, ibid. Particu- 

preparations for a war with F'rance, lars relating to it, 86. 

457. Avows an intention of reviving Horfe, the, a gentle, docile, noble, ma- 

old claims, ibid. Enters into very jcftic, and well-proportioned animal, 

proper alliances abroad, ibid. Raifes 189. His peculiar excellencies deter- 

large fupplies, and draws together a mined by the fervices for which he is 

very formidable army at home, ibid. defigned, ibid. Horfes of every kind, 

TranTports his forces to Calais, ibid. and excellent in their rcfpedtvc kinds. 

Undertakes the fiegc of Bologne, and bred in Britain, 1H9—194. The many 

pufhes it on with great vigour, ibid. ufes that aie made of them, and many 

Enters into a negotiation, and con- advantages arifuig from them candidly 

eludes a traaty, ibid. Procures great confidtred, 194—199. 

rcfpeia to himfelf by his correfpond- Htidfc»'s Bay, derives its name from a 
ence with other potentates, and de- bold and able fcaman who difeovered 

rives confiderable advanrages to las the ftraits that enter into this great 

iubjedks, 458. Difeovtrs confurn- body of water, 6j6. Defeription of 

mate fkill in his tranfatlions with the it, 636, 637. 

covercigns of the Low Countries, 459, 
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yamaitn^ a noble ifland, 66i. The 
largclt which we poflefs in America, 
ibid. One of the Great Antilles, ibid. 
Particularly happy in its Qtuation, 661. 
Particular delcription of it, 6 ti — 
(>Ct5. 

James I. finds himfclf, very foon after his 
iicctfilon, embarallVd in point of re¬ 
venue, 530. IJecoines profufe, ibid. 
Receives no adeejuate relief to his ne- 
celii'ics, ibid. Is reduced to have re- 
courlc to monopolies and projefts, 
ibid. Attempts benevolences and 
loans, but v/itli little fuccefs, ibid. 
hlaUe.s a good treaty with France, ibid. 
A very advant.igeous one with Spain, 
ibid. 

Jc,mes II. fucceeds to the throne with 
greater advantages dian almoll any 
jiritice that ever fat upon it, 538. 
Finds the public revenue much im¬ 
proved, and put into better order than 
It had ever been, ibid, Adiis to this 
me ellablifiiedand ample income which 
he hud polTtired as duke of York, 
ibid. Naturally a good tjeconornilf, 
well acquainted with public affairs, 
.and of unwearied application, he very 
luon brings his revenue into a flourifli- 
ing Hate, ibiil. Makes annually very 
confidcrablc j'avings, ibid. Is particu¬ 
larly careful in protefting the FXl 
India and African companies, ibid. 
Uiicdis the ravy himfelf, with the af- 
liitance only of a fecretary, ibid. Ex¬ 
cites the diiaffeclion of his fubjefts by 
his bigotry, and is obliged to aban¬ 
don his dominions, 539. 

Jmf'nvementSy national, artificial expecH- 
eius, in order to facilitate the progrefs 
of them, of infinite utility, 2i7- 1 he 

invention of thefe, tho’ difiicult, yet 
it is generally found to be much Id's 
fo tiuin the bringing them into com¬ 
mon ulc, 228. 


Inland trade^ a Ihort account of what is 
to be underftood by this term, 714. 
The fettling of towns and cities par- 
ticularly attended to by every govern¬ 
ment, 715. The different modes pur- 
fued by the Romans, Saxons, and 
Normans, with their effedts, ibid. I he 
means employed to extend this com¬ 
munication by the help of markets, 
marts, and fairs, 716. Public events 
by which the extenfion of this home 
trade was gradually promoted, 717. 
A fan her detail of incidents that were 
alfo favourable to it, 718, I’he en¬ 
couragements given, and the liberty 
indulged to the letting up of manufac¬ 
tures, attended with the moft advan¬ 
tageous confequences, 718. Many 
new circumftanccs that affifted the cf- 
tablifhment and perfedlion of inland 
traffic, 719. The numerous national 
benefits aiifing from them fet in a true 
light, 720, The clufe connedlion be¬ 
tween inland trade, the coafting navi¬ 
gation, and foreign commerce, clearly 
explained, 721. Tlie advant.iges de¬ 
rived from them to be probably aug¬ 
mented by inland canals, ibid. 

John^ king, fwears at his coronation, to 
govern his fubjeds with jufiice and 
equity, Flis firft adlions fuit with 
his promifes, ibid. FJis perfonal ill 
conduiff afterwards rekindles a civil 
war, by the fury of which the greateft 
part of the kingdom is almoft ruined, 
ibid. Is obliged by hi.« barons to grant 
them the Great Charter, if id. Forced 
to evince the finccrity of hi.s intentions 
by the furrender of feveral ftrong caf- 
tlcs, 57S. Complains io the pope, to 
whom he had refigned his crown, and 
received it again as his vaffal, of the 
charter he had been obliged to grant, 
ib d. Brings ovj^ a numerous army 
of foreign mercenarie.s, on being ab- 
folvcd from his oath, and makes a 
cruel war up'm his barons, ibid. Is 
reduced to the utmolt dilhcls, ibid. 
5 E 2 
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Is, happily for the nation, removed by 
death, ibid. 

Inland, the excellence of its wool for 
mod forts of manufactures, not to be 
difputcd, i6o. Its linen manufac¬ 
ture extremely encouraged, i6i. 

Iron, the mod uleful, and the mod com- 
' mon of all metals, plentifully found in 
all parts of the Britifli dominions, 41. 
Our mines probably wrought fird by 
the Romans, ibid. Different appear¬ 
ances of this ore, ibid. Particulars 
relating to it, 41, 42. 

dace of our trade with it, 70a. 

K. 

Kent, the fird kingdom founded by the 
Saxons in this iflaiid about the year 
■ 457 > 32 •• The fmalled of the feven, 
but pleafant, fertile, and well fituated, 
ibid. The reception of condant fup- 
plics, and frefh adventurers from the 
continent, facilitated by the many ex¬ 
cellent ports belonging to it, ibid. 

L, 

Labrador, or New Britain, a country of 
great extent, and thought to be inha¬ 
bited by the Efquimaux, 637. Its 
fituaiion, foil, and produce delcribed, 
ibid. 

Lambert's blue, an earth in ufe with paint¬ 
ers, 19. 

Lantajltr, John, duke of, uncle to Ri¬ 
chard the Second, wifely concludes a 
treaty of pacification, 411. 

Lead, a metal for which this idand was 
always famous, 47. Our mines very 
probably wrought by the Britons, cer¬ 
tainly by the Romans, ibid. Our 
lead mines, in all ages, amongd the ac¬ 
knowledged fourc^t of our national 
wealth, ibid. This metal very abun¬ 
dant in South Britain, North Britain, 
Ireland, and the adjacent iflej, ibid. 
The different appearances of this ore, 
and its different names inconfequence 


of thofe appearances, ibid.. The moft 
common ore, ibid. F'urtber particu¬ 
lars relating to this valuable metal, • 
47—49. 

leather, the benefits arifiog from it put 
the capacity to the ftretcb, and furpafs 
our powers of calculation, 176. Many 
convenieocies arifing from it enume¬ 
rated, ibid. 

lentils, called by the common people 
Tills, affords excellent food both for 
pigeons and calves, 76 In fome 
countries, therefore, in great requeft, 
ibid. 

Leeward JJlands, the, enumerated and dc- 
feribed, 669—676. 

Lewes, battle of, between Henry the 
Third and his barons, in which he and 
his Ton prince Edward were taken pri- 
foners, 380. 

Ume, a variety of it, and of the bell 
kind, to be found in England, 23. 

Liquorice, a plant famous for its medi¬ 
cinal virtueii, 99. The cultivation of 
it very profitable, ibid. The culti¬ 
vation of it in this country very fuc- 
cefsfiil, ibid. Particulars concerning 
it, ibid. 

Little Taunton, in Glouccftcrlhire, a gold 
mine fuppofed to be found there ab^out 
fourfcorc years ago, 51. 

Lucerne, the only vegetable held to be 
fuperior in its kind to Saintfoin, 125. 

A copious account of it, 125—131. 

M. 

Modoc, prince of Wales, fuppofed to be 
the firll difcovercr of America, 315. 

Madder, the hiftory and culture‘of ir, 
with the emoluments expected from 
thence, 106—114. 

Irlagna Chart a, produced by the griev¬ 
ances artfing from the Norman con« 
queft, 52f. 

Maid of Orleans, the, raifes the liege of 
that place, 422. Throws a great 
damponthcEnglilharms,ibid. Taken 

■ by the forces of the duke of Burgun¬ 
dy, 
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dy, ibid. Delivered into the hands 
or the Englifh, ibid. Burnt as a witch 
at Rouen, ibid. 

Ji 4 alinesy Gerard, his general view of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, 4. 

Malt, a very ufcful, extcnfive, and curi¬ 
ous manufafture, by which multitudes 
are maintained, 72. 

MamfqSiories, objedts of the highefl; im¬ 
portance to fuck as adminifter the af- 
. fairs of this great and opulent nation, 
73+* 

Marble, Derbylhire ftone entitled to 
that appellation, 23. Different co¬ 
loured marbles, fome finely veined, 
others fpotted, in every part of the 
Bri'ifh territories, ibid. 

Margaret, princefs of Anjou, married to 
Henry VI. 423. With great abilities 
and a mafeuline fpint, governs the 
king, ibid. Her marriage difagrec- 
able to the people, ibid. She caufes 
the duke of Gloucefter to be arrefted, 
ibid. Gains a vidlory over the duke 
of York in the North, 427. Defeats 
the earl of Warwick, and recovers the 
king’s liberty, ibid. Retires with the 
king and her Ion to Scotland, 428, 
Leaves her hufband in Scotland, and 
goes over to France to folicit fuc- 
coiirs, ibid. Returns from thence, 
and excites a new difiurbance in the 
North, where Ihe is joined by the king, 
ibid. Her forces routed, ibid. Lands 
in the well with her Ibn, on the very day 
the king was defeated, 431. Betakes 
her!'-lf to a fanftuary, ns toon as (he 
fCt-cives the melancholy news, ibid. 
Akers her refolution, and finding hcr- 
felf at the head of a confidcrable ar¬ 
my, takes the field, 432. Is attacked 
in her entrenchments, entirely routed 
and taken prifoner, with her fon, ibid. 

Mary, queen, obtains confidcrable fop- 
plies from parliament, 527. Has re- 
courfe to loans and other methods of 
raifing money, not very confiftent with 
her natural regard to jullice, ibid. 


The regulation of the filvcr coinage, 
the belt thing done in her reign, ibid. 
Maryland, fo called in honour of Hen¬ 
rietta Maria, the confort of king 
Charles the Firft, 64S. Its fituation, 
foil, and produce deferibed, ibid. 
Maximiliatt,\iiti^oi the Romans, 456. 
Maximus, commander of the Romans in 
this ifland, on hearing that the fon of 
Theodoflus was declared general, is fo 
much difgufted, that he lets up him- 
felf, and aflumes the purple, 302 Car¬ 
ries into Gaul a numerous and potent 
army, compofed chiefly of Britons, 
ibid. Is at firft fuccefsful, poflefles 
himfeif of part of Germany, and fixes 
his capital at Triers, ibid. Marches 
into Italy, is there defeated, and (lain, 
ibid. 

Mercia, kingdom of, its converfion to 
chriftianity, 332. Hiftory of it to its 
extindion, ibid. 

Miners, Spanifb, the mtfery of their em¬ 
ployment, 56. 

Minium, or red lead, obtained by giving 
and continuing a certain high degree 
of heat to the calx of lead in a rever- 
batory furnace, ibid. 

Minorca, ifland of, a full and particular 
account of it, 576—586. 

Mona, the redudion of it completed by 
Julius Agricola, 297. 

Montferrat, one of our Leeward Ifland.s, 
an account of its fituation, foil, cli¬ 
mate, produce, inhabitants, govern¬ 
ment, and commerce, 674. 

Mortimer, Roger, created earl of March, 
by Edward the Third, 394. His ruin 
projeded, 395 Surpriled by the 
king himfeif in the caftle of Notting¬ 
ham, ibid. Sent prifonfr from thence 
to London, ibid. Is condemned, un¬ 
heard, by his peers, ibid. Hanged 
upon the common gallow.s, ibid. 

Mule, fome accounypf this Ijpurious ani¬ 
mal, 202, 203. 

Mum, in the compofition of this liquor, 
wheat iias a confidcrable iliare, 68. 

N. 
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rivers, the great advantage of 
them to trade, 257. 

vVtvV, one of the Leeward iflands, its 
fituation, foil, &:c. deferihtd, 671- 

'tViv' Erg’atid, its fituatiun, &c. dtienbed, 

KeivJcuidlanJ, deftription of„it, (<’8. Its 
great importance arifing from its 
tilhery, 639. 

Krj! Jet fey, its fituation, &c. deferibed, 
645^ 

Vta- I'crk, its fituation, &c. deferibed, 

6^4. 

Kermans, the methods employed by them 
in raifing the revenue very complex, 
512. 

l^crihCcrclina, its fituation, &c. deferib¬ 
ed, 6 ci. 

f^crtkumberland, defeription of it, 327. 
Obliged to become a province to the 
Well Saxons, 528. 

--, John, earl of, created 

marquis of Montacute by Ldward 
IV. ordered to join him in the 
North, /;30. Obeys his orders in ap¬ 
pearance, but refdly intends, upon the 
jui £lion of their forces, to feize his 
peribn, ibid. Is dereated by him, and 
flain, 431. 

Jiova Scotta, its fituation, &c. deferibed, 

641. 


E 


X. 


horfes, ibid. V'ery much vifed for the 
fatting of poultry, and 01 her animal ., 
74. More particulars relating to them, 
it/id. ■* 

Ochres, yellow and red, to be met with 
:n great abundance in our illands, 19. 

Ojfa's Dike, a llupendous entrenchment, 

Ortjjii, province of, its fituation defetib- 
cd, 60C. 

O/iiiy, king of Northumberland, gain^ 
a complete victory over I’enda, fit it 
king of Mercia, 332. 

Otter, the, of a different fpecies from the 
beaver, though there is, in many re- 
fprds, a rclemblance between them, 
2®8. The principal differtnee between 
them pointed out, ibid. Obfervaiions 
on the flelh and fkins of both ihefc ani¬ 
mals, 209 

Ox.n, fiitelt for ploughing in a deep, 
heavy, or clayey foil, 169. Do not 
fo well on gravel, ibid. .*51111 worfe 
on chalk, ibid. Cheaper than horles 
in many rel'peds, particularly in their 
food, ibid. Still more in their flioes 
and harnefs, ibid, l.efs fubject to, and 
confcquently Icfs expcrfive, from their 
difeafes, ibid. Additional confidcr- 
ations in their favour, ibid. The 
queflion w/hether horfes or oxen are 
the fittell for ploughing, an objed of 
difcufllon in the days of Fitzherbert, 
170. 


O. 

diftinguiftied commonly from their 
colours, 73 Cultivated thrt ughout 
all the Biitjfh iflands a.c a vciy ufeful 
and profitable grain, ibid. 1 his grain 
fliil ufed in making biead in Wales, 
over the greateft part of Scot'and, and 
in the North of Ireland, ibid. A ne- 
cefLry and faJubricv.s article both in 
foot! and phvfm, ibid. The principal 
confumption ot oars for,the feeding of 


P. 

Parfiey, the fowing it in our fields tried 
with fuccefs, 84. 

Parfnips, refledions on the cultivation 
of them, 84. 

Paulims, Suetonius, a Roman general, go¬ 
verning here in the reign of Nero, 
refolves to extirpate the Druids, 297. 
M.;ti hes to attack their great fanduary 
of Mona, or AngU-fey, ibid. 

Peafe, 
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Ttaff^ the different forts of them, their 
Ules, and the fingular advantages arif- 
ing from them, 75. 

Ptnda, firft fovereign of Mercia, a tur¬ 
bulent monarch, gji. Breaks at dif¬ 
ferent times with almofl all his neigh- 
boursj^ibid. Calls in the Britons to 
his aflillance, ibid. Sheds more Saxon 
blood than had been hitherto fpilt in 
all their inteftine quarr.ls, ibid. Kills 
two kings of Northumberland, ibid. 
Kills three kings of the Faft Angles, 
ibid. Compels Kenwell, king of the 
Weft Saxons, to quit his dominions, 
ibid. Slain, with moft of the princes 
or his family, and a multitude of his 
lubjeifls. in a battle fought by Ofwy, 
kingot Northumberlaini, 332. 
Teii.'yhania^ its fituation, foil, &c. de- 
icribed, O46. ’ 

Percy, fir Henry, diftinguiflied by the 
name cf llotfpur, flain in a battle 
fouglir agaitift Henry the Fourth near 
Shrew/bury, 414. 

Pefi.'icnof Right, by what produced, 53 t. 
RbiUp de Valois, king of France, by 
many marks of his ill will, induces 
hdwaid the Third to form a confede¬ 
racy with the emperor, Lewis of Ba¬ 
varia, many of the princes on the 
Lower Rhine, and the great cities of 
Flanders, 397. Wilely declines a bat¬ 
tle with the king of Engl.ind, ibid. 
Akers his conduck on Edward’s retreat, 
and, confiding in his numbers, attacks 
his forces at Cre. i in Normandy, ibid. 
Is there with gretit lofs totally defeat¬ 
ed, collcdts again a fuperior army, 
398. Makes a truce with Edward,ibid. 
PJg, of lead, explanation of it, 48. 
plants, (i'.fTerent kinds of them cultivat¬ 
ed in l-.nghiiid,enumerated, 85—125. 
pditkal refit clions on the certainty and 
utility of fome general computations 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 
9. On the true charader of a coun¬ 
try, iz. On tlic incrcafcd value of 


E 

the blefllngs of nature, by the im¬ 
provements of art, 13. On our fuc- 
cefs in making tafthen-ware, j8— 
22. Farther remarks on our fubter- 
ranean riches, 25. On the advantages 
we derive from the various falts made 
in almort every part of Britain, atJ. 
On our glafs nianufaflure, 27, 28. 
On the riches wc draw from our coal 
pits, 30—3 2. On our black h ad mines, 
37-, 38. On the various ufes of ti.n, 
40. On the value of the le.sd railed 
from our mines, 49. On a review of 
our follils, 53. On our metals and 
minerals, 5 3—57. On the excellence 
of our foil and climate, 59, 60. On 
the great conlequence of whe.’.t, 68,. 
69. On the confumption of rye, jo, 
71. On the management of oats, 74. 
On the cultivation of corn lands, 76. 
On the turnep-culture, 79, So. On 
the encouragement given to facilitate 
the culture of parfnips and paffley, 
84, 85. On our hop plantations, 86. 
On our hemp manufactory, 89- On 
the cultivation of flax, 91. On the 
profit refuhing from the culture of 
I'affron, 103. On the emoluments c.x- 
pcifted fro.m the cultivation of madder, 
107—110. On the profits arifing 
from the culture of weld, or dyer’s 
weed, 114. On the benefits attend¬ 
ing the cultivation of woad, 119. On 
thedifFctent ftate of our meadows in. 
pad and prefent times, 120— ill. 
On the cultivation of lucer.ie, the 
medica of the ancients, 126—130. 
On the introduiflion of barret into 
this kingdom. 132,133. O.n a revievv 
of our national improvements in agri¬ 
culture, 133—136. On the modern 
manner of laying out grounds, 136, 
137. On the complaint with regard 
to the decay of timber, boih in Bucain 
and Ircdand, 138—141. Sui)f.le- 
menta! remarks, J42—144. On the 
happy dillribution of (erviceable ani- 
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mala of various kinds in thefe iflands, 
146. On the advantages derived from 
lb«p, 149—150. On the great im¬ 
portance of their wool, 150--160. 
On the linen manufadlure tn Ireland, 
161. On the produce of the dairies 
in South Britain, 172. On the benc- 
iits and convenience with which black 
cattle fupply us, 173—177. On the 
benefits which we enjoy from calves, 
178. On the profits annexed to a 
confumption of tallow, 179. On the 
advantages accruing from deer, 182. 
On the emoluments arifing from fwine, 
184—188. On the many advantages 
for which we arc indebted to horfcs, 
i9i-r-2ob.- On the utility of mules, 
203 On the advantage we enjoy from 
the general excellence of our dogs, 
20^, 205. On our fur and peltry trade, 
209. On the management of our 
poultry, 210—214. On the manage¬ 
ment of bees, 214—216. On filhcries, 
217—221. On the importation of 
ufeful animals, 221—223. ’ On a ge¬ 
neral view of our commodities and 
manufadburcs, 223—225. On the in- 
fiijitc utility of artificial expedients to 
facilitate the progrefs of national im¬ 
provements, 225—228. On the al¬ 
teration of our tenures, 230. On the 
cftablifhmcnt of private property in 
full I'ecurity, 231. On the regulation 
of the intereft of money, 233—236. 
On the great advantages arifing from 
circulation, and on theobjedlions fram¬ 
ed againft it, 238—243. On the na¬ 
ture of bounties, and the advantages 
arifing from them to agriculture, ma- 
nufadtures, and commerce, 245, 246. 
On the ufefulnefs pf drawbacks, 2+7 
—249. On the commodioufnefs of 
various communications between fe- 
vcral parts of a country, 2^0 —354. 
On the conveniency of public por4s, 
254— 25S. On the ad vantages accru¬ 
ing to trade, as well as to the landed 

if 


intereft, from our navigable rivers, 
257—26 j. On fome late improve¬ 
ments with regard to inland naviga¬ 
tion, 262—271. On the benefits en¬ 
joyed by the community, from a fin- 
gular attention to particular lands, 
. 272—279. On the readinefs of the 
Icgiflaturc to fupport every fpecies of 
improvement, 280—282. On quf 

prefent national fituation, 285, 286. 
On the bell way of attaining a clear 
idea of the Britifii conftitution, 289. 
On the original inhabitants of this 
ifland, and the ftate of things in it at 
the coming of Ca-far, 290—296. On 
the Roman government in Britain, 
304—307. On the divifion of the 
Britilh dominions under feveral princes 
and lords, 315. On the irrcfiftible 
influence of the Druids, 316. On a 
review of the Saxon fovercjgnties, 333 
■—335. On the fyftem of govern¬ 
ment adopted by Alfred, 344. On 
the fituation of the people of England 
under their Norman kings, 369—372. 
On fome of the laws enadlcd in the 
reign of Edward the Third, 403. On 
the reigns of the three Edwards, 405 
—410. On the ftate of tbefe king¬ 
doms during the courfe of one hun¬ 
dred and fix years, 441—445. On 
the charadlcr of Henry the Seventh as 
a Ifgillator, 460—470. On the ne- 
ce/fity of a revenue for the fupport of 
every adminiftration, 473. On the 
regulation of a revenue, 474, i(@n the 
policy of the ancient Britons, 481. 
On the political conduft of the Ro¬ 
mans, in confequence of their military 
fuccefles, 486—496. On the thriving 
condition of Britain under their do¬ 
minion, 49(5—499. On the applica¬ 
tion of the Saxons to agriculture, 500, 

501. On their attention to maritime 
affiirs, ibid. On their conftitution, 

502. On their military arrangemenis, 

503. On the revenue of the Saxon 

kings. 
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Icings, from lands afllgncd them, 504. 
From penal ftatutes, 505. From tolls, 
duties, &c. 506. From a correfpon- 
dcnce with foreign dates, 507. On 
the different branches of the Saxon 
revenue, 508—510. On the methods 
employed in raifing the revenue un¬ 
der the Normans, 519. On the vio¬ 
lent p^adlon the Norman kings bad 
for hunting, 520. On the different 
Jbranchesof the revenue, from the reign 
of king John to the prote€lorate of 
Cromwell, 521—53i* On the con¬ 
nexion between the public revenue, 
and the condition of this country, 
through a long ferics of ages, 534, 

535. On the fituation of affairs at 
the acceffion of Charles the Second, 

536, 537. On the date of the king¬ 
dom in the reign of James the Second, 
539, Of king William, 540, 541. 
of queen Anne, 542. Of king George 
I. 543—545. Of George II. 546— 
551. On the ffate of affairs at the 
acceffion of George III. 552. On tlie 
exaX correfpondcnce between the pub¬ 
lic income, and the improved ffate of 
Great Britain, 553. On the origin, 
mode of increafing, and immenfc ac¬ 
cumulation of our public debt, 554 
—558. On the fubftantial advantages 
and blcffings ariftng from indudry, 
559. On the general utility of colo¬ 
nies, 561—564. On the particular 
importance of them to the Britifli 
iflands, 565—567. On the preferva- 
tion of the fortrefs of Gibraltar, 573 
—576. On the benefits arifing to 
Great Britain from the poffeflion of 
Minorca, 584, 585. On the advan¬ 
tages which we derive from the ifland 
of Sr. Helena, 591. On the prefidency 
of Bombay on the cnart of Malabar, 
599, 6go. On the prefidency of fort 
St. Geor'^e on the coaft of C-'horoman- 
del, 606. On the prefidency of fort 


William, at Calcutta in Bengal, 613, 
614. On the prefidency of fort Marl¬ 
borough, near Bencoolen in the iffand 
of Sumatra, 617—622. On the Bri- 
lifh forts and fettlements for the pro« 
teXion of commerce in Africa, 63 r— 
633. On the Britilh colonics and fet- 
tlements in America, 634, 635, 650. 
On the fouthern colonies on the con¬ 
tinent of North America, 660. On 
the ceded iffands, 692, 693, 694. On 
our traffic wiih foreign countries, 696 
—705. On the coading trade, 706— 

711. On the trade between Great 
Britain and Ireland, 711, 712. On 
the advantages derived from the trade 
to Guernfey, Jerfey, Man, the Wed- 
ern, Orkney, and Shetland iffands, 

712. On the nature and importance 
of inland trade, 714—722. Further 
obfervations on the advantages arifing 
from inland and foreign trade, 723— 
7?9- 

P^r, propofals for diminifhing the bur¬ 
den occafioned by them, 739. 

Porphyry, to be met with in England, 
little inferior to the Oriental, 24. 

Portugal^ the date of our trade with it, 
701. 

Potatoes^ 3 fuccinX account of theexten- 
five culture of them, and the benefits 
derived from them, 94— 9^. 

Poavdage, rife and benefit of it, 523. 

Property, the great mark of diffinXion 
between favages and people living to¬ 
gether, 473. 

Publie debt, the nature and confcqucnces 
of it truly dated, and impartially 
confidered, 585. 

- —pojls, the conveniency of them 

greatly extended, 254. 

Puilock’s hiilf in Bcdfordfhire, a gold 
mine fuppofed to be found there about 
fouricorc years ago, 51. 

Pulfe, different kinds of it fpecified, 75 
—84. 
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^ickjiher^ the probability of its being 
met with in England, 50. 

R. 

Ralbit^ an account of this animal, 206, 
207. The price of the fleins of rab¬ 
bits reduced from a variety of caufes, 
ibid. 

Rape feed, the fowing of it, brought to 
us from Flanders by thofc Germans 
and Dutchmen who drained her fens, 
92. The draining of them a great and 
profitable improvement, ibid. Direc¬ 
tions about the cultivation of rape, 
92—94. 

Red copper, 45. 
deer, 181. 

Red lead, 49. 

Rr-'enuct ft ate of it, amongft the moft an¬ 
cient inhabitants of Britain, 473—510. 
From the coming of the Normans to 
the reftoration, 512—535. From the 
reftoration to tlic late peace, 536— 

557 - 

Richard 1 . furnamed Coeur de Lion,* 
undertakes an expedition into the 
Floly Land, 375. Impoverifbcs him- 
fclf and the kingdom for the gratifi¬ 
cation ot his military palTion, ibid. 
Is made pnioner in his return through 
Germany, 376. Barbaroufly treated 
by the emperor Heniy IVL ibid. 
Brings great diftrefs upon the nation 
by his ranfom, ibid. Is compelled to 
employ many harfh methods to obtain 
money, ibid. Appoints jufticcs in 
Eyre, and direds the points of their 
prcicedure, ir. regard to the pleas of 
the crown, anu of the forefts, ibid. 
Makes fome regulations with regard 
to the Jews, ibid. Inftitutes rules and 
orders, in his voyage to the Levant, 
afterwards modelled into the famous 


marine laws, called the Laws of Ole- 
ron, from the iftiind in which they 
were framed, ibid. His charadler con- 
cifcly drawn, ibid. 

Rkhard II. fucceeds his grandfather (Ed¬ 
ward Ilf.) at eleven years of age, with 
the approbation and alFedion of his 
fobjefts, 410. Finds the beginning 
of his reign clouded, ibid. Declares 
his minifters, who had been accufed 
of many mifdcmeanours, innocepr,' 
411. Changes his minifters and his 
meafures when he becomes of full age, 
ibid. Proceeds againft: the duke of 
Gloucefter, and the earls of Warwick 
and Arundel, after having by no ho¬ 
nourable means got them in his power, 
ibid. Seizes the duke of Lancaftcr’s 
inheritance, 412. Goe.s over to Ire¬ 
land, ibid. Behaves with great fpirir, 
and meets with much fuccefs, ibid. 
Lands in Wales, ibid. Meeting with 
much treachery from thofe in whom he 
confided, he retires to Conway, ibid. 
Seduced from thence, he is carried to 
Flint Caftle, ibid. Dcliveicd to the 
duke of Lancaftcr, and brought by 
him to London, ibid. Owns his in¬ 
capacity for government, and rcfigr.s 
the crown, ibid. Is depofed, and, af¬ 
ter a Ibort imprifonment, ends his un¬ 
fettled and unhappy reign by a vio¬ 
lent death, ibid. 

-, duke of York, being lui'peifted, 

on his return from Ireland, ot ambi¬ 
tious deCgns, purges himfeif by a lo- 
Icmn oath, 425. Vefted with the ad- 
miniftraiion, on the king’s [Henry 
VL] being indiipofed, ibid. Declared 
protciSor by the parliament, ibid. Dif- 
chargCB his office with much prudence 
and moderation, ibid. Withdraws 
from court, on being difmiffcd by the 
king from tlic adminiliration, and be¬ 
takes himfeif to arms for his own le- 
curity, ibid. Is again declared pro- 
teftor, ibid. DifmifrcJ again by the 
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king, ibiil. Has recourfc to arms, 
but is conllraincd, with his adherents, 
to dirperfe, 426. Retires to Ireland, 
ibid. Returns, and ap|)earing in par¬ 
liament, openly Rates iiis title to tiie 
crown, ibid. He is declared fucctflbr 
to Henry, ibid. Marches northward 
to oppofe queen Margaret, 427. Is 
flain near Wakefield, ibid. 

I^chi-rd, duke of Gloucefter, meets the 
young king Edward V. upon the 
road, and approaches him with the 
extcrifjr m.'.Tks of affeftion and duty, 
i Immediately caules his principal 
attendants and nearelf relations to be 
arreRtd, and lent priHntrs into the 
Norili, ibid. Brings the young king 
to tov.ii wi:h all poiiible marks of ho¬ 
nour and fubminion, ibid. Prevails 
on til'- queen to part with the duke of 
York, ibid. Sends him with his bro¬ 
il.er to the Tower, ibid. Having 
g ine d the colour of national confent, 
lu* f'.kcsthe title of !:ing, .jj'd. Re¬ 
ceive". the homage of the nobility, 
iliid. Celebrates hit roron-ation, with 
that of his queen, with extraordinary 
gilenclor and iblemnity, ibid. Orders 
bis nepliew s to be murdered, ibid. Is 
.'"lin it'.augtir.tted at York, ibid. Pro- 
; laims a rew.ard for apprehending tlie 
ii'.l.? <1 Buckingham, 4^9. Orders 
b.!^ tx : ibid. Holds a parlia- 

nien: r.t his return to i ondon, ibid. 
Enter-, '.uto various neg-atiations with 
ft.reign pr ices, 440. Finds his le- 
curitv extremely weakened by the 
death 01 i.is ion prince F.dvvard, ibid. 
Is kilicd in the dcciiive battle at Bt f- 
worth, 4^1. 

K-chmorJ, carl of, furniflKd with (hips 
anil otlier fuccours by the French 
king, lands at Milford Haven, 441. 
ks loon joined by many perfons of dif 
unction, ibid. Pafies the .Severn, and 
.id.a.'.ces into the hcait of the king¬ 


dom, ibid. Is met by king Rich."vd 
near Bolwortb., ibid. Gains a com¬ 
plete vittory, and by that victory puts 
an end to the wa.i's between the houfes 
of York and Lancaller, ibid. Sec 
IL:iry\U. 

Romans, the, on tiie Rrength of Caefar’s 
expedition, keep up a claim to Bri¬ 
tain, 296. F’ind the Britons dif]>ofcd 
to keep rneafures with tliein, ibid. 
Begin to ellablifh juriUiflions in this 
as in their other provinces, ibid. Pro¬ 
ceed with celerity and I'uccefs, ibid. 
See the greatclt pttfor.s in the king¬ 
dom adopt their manners, and kings 
themfclves become the inftrumenrs of 
inflaving thofe whom it was their duty 
to defend, 297. Greatly injure tiieir 
afi'airs by their vice.s ibid. Are on 
the points of being forced to quit the 
ifland, ibid. Introduce many ufages 
highly advantageous to the natives, 
304. Bring them from rude and fe- 
rociou;", to a civil and orderly manner 
of life, ibid. Make them acquaint¬ 
ed with many ufefu! occupations, ibid. 
Inftrtiifl tiiem in a multiplicity of me¬ 
chanic arts, ibid. Kxcentl and im¬ 
prove agriculture, 505. EnabliHi ci¬ 
ties, towns, and fortrcll'er, ibid. Hap¬ 
pily connect tliem, ibid. Bring not 
a few inconveniences upon the pro¬ 
vincial Britons, 20'r, Leave the Bri¬ 
tons g'catly difliened at their depar¬ 
ture, .J07, The methods which they 
purlbed to fecure their conqueft.®, 
486. Agriculture the fir.i; objed they 
always had in view, 489. 

Rofc Coppery 45. 

Rouen, the celebrated maid of Orleans, 
burnt there for a witch, 422. 

Roueu.r, the fair Saxon, the Melcii of 
Britain, 319. 

Rye, the general ufc of it defeibed, 70. 
Confidci ations on the culiuic of this 
grain, 71. 
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Safflower^ originally an Egyptian plant, 
an account of it, 111. 

Saffron^ that raifed here, univerfally al¬ 
lowed to be fuperior in its medicinal 
qualities to any that is produced elfe- 
where, loi. Particulars relating to 
it, ibid. 

Saintfoin^ a particular account of this 
vegetable, 123, 124. 

SaltSi almoft all kinds of them made in 
Britain, 25- Conliderations on the 
utility of ialc, ibid. 

Saxons^ the hiftory of them, though 
clearer than that of the Britons, yet 
not altogether free from obfeurities, 
318. Some particulars relative to 
them before their coming hither, 319, 
320 Brought over by Hengill and 
Horfa, 320. The title of Monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxons, what it implied, 
and whence it rofe, 321. Kent, the 
firll kingdom founded by the Saxons, 
ibid. The fituation, fize, and boun¬ 
daries of the territories of the South 
Saxons, 323. The origin, extent, and 
limits of the Well Saxon kingdom, 
325. A fhorr dcicription of the king¬ 
dom of the Eafl; Saxons, 326. The 
hiftory of this little ftate to its ex- 
tinftion, ibid. Origin, fituation, and 
boundaries of the ii'-aft Angles, 329. 
Declenfion of this power till they be¬ 
come a province to Mercia, 330. 1 he 
hiftory of the Saxon government, and 
of the revolutions in Britain, from the 
death of Edmund the Martyr, to the 
Norman conqueft, 3:1—359. 

Scmgal, ifiand of, deferibed, 628. 

SeveriiSf the Roman emperor, arrives in 
Britain, 30Q. Affumes the title of 
Britannicus Maximus, ibid. Dies at 
York, ibid. 

Sigtbnt, reftfrres and re-cftablifties Chrif- 
lianity amongft the Eaft Angles, 329. 


Silver coinage regulated by Edward III. 
402. 

Silver mines^ none, ftri£lly fpeaking, in 
England, though filver ore has been 
produced in our mines, 50. 

SimonSf Richard, an Oxford prieft, in- 
ftruds a young man (Lambert Sim- 
nel) to perfonate a prince of the houfe 
of York, 448. Meets with all the 
fuccefs he could wifh in the docility 
and circumfpeft behaviour of his pu¬ 
pil, ibid. Goes privately to Ireland 
with him, ibid. Lands in Lancaftiire 
with German troops furniftied by the 
duchefs of Burgundy, ibid. Is taken 
prifoncr at the battle of Stoke, and 
and thruft into a dungeon for life, ibid. 

Sinking fund, the rife and progrefs of it 
reprefented, 557. Its utility explained 
and eftabliflied, ibid. 

Slates, plenty of them in England, ele¬ 
gant and fubftantial, 23. 

Smalt, the making of it, 36. 

Somers, fir George, wrecked near Bermu¬ 
das Iftand, in the beginning of the lalt 
century, 659. Thofe iflands called 
Summer lilands, from their being 
j’lanted on his report and recommen¬ 
dation, ibid. 

Soy.tb Carolina, one of the fineft .in.i 
moll fruitful countries in Americ.T, 
653. Defeription of it, ibid. 

- Sea fcheme, a relation of its origin 

and ifflie, 544. 

Spain, definitive treaty with, 519. 

Spelter, fome account of this .mineral, 

35 - 

Spencers, the, father and fon, favourites 
of Edward II. hated by the great 
lords, though they had originally 
placed them about him, 392. Banifli- 
ed, in confequence of their violent 
proceeding', ibid. Return in a Ihort 
time from exile, ibid. 

St. Alban's, king Henry the Sixth ile- 
feated there by the duke of York, 
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St. ChriJIopber*St one of the Leeward If- 
lands, defeription of it, 669. 

St. Vincent^ one of the ceded iflaods, de- 
fcribcd, 680. 

Steelt an account of its manufacture, 


43 * . 

Stephen^ king, breaks all his coronation 
prbmiles, 368. Brings a numerous 
train of niiferies upon his fubjeds, 
369—371, 

Stones^ various kinds of them deferibed, 
22, 23. 

S!ra\iford Bridge, a complete vidory 
gained there Oy Harold, 359. 

Swiiie, particular account ot them, 183, 
184. The advantages arifing from 
them cnuiv-craied, 187, j88. 

the Hate of our trade with it, 

697. 


T. 


Talk:v, its extenfive utility, 179. 

Tempir,nr-n, Mr. the extent of territory 
in E igiancl, Scotland, and 'reland, 
according to his calculation';, 16. 

Tenures, tiie legal diH'olution of the old 
ones, t.hc gu-at bahs of modern im- 
piovcincnt, 2:9. 

Ten-. / >;.v, 1;. 

Tbc'J./ius, father of tire emperor of the 
la.rse name, arrives 'i B;train, and 
iollow ing the exa i)[)lc of Agricola, 
gai;i.i great repu; rtiun, 301. 

7 /.V.f, a very ancieni manufactu.-e in this 
country, i6. 

7r>/, its various ufes ddcribed, 40. 

T'. KHiiae, rile and nature of it, 5 >3. 

Tc‘lt;p”, one (■£ the ceded iflancis, de- 
feniKcl, 6B9. 

Tejiy. brother to Harold, having been ba- 
nifhcd by Edward theContelldr, returns 
with a piratical iguaclton, Inirraijl-s 
the c'ralls on the writ am! louth lides 
of the idand. 3 ,9. Sails to the North, 
lands his forces, and emleavours to 
lepofiefs hiniielfoi Nuriiiumberiand, 


ibid. Compelled to put to fea again, 
ibid. Arrives in Norway, and per- 
fuades the king to join him with a 
large fleet, ibid. Enters the Hum¬ 
ber, and lands a numerous army, ibid. 
Is defeated by his brother, and flain, 
ibid. 

Turnips, 79. 


V. 

Verdegrife, our having negledled hither¬ 
to the making of it here, matter of 
amazement, 46. 

Vefpafmn, the emperor, fends Julius Agri¬ 
cola into Britain with a powerful ar¬ 
my, 297. 

Vetches, their ufe, 75. 

Vitriol, made in great plenty and in 
high perfection here, 20. 

Vortigern, king of the Britons, unable 
to refill his enemies, and afraid at the 
fame time to truft his own fubjeiSls, 
has recourfe to the Saxons for aflitl- 
ance, 308. 


W. 

Warl’csk, Perkin, arrives in Ireland, ami 
llyles himfcif duke of York, 450. 
Is received as the duke by many, and 
by lome perfons of dillinAion, ibid. 
Is invired from thence by the french 
king, Charles VIII. ibid. Meets with 
aH the honours due to his j'oppofed 
rank on his artival at Paris, ibid. Re¬ 
tires to the court of Margaref, du- 
chcls of Burgundy, ibid. Is acknow¬ 
ledged by her as her nephew, ibid. 
Has a guard affigned him, ibid. Puts 
to fea with a few hundred men, 451. 
Anchors with his fmall flat in the 
Downs, h' p’ng to fee the people in 
Kent rile i.i his favour, ibid. Is great¬ 
ly millnkeri, and narrowly cfcapcs 
being furj.rifed, ibid. Sails fioin 
tliencc again to IrcEnd, ibid. Ertnn 

thence 
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thcncc panVf. over to Scotland, ibid, 
is received by Jamc’s the Fourth with 
much courtel’y and kindnefs, ibid. 
Ivlarric* the lady Katharine Gordon, 
rchueu to th'.ic nunarch, ibid.. En¬ 
ters into Ei5f.d5nd \v;th a Scottifn ar- 
and pubhllies a manifefto agaiall: 
Ji.r.:y, c.)uchtd in very plaufible 
tenns, <52. Meets vviiij little or no 
lupporc in iliis expedition, ibid. Is 
obiisjeu to retire again into Ireland, 
ibid. Is To well received there, that 
he lays fuge to Watt'iTord, ibid. Is 
repuh'cd tro;n thence, ibid. Invited 
by the Cornifn, ibid. Accepts or 
their invitation, and wicli a few of his 
followers crofics over to them, ibid. 
Draws together, in a fliort time, an 
army of refolute men, ibid. Comes 
with thc.Ti before Exeter, ibid. At¬ 
tacks it with great fury, but nut be¬ 
ing able to take it, marches from 
thence to Taunton, ibid. Withdraws 
tVom his adherents on the iiypruach 
of the king’s forces, and ii;ir.g to 
BfauiUc, throws himlelf there into a 
far.ciuary, luid. Finding the place 
iuon after inveded by a body ol'horfe, 
eenjes our, and I'urrendcrs to the king, 
ibid. Makes a rorifefilon, ibid. Fl- 
capes I'iom hi:, keepers, and endeti- 
vours to liy out of the kingdom, ibid. 
Applies himlcIf to the prior of Sheene, 
and has l.is life once more fpared, 
but is expofed in the moH; ignomi¬ 
nious manner, and afterward-s Ihut up 
in the 'I'ower, 453. Contrives to 
make his efcape, ibid. Is indi< 5 led, 
convicted, and executed, ibit!. 

IViiritick, earl of, inftigates his brother, 
the marquis of Montacute to feize 
upon the duke of York’.s perfon, 430. 
Carrico ail before liim, in confcqucnce 
of his popularity, and his declaring 
for king Mtnry, 431. Sees himfclf 
in a few’ days at tlic head of a con- 
fidcrable force, ibid. Brings about a 


complete revolution, ibid. Is defeat¬ 
ed by the duke of York at Barnet, 
and Qain, ibid. 

JFeft Florida, clefcription of it, (>57. 

- Saxons, their kingdom deferibed, 

:> * 4 * 

IVbitc-kad, made by expofing thin plates 
of this metal to the tumes of vinegar, 
49. The baGs of fevcr.d l.inds cf 
paints, and ferviceable for mat.y other* 
purpofes, ibid. Of fome ult; in Atr- 
gery, though not in mediciir,, ii.id. 

White-tin, its various ufes, .<0. Fro- 
duced in great plenty in Cornwal, 
ibid. 

William I. generally called the Conque¬ 
ror, penetrating, refolute, and aul- 
tere, Much attached to his own 

fubjecis, and Itrongly adciifUd to their 
cultoms, ibid. Provides n(>bly fir 
thofe who c.ame over with liim, ibul. 
Makes large grants to them o; lands 
taken from tiic natives, ibid. In¬ 
dulges the clergy in a kind of inde- 
pency, to l-ecure them in his intcreG, 
365, Finds the fpiritual as well as 
the temjioral proprietors of lands in a 
fliort time entirely at his devotion, 
ibid. Puts the fword, tlie land, and 
the law into the hands of liie isur- 
mans, 366. 

-li. coiumonly Ilyled Willi.'.m 

Rufus, a violent, cruel, and rapacious 
monarch, 366. 

-III. a ihort detail of public af¬ 
fairs during his reign, y4cj, 341. 

Wcad, fome account of liiis plant, 
115. 

I Void, or Dyer’s Weed, its ufes; 113. 
has been long cultivated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Canterbury, ibid A 
new method of cultivation defetibed, 
and rccomnjendetl, 114 

Wool, the hillory of it, and of the woollen 
manufacture in theic kingdoms Irom 
the carlieft tirae.s, 150—-159. 


X. 
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1, A Treaiife on Mineral Waters, by Donald Monro, M. D. phyfician to his 
Majedy’s army, and to St. George’s Holpital, F. U. S. in 2 vols. 8vo. price 
hound laJ. 

2. Account of the Difeafes which were ooft frequent in the Eritifli Military Hof- 
pitMs in Germany, from January 1761, tc March 176?-, to which is added, an 
Efl’ay on the Means of preferving the Hcalt'i of SoKiitrs, and conducing Military 
Hofpitals, by Donald Monro, M. D. 

Efllity on the Dropfy, and its diiTerent Species 1 '/ Donald Monro, M. D. 
3d edition, 8vo. price bound 4?. 

4. Statical fc'.fla.ys, by Stephen Hales, D. D. F. U. S. &;c. &c. in 2 vols. Svo. 

price bound 12s. , 

5. Smcllxb’s Midwifery, 3 vols. 8vo. price iSf- Flrd vol containing the Theory 
and iVactice. Second vol. being a Collection uf Cafes and Oltlervations in Mid¬ 
wifery, to illudrate his for.mer treatife, or fiifc volume, on this fubjedt. Third 
vol. a Colledion of I’reternarural Calcs and Oblervitions in Midwifery, complcte- 
ing the* defign of illullrating iii.s lirll volume on that liihjeiit. 

6. A. Cornelius Celhis of Medicine, in eight Books. I'l'anHated, with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by James Greive, M. D. 8vo. price bound 6 s. 

7. An Effay 011 Bilious Fevers, or the Hiflory of a Bilious Epidemic Fever at Lau- 
fanne, in the Year 175;,, by S. A.D. Tiflbtt, M. D. Tranflated into Englifh, in 
one volume ^vo. price bounil 41. 

8. The Elements c f Agriculture, by M. Duhanud du Monceau, of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences in I rancc, and Fcdlow of the Royal Society in London, &c. ^vtc. 
T'rannatcd from tiieoiiginai I-rcntli, niui reviled by Pliilip Miller, F.R.S. Cjardcner 
to i.'ie worfliipful Com})any uf Aji'nliecarics at Ciielfea, and Member of the Bo¬ 
tanic Academy at Florence, 2 vols, Svo, illuhrated with 14 copper plates, price 
bound lOj, 

o. Georgic.il F.iTays, in which the Food of Plants is particularly confidered, fcvcral 
new' Co r.pods rec.immer.ded, and other important Articles of Hufb.indry ex¬ 
plained, upon the principles of Vegcrarion, n 4 vols. i2mo. price bound 
N. B. A fiftii volume is in tiie prcls, which comple'es the Work. 

10. 1 he Art of Cookery madepLiin and ealy i which far exceeds any thing of tiie 
kind publillic.i ; to which is .idvied, by way of Appendix, One FJundred ami Fifty 
new and uftlul Rece'])t.s, ami a copiou.s Imiex, by H. Glafie, Svo. price bound gs. 

11. An Ibiiverfal Etymokigical F.nglifli Dictionary j the 23d edition, by N. 
Bailey, 8vo. prit 1 bound 6.f. 

12. Chioiiuiogical Fables of Univcrfal ] lilforv. Sacred and Profane, Ecclefuflic 
and Civil ; from tiie Creation of the World to the Year 174;, with a pieliminary 
Difcourl'e on the flaort Method of iludying Hiflory, and a CuraloEue of Books ne- 
ce/fary for that Purprile-, with lome Remarks on them, by Abbe Lenglet du Frel- 
noy ; in two Parts, tranflated from the lad French li'.dir ojt, and continued down 
to the Death of King George the Second, in z vols. 8vo. price bound 12s. 
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X. 

Ximaies, cardinal, wool much improved 
in Spain by his political care, 151. 

Y. 

7 ~eUu':v~cchre, a beautiful colour made 
from the calx of lead, commonly jh 
called, 49. 


Z- 

2 i>ffer^ how made, 36. The manner of 
making it carefully concealed in Sax¬ 
ony, 53. A mine of cobalt difcover- 
cd in Cornwall, which mineral iS the 
bafts of zaffer, 53. 

Zink^ the fame with fpelter, extraded 
from the lapis calaminaris, 35. Found 
to be the fame as the tutenag of Chi¬ 
na, ibid. 
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